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INTRODTJCTION 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 

The  singular  helpfulness  of  Oehler's  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  to  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  and  other  biblical  students,  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  its  contents,  either  in  the  original  or  through  the  Edinburgh  translation,  is 
due  to  its  subject,  the  wide  range  of  thought  which  it  opens,  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  several  topics  are  examined  and  discussed,  and  the  positive  and 
in  general  satisfactory  results  to  which  the  author  arrives. 

Of  the  subject — the  supernatural  character  and  gradual  progress  of  revelation 
as  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament — a  subject  now  so  prominent  in  the  face  of  the 
sceptical  denials  of  our  times,  little  need  be  said  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the 
suggestive  and  stimulating  introduction  of  the  author.  No  one  can  read  the 
clear  and  firm  statements  in  §  7  without  being  stirred  by  the  wide  sweep  of 
thought  proposed  to  be  presented.  Embracing  as  it  does  the  whole  field  of 
Israelitish  history  in  its  connection  with  the  founding  of  a  kingdom  of  God 
among  men,  the  kindred  subject  of  the  theocratic  ordinances  and  sacred  antiqui- 
ties of  the  'Jews  as  giving  the  limited  and  temporary  form  in  which  that  king- 
dom for  ages  appeared,  and  finally  the  form,  extent,  and  limits  of  the  doctrinal 
truths  presented  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  aims  to  weave  the  whole  into  an  organic 
unity  of  which  the  final  expression  is  Christ.  The  thoroughness  with  which  this 
has  been  done,  and  the  repeated  revisions  to  which  the  author  subjected  his  work 
during  the  thirty  years  in  which  he  lectured  upon  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  evident  not  only  in  the  present  volume,  but  in  the  forty  articles  con- 
tributed by  him  to  Herzog's  Real-Enc^jMopadie^  in  which  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  in  this  department  of  study  are  more  fully  discussed.* 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  superstructure  was  laid  by  the  author  in  a  severe 

*  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  particularly :  Feste  der  alten  Hebraer,  Ilerz  im  bibliseheu  Sinn, 
Iloherpriester,  Jehova,  Kanon  des  Alten  Testaments,  KOnige  in  Israel,  Leviten,  Messias,  Opfer- 
cultus  des  A.  T..  Priesterthum  im  A.  T.,  Prophetenthum  des  A.  T.,  Sabbath,  Sabbath-  und  Jubel- 
jahr,  Stamme  Israels,  Tag  bei  den  Ilebraern,  Testament  (Altes  u.  Neues),Volk  Gottes,  Weissagung, 
Elohim,  Heiligkeit  Gottes,  Unsterblichkeit  (Lehre  des  A.  T.),  VersGhnungstag.  These  in  a  very 
compressed  form  will  be  found  translated  in  Dr.  Schaff's  Bdigious  Encyclopedia,  3  vols.  imp.  Svo, 
1882-1884. 
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process  of  critical  and  exegetical  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  fruits  of 
which  appear  at  every  step.  It  was  once  said  of  him  that  he  seemed  to  be  pre- 
destined to  be  an  expositor  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  decisions  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  its  most  important  and  difficult  passages  will  bear  a  comparison,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  with  the  Revised  Version  of  that  part  of  the  Bible  soon  to  be 
issued,  as  they  certainly  do  with  the  best  results  of  German  biblical  learning. 
So  numerous  are  these  passages,  which  are  either  critically  explained  or  brought 
into  luminous  connection  with  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  tliat,  taken  along 
with  the  explanations  given  of  their  meaning,  they  supply  to  a  large  degree  the 
place  of  a  critical  commentary. 

The  history  of  the  Israelitish  people,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  needs 
now,  more  than  ever,  to  be  made  familiar,  not  only  as  exhibiting  the  divine 
guidance  of  a  chosen  race,  with  the  constant  revelation  of  the  character  and  will 
of  God  which  it  involves,  and  also  as  containing  the  setting  in  which  prophecy 
is  put,  and  exhibiting  the  relations  in  which  it  was  uttered,  but  as  furnishing 
the  means  of  judging  of  the  validity  of  many  objections  which  have  been 
recently  urged.  The  best  refutation  of  not  a  few  of  the  strange  and  distorted 
representations  of  sacred  history  now  persistently  made,  is  the  history  itself,  and 
in  presenting  this  in  clear  outline,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  careful  study  of  the 
biblical  narratives,  an  important  help  is  furnished  for  gaining  a  true  idea  of 
divine  revelation. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  sacrificial  system  and  sacred  ordinances 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  with  the  additional  consideration  that  the  attempt  of  the 
recent  criticism  to  represent  the  biblical  account  of  them  as  self-contradictory, 
and  to  a  large  extent  of  comparatively  late  origin,  renders  necessary  a  more  par- 
ticular study  of  these  institutions  and  laws  than  has  ordinarily  been  given  to 
them.  Altar,  tabernacle,  sacrifice,  feasts,  priests,  and  Levites  have  now  again 
become  subjects  of  critical  inquiry  and  investigation  w^hich  cannot  safely  be  neg- 
lected. The  principal  difficulties  urged  by  the  scepticism  of  De  Wette  and  the 
reconstruction  of  biblical  history  proposed  by  the  Hegelian  speculations  of  Vatkc, 
will  be  found  discussed  and  placed  in  their  true  light  by  Dr.  Oehler.*  In  their 
more  recent  form,  as  presented  by  the  Wellhausen  school,  and  repeated  by  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith,  they  are  stated  and  often  sharply  refuted  in  the  additional  notes 
in  the  second  German  edition,  a  translation  of  which  is  given  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. If  these  notes  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  they  cannot  undertake  to  do  in  a  Biblicjil  Theology,  they  indicate  some  of  the 
cliief  points  in  the  present  critical  controversy,  and  will  certainly  be  of  service  in 

*  An  approximation  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  this  name  will  be  made,  by  those  not  familiar 
with  German,  by  giving  to  the  first  syllable  ol  Oehler  the  soana  ot  ey  in  "  thej'." 
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the  reading  of  the  new  literature  which  is  sure  to  appear,  devoted  exclusively  to 
these  discussions. 

The  crowning  part  of  this  wide  range  of  subjects  is  the  clear  exhibition  of  the 
revelatiou  of  Himself,  made  by  the  Most  High,  and  the  Divine  thoughts  by  which 
men  were  educated  for  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  truths  which  He  came  to 
teach.  In  the  careful  tracing  of  these  thoughts,  as  revealed  in  facts  and  by  words 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  author,  avoiding  both  the  mystical  tendency  of  Von 
Meyer  and  Stier  and  the  mistake  of  Hengstenberg  and  others,  in  endeavoring  to 
put  more  of  completed  Christian  doctrine  into  the  Old  Testament  than  can  be 
done  without  violence,  has  presented  the  theology  of  the  older  part  of  the  Bible 
in  a  form  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  meets  the  demands  of  theological 
science  and  the  practical  wants  of  the  Christian  believer,  and  has  produced  a  work 
which  stands,  as  Dr.  Schaff  has  rightly  said  {Rsligious  Encydo'pa.dia^  ii.,  p.  IG80), 
at  the  head  of  this  department  of  biblical  study.  It  was,  therefore,  only  a  de- 
served tribute  to  its  merit  that  in  the  Examinatorium,*  or  series  of  examination 
questions  on  the  best  manuals  in  the  different  branches  of  theology,  which  has 
been  recently  prepared  and  published  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, the  Old  Testament  Theology  of  Oehler  was  selected  to  accompany  the 
treatises  of  Neander,  Hagenbach,  Winer,  Bleek,  and  others  in  their  own  special 
dei:)artments.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  publication  of  the  original  in 
Germany  in  1873-4  was  immediately  foUow-ed  by  a  translation  into  English  by  E. 
D.  Smith  and  S.  Taylor  in  1874-5,  into  French  by  De  Rougemont  in  1876,  and 
into  Dutch  by  Dr.  Hartog,  of  Utrecht,  in  1879. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  and  in  the  hope  of  rendering  this  work,  which  has 
been  used  for  two  or  three  years  in  his  class-room  with  uniformly  gratifying 
results,  more  accessible  and  helpful  to  biblical  students,  the  American  editor  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  publishers  to  undertake  a  general  revision  of  the 
English  translation  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library  with  the  addition  of 
notes  on  points  of  special  difficulty  or  importance.  Some  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion had  been  made,  when  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  the  original  in  Ger- 
many, by  Dr.  Theodore  Oehler,  a  younger  son  of  the  author,  dictated  the  pro- 
priety of  bringing  this  edition  into  substantial  conformity  with  it.  In  this  proc- 
ess the  Edinburgh  translation  of  the  text  or  body  of  the  work,  containing  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Oehler  as  originally  delivered  (which  has  not  been  materially 
changed  in  the  recent  German  edition,  although  some  additions  have  been  made), 
and  of  such  ports  of  the  notes  as  have  been  retained,  has  been  subjected  to  a 
thorough  revision,  requiring  numerous  changes,  in  which  errors  incidental  to  a 

*  Examinatorium  uber  die  theologischen  Disciplinen  nach  den  gangbarsten  Lehrhilchern.  Leipz., 
1871-1880. 
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first  translation  have  been  corrected  and  passages  obscurely  rendered  have  been 
made  more  intelligible.  In  these  changes,  in  which  it  has  been  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  paraphrase,  or  at  least  to  abandon  a  strictly  verbal  rendering,  the 
excellent  Dutch  translation  of  Dr.  Hartog  has  been  of  appreciable  service.  The 
large  amount  of  new  matter  in  the  recent  German  edition  (generally  indicated  by 
brackets)  referring  to  current  discussions  on  questions  of  biblical  criticism,  jihilol- 
ogy,  exegesis,  and  the  history  of  religions,  with  references  to  the  most  recent  liter- 
ature, rendered  necessary  in  that  edition  the  omission  of  a  number  of  notes  of 
subordinate  importance,  which  accordingly  are  for  the  most  part  omitted  also  in 
this  translation.  For  the  same  reason  it  became  necessary  for  the  American  edi- 
tor, in  the  additional  notes  which  seemed  to  be  called  for,  to  restrict  himself  to  the 
utmost  brevity,  and  even  in  some  cases  not  to  indicate  points  on  which  it  appf  irs 
to  him  the  positions  or  conclusions  of  the  author  are  not  sufficiently  guarded  or 
are  not  supported  by  evidence. 

The  other  additions  and  changes  made  in  order  to  give  an  increased  value  to  this 
edition  are  (1)  the  greatly  enlarged  and  complete  index  of  texts,  (2)  the  references, 
to  the  pages  of  the  English  translations  of  German  works  rather  than  to  the  orig- 
inal, and  (3)  the  restoration  of  italics  in  the  words  and  sentences  designed  to  bf 
made  prominent  in  the  original  (also  in  a  few  other  places),  which  were  neglect- 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  Edinburgh  edition.  The  Hebrew  words  in  the  tc  ' 
and  notes,  while  likely  to  be  welcomed  by  the  increasing  number  of  those  en 
gaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  who  feel  the  importance  of  studying  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  original,  will  occasion  no  special  difficulty  to  others,  as  the 
translation  immediately  follows,  or  the  meaning  can  be  easily  gathered  from  the 
connection. 

The  verification  of  the  numerous  references  to  the  Bible  has  been  entirely  com- 
mitted to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  who  has  also  revised  and 
corrected  the  full  index  of  texts,  which  was  originally  prepared  and  thrown  into 
a  printed  form  by  the  class  of  1882  in  tlie  Yale  Divinity  School  for  their  own 
use,  and  has  adapted  the  enlarged  index  of  subjects  to  the  paging  of  the  present 
edition.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Bissell,  of  the  Graduate  Class 
in  this  Seminary,  for  aid  in  making  the  pages  referred  to  in  German  books  cor- 
respond to  the  English  or  American  translations  where  such  exist. 

G.  E.  D. 

Divinity  School  op  Yale  College, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  27,  1883. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  frequently  been  said,  especially  in  ecclesiastical 
meetings,  that  a  special  need  of  the  age  is  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  religious  knowledge  and  life,  and  that  the  treasures  of 
this  book,  so  little  known,  especially  to  so-called  persons  of  culture,  should  be 
more  fully  laid  open  to  the  body  of  the  Church.  To  this  end  the  first  requisite 
is,  that  theologians  form  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  that  tliey  become  more  familiar  with  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  true  of  every  in- 
tellectual product,  that  it  cannot  be  properly  estimated  by  those  who  concern  them- 
selves merely  with  its  external  features,  or  with  individual  fragments  of  it  ;  and 
of  the  Bible  this  is  peculiarly  true.  What  is  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures  is  one 
great  economy  of  salvation— M?z?im  continuum  systema,  as  Bengel  puts  it— an  organ- 
ism of  divine  acts  and  testimonies,  which,  beginning  in  Genesis  with  the  creation, 
advances  progressively  to  its  completion  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  is 
to  find  its  close  in  the  new  heaven  and  earth  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  connection  with  this  whole  that  the  details  can  be  iKoperly  estimated. 
He  who  has  not  learned  to  understand  the  Old  Testament  in  its  historical  connec- 
tion may  bring  to  light  much  that  is  valuable  and  worth  knowing  in  respect  to 
particular  things,  but  he  lacks  the  right  key  to  its  meaning,  and  therefore  true 
joy  in  the  study  of  it  ;  he  easily  stumbles  at  the  puzzles  which  lie  everywhere  on 
the  surface  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  them  he  condemns  the  whole.  Now, 
to  introduce  to  the  organic  historical  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  branch  of  study  to  which  these  lectures  are  to  be  devoted.  We  must  not 
think  its  dignity  impaired  by  meeting  the  practical  want  indicated  above  ;  nay, 
in  general,  he  is  no  true  theologian  who  leaves  an  open  breach  between  science 
and  life.  We  claim  for  Old  Testament  Theology  also  no  small  importance  for 
science,  especially  for  Systematic  Theology.  This  importance  it  possesses  as  a 
part  of  Biblical  Theology,  since,  in  virtue  of  the  Protestant  principle  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  every  question  for  which  the  Protestant  theologian  seeks 
an  answer  leads  back,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Scripture,  and  the  historical  in- 
vestigation of  the  divine  revelation  it  contains. 

In  its  development  as  an  independent  science,  Biblical  Theology  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  branches  of  theology.  We  shall  see  by  and  by  that  the  name  and 
conception  of  Biblical  Theology  as  a  special  historical  science  arose  only  in  the 

*  Delivered  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  in  October,  1870.  A  few  of  the  first  sentences,  as  being 
of  only  passing  interest,  are  omitted.— D. 
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course  of  the  last  century,  and  that  the  division  into  Old  and  New  Testament 
Theology  was  made  still  later.  The  earlier  theologians  did  not  distinguish 
between  Dogmatic  and  Biblical  Theology,  and  were  still  farther  from  the  idea 
of  dividing  (>ld  and  New  Testament  Theology,  thus  ignoring  the  gradual  progress 
of  revelation,  and  the  constant  connection  of  the  revealed  word  with  the  progres- 
sive history  of  revelation,  and  treating  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  a  sort  of 
promptuarium,  which  could  be  used  alike  in  all  its  parts — proof-texts  for  every 
Christian  doctrine  being  brought  together  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible. 
We  are  now  far  beyond  such  onesidedness,  although  some  recent  Old  Testament 
theologians  (Hcngstenberg)  still  show  a  tendency  to  confound  the  two  Testa- 
ments after  the  fashion  of  the  older  orthodoxy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  in  recent  times  by  a  view  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  entirely  dissevers  the  Old  Testament  religion  from  any  specific 
connection  with  the  New  Testament,  placing  it  on  tlie  same  line  with  the  other 
pre-Christian  religions,  which  also  in  their  own  way  were  a  preparation  for 
Christianity — a  view  of  the  Old  Testament  which  scarcely  allows  its  theology 
to  claim  a  higher  significance  for  the  theological  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian, than  could,  for  example,  be  ascribed  to  the  theology  of  Homer.  This 
antipathy  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  spirit  of  Marcion  and  Schleiermaclier 
is  still  prevalent  among  theologians,  though  far  less  so  than  it  was  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  From  their  point  of  view,  the  name  Old  Testament  religion 
is  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  and  Judaism  and  Jewish  religion  are  spoken 
of  by  preference,  although  every  one  may  learn  from  history  that  the  Old 
Testament  and  Judaism  are  distinct — that  Judaism  begins  where  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  about  to  end,  viz.,  with  Ezra  and  the  wisdom  of  the  scribes  who 
succeeded  him.  This  view  consistently  leads  to  the  denial  of  the  specific  char- 
acter, as  a  divine  revelation,  of  the  New  Testament  also — of  Christianity.  On 
this  point  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived.  The  relation  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Old  is  such  that  both  stand  or  fall  together.  The  New  Tes- 
tament assumes  the  existence  of  the  Old  Testament  law  and  prophecy  as  its 
positive  presupposition.  According  to  the  New  Testament,  God  made  Chris- 
tianity to  issue  from  other  elements  than  those  which  the  modern  destructive 
criticism  is  accustomed  to  recognize.  "We  cannot  have  the  redeeming  God  of 
the  New  Covenant  without  the  Creator  and  covenant  God  preached  in  the  Old  ; 
we  cannot  disconnect  the  Redeemer  from  the  Old  Testament  predictions  which 
He  came  to  fulfil.  No  New  Testament  idea,  indeed,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  tlie  genesis  of  all  the  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  relating  to 
salvation  lies  in  the  Old  Testament.  Even  Schleiermacher  was  compelled  to  give 
a  striking  testimony  to  the  organic  connection  of  the  two  Testaments,  which  in 
theory  he  denied,  when  he  reintroduced  into  doctrinal  theology  the  treatment  of 
the  work  of  Christ  according  to  His  threefold  office  [of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king].  Against  the  assertion  that,  to  gain  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  we  must 
put  aside  everything  that  is  Israelitish,  or,  as  the  saying  is,  everything  that  is 
Jewish,  or,  in  Bunsen's  words,  must  translate  from  Semitic  into  Japhetic,  our 
position  is  with  Hofmann  (in  his  Schriftbeweis),  that  the  history  contained  in 
Scripture  being  the  history  of  Israel,  is  what  makes  it  Holy  Scripture  ;  for  Israel 
is  the  people  whose  history  is  the  call  to  salvation.     'II  curi^pia  etc  tuv  'lovSaioiv 
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eariv,  says  our  Lord  to  tlie  woman  of  Samaria.  Not  to  conceal  God  from  the 
world,  but  to  reveal  him  to  the  world  as  the  Holy  One  of  whom  heathenism  is 
ignorant,  is  the  work  for  which  Israel  was  chosen.  In  Israel  such  living  forces 
were  implanted,  that  it  was  only  from  this  people  that  the  God-man,  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  could  be  born.  The  whole  national  figure  of  Israel  ;  the 
election  and  the  rejection  ;  the  curse  that  lies  upon  the  nation,  which  Hitzig 
has  compared  to  the  oyster,  which  produces  the  pearl  by  its  own  destruction — 
all  these  are  revelations  of  God  to  the  world. 

The  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  therefore  still  retains  its  importance  for 
Christian  doctrine,  though  not  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  older  Protestant 
theology  employed  it.  The  old  atomistic  system  of  Scripture  proof  must  be  super- 
seded by  one  which  shows  that  the  truths  of  salvation  formulated  in  doctrinal 
statements  ai*e  the  result  of  the  whole  historical  process  through  which  Revela- 
tion has  passed.  The  possibility  of  such  Scripture  proof  is  presented  by  Biblical 
Theology,  which  exhibits  the  Bible  revelation  in  its  totality  and  in  its  gradual 
historical  course,  and  so  displays  the  genesis  of  the  scriptural  teachings  from 
which  doctrinal  propositions  are  to  be  coined,  and  the  connection  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  divine  economy  of  salvation.  Biblical  Theology  employed  in  the 
construction  of  Systematic  Theology  not  only  serves  continually  to  renew  and 
deepen  the  latter  in  regard  to  existing  dogmas,  but  also  to  give  fuller  justice  to 
those  biblical  doctrines  which,  in  the  dogmatic  labors  of  former  centuries,  fell 
too  much  into  the  shade.  For  Scripture  is,  as  Oetinger  has  called  it,  the  store- 
book  of  the  world,  the  store-book  of  all  times  :  it  offers  to  the  Church  in  every 
age  just  such  instruction  as  it  specially  requires.  Thus,  to  give  a  single  example, 
recent  times  have  directed  attention  to  biblical  eschatology  and  invested  it  with 
an  interest  in  which  the  older  Protestant  Theology  had  no  share. 

In  these  remarks  I  think  I  have  brought  forward  the  principal  points  of  view 
from  which  the  importance  of  Old  Testament  Theology  is  to  be  estimated,  and 
which  are  my  guides  in  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament.  Of  the  greatness  and 
difficulty  of  the  task,  no  one  can  have  a  livelier  conviction  than  myself.  There 
are  good  reasons  why,  although  there  are  innumerable  monographs  on  isolated 
portions  of  Biblical  Theology,  there  are  few  works  on  the  whole  subject,  and  in 
particular,  works  on  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Some  of  these  are 
posthumous.  If  these  lectures  awske  in  one  or  other  of  you  an  inclination  to 
labor  at  the  solution  of  this  problem  independently,  and  not  through  the  glasses 
of  a  theological  system  or  a  critical  school,  and  to  devote  to  the  Old  Testament 
more  thorough  study,  with  a  receptive  sense  of  its  holy  grandeur,  this  will  be  the 
best  result  which  I  could  wish.  Let  us  begin,  then,  the  journey  that  lies  before 
us,  with  trust  in  God,  that  we  may  pass  through  it  without  interruption  to  the 
end,  and,  on  reaching  it,  may  thank  Him  for  His  help  in  the  way. 
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Summary. 
The  Introduction  has — 

1.  To  define  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its   relation  to  the 

cognate  branches  of  biblical  science. 

2.  To  present  the  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  presupposed  in 

our  exhibition  of  the  subject,  together  with  the  scientific  standpoint  of 
Old  Testament  theology  thereby  given. 
Followed  by — 

3.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  theology  ;  and 

4.  A  discussion  of  the  method  of  Old  Testament  theology,  and  its  divisions. 


I.— DEFINITION   AND   LIMITS   OF    OLD   TESTAMENT   THEOLOGY. 


DEFINITION    OF    OLD    TESTAMENT    THEOLOGY.       IT    EMBRACES   THE   WHOLE  FIELD  OP 
REVELATION  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  first  main  division  of  Biblical  The- 
oloo'y,  is  the  historical  exhibition  of  the  development  of  the  religion  contained  in  the 
canonical  hoolcs  of  the  Old  Testament. 

As  a  historical  science.  Biblical  Theology  is  distinguished  from  the  systematic 
statement  of  biblical  doctrine  by  this,  that  while  the  latter  investigates  the  unity 
of  divine  truth,  as  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  revelation,  and  the  aggregate  of 
its  manifestations,  the  former  has  the  task  of  exhibiting  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  according  to  its  progressive  development  and  the  variety  of  the  forms  in  which 
it  appears.  The  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  has  therefore  to  folloAv  the 
gradual  progress  by  which*  the  Old  Testament  revelation  advanced  to  the  com- 
pletion of  salvation  in  Christ  ;  and  to  bring  into  view  from  all  sides  the  forms 
in  which,  under  the  Old  Covenant,  the  communion  between  God  and  man  found 
expression. 

Now,  since  the  Old  Testament  revelation  (cf.  §  6)  did  not  present  itself  simply 
in  words  and  as  a  divine  testimony  concerning  doctrine,  but  was  made  in  a 
connected  course  of  divine  deeds  and  institutions,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  pro- 
duced a  peculiarly  shaped  religious  life  ;  and  further,  since  all  knowledge  derived 
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from  revelation  is  not  given  independently  of  the  facts  of  the  history  of  salvation 
and  the  divinely  instituted  rules  of  life,  but  develops  itself  in  continual  connec- 
tion with  them  ;  it  follows  that  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  limit 
itself  to  the  directly  didactic  matter  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  must  embrace  the 
essential  factors  of  the  history  of  the  divine  kingdom  in  the  Old  Covenant  :  its 
task  is,  in  short,  the  exhibition  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  (1). 

Even  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  name  Old  Testament  Theology  is  still  too 
broad  (2),  but  it  is  at  least  more  aj^propriate  than  other  names  which  have  been 
chosen  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  particularly  than  the 
term,  Old  Testament  Dogmatics  (3). 

(1)  This  conception  of  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  accordance  with 
the  conception  of  Biblical  Theology  presented  by  Ch.  Fr.  Schmid  (in  a  treatise 
On  the  Interests  and  Position  of  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  in  our 
Time,  Tiib.  Zeitschr.  f.  Tlieol.  1838  ;  and  in  his  well-known  Handbook  of  New 
Testament  Theology).  Tliis  conception  has,  however,  met  with  much  opposition. 
The  common  conception  is,  that  this  branch  should  limit  itself  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  specially  didactic  contents  of  buth  Testaments.  But  here  arises  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  great  difficulty,  that  this  contains  proportionally  very  little  directly 
didactic  matter.  A  separate  exhibition  of  Old  Testament  religious  teaching  is, 
to  be  sure,  possible  ;  but  if  it  is  not  to  prove  quite  incomplete,  it  will  not  be  able 
to  dispense  with  a  reference  at  all  points  to  the  history  of  the  covenant  people 
and  the  institutions  of  the  theocracy.  This  has  been  distinctly  recognized  even 
by  Steudel  {Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Theol.  des  A.  T.,  1»40),  although  he  limits  this 
branch  to  the  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  says  with 
truth  (p.  18  f.)  :  "  We  should  form  for  ourselves  an  incomplete  idea  of  the 
substance  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  and  of  biblical  religion  in  general,  if  we 
looked  upon  it  only  as  doctrine.  It  is  facts  which,  with  the  greatest  distinctness, 
are  held  before  us  as  the  source  of  the  growth  of  religious  conceptions  and 
religious  life.  It  was  not  on  the  basis  of  consciousness  that  objective  views  in 
religion  established  themselves.  Consciousness  did  not  create  the  thing  held 
forth  as  fact  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  consciousness  was  produced  by  the  facts, 
and  often  the  facts  lie  before  us,  from  which  at  a  later  time  was  deduced  the 
religious  element  which  they  represented  and  offered  as  their  lesson."  Now, 
although  this  is  recognized  by  biblical  theologians,  it  has  been  generally  thought 
to  be  sufficient  to  give  a  merely  introductory  survey  of  the  history  of  revela- 
tion, as  has  been  done  by  Steudel,  and  also  by  Schultz,  in  the  most  recent  Old 
Testament  Theology.  But  on  this  plan  it  is  not  possible  to  exhibit  properly  the 
internal  connection  of  the  doctrine  of  Revelation  with  the  revealing  history — the 
continual  progress  of  the  former  in  connection  with  the  latter.  We  include, 
therefore,  in  Old  Testament  Theology  the  chief  features  of  the  history  of  the 
divine  kingdom  in  the  Old  Covenant. 

(2)  Projjerly  speaking,  all  the  biblical  branches,  viz.  Biblical  Introduction, 
Hermeneutics,  etc.,  should  be  included  under  the  name  Biblical  Theology,  as 
has  been  done  by  Rosenkrauz  in  his  Encyclopctdia  of  Theological  Science,  and  by 
others. 

(3)  The  term  Dogmatics  (which  De  Wette  and  Rosenkranz  substitute),  or  even 
History  of  Old  Testament  Doctrine,  is  not  appropriate  for  the  exhibition  of  the  doc- 
trinal contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  if  we  extend  the  notion  of  Dogmatics 
(see  Rothe,  Zur  Dogmatil\  p.  11)  to  the  practical  sphere,  in  the  sense  of  66ynara, 
Eph.  ii.  15.  Col.  ii.  14.  Dogmas,  the  positive  doctrines  of  faith  and  life  which  de- 
mand acknowledgment  and  obedience,  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  the 
most  part  only  in  the  Pentateuch  (as,  for  example,  the  imposing  passage  :  "  Hear, 
O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah" — Dent.  vi.  4).  The  further  develop- 
ment of  religioQs  knowledge,  which  is  found  in  the  prophetic  books,  tlie  Psalms, 
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and  the  books  of  the  Hhokhma  (Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastcs),  are  inaccurately 
characterized  by  this  expression.  Even  the  prophetic  announcements  of  the 
Messiah  and  His  kingdom,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  like,  first 
became  doctrinal  propositions — essential  parts  of  religious  confession- — from  the 
standpoint  of  the  New  Testament  fulfilment.  Still  less  does  that  wrestling  of 
the  Israelitish  spirit  with  the  problems  of  life,  brought  out  in  many  Psalms  and 
in  the  book  of  Job,  lead  to  a  doctrinal  result.  The  theology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament has  to  handle  as  such  what  is  only  in  germ,  and  of  the  nature  of  presen- 
timent ;  it  has  to  show  how  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  narrowness  and  unfinished 
state  which  characterizes  in  many  parts  its  doctrinal  contents,  points  from  itself 
to  something  higher.  The  Old  Testament  is  of  course  treated  differently  by  the 
later  Judaism.  Judaism  finds  in  the  Old  Testament  the  completion  of  dogma,  as 
Mohammedanism  does  in  the  Koran.  However,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Jewish 
theology  that  it  always  takes  pains  to  prove  from  the  Pentateuch  even  the  doc- 
trines primarily  drawn  from  prophecy,  such  as  those  of  the  Messiah  and  the  resur- 
rection, in  order  to  invest  them  with  a  doctrinal  character. 


§  3. 

RELATION  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  TnEOLOGY  TO  OTHER  OLD    TESTAMENT  BRANCHES. 

Among  the  other  branches  of  Old  Testament  study,  what  is  called  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  falls  quite 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  Old  Testament  Theology  ;  they  stand,  however,  in  a 
relation  of  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  in  virtue  of  which  the  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament  writings  must  also  have  respect  to  the  results  of  Old  Testament 
Theology  (1).  On  the  other  hand,  Old  Testament  Theology  has  a  part  of  its 
contents  in  common  with  Biblical  ArchcEology,  which  treats  of  the  whole  natural 
and  social  condition  of  the  old  Israelitisli  people  ;  for,  in  fact,  all  the  important 
relations  of  life  in  Israel  are  treated  as  parts  of  religion,  and  belong  essentially  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  because  the  stamp  of  the 
communion  of  the  people  with  the  holy  covenant  God  was  to  be  imprinted  upon 
them.  Still,  even  such  common  constituents  in  the  above-mentioned  branches 
will  demand  in  each  case  a  treatment  differing  not  merely  in  fulness,  but  in  some 
measure  also  in  form.  With  regard  to  the  ordinances  of  worship,  the  theology 
of  the  Old  Testament  must  treat  of  these  so  far  as  the  communion  of  God  and  the 
people  is  carried  out  in  them,  and  as  they  consequently  present  a  system  of  re- 
ligious symbols.  On  the  other  hand,  the  discussion  of  all  purely  technical 
questions  must  be  left  to  archaeology  (2). 

Finally,  as  to  the  relation  of  Old  Testament  Theology  to  the  Israelitish  history, 
the  former  has  certainly  to  present  the  leading  features  in  the  facts  of  revelation 
which  form  the  historical  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  and  in  the  divine 
leading  of  Israel  ;  but  only  as  this  history  lived  in  the  spirit  of  the  organs  of 
revelation,  and  was  the  object  of  religious  faith.  It  is  bound  to  reproduce  faith- 
fully, and  without  admixture  of  modern  ways  of  looking  at  history,  the  view 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  give  of  the  purpose  of  salvation  which  is 
carried  out  in  Israel.  The  history  of  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  only  to 
present  all  sides  of  the  historical  development  of  the  people  of  Israel,  even  in  its 
purely  secular  connections,  thus  necessitating  the  examina;tion  of  chronological 
and  such  like  questions,  but  to  sift  and  vindicate,  by  historico-critical  research, 
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the  real  historical  facts  which  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  reproduces  as 
the  contents  of  faith  (3). 

(1)  The  prevalent  manner  of  treating  Biblical  Theology  places  it  in  an  entirely 
one-sided  relation  of  dependence  upon  the  criticism  of  the  biblical  writings. 
This  process  is  described  by  Rothe,  for  instance  (Zu)-  Dogmatik,  p.  304  If.),  as 
follows  :  "In  order  to  extract  the  actual  facts  of  revelation  from  the  Bible,  the 
theologian  must  beforehand,  by  critical  methods,  make  the  Bible  '  available  ' 
for  his^purpose.  For  only  when  he  has  completed  his  investigation  of  the  origin 
of  the  biblical  books,  and  has  tested  on  this  basis  their  value  as  historical  sources, 
can  he  gain  from  them,  as  far  as  they  are  interpreted,  the  true  teachings  of  reve- 
lation." There  would  be  nothing  to  object  against  this  proposition  of  Rothe, 
were  it  not  that  the  position  toward  the  contents  of  the  records  of  revelation, 
which  the  critic  takes  beforehand,  in  many  respects  determines  for  him  the  way 
in  which  he  conceives  of  the  origin  of  the  biblical  books.  If  a  critic  takes  a 
view  of  revelation  which  is  far  from  harmonious  with  the  biblical  one,  and  clevises 
a  scheme  of  sacred  history  which  the  history  itself  does  not  acknowledge,  he  will 
of  course  from  these  presuppositions  judge  of  the  time  when  these  books  origi- 
nated, and  of  other  things,  quite  differently  from  what  they  themselves  testify. 
Besides,  Rothe  does  not  himself  claim  for  the  critic  an  absolute  freedom  from  all 
preconceived  opinions,  for  he  says,  p.  309  :  "  The  one  important  point  here 
is,  that  to  us  revelation  is  in  itself,  apart  from  the  Bible,  actually  a  reality.^  He 
before  whose  eyes,  by  means  of  the  Bible  as  its  record,  revelation  stands,  in  all 
its  living  majesty,  as  a  mighty  historical  fact,  can  confidently  exercise  the  most 
thorough  and  impartial  criticism  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  he  takes  toward  it  as 
a  leliever,  a  free  position,  without  any  anxiety  whatever." 

On  the  point  "that  revelation  in  itself,  aside  from  the  Bible,  is  something 
real,"  there  can  be  no  reasonable  controversy.  The  Bible  is  not  revelation  itself  ; 
it  is  the  record  of  revelation.  Neither  do  we  deny  the  proposition,  that  he  to 
whom  the  reality  of  revelation  is  made  certain  by  means  of  the  Bible  as  its  record, 
takes  toward  the  Scriptures  "a  free  position  of  faith."  But  now,  if  it  is 
only  through  the  Bible  that  the  theologian  receives  this  impression  of  the 
majesty  of  revelation  as  a  mighty  historical  fact,  it  should  rather  be  expected  of 
him  that,  before  he  criticises  the  Bible,  he  should  first  surrender  himself  to  its 
contents  without  preconceived  opinions — should  let  the  revelation  in  its  majesty 
work  directly  upon  him,  in  order,  as  Rothe  (p.  339)  strikingly  expresses  it,  "  to 
make  it  a  constant  factor  in  the  experiences  of  his  personal  life."  He  who  has 
won  in  this  way  the  conviction  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  truly  witnessing  record 
of  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation,  and  of  the  historical  facts  which  serve  to  its 
realization,  and  that  in  it  is  contained  the  word  of  God  as  the  means  by  which 
every  one  can  lay  hold  of  salvation — he,  in  the  joyful  consciousness  of  his  faith 
in  revelation,  will  certainly  refuse  to  be  bound  by  human  traditions  concerning 
Holy  Scripture,  whetlier  these  originated  with  the  Jewish  scribes  or  with  the 
ancient  Church,  or  with  our  older  Protestant  theology,  whatever  be  the  respect 
which  he  may  feel  due  to  them  ;  but  neither  will  he  surrender  himself  to  a 
criticism  in  which  we  can  everywhere  see  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  faith  which  Rothe  commends.  He  knows  that  a  criticism,  with  the 
results  of  which  this  treatment  of  the  Bible  is  incompatible,  cannot  have  found 
the  truth,  because  it  fails  to  explain  that  wliich  the  Bible  in  the  Church  has 
proved  itself  to  be,  and  so  leaves  unsolved  the  very  problem  of  historical  criti- 
cism—the explanation  of  the  facts.  He  simply  makes  the  inquiry,  What  sort 
of  a  Bible  would  be  the  result  of  the  factors  which  that  criticism  employs  ? 
Would  it  be  a  Bible  which  presents  to  us  this  grand  course  of  development  of 
revelation,  this  grand  system  of  facts  and  witnesses  through  the  written  word  i 
which,  moreover,  finds  its  proof  in  men's  hearts,  as  the  Bible  has  done  for  two 
thousand  years  ?  Especially  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  believer  in 
revelation  recognizes  it  as  his  task,  before  all  things,  to  follow  the  gradual  path 
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of  development  presented  therein,  and  at  the  same  time  to  vahie  the  continuous 
connection  in  which  the  Old  Testament  Scrijitures  stand  to  the  ever-advancino- 
revelation.  In  this  respect  it  is  inexplicable,  when,  for  example,  Schultz  in  hi*! 
recent  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  contains  so  nmch  excellent  matter  on 
the  one  hand  sets  Moses  so  high  as  an  organ  of  revelation,  but  thinks  this  man 
who  lived  in  an  age  in  which,  as  shown  by  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  writino-  was 
quite  a  familiar  art,  to  have  written  absolutely  nothing  but  a  few  scanty  scraps. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  stand  in  such  essential 
cinmection  with  the  history  of  revelation,  that  the  fultiller  of  Old  Testament  reve- 
lation could  at  the  same  time  represent  himself  as  the  fulfiller  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture. 

As  regards  the  mutual  relations  hetwcen  Introduction  and  Old  Testament  Theology, 
it  will  often  be  shown  in  the  course  of  this  work  how  the  Old  Testament,  in 
reference  to  its  didactic  contents,  presents  not  a  uniform  (completed)  whole,  but 
a  regular  progression  of  religious  knowledge.  Moreover,  not  only  must  the 
general  view  which  we  have  of  the  gradual  progress  of  Old  Testament  revelation 
influence  our  determination  of  the  position  which  is  due  to  any  one  book  in  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  must  pay 
regard  to  the  course  of  development  of  the  individual  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testament.  For  example,  how  is  a  genetic  exhibition  of  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  of  angelology,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
state  of  man  after  death,  etc.,  possible,  on  the  presupposition  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  a  comparatively  recent  production  ?  We  shall  see  how  in  many  cases  the  Penta- 
teuch manifestly  contains  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
the  didactic  matter  in  Proi^hecy  and  Hhokhma  [for  definition  of  this  term  see 
§  235].  This  is  a  feature  which  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  as  a 
rule,  either  completelj''  overlooks  or  handles  in  the  most  superficial  manner.  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  no  proof  that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  is  a  production  of 
Moses  ;  but  it  does  show  the  relative  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  even  in  its  construc- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  prophetical  books. 

(3)  The  definition  of  archosology  given  in  the  text  is  that  of  Gesenius  {Hall. 
Encykloji.,  x.  74)  and  De  Wette  (Lehrhuch  der  hebr.  jud.  Arch.  §  1  and  2),  with 
which  Keil  {ILtndh.  der  hibl.  Arch.  §  1)  agrees,  according  to  which  it  has  to  exhibit 
the  forms  of  life  in  Israel  as  the  people  elected  to  be  the  bearer  of  revelation. 

(3)  In  reference  to  the  relation  of  Old  Testament  Theology  to  the  history  of  Israel, 
I  agree  with  Schmid  (comp.  §  ii.  1)  and  differ  most  from  the  ordinary  view. 
That  history  contains  a  series  of  farts  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion.  If  we  deny  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  the  giving  of  the  law 
from  Sinai,  the  Old  Testment  religion  floats  in  the  air.  Such  facts  can  no  more 
be  separated  from  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  than  the  historical  facts  of 
Christ's  person  can  be  from  Christianity.  Hence  Old  Testament  theology  must 
embrace  the  chief  facts  in  the  history  of  the  divine  kingdom,  since  it  must  present 
the  Old  Testament  religion  not  only  as  doctrine,  but  in  the  whole  compass  of  its 
manifestation.  But  because  it  ouglit  to  report  what  men  in  the  Old  Testamentf\ 
believed,  in  what  faith  they  lived  and  died,  it  has  to  exhibit  the  history  as  Israel  \ 
ielieved  it.  As  it  cannot  be  our  task  in  an  Old  Testament  Theology  to  harmonize  j 
the  Old  Testament  history  of  creation  and  other  things  of  this  kind  with  the 
propositions  of  the  newer  physical  sciences,  we  have  only,  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  history  of  revelation,  to  reproduce  the  view  which  Holy  Scripture  itself  has. 
With  ethnological  and  geooraphical  research  and  the  like  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  We  thus  conceive  of  the  relation  of  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Israelitish  history,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  C.  F.  Niigelsbach,  in 
his  excellent  and  well-known  work,  has  placed  the  relations  of  the  Homeric  theol- 
ogy to  mythology,  when  he  states,  as  the  object  of  the  former  (Preface  to  Home- 
rische  Theol.  ed.  2,  p.  xiv.),  to  give  "  the  knowledge  which  Homer's  men  had  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  effects  produced  by  this  knowledge  in  life  and  faith,"  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  the  work  of  the  mythologist  to  consist  in  "  the  criticism 
and  deciphering  of  the  historical  development  of  mythological  representations." 
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That  Old  Testament  Theology  has  a  history,  as  its  critical  sister  science,  while 
Homeric  theology  has  only  !i  mythology,  is  owing  to  the  different  character  of 
the  two  religions.  Here,  indeed,  there  must  be  strife  between  those  who — and 
I  avow  myself  to  belong  to  this  class — acknowledge  as  facts  what  the  Old  Tes- 
tament religion  lays  down  as  such,  and  are  consequently  convinced  that  the  tiling 
lelieved  was  also  a  thing  which  tookjjlace  ;  and  between  those  who  see  in  the  Old 
Testament  faith  mainly  a  product  of  religious  ideas,  the  historical  basis  of  which 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  critical  process  resting  on  rationalistic  presupposi- 
tions. The  latter  party,  who  despise  the  key  offered  by  the  Old  Testament 
itself  for  the  comprehension  of  its  history,  have  been  so  fortunate  in  their 
attempts  at  explanation,  as  to  have  turned  the  providential  leading  of  Israel  into 
a  dark  riddle.  (Rosenkranz,  in  his  biography  of  Hegel,  p.  49,  informs  us  that 
the  Jewish  history  repelled  him  (Hegel)  just  as  violently  as  it  captivated  him, 
and  troubled  him  like  a  dark  riddle  all  his  life.)  But  whoever  occupies  the 
historico-critical  standpoint  on  this  subject  should  endeavor  to  get  at  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Bible  itself  in  its  purity,  without  admixture  of  modern  views.  In 
the  common  treatment  of  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  however,  we  find  a 
peculiar  lack  of  firmness;  where  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  Old  Testament  religion 
Tests  on  facts,  what  these  facts  are  is  stated  as  indefinitely  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  criticism  has  as  yet  robbed  of  its  force  the  judgment  of  Herder 
respecting  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  :  "  A  thing  of  that  kind  cannot  be 
invented  ;  such  history,  with  all  that  depends  on  it,  and  all  that  is  connected 
with  it — in  short,  such  a  people  cannot  be  a  fiction.  Its  yet  uncompleted  provi- 
dential guidance  is  the  greatest  poem  of  the  ages,  and  advances  probably  (we  say 
certainly,  on  the  ground  of  Rom.  xi.  25  ff.)  to  the  solution  of  the  mysterious 
riddle  of  the  world's  history." 

§4. 

SOURCES   OP   OLD   TESTAMENT   THEOLOGY. 

The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  definition  in  §  2,  mu?t 
limit  itself  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  as  received  by  the  scribes  in 
Palestine,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Protestant  Church,  thus  excluding  the 
Apocrypha.  For  the  canonical  writings  alone  are  a  record  of  the  history  of 
revelation,  and  a  genuine  productioQ  of  the  spirit,  which  ruled  as  the  principle 
of  life  in  the  Old  Testament  economy.  According  to  the  declarations  of  Christ  in 
Lukexxiv,  44,  Matt.  xi.  13,  etc.,  and  the  whole  apostolic  doctrine,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  concerning  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Covenant  (1). 

Looking  from  the  biblical  standpoint,  a  specific  difference  must  be  made 
between  the  law,  which  claims  divine  authority,  and  the  [human]  jjrescrijitions 
added  to  it  and  fencing  it  round — between  prophecy,  which  knows  itself  to 
be  the  organ  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  scribes  in  their  collective  capacity, 
who  lean  only  on  human  authority,  since,  even  to  a  man  so  eminent  as  Ezra,  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  the  authority  of  an  organ  of  revelation  is  not 
ascribed  (2).  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  distinction  between  the  Hagio- 
grapha  and  the  Apocryphal  books  is  incapable  of  precise  determination  (as  also 
that  the  composition  of  some  of  the  Hagiographa  falls  later  than  the  epoch 
which  is  marked  by  the  silence  of  prophecy).  Yet  even  in  the  better  Apocryphal 
books  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  a  lack  of  the  depth  of  meaning  that  is  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  many  cases  an  admixture  of  foreign  elements  (3).  At 
all  events,  as  soon  as  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  goes  beyond  the  canoni- 
cal books,  there  is  no  firm  principle  on  which  to  fix  its  limits  (4),     [Prof.  W. 
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Robertson  Smith  {Old  Testament,^.  141)  lias  well  stated  the  case  :  "They  (the 
Apocryphal  books)  were  not  only  written  after  the  end  of  the  living  progress  of 
the  Old  Testament  revelation,  but  their  contents  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  progress,  and  therefore,  ou  a  purely  historical  argument,  and  without 
going  into  any  knotty  theological  questions  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  inspiration, 
we  can  say  on  broad  grounds  of  common-sense  that  these  books  must  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Bible  record,  but  that  their  value  is  simply  that  of  documents  for 
the  history  of  the  connection  of  tlie  Old  and  the  New  Testament."  Comp.  also 
Ewald  {Lehre  vom  Worte  Gottcs)  to  the  same  effect. — D.] 

(1)  Inmost  statements  of  Old  Testament  theology  the  so-called  Apocrypha  is  /n- 
cluded  (Schultz,  p.  15  ff.,  excludes  it).  In  this  way  the  significance  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon  is  lost  sight  of.  We  take  the  following  lemmata  from  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  (compare  my  article,  "  Kanon  des  A.  7'.,"  in  Ilerzoo-'g 
Theol.  Rcal-Encyklop.  vii.  p.  244  ff.).  The  Hebrew  writings  in  the  Old  Testame'nt 
form  one  corpus,  which  consists  of  three  parts  :  1.  •Tl'in,  the  Pentateuch  •  2. 
D'KOJ,  including  (a)  D'Jltr^XT,  tJw  earlier  prophets,  the  historical  books  from 
Joshua  to  Kings— (6)  D'jnnx^  the  later  propihets,  consisting  of  the  three  greater 
and  the  twelve  lesser  prophets  ;  3.  D'?^n3,  Hagiographa.  From  this  comes  the 
full  title  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  D"3inD1  D'NOJ  Hlin.  With  the  books  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  united,  in  the  Alexandrian  translation,  a  number  of 
writings  of  later  origin,  and  thus  a  more  extensive  collection  of  Old  Testament 
writings  has  been  formed.  On  the  question,  what  value  should  be  attached  to  the 
writings  added  in  the  Greek  Bible,  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  Hebrew  col- 
lection, the  dispute  has  been  chiefly  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  bounds  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  Catholic  Church  sanctioned 
as  canonical  at  the  Council  of  Trent  the  books  which  are  added  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  called  in  the  early  Church  Anagigncskomena  or  ecclesiastical  lessons  (hence 
a  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Romish  Church 
must  of  necessity  embrace  the  theology  of  these  books).  But  the  Protestant 
Church,  following  the  example  of  Jerome,  gives  the  Anagigncskomena  of  the 
Romish  Church  the  not  quite  suitable  name  of  Apocrypha,  and  rejects  them.  That 
the  canon  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  that  of  the  Judaism  of  Palestine  is  not  dis- 
puted. As  certainly  must  it  be  maintained,  that  the  canon  of  the  Judaism  of 
Palestine,  as  established  in  the  last  century  before  Christ,  and  then  re-sanctioned 
after  temporary  hesitation  at  the  Sanhedrim  in  Jamnia  toward  the  end  of  the  tirst 
century  of  our  era  [about  a.d.  90J  or  a  few  years  later,  did  not,  as  has  been 
maintained,  rest  upon  an  interest  of  a  simply  literary  nature,  viz.,  to  unite  all  the 
remains  of  Hebrew  writings  which  were  still  to  be  had  •  for  then  it  would  be 
inconceivable  why  it  did  not  embrace  the  book  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  which  long 
existed  in  the  original  Hebrew  text.  The  point  in  question  in  the  collection  of 
the  Old  Testament  writings  was  rather,  as  Josephus  distinctly  says  in  the  well- 
known  passage  on  the  canon  (c.  Ap.  i.  8),  concerning  tiie  (hKaiug  dela  irETna-evfitva 
^i^lla.  In  the  same  passage  Josephus  limits  the  Old  Testament  canon  to  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes,  because  from  that  time  forward  an  exact  succession  of  proph- 
ets is  wanting.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  Pales- 
tinian scribes,  and  it  has  lately  become  the  fashion  (Ewald,  Dillmann,  Noeldeke) 
to  efface  this  distinction  between  canonical  and  non-canonical  Scriptures.  But 
if  we  look  into  the  NeiD  Testament,  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  where  the  Old  and 
the  New  Covenants  are  connected  ;  since  even  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment history  of  revelation  attaches  itself  directly  (comp.  Matt.  xi.  IB  f.)  to  the 
close  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  in  Malachi. — A  sharp  controversy  on  the 
Apocrypha  was  carried  on  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  among  the 
German  theologians.  On  both  sides  weighty  arguments  were  brought  for- 
ward along  with  many  controvensial  exaggerations.     The  conclusion  reached  is, 
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that  that  word  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  so  often  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament  as  a  fulfilled  Avord,  is  found  only  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
canon  ;  that  even  if  we  admit  as  possible  that  there  are  allusions  in  some  of  the 
epistles,  jiarticularly  the  Epistle  of  James,  to  passages  in  the  book  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach  and  the  book  of  Wisdom,  "  yet  there  is  never  more  than  a  simple  allusion, 
and  never  a  quotation  properly  so  called,"  as  even  Stier,  who  is  particularly 
zealous  in  searching  out  such  correspondences  {I.  c.  p.  12},  candidly  acknowl- 
edges. 

X^)  With  Graf  {The  Historical  Bools  of  tie  OU  Testament,  1866),  the  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch  has  taken  the  turn,  that  many,  declaring  the  legislation  of 
Deuteronomy  to  be  older  than  the  law  in  the  middle  books,  regard  the  Penta- 
teuch as  having  reached  its  final  shape  only  in  the  time  of  Ezra  through  the 
labors  of  a  supplementing  editor.  But  it  is  historically  certain  that,  in  the  time 
.•ifter  the  exile,  the  Pentateuch  was  regarded  as  an  inviolable  whole,  because  of 
which  the  fencing  in  (J'P)  of  the  Pentateuch  then  began  with  those  ordinances  to 
which  our  Lord  assumes  an  attitude  quite  different  from  His  relation  to  the 
po/iof.  Conf.  §  192  and  Strack's  art.  ''■  Kanon  des  A.  T.,"  in  Herzog,  2d  ed.  [On 
the  appearance  of  Graf's  treatise,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct.  1880  and  July,  1882,  it  was  promptly  reviewed  by  Ewald 
in  the  Gottingen,  Gelehrte  Anzeiger,  June  1866,  pp.  985-991,  who  pronounced  it 
deficient  in  thoroughness,  superficial  and  unsatisfactory.  He  says,  "Whoever 
adopts  the  opinion  that  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  written  after 
Deuteronomy  will  never  be  able  to  prove  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  we 
should  then  be  obliged  to  regard  the  contents  of  these  books  as  imaginary  and 
unhistorical."  The  theory,  however,  of  the  Levitical  law  as  being  of  later  origin 
than  the  earlier  jjropheticat  books,  was  defended  by  Reuss,  who  claims  to  be  its 
author,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and  others,  and  has  been  made  familiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  public  by  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith  in  his  lectures  on  The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  1881,  and  the  article  "Israel"  in  the  Encyclopmlia 
Britannica,  by  Wellhausen.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  repudiated  by  Dillmann, 
whose  eminence  in  Hebrew  scholarship  and  special  familiarity  with  the  Levitical 
legislation  entitle  his  opinion  to  respectful  attention,  Bredenkamp,  Oesetz  u. 
Projtheten,  1880,  and  Delitzsch  in  a  series  of  articles  in  Luthardt'sZeiYscAr//'i(,  1880.  In 
America  the  work  of  Prof.  Curtiss  on  The  Levitical  Priests,  1877,  is  directed  against 
the  Graf- Wellhausen  theory  on  the  single  point  that  previous  to  the  exile  the 
priesthood  was  not  confined  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  that  all  Levites  might  be 
priests  ;  Prof.  Green  of  Princeton,  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  1883,  has  examined 
the  views  of  Prof.  Smith  and  Kuenen,  and  assigned  his  reasons  for  rejecting  them, 
which  has  also  been  done  by  writers  in  the  Presbyterian  Review  and  other  quarter- 
lies. Conf.  also  the  art.  ^'■Pentateuch''''  by  Strack  in  the  2d  ed.  of  Herzog,  licid- 
Encyl-lop.  Particular  points  in  this  controversy  will  be  found  discussed  in  the 
notes  of  this  edition  of  Oehler.  It  can  only  here  be  said  that  the  theory  of  de- 
velopment applied  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  central  proposition  that  the  ritual 
law  or  Levitical  legislation  is  the  latest  product  of  the  Old  Testament  develop- 
ment and  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  second  temple,  while  ardently  embraced  by 
some  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  is  regarded  by  most  scholars  as  wholly  un- 
supported by  facts,  and  as  requiring  too  many  assumptions  to  render  it  worthy  of 
acceptance. — D.] 

(3)  This  is  especially  true  of  the  celebrated  book  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  which, 
to  mention  only  a  single  point,  presses  the  Pentateuchal  doctrine  of  retribution  to 
an  offensive  Eudaemonisra,  without  any  consideration  of  the  features  through 
which  the  Old  Testament  itself  breaks  through  the  externalism  of  the  doctrine  of 
retribution.  (See  my  remarks  on  the  theological  character  of  the  book  in  the 
article,  "  Psedagogik  des  A.  T.,"  in  Schmid's  Pcedagog.  Encyhlop.  V.  p.  694  f.). 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  the  most  beautiful  and  excellent 
of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  The  ideas  of  the  Greek  philosophy  are  united 
in  it  with  Old  Testament  doctrine,  without  any  organic  union  of  these  elements. 
A  tendency  to  syncretism  [a  mingling  of  ideas  from  other  religions]  is  character- 
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istic  of  the  later  Jewish  theology  ;  whereas,  in  the  development  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment religion  presented  in  the  canonical  writings,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  latter  has  force  sufficient  to  subdue  and  assimilate  tlie  foreign  elements  which 
are  taken  up.  This  may  be  seen  especially  in  the  traditions  of  Genesis  and  the 
institutions  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  and  also  in  doctrines  of  the  later  books,  such 
as  the  doctrine  of  Satan  and  the  Angels,  if  we  assume  in  these  cases,  as  is  gener- 
ally done,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  influence. 

(4)  No  settled  types  of  doctrine  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha. 
A  thorough  statement  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  would 
bring  us  to  the  discussion  of  Jewish  Alexandrinism.  If  the  historical  influence 
of  the  forms  of  post-canonical  Judaism  on  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
were  attempted,  we  should  have  to  take  up,  along  with  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish Alexandrian  philosophy  of  religion,  the  no  less  interesting  and  important  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  books,  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra, 
and  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  ;  and  further  still,  the  Jewish  religious  sects,  and  the 
earlier  Rabbinic  theology  found  in  the  older  Targums  and  Midrashim,  as  well  as 
in  the  Mishna,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  discussed,  as  is  done  in  the  treatises  of  De 
Wette  and  von  Colin.  Instead  of  burdening  the  Old  Testament  with  such  bal- 
last, it  will  be  more  proper  to  refer  the  delineation  of  post-canonical  Judaism  to 
a  special  theological  science  to  which  Schnecken burger  (in  the  lectures  published 
by  Loehlein,  18G2)  has  given  the  name  of  the  History  of  the  Times  of  the  New 
Testament.  [Since  Schneckenburger,  the  same  subject  has  been  treated  by 
several  writers — by  Holtzmann,  Hausrath,  and  finally  by  Schlirer,  Lehrlmh  der 
Neutestamentllcken  Zeitgeschiclite,  Leipzig,  1874. — Eng.  Ed.] 


II.— FULLER  STATEMENT  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  STANDPOINT  OF  OLD 
TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY. 

§5. 

THE   VIEW   OP   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT   EELIGION    PROPER   TO    CHRISTIAN    THEOLOGY. 

The  Christian  theological  stand-point  for  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
already  expressed  in  its  name,  by  virtue  of  which  it  does  not  treat  its  subject  as 
the  Jewish  religion,  but  as  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Old  Covenant,  which  on  the 
one  hand  is  fundamentally  different  from  all  heathen  religions,  and  on  the  other 
forms  the  preliminary  stage  to  the  revelation  of  the  Neio  Covenant,  which  is  witli 
it  comprehended  in  one  divine  economy  of  salvation  (1).  Since  the  definition  of 
Old  Testament  revelation  will  be  discussed  more  fully  further  on  (comp.  §55  ff.), 
only  the  more  general  propositions  will  here  be  stated. 

(1)  That  view  of  the  Old  Testament  -which  is  now  prominent  in  claiming  that 
it  seeks  to  understand  the  Old  Testament  historically,  and  j'et  at  the  same  time 
to  be  just  to  its  religious  value,  amounts  essentially  to  this  :  that  Israel,  by  virtue 
of  a  certain  genius  for  religion  rooted  in  the  natural  peculiarity  of  the  Semitic 
race,  was  more  successful  in  the  search  after  the  true  religion  than  the  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  soared  higher  than  the  rest  tov/ard  the  purest  divine 
thoughts  and  endeavors.  As  the  Greeks  in  the  ancient  world  were  the  people  of 
art  and  philosophy,  and  the  Romans  the  people  of  law,  so  the  people  of  religion 
Kaf  i^oxvv  sprang  by  natural  growth  from  the  Semitic  stem.  While  it  pleased 
the  earlier  rationalists  to  reduce  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  as  much  as 
possible  to  tilings  of  little  value,  and  then  to  condemn  the  wliole  as  Jewish 
national  delusion,  this    newer  view,   whose  principal    representative   is  Uwald, 
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fully  reco<,niizes  the  depth  of  thought  and  moral  loftiness  of  the  Old  Testa' 
ment  ;  indeed,  it  finds  there  already,  more  or  less  distinctly  expressed,  the  eter- 
nal truths  which  Cliristianity  subsequently  placed  in  full  light.  [As  Doruer 
(Hist,  of  Pi'ot.  Theology,  ii.  486)  sharply  states  it  :  He  suppresses  all  that  is  new  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  makes  it  nothing  more  than  a  purified  Judaism. — D.] 

Yet,  although  individual  contributions  made  to  the  matter  of  Old  Testament 
theology  from  this  standpoint  have  great  value,  the  Old  Testament  can  never  be 
historically  understood  in  this  way.  Does  even  a  single  page  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment agree  with  this  view,  by  which  Israel  is  represented  as  a  people  of  such 
genius  in  the  production  of  religious  thought,  and  the  Old  Testament  religion  as 
a  natural  product  of  the  Israelitish  spirit  ?  All  that  the  Bible  recognizes  is  the 
decided  opposition  in  which  the  Old  Testament  religion  stood  from  the  very 
beginning  to  all  that  Israel  had  sought  and  found  in  the  path  of  nature.  And 
how  this  view  fails  to  recognize  the  difficulty  of  the  divine  tuition  expressed  in 
Isa.  xliii.  24  :  "  Thou  hast  made  me  labor  with  thy  sins,  thou  hast  wearied  me 
with  thine  iniquities."  In  Jer.  ii.  10  f.  we 'find  Israel's  position  toward  revela- 
tion distinctly  characterized.  When  it  is  there  said,  "  Pass  over  to  the  isles  of 
Chittim,  and  see  ;  and  send  unto  Kedar,  and  consider  diligently,  and  see  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  :  Hath  a  nation  changed  its  gods,  wliich  are  yet  no  gods  ?  but 
ray  people  have  changed  their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit,"  this  charge 
becomes  intelligible,  if  we  remember  that  the  gods  of  the  heathens  were  a  pro- 
duction of  the  natural  national  mind,  but  not  so  the  God  of  Israel.  And  there- 
fore the  heathen  nations  do  not  exchange  their  gods — so  long,  that  is,  as  their 
religions  thus  originated  have  power  to  develop  organically  ;  but  Israel  had  to 
exercise  on  itself  a  certain  compulsion  in  order  to  rise  to  the  s[)here  of  the  spirit- 
ual Jehovah-worship,  and  therefore  it  sought  after  the  gods  of  the  heathen — this 
borrowing  from  other  religions,  in  fact,  being  characteristic  of  Israel,  so  far  as  it 
was  not  subject  to  revelation. 

The  entire  Old  Testament  remains  a  sealed  book,  if  we  fail  to  see  that  the  sub- 
duing of  the  natural  character  of  the  people  is  the  whole  aim  of  the  divine  tui- 
tion, and  that  therefore  the  whole  providential  guidance  of  the  nation  moves  in 
this  antagonism.  [From  the  point  of  view  here  controverted,  the  objection  might 
arise  that  as  in  every  department  of  mental  activity  the  mass  of  the  people  occu- 
py a  lower  position  than  that  of  the  more  gifted  intellects,  while  yet  we  re- 
gard the  latter  as  the  highest  development  of  a  nation's  mind  (the  Greek 
philosophy,  for  example,  as  a  production  of  the  Greek  national  mind),  so  the 
loftiest  religious  teachings  found  in  the  prophets  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
development  of  the  Israelitish  national  mind.  This  objection  would  hold  good, 
if  the  struggle  which  goes  through  the  whole  history  of  Israel,  between  what  Israel 
should  be  and  what  it  was,  had  respect  only  to  such  an  antagonism  as  we  find, 
for  instance,  in  the  reproof  in  Is.  i.  or  subsequently  between  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  Pharisees.  But  the  antagonism  which  really  appears  is  one  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  struggle  maintained  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  is  not  a  struggle  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  embraced  the  religious  principle  in  its  purity  and 
truth,  against  the  mass  who  stand  upon  a  lower  plane  and  are  under  the  influence 
of  sense,  but  it  is  a  struggle  of  men  who  remain  true  to  the  God  who  has  re- 
vealed himself  to  their  fathers,  against  the  mass  who  have  apostatized  to  strange 
gods  and  to  strange  religions.  Not  bondage  to  sense  but  unfaithfulness  is  the 
charge  against  the  people  made  by  the  true  servants  of  Jehovah.] 

§6. 

THE   BIBLICAL    IDEA   OF   REVELATION.       I.    GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL   REVELATION. 

77<e  Biblical  idea  of  revelation  has  its  root  in  the  idea  of  Creation.  Revelation  is 
the  development  of  the  relation  in  which  God  has  placed  Himself  to  the  world  in 
bringing  it  into  existence.     The  basis  of  revelation  is  laid  in  the  fact  that  the 
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world  was  called  into  existence  by  the  word  of  God,  and  was  animated  by  His 
Spirit.  The  production  of  different  classes  of  beings  advances  teleologically, 
and  reaches  its  goal  only  when  God  has  created  man  in  His  own  image.  In  this 
progression  the  foundation  of  revelation  is  laid.  For  revelation  is,  in  general, 
GocVs  icitness  and  communication  of  IlimseJf  to  the  world  fen'  the  realisation  qf  tJie 
end  of  creation,  and  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  full  communion  of  man  with 
God.  After  the  tearing  asunder  through  sin  of  the  bond  of  the  original  com- 
munion of  man  with  God,  God  testifies,  partly  in  nature  and  the  historical  guid- 
ance of  mankind,  and  partly  in  each  one's  conscience,  of  His  power,  goodness, 
and  justice,  and  thus  draws  man  to  seek  God  ;  comp.  how  the  Old  Testament 
points  to  this  witness  of  God,  which  is  perceptible  even  to  the  heathen,  in  Isa. 
xl.  '^1-2G  ;  Jer.  x.;  Ps.  xix.  2  ff.,  xciv.  8-10  (1).  The  outer  and  inner  forms  of 
this  universal  revelation  stand  in  a  continual  relation  of  reciprocity,  since  man's 
inward  experience  of  the  divine  testimony  is  awakened  through  the  objective 
outward  witness  of  God  ;  but  this  outward  witness  is  first  understood  by  the  in- 
ward (see  Acts  xvii.  28,  in  its  relation  to  ver.  27).  Yet  the  personal  communion 
of  man  with  God,  as  demanded  by  his  ideal  constitution,  is  not  recovered  by 
means  of  this  general  revelation.  The  living  God  remains  to  the  natural  man, 
in  all  his  searchings,  a  hidden  God  (comp.  Isa.  xlv.  15  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  18  ;  John  i.  18). 
The  knowledge  of  His  at^ior  6vva/j.ic  kuI  0ei6t>]q  does  not  in  fact  lead  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  and  living  God,  nor  does  the  testimony  of  conscience  that  we 
are  bound  to  Him  produce  a  personal  vital  communion  with  Him.  Nay,  con- 
science rather  testifies  to  man  of  his  separation  from  God,  and  that  he  has  dis- 
owned the  being  of  God  attested  to  him  in  nature  and  history  ;  whence  the  Old 
Testament  calls  the  heathen  "those  that  forget  God,"  Ps.  ix.  18  (2).  It  is  only  by 
God's  stooping  to  man  in  personal  testimony  to  Himself,  and  by  the  objective  pres- 
entation of  Himself,  that  a  vital  communion  is  actually  established  between  Him 
and  man.  This  is  the  special  revelation  (3),  which  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
covenant  between  God  and  a  chosen  race,  and  the  founding  of  a  kingdom  of 
God  am.ong  the  latter,  culminates  in  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh, 
advances  from  this  point  to  the  gathering  of  a  people  of  God  in  all  nations,  and 
is  completed  in  the  making  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  (Isa.  Ixv.  17,  Ixvi. 
22  ;  Piev.  xxi.  1  ff.),  where  God  shall  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  xv.  28).  The  relation 
between  general  and  special  revelation  is  such,  that  the  former  is  the  continual 
basis  of  the  latter,  the  latter  the  aim  and  completion  of  the  former,  as,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  view,  the  covenant  in  the  theocracy  is  presupposed  in  the 
worldwide  covenant  with  Noah.  As  in  nature  each  realm  has  its  own  laws,  and 
yet  the  several  realms  stand  in  inseparable  connection,  since  the  lower  steps  always 
form  a  basis  for  the  higher,  and  the  higher  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
lower,  so  the  general  and  special  revelations,  the  order  of  nature  and  of  salvation 
in  the  system  of  the  world,  are  knit  together  in  organic  unity,  as,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Logos  is  the  Mediator  of  both  (4). 

(1)  What  is  called  the  phys^ico-theological,  the  moral  evidence  of  God's  existence, 
etc.,  is  repeatedly  presented' in  the  Old  Testament  in  a  popular  form  ;  it  occurs 
in  the  protest  of  the  prophets  ag-ainst  heathenism.  Comp.  Isa.  xl.  21-26  :  "  Do 
ve  not  know  ?  do  ye  not  hear  ?"hath  it  not  been  told  you  from  the  beginning  ? 
have  ye  no  understanding  of  the  founding  of  the  earth  ?     He  that  sits  enthroned 
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over  the  circle  of  the  earth  .  .  .  that  stretcheth  out  tlie  heavens  as  a  curtain  .  .  . 
that  bringeth  the  princes  to  nothing,  and  maketh  the  judges  of  the  earth  like  a 
waste,"  etc.  Ver.  36  points  to  the  starry  sky.  Jer.  x.  brings  to  mind  the  living 
God  who  rules  in  the  universe.  Ps.  xix.  3  ff.  shows  specially  how  God  has 
revealed  His  splendor  and  order-establishing  sway  in  the  sun  and  its  course.  Ps. 
xciv.  9  presents  the  argument  :  "  He  who  plants  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear?  He 
who  formed  the  eye,  shall  not  He  see  V  This  verse  admits  of  no  difference  of 
exposition.  The  thought  is  this  :  the  Creator  of  hearing  and  sight  must  Him- 
self have  an  analogous  knowledge — must  be  a  living  God,  who  sees  all  things, 
and  hears  prayer.  Ver.  10,  "  He  who  chastises  the  nations,  shall  not  He  punish. 
He,  who  teaches  man  knowledge?"  is  often  explained  thus:  He  who  punishes 
the  nations  in  general,  shall  not  Ho  also  punish  in  the  actual  case  which  is 
before  us  ?  To  me,  the  exposition  of  Hupfeld  and  Hitzig  apjiears  to  be  more  cor- 
rect, according  to  which  the  D'iJ  "ID'  refers  to  divine  correction  in  man's  con- 
science. Then  we  get  a  good  parallelism  to  the  second  member.  The  verse  is 
thus  a  reference  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  man's  conscience  and  reason  :  He 
who  has  given  conscience  and  reason.  He  who  proclaims  Himself  in  them  to  be  a 
God  of  retribution,  should  He  not  also  proclaim  Himself  so  in  reality,  in  His 
providences  toward  the  nations  ? 

(3)  The  expression  Cl'ri75<  'HDty,  Ps.  ix.  18,  is  not,  with  Umbreit,  to  be  con- 
nected directly  with  the  forgetting  of  a  purer  ancient  religion,  but  with  the  for- 
getting and  denying  of  God's  testimony,  as  it  comes  continually  to  the  D'lJ  them- 
selves. 

(3)  In  treating  of  special  revelation,  we  meet  one  prominent  point  of  difference 
between  the  biblical  idea  of  revelation  and  the  idea  usually  developed  in  the 
so-called  Vermittelungstheologie  (comp.  Schultz's  Old  Testament  Theol.).  This 
school  limits  the  idea  of  revelation  as  much  as  possible  to  the  inner  life  of  man  ; 
revelation  is  made  to  consist  essentially  in  a  divine  "  self-communication  through 
men  inspired  of  God."  Revelation  operates  by  w^orking  in  the  heart  of  man 
"  an  immediate  certainty  of  divine  life"  (s.  Schultz,  p.  Gl,  and  my  review  in 
Zoeckler  und  Andrete,  Allg.  literar.  Anzeiger,  1870,  p.  104  f.).  The  objective  facts 
are  not  entirely  denied  ;  it  is  not  denied  that  events  did  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  Israelites  to  which  that  inward  self-communication  of  God  to  the  prophets 
(of  whom  Moses  may  be  regarded  as  the  first)  attaches  itself.  But  the  objective 
personal  self-presentation  of  God  which  the  Bible  undoubtedly  asserts  is  not 
admitted,  for  fear  of  too  dangerous  an  approach  to  the  sphere  of  the  miraculous. 
or  else  it  is  spoken  of  in  a  very  indefinite  way.  [Comp.  the  chapter  on  Moses  in 
Schultz,  especially  p.  139  ff.]  But  [to  this  it  may  be  answered]  if  revelation  is  at 
bottom  only  God's  communication  of  Himself  through  inspired  men,  if  it  acts 
only  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  certain  chosen  men  an  immediate  certainty  of  the 
divine  existence,  no  specific  difference  between  a  prophet  and  a  heathen  sage 
can  be  made  out  ;  for  even  in  the  heathen  an  immediate  certainty  of  the  divine 
existence  existed.  In  order  that  such  a  relation  of  personal  communion  between 
God  and  man  as  the  idea  of  humanity  requires  may  exist,  we  must  have  that 
objective  presentation  of  Himself  by  God  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  word, 
"  Here  am  I,"  Isa.  lii.  6,  Ixv.  1. 

Luther,  for  example,  has  with  reason,  in  his  commentary  on  Ps.  xviii.  (E.rc- 
getica  opera  latina,  Erl.  Ausg.  xvi.  p.  71),  pointed  out  how,  from  the  beginning, 
the  divine  government  aimed  at  binding  the  revelation  of  God  to  a  given  object  : 
"  Voluit  enim  dominus  et  ab  initio  semper  id  curavit,  ut  esset  aliquod  monumen- 
tum  et  signum  memoriale  externum,  quo  alligaret  fidem  credentium  in  se,  ne  ad- 
ducerentur  variis  et  jieregrinis  fervoribus  inspontaneasreligiones  seu  potius  idolo- 
latrias. "  Divine  revelation  must  enter  the  world  as  a  proclamation,  in  whicii 
the  personality  of  God  as  such  meets  man,  not  as  an  inexpressible  numen  or 
Divinity,  but  as  God  Himself.  When  that  is  made  clear  to  us,  we  discern  the 
educational  character  of  the  divine  forms  of  revelation.  To  mankind  in  its 
childhood  God's  existence  must  be  taught  in  theophany  from  without,  and  then 
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from  that  point  revelation  advances  toward  the  manifestation  of  tlie  reality  of 
this  God  in  the  spirit  (comp.  §  55). 

(4)  If  an  older  supernaturalistic  view  places  revelation  in  the  more  restricted 
sense  in  direct  opposition  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  represents  special  revela- 
tion as  entering  into  the  world  as  a  Dem  ex  machina,  this  is  in  nowise  the  bibli- 
cal view. 

§7. 

II.  niSTORICAIi    CnAEACTER   AND    GRADUAL   PROGRESS   OF   REVELATION.       ITS  RELA- 
TION   TO   THE    WHOLE    OP    MAN's   LIFE. 

Its  Siq)e)matural  Character. 

According  to  this,  the  sj)ecial  revelation  of  God,  since  it  enters  the  sphere  of  ' 
human  life,  o'bserves  the  laics  of  historical  development  which  are  grovnd£d  in  the 
general  divine  system  of  the  world.  It  does  not  at  a  bound  enter  the  world  all 
finished  and  complete  ;  but  from  a  limited  and  relatively  incomplete  begin- 
ning, confining  itself  to  one  separate  people  and  race,  it  advances  to  its  com- 
pletion in  Christ  in  a  gradual  manner  corresponding  to  the  natural  development 
of  mankind,  and  guides  that  development  into  the  jjath  of  the  divine  order  of 
salvation,  so  as  to  communicate  to  man,  by  an  historical  process,  the  fulness  of 
God  which  Christ  bears  in  Himself.  And  because  revelation  aims  at  the  restora- 
tion of  full  communion  between  God  and  man,  it  is  directed  to  the  whole  of  man'' s 
life.  It  does  not  complete  its  work  by  operating  either  exclusively  or  mainly 
upon  man's  faculties  of  knowledge  ;  but  constantly  advancing,  it  produces  and 
shapes  the  communion  of  God  and  man,  as  well  by  divine  witness  in  word  as  by 
manifestations  of  God  in  the  visible  world,  the  institution  of  a  commonwealth  and 
its  regulations,  revelations  of  God  within,  the  sending  of  the  Spirit,  and  spirit- 
ual awakenings  ;  and  all  this  so  that  a  constant  relation  exists  between  the  revealing 
history  of  salvation  and  the  revealing  word,  inasmuch  as  each  divine  fact  is  preceded 
by  the  word  which  discloses  the  counsel  of  God  (Amos  iii.  7)  now  to  be  com- 
pleted ;  and  again,  the  word  of  God  arises  from  the  completed  fact,  and  testifies 
thereto  (1).  In  these  operations  revelation  makes  itself  known  as  differing  from 
the  natural  revelations  of  the  human  mind,  not  only  by  the  continuity  and  the  or- 
ganic connection  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  history  of  salvation,  but  also  in  its 
special  character  {miracle),  which  points  distinctly  to  a  divine  causality.  It  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  organs  of  revelation  themselves  through  a  special  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  of  which  they  are  conscious  as  a  divine  insjnration,  and  finally,  by  all  who 
in  faith  accept  revelation,  through  their  oioi  experience  of  salvation  (2). 

(1)  Biblical  revelation,  as  here  defined,  is  distinguished  from  the  view  of  the 
older  Protestant  theology  in  two  respects.  On  the  old  view,  revelation  was 
essentially,  and  almost  exclusively,  regarded  as  doctrine.  In  other  words,  what 
was  urged  was  chiefly  the  influence  of  God  on  human  hnoicledge — a  defect 
which  appeared  still  more  one-sidedly  in  the  older  supernaturalism,  which 
regarded  revelation  as  concerned  with  the  communication  of  a  higher  knowledge, 
which  human  reason  either  would  not  have  found  at  all,  or,  as  the  rationalistic 
supernaturalism  teaches,  at  least  not  so  soon  nor  so  perfectly.  But  if  this  was 
all,  it  would  in  fact  have  been  better  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  send  directly  from 
heaven  a  ready-made  system  of  doctrine.  This  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  Moham- 
medan idea  of  revelation.     And  what  need  was  there  of  this  vast  historical  ap- 
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paratus  in  order  simply  to  bring  to  the  world  a  divine  doctrine  vrhich  was  then 
to  be  accredited  by  the  facts  of  revelation  ?  The  second  point  in  which  the 
older  view  of  revelation  was  unjust  to  the  biblical  one,  was  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  gradual  development  which  revelation  passes  through  in  the  Scripture 
itself.  The  Bible,  as  the  record  of  the  teachings  of  revelation,  was  supposed  to 
attest  equally,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  trutlis  which  the  Church  has 
accepted  as  doctrines  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  example,  was  found  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

If  we  look  into  the  Scriptures,  we  see  that,  without  doubt,  revelation  has  to  do 
with  an  influence  on  man's  knowledge^  but  not  this  exclusively,  and  never  so  as  to 
make  this  stand  in  the  foreground.  A  people  of  God  is  to  be  created  from  our 
sinful  race  ;  a  community  having  in  itself  divine  life  is  to  be  planted,  and  man- 
kind thus  to  be  transformed  into  a  kingdom  of  God,  a  tabernacle  of  God  among 
men  (Rev.  xxi.).  Revelation,  tl^en,  cannot  possibly  confine  itself  to  the  cognitive 
side  of  man.  Biblical  Theology  must  be  a  theology  of  A'lwme  facts  ;  not,  indeed, 
in  the  limited  view  which  has  been  taken  (comp.  Ad.  Koehler's  paper  in  Ullmann's 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1852,  p.  875  ff.),  as  if  the  work  of  revelation  simply  consisted  in 
divine  acts  and  then  all  knowledge  originated  merely  through  reflection  on  the 
facts  of  revelation  ; — on  a  similarly  limited  view  of  Hofmann,  in  his  Weissagung 
und  Erfdllung,  comp.  §  14.  The  matter  stands  thus  :  between  the  facts  or  the 
history  of  revelation  on  one  side  and  the  testimony  of  the  divine  word  on  the  other, 
^mutual  correspondence  exists  :  for  exam2)le,  the  flood  is  announced  as  a  divine 
judgment — the  threatening  word  precedes  it  ;  and  then,  after  the  fact  has  taken 
place,  a  further  word  of  God  grows  from  it.  This  goes  on  down  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord. — Amos  iii.  7  :  "  The  Lord  Jehovah  does  nothing  without  re- 
vealing His  secret  to  His  servants  the  prophets."  This  passage  points  to  the  close 
connection  of  the  words  and  facts  of  divine  revelation. 

(2)  The  true  definition  of  miracle  and  inspiration  will  be  discussed  further  on. 
— The  living  experience  of  salvation  is  indeed  first  found  complete  on  the  basis  of 
the  New  Testament  revelation.  It  is  there  the  testimony  of  the  new  creature,  who 
knows  that  what  he  owes  to  the  word  of  God  differs  specifically  from  that  which 
he  could  have  found  in  the  path  of  nature.  But  in  the  Old  Testament  also  there 
lies  a  mighty  witness  in  the  passage,  "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee  ?"  (Ex.  xv. 
11),  as  well  as  in  the  acknowledgment  that  Israel  had  a  law  such  as  no  other 
people  on  earth  had  (Deut.  iv.  G-8  ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  19  f.,  etc.). 

§8. 

III.    THE    OLD   AKD  NEW   TESTAMENTS    TS    THEIR    RELATION   TO    HEATnENISM   AND 

TO   EACH   OTHER. 

Revelation  falls  into  two  principal  divisions,  the  Old  and  the  Neio  Testaments, 
which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  preparation  and  fulfilment,  and  are 
thus,  as  a  connected  dispensation  of  salvation,  distinguished  from  all  other  relig- 
ions. Comp.  specially  Eph.  ii.  12  (1).  The  law  and  the  prophets  are  fulfilled  in 
Christianity  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  heathen  religions  are  not  fulfilled  in 
Christianity,  but  come  to  naught.  It  is  true  that  heathenism  was  a  preparation  for 
Christianity,  not  simply  negatively  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  forms  of  religious  life 
which  it  produced,  and  the  making  felt  the  need  of  salvation,  but  also,  by  bring- 
ing the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  the  human  soul  to  a  richer  development, 
it  added  to  the  gospel — which  seeks  to  enlist  in  its  service  all  the  powers  of  man's 
nature — many  homogeneous  elements,  thus  opening  to  tlie  truth  many  paths 
among  men.  But  heathenism  not  only  lacks  the  series  of  divine  facts  through 
which  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  completion  of  salvation  in  Christ,  and  like- 
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v.-ise  all  I'nowledge  concerning  the  divine  counsel  of  salvation  (comp.  Isa.  xli.  22, 
xliii.  Off.,  xliv.  7  ff.,  etc.)  (2);  but  it  has  not  so  much  as  prepared  the  human 
basis  from  -which  the  redemption  of  man  could  historically  proceed.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  heathen  culture,  even  if  capable  of  being  shaped  by  revelation,  is 
yet  no  necessary  condition  for  the  redemptive  operation  of  the  gospel,  1  Cor.  i.  18- 
30  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  heathenism,  which  has  no  knowledge  of  the  liolincss 
of  God,  and  so  no  full  idea  of  sin,  but  only  a  keen  sense  of  injustice,  lacks  those 
conditions  under  which  alone  a  sphere  of  life  could  be  generated  which  presented 
a  fit  soil  for  the  founding  of  the  work  of  redemption  (cf.  Rothe's  Theol.  Ethih,  2d 
ed.  ii.  p.  120  ff.)  (3). 

But  the  tmity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  must  not  be  understood  as  identity. 
Tlie  Old  Testament  itself,  while  it  regards  the  decree  of  salvation  revealed  in  it, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  founded  thereupon,  as  eternal,  as  extending  to  all  times 
and  to  all  races  of  men  (from  Gen.  xii.  3  onward,  comp.  also  the  parallel  pas- 
sages ;  further,  Isa.  xlv.  23  f.,  liv.  10,  etc.),  acknowledges  that  the  manifestation 
of  God's  kingdom  at  that  time  was  imperfect  and  temporary  ;  for  it  points  forward 
to  a  new  revelation,  in  which  that  which  is  demanded  by  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
signijied  by  its  ordinances  shall  become  a  reality  through  divine  communication  of 
life  (comp.  Deut.  xxx.  G);  indeed,  at  the  very  time  in  which  the  old  form  of  the 
theocracy  was  overthrown,  it  predicted  the  new  eternal  covenant  which  God 
would  make  with  His  people  (Jer.  xxxi.  31  ff.)  (4). — But  still  more  distinctly 
does  the  New  Testament  emphasize  the  difference  from  the  Old  which  subsists 
within  the  unity  of  the  two  covenants.  The  eternal  counsel  of  salvation,  although 
announced  by  the  prophets,  is  nevertheless  not  completely  revealed  till  after  its 
actual  realization  (Rom.  xvi.  25  f.;  1  Pet.  i.  10  ff.  ;  Eph.  i.  9  f.,  iii.  5).  The 
tuition  of  the  law  reached  its  goal  in  the  grace  and  truth  of  Christ  (John  i.  17  ; 
Rom.  X.  4  ;  Gal.  iii.  24  f.).  In  the  saving  benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  the 
shadow  of  the  old  dispensation  passes  into  reality  (Col.  ii.  17  ;  Heb.  x.  1  ff.)  : 
therefore  the  greatest  man  in  the  old  covenant  is  less  than  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  (Matt.  xi.  11);  indeed,  the  Old  Testament  teachings  and  institutions, 
divested  of  their  fulfilment  in  Clirist,  sink  down  into  poor  and  beggarly  rudiments 
(Gal.  iv.  9)  (5). 

(1)  According  to  Eph.  ii.  12,  the  heathen,  as  anrjTJioTpiuiihoL  ttjq  iro7.LTeiag  tov 
'\(ypai/l,  are  also  ^hoL  tuv  ihaOtjKuv  TfjQ  inayyel'ia^.  Israel  has  hope,  the  heathen  are 
iTiTrlia  fif/  exovtcc  '■  Israel  has  the  living  God,  the  heathen  are  aOeoi  hv  tC)  KSofiu. 

(2)  What  did  heathenism  ever  transmit  to  the  coming  generations  after  its  bloom 
was  dead,  as  the  work  of  its  seers  and  oracles  ?  What  permanent  knowledge  to 
comfort  men  and  inspire  them  with  hope  in  times  of  trouble  ?  The  answer  to 
this  can  only  be,  that  heathen  divination  which  searched  heaven  and  earth  to  find 
signs  of  God's  will,  which  even  knocked  in  its  questionings  at  the  gates  of  the 
kingdom  of  death,  which  listened  for  the  divine  voice  in  the  depth  of  the  human 
breast,  never  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  counsel  of  the  living  God  ;  so  that  the 
old  heathenism  at  the  close  of  its  development  stood  helpless— in  spite  of  all  its 
searching,  possessing  no  key  to  the  understanding  of  God's  ways,  and  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  goal  of  history.  Or  did  not  its  knowledge  of  the  divine  counsel 
take  refuge  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  political  wisdo7n,  when  the  mind  of  man 
emancipated  itself  from  the  decaying  power  of  divination  ?  The  idea  of  a  provi- 
dence, of  a  moral  order  of  the  world,  everywhere  appears,  no  doubt,  as  a  witness 
of  the  relimous  constitution  of  man  and  the  indestructible  power  of  conscience. 
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But  with  this  thought  -wrestles  the  belief  in  darlc  fate  ;  and  this,  as  is  forcibly 
brought  out  by  Wuttke  (Geschichte  des  Ileidenthums,  i.  p.  98),  is  "the  evil 
conscience  of  heathenism  continually  admonishing  and  tormenting— the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  gods  making  it  more  and  more  evident  that  they 
are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  that  they  are  of  this  world,  wiiile  they  ought  to 
be  a  spiritual  power  over  it,  and  therefore  bear  in  themselves  the  germ  of 
death." — Whether  destiny  or  virtue  determhies  the  world,  or  how  the  operations 
of  both  are  divided,  is  a  riddle  which  ever  turns  up  unsolved,  although  boldly 
answered  now  in  this  way,  now  in  that.  Observe,  for  example,  to  cite  but  a  few 
instances,  how  a  Demosthenes  at  first  testifies  to  the  reign  of  divine  justice  in  the 
history  of  nations  ;  how  he  prophetically  announces  the  fall  of  the  power  which 
rests  on  falsehood  and  perjury  ;  how  he  concedes,  indeed,  that  destiny  deter- 
mines the  issue  of  all  things,  but  holds  its  gifts  of  fortune  possible  only  where 
there  exists  a  moral  claim  on  the  favor  of  the  gods  {Olynth.  ii.  10.  23);  and  how, 
in  the  evening  of  his  life,  he  knows  no  better  explanation  of  the  misfortune  of  his 
people  than  that  the  destiny  of  all  men,  as  it  rules  at  present,  is  hard  and  dread- 
ful, and  that  therefore  even  Athens  must  receive  its  share  of  the  misfortune 
common  to  man,  in  spite  of  its  own  good  fortune  (de  cor.  p.  311).  Or  see  liow  a 
Plutarch,  who,  in  his  remarkable  book  on  the  late  execution  of  divine  punishment, 
shows  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  divine  method  of  judgment,  but  acknowl- 
edges in  his  consolatory  epistle  to  ApoUonius,  chap.  vi.  £[.,  no  higher  law  for 
human  things  than  the  law  of  change — see  how  he  answers  the  above-mentioned 
question  in  his  treatise  on  the  fate  of  Rome  ;  how  he  seeks  to  comprehend  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  world  by  the  combination  of  the  two  principles,  des- 
tiny and  virtue.  He  teaches  (chap,  ii.),  that  as  in  the  universe  theSearth  has 
established  itself  gradually  out  of  the  conflict  and  tumult  of  elementary  matter, 
and  has  lent  to  the  other  things  a  firm  position,  so  it  is  with  the  history  of  man. 
The  greatest  kingdoms  in  the  world  were  driven  about  and  came  into  collision 
with  each  other  by  chance,  and  thus  began  a  total  confusion  and  destruction  of 
all  things.  Then  Time,  which  with  the  Godhead  founded  Rome,  mixed  fortune 
and  virtue,  in  order  that,  taking  from  both  what  was  their  own,  it  might  set  up 
for  all  men  a  holy  hearth,  an  abiding  stay  and  eternal  foundation,  an  anchor  for 
things  driven  about  amid  storm  and  waves.  Thus  in  the  Roman  empire  the 
weightiest  matters  attained  stability  and  security  ;  everything  is  in  order,  and 
has  entered  on  an  immovable  orbit  of  government.  [Programm  ilier  das 
Verhdltniss  der  alttest.  Prophetic  zu?-  heidnischen  Mantik,   1801.] 

(3)  In  asserting  on  biblical  grounds  the  essential  connection  of  tJie  Old  and  New 
Testaments^  we  stand  in  opposition  to  that  view  of  the  Old  Testament  especially 
which  has  been  advanced  by  Schleiermacher  in  his  Olauhenslehre.  Sclileier- 
macher's  position  (§  13)  is  this  :  "  Christianity  stands,  indeed,  in  a  special 
historical  connection  with  Judaism  ;  but  in  respect  to  its  historical  existence  and 
aim,  its  relation  to  Judaism  and  to  heathenism  is  the  same."  The  more  this  view 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  become  prevalent,  as  it  has  in  late  years,  the  more 
necessary  is  it  to  look  at  it  closel}'.  [Ritschl,  in  his  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Jtistification,  opposes  it.]  When  Schleiermacher,  in  the  first  place,  bases 
his  proposition  on  the  assertion  that  Judaism  required  to  be  re-fashioned  by 
means  of  non-Jewish  elements  hefore  Christlcmity  coidd  proceed  from  it,  this  is  an 
assertion  in  the  highest  degree  contrary  to  history.  For  to  what  does  Christ 
attach  His  gospel  of  the  kingdom  ?  Is  it  to  Judaism  as  re-shaped  by  Greek 
philosophy  into  Hellenism  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  to  the  laio  and  promise  of  the  Old 
Covenant  ?  Even  where  the  New  Testament  comes  into  connection  with  ideas  of 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  still  an  essential 
difference  between  that  Alexandrian  self-redemption  and  the  Christian  facts  of 
redemption.  This  is  so  clear  and  certain,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  waste  words 
upon  the  subject.  Rather  we  must  say,  conversely,  that  heathenism,  Ifore 
receiving  Christianity,  had  to  he  prepared  monotheistically ;  which  was  mainly 
effected  by  that  mission  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora,  which  had  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  Raman  world.     Schleiermacher  is  right  when  he  argues,  in  the  second 
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place,  that  it  is  possible  to  pass  directly  from  heathenism  to  Christianity  ■without 
passing  through  Judaism  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  heathenism  the 
training  of  the  law  is  partly  supplied  by  conscience  (Ep.  to  the  Romans),  and 
that  even  the  gospel  includes  the  preaching  of  the  law,  when  it  commences  with 
the  word  "  Repent."  To  Schleiermacher's  third  objection,  that  though  Christ 
sprang  out  of  Judaism,  yet  many  more  heathens  than  Jews  have  embraced 
Christianity,  we  have  to  say  that  Israel  hardened  its  heart  because  it  had 
from  the  first  a  possession  which  it  deemed  sufficient,  while  in  heathenism  a 
conscious  need  of  salvation  and  a  seeking  after  God  existed. 

Niigelsbach  has  well  pointed  out  (Vorrede  zur  homer.  Theol.,  2d  ed.  p.  xix.) 
how  the  "  seeking  after  God  was  the  living  pulse  in  the  whole  religious  develop- 
ment of  antiquity."  "  But,"  he  continues,  "  it  is  clear  as  can  be,  that  this  seek- 
ing was  much  further  developed  in  the  vague  feeling  of  want  and  a  longing  for 
its  supply,  than  in  the  capacity  to  satisfy  it  by  its  own  power."  The  attempts 
"  to  find  the  real  and  essential  Deity"  failed  altogether.  Schleiermacher's 
fourth  argument  is  as  follows  :  What  is  most  valuable  for  the  Christian  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  utterances  of  the  nobler  and  purer 
heathenism — for  example,  in  the  Greek  philosophy  (a  view  often  expressed  ;  comp. 
V.  Lasaulx,  Socrates'*  Life,  TeacJiing,  and  Death,  1858);  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  is  least  valuable  which  is  most  distinctly  Jewish.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly 
correct  that  much  which  belongs  specifically  to  the  Old  Testament  is  abolished  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  if  we  ask  what  is  specific  and  essential  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  opposition  to  heathenism,  the  answer  is  not  Monotheism  ; 
for  there  is  a  monotheisiic  heathenism  as  well,  and  heathenism  wrestles  to  lay 
hold  on  the  Deity  as  a  unity  ;  but  for  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  opposition 
to  heathenism,  the  common  bond  is,  above  all,  the  knowledge  of  God's  holiness. 
With  this  it  follows,  as  shown  in  the  text,  that,  because  the  heathen  had  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine  holiness,  they  also  had  not  a  complete  sense  of  sin  (comp. 
the  striking  remarks  of  Carl  Ludw.  Roth  in  his  critique  of  Nagelsbach's 
"  Homer.  Theol.,"  Erlanger  Zeitschrift  filr  Protestnntismus  und  Kirche,  i.  1841,  p. 
387  ff.).  In  regard  to  the  alleged  expressions  in  agreement  with  Christianity 
which  can  be  traced  in  heathenism,  it  must  be  noticed  that  all  those  dispersed 
rays  of  light  do  not  make  a  sun— that,  with  all  these,  the  conditions  were  not 
given  for  the  founding  of  a  community  of  salvation. 

It  remains  undeniable  that  the  community  which  was  gathered  out  of  Israel 
forms  the  true  root  of  the  Christian  Church  (comp.  Rom.  xi.).  With  good 
reason  has  Steudel  (in  his  Theologie  des  A.  T.  p.  541)  met  Schleiermacher  with 
the  question,  where  it  could  be  said  to  the  heathen  in  the  same  way  as  to  the 
Jews  :  "  He  is  come,  to  whom  all  the  men  of  God  have  pointed,  and  for  whom 
they  have  waited."     This  is  not  simply  an  external  historical  connection. 

(4)  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  law  at  the  time  in  which  it  was 
given  did  not  present  itself  as  a  law  to  be  abrogated,  for  thereby  the  law  would 
have  weakened  itself.  Certainly  the  Mosaic  regulations  are  given  very  posi- 
tively, as  everlasting  regulations,  from  which  Israel  was  not  to  deviate  ;  but  that 
i\\Q  position  of  the  peoiile  towcord  the  law  shall  in  the  future  be  difi"erent  from  what 
it  is  in  the  present  time,  is  stated  in  the  Pentateuch  very  distinctly,  viz.,  Deut. 
XXX.  6,  where  it  is  declared,  that  in  the  last  tmies  God  will  circumcise  the  heart 
of  the  people,  and  so  will  not  meet  them  merely  in  the  way  of  command,  but  will 
awaken  in  them  a  susceptibility  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Thus  the  germ  of 
the  prophecy  of  a  new  covenant  of  an  essentially  different  character,  as  it  was 
uttered  by  Jeremiah  in  those  very  days  when  the  battlements  of  the  old  city  of 
David  sank  in  the  dust,  lies  already  in  the  Pentateuch. 

(5)  Since  such  a  dilYerence  exists  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments— a 
difference  which  chiefly  centres  in  the  contrast  between  the  law  and  the  gospel  - 
it  is  to  be  expected  from  the  outset  that  with  this  practical  difference  a  theoretical 
one  must  corres{)ond,  and  that  we  shall  not  find  in  the  Old  Testament  the  meta- 
physical doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  is  the  point  in  which  the  earlier  theology 
erred. 
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in.— HISTORY   OF   THE  CULTIVATION   OF   OLD   TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY   IN   THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH  (1). 

§9. 

THEOLOGICAL   VIEW   OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT   IN   THE   EAKLT   CnUKCH   AND   IN 

THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 

Old  Testament  Theology,  as  an  independent  branch  of  history,  is,  like  Biblical 
Theology  in  general,  a  modern  science.  During  the  whole  development  of  church 
doctrine  down  to  the  Reformation,  and  also  in  the  old  Protestant  theology,  no 
distinct  line  was  drawn  between  the  essential  contents  of  revelation  as  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  and  tlie  doctrinal  formulas  elaborated  from  them  ; 
and  still  less  were  the  successive  stages  of  revelation  and  types  of  doctrine  which 
are  presented  in  Scripture  recognized.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  early  Church 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  heresy  of  Marcion,  which  completely  severed 
Christianity  from  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  it  did  not  avoid  the  opposite 
error  of  confounding  the  two  Testaments.  The  proposition,  Novum  Tcstamentum 
in  Vetere  lutet,  Vetus  TeHtamcntum  in  Novo  patct,  which  is  in  itself  correct,  was  so 
perverted  as  to  be  made  to  mean  that  the  v/hole  of  Christian  theology,  veiled  in- 
deed, but  already  fully  formed,  could  be  shown  to  exist  in  the  Old  Testament  (2). 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  Alexandrian  theology^  which  changed  the 
distinction  between  the  law  and  the  gospel  into  a  mere  difference  of  degree,  and 
attributed  to  the  prophets  in  general  the  same  illumination  as  to  the  apostles  (3). 

But  even  those  doctors  of  the  Church  who,  like  Augustine,  more  correctly 
apprehended  the  distinction  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  the  difference 
of  degree  between  the  revelation  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  with 
respect  to  the  benefits  of  salvation,  failed  to  recognize  this  difference  in  theory, 
and,  so  far  as  the  more  enlightened  men  of  the  Old  Testament  are  concerned, 
almost  entirely  abandoned  it  (4).  Still  Augustine's  treatment  of  Old  Testament 
history  in  his  work  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xv.-xvii.,  is  not  without  interest  in  its 
bearing  on  Biblical  Theology  (5).  On  the  other  hand,  the  chronicle  of  Sulpicius 
Severus  (6),  v/hich,  in  the  first  book  and  the  beginning  of  the  second,  discourses 
compendiously  on  the  whole  Old  Testament  history,  is  of  no  importance  to 
Biblical  Theology,  though  it  is  not  wanting  in  interest  on  individual  points  (7). 

Still  less  was  the  cultivation  of  Biblical  Theology  as  an  historical  science  pos- 
sible under  the  influence  of  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages,  or  at  all  consistent 
with  the  tendencies  of  that  period.  Even  the  mystical  tendency,  which  went  back 
more  to  the  Bible,  was  deficient  in  sound  hermeneutical  principles,  and  so,  no 
less  than  scholasticism,  did  violence  in  its  speculations  to  the  Scriptures.  Even 
those  who,  like  the  theologians  of  the  School  of  St.  Victor,  had  a  presentiment  of 
a  more  legitimate  treatment  of  Scripture,  were  unable  to  carry  their  ideas  out  (8). 

(1)  This  survey  of  the  history  of  our  science  will  show  how  far  the  view  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  we  have  presented  in  the  preceding  pages  has  been  adopted 
by  those  who  have  written  on  Old  Testament  theology.  Comp.  with  this  my 
Prolegojnet] n  to  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  1845  (also  my  article  "  Weissa- 
gung"  in  1\q\zo'^''s  Ileal- EncykloiK  xvii.),  and  DicstcV s,  Ilistory  cf  the  Old  Testament 
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in  tlie  Christian  Churchy  Jena,  18G9.  The  very  excellent  work  of  Diestel  not  only 
gives  a  history  of  the  way  in  which  tlie  Old  Testament  has  been  viewed  and  ex- 
pounded in  Christian  theology,  but  seeks  also  to  point  out  [though  much  more 
t)riefly  than  might  be  supposed  from  Oehler's  statement — D.  j  the  influence  which  the 
Old  Testament  has  exercised  in  the  course  of  centuries  on  the  life  of  the  Church, 
on  its  constitution,  worship  and  doctrine,  and  on  the  arts  and  laws  of  Christian 
nations.  This  attempt  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  we  find  a  tolerably  complete 
mass  of  material  brought  together  in  a  very  instructive  manner.  (See  my  review 
of  the  work  in.  Andrese  und  Biachmann,  Allg.  litterar.  Anzeiger^  April,  1869,  p. 
245  ff.) 

(2)  The  earliest  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  simply  practically,  but 
theologically,  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  ;  comp.  especially  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Hebrews.  The  controversy  between  the  young  Christian 
Ijody  and  the  wisdom  of  the  scribes  soon  led  to  biblico-theological  questions,  and 
this  was  continued  between  the  orthodox  Church  teachers  and  tlie  heretics. 
The  questions  which,  as  we  see  from  Justin  Martyr's  Z)/c(/o^we  zczYA  Trypho,  and 
Tertullian's  Answer  to  the  Jeics,  were  chiefly  discussed  between  Rabbins  and 
Christian  theologians,  centred  in  Christology.  On  that  topic  we  find  such  ques- 
tions of  debate  as  the  following  :  Does  the  Old  Testament  teach  the  divine  dignity 
of  the  Messiah,  and  does  it  announce  a  Tradt/Toc  Xptardg  ?  In  the  Gnostic  contro- 
versy, the  whole  position  of  Christianity  toward  the  Old  Testament  became  matter 
of  discussion  ;  in  particular,  in  opposition  to  the  Manicheans,  the  question  arose, 
which  remains  yet  unsettled,  viz.,  how  it  stands  with  the  Old  Testament  in  rela- 
tion to  the  knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  eternal  life  (comp.  on 
this  subject  my  Commentationes  ad  theologiam  hiblicam  pertinentes,  1846,  p.  2  ff.). 
But  these  questions  were  not  treated  in  the  way  that  is  followed  by  Biblical 
Theology  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  the  historical  interest  is 
dominant,  but  purely  in  the  interests  of  doctrine,  so  that  the  Church  Fathers 
sought  to  point  out  the  Christian  doctrines  as  existing  in  the  Old  Testament  ; 
and  above  all,  their  ignorance  of  the  [Hebrew]  language  hindered  the  doctors  of 
the  Church  from  studying  the  Old  Testament  thoroughly.  [From  this  remark, 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  Ephrem  Syrus  must  be  excepted. — D.] 

(3)  On  the  position  of  the  Alexandrian  school  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  its 
confounding  of  the  two  Testaments,  we  refer  especially  to  the  account  of  Origen 
by  Redepenning,  Origenes,  i.  p.  273  ff.  The  allegorical  interpretation,  wliich 
he  brouglit  to  its  perfection,  rendered  Origen  incapable  of  perceiving  in  the  Old 
Testament  a  development  of  doctrine,  and  of  representing  the  historical  progress 
of  revelation  impartially. 

(4)  In  proof  of  this,  comp.  Augustin.  c.  Adim.  cap.  iii.  4  :  "  Certis  quibusdam 
■umbris  et  figuris  .  .  .  popuhis  ille  tenebatur,  qui  Tcstamentum  Vetus  accepit  : 
tamen  in  eo  tanta  prfedicatio  et  prjenunciatio  Novi  Testamenti  est,  ut  imlla  (in 
Retract,  i.  23.  2  :  fmne  nulla)  in  evangeliai  atqtie  apostolica  discipUna  rep>eriantm\ 
quamvis  ardua  et  divina pracepta  et  piromissa^  qucB  illis  etiamlifms  veterilms  desint.'''' 

(5)  We  may  regard  these  three  books  in  Augustine's  great  work  as  in  a  certain 
sense  the  first  treatment  of  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Augustine  (cf. 
I.e.  xxii.  30  fin.;  c.  Faust,  xii,  8)  bases  his  statement  on  the  thought  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  divine  kingdom  is  comprised  in  seven  periods,  of  which  the  week  of 
creation  forms  tlie  type.  The  first  five  periods  fall  in  the  Old  Testament  times, 
and  are  bounded  by  Noah,  Abraham,  David,  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the 
appearing  of  Christ  ;  the  sixth  is  the  present  age  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  Sabbath  of 
the  world  follows  as  the  seventh.  We  shall  see  how,  in  the  Reformed  theology 
at  a  later  period,  this  thought  was  used  in  what  is  called  the  system  of  periods 

(§  11). 

(6)  In  connection  with  the  chronicle  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  which  Diestel  has 
singularly  overlooked,  the  essay  of  Bernays  deserves  to  be  read  :  "  The  Chronicle 
of  Sulpicius  Severus;  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  classical  andhiblical  studies.'''' 
1861.     The  chronicle  was  written  a  little  after  a.d.  400. 

(7)  The  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  ancient  Church  reaches  its  close 
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with  Gregory  the  Great  ;  but  his  gigantic  work,  Moralia  in  Jobum,  and  his 
other  works  on  the  Old  Testament,  are  particuhirly  important  only  so  far  as  they 
make  us  more  closely  acquainted  with  the  style  of  exegesis  in  the  old  Church. 

(8)  See  Liebner,  '■'■  llugo  von  St.  Viktor  uiid  die  theologischen  Richtungeri  seiner 
Zeit,^^  1833,  p.  128  ff.— True,  much  detached  matter  valuable  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  brought  to  light  in  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  in  which  the  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages  lives  and  moves,  as  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux's  lectures  on  Canticles  show  ;  but  this  is  not  anything  belonging  to 
Biblical  Theology.  Nay,  the  simpler  explanations  of  the  Bible  appeared  so 
despicable  to  the  ruling  scholasticism^  that  the  name,  biblical  theologian,  came  to 
mean  the  same  as  a  narrow-minded  person  (see  Liebner,  I.e.  p.  16G).  The  Rabbins 
of  the  middle  ages  accomplished  more,  especially  Moses  Maimonides,  who  must 
often  be  consulted  on  Old  Testament  Theology,  particularly  on  the  ordinances 
and  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

§10. 

TnEOLOGICAL  VIEW   OF   THK    OLD   TESTAMENT   IN   THE   AGE   OF   THE   REFORMATION. 

The  Reformation  principle  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  drew  the  at- 
tention of  theologians  to  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  New.  A  more  lively 
interest  in  it  had  been  already  awakened  by  John  Reuchlin  ;  though  in  the  case  of 
Reuchlin  himself  this  interest  was  directed  less  to  the  simple  theological  meaning  of 
the  Old  Testament,  than  to  the  old  mysterious  learning  it  was  supposed  to  contain. 
Nevertheless  Ilieronymus  redivivus,  as  Reuchlin  was  called  because  of  his  trilinguis 
eruditio,  rendered  great  service  to  the  "  rise  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  not  simply 
by  opening  a  path  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  Germany,  but  particularly  by  the 
firmness  with  which  he  lays  it  down  as  the  duty  of  the  expositor  of  Scripture  to 
go  back  to  the  original  text  expounded  according  to  its  literal  sense,  and  to  refuse 
to  be  dependent  on  the  Vulgate,  and  the  traditional  expositions  of  the  Church 
which  are  connected  with  it.  Thus  Reuchlin  became  the  father  of  Protestant 
Hermeneutics,  little  as  he  himself  acknowledged  the  full  range  of  his  principles  (1). 
The  recognition  of  the  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel  derived  from 
Paul's  epistles  was  the  first  thing  that  gave  to  the  Reformers  a  key  to  the  theo- 
logical meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  since  they  sought  in  the  Scriptures,  not 
theurgic  wisdom,  like  Reuchlin,  but  the  simple  way  of  salvation.  Scholasticism 
had  substituted  for  the  antithesis  of  law  and  gospel  the  difference  between  the 
vetus  and  the  nova  lex;  the  former  of  which  demands  only  a  righteousness 
prompted  by  external  motives,  and  therefore  incomplete,  while  the  latter  binds 
to  the  complete  virtue  which  rests  upon  love.  Reformers,  on  the  other  hand, 
brought  into  a  truer  light  the  moral  worth  of  the  Old  Testament  law,  and  the 
corresponding  educational  aim  of  the  Old  Testament  economy  ;  and  they  also 
correctly  recognized,  that  even  in  the  old  covenant  a  revelation  of  God's  gracious 
will  in  the  promise  of  salvation  goes  side  by  side  with  the  revelation  of  the 
demands  of  the  divine  will  in  the  law  (2).  Of  all  that  is  connected  witii  this 
practical  sphere  in  the  Old  Testament,  Luther  especially  shows  a  profound  under- 
standing, springing  from  a  lively  personal  experience  (3).  But  because  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Christian,  even  when  analogous,  is  not  necessarily  identical  with 
that  of  believers  under  the  Old  Testament,  the  practico-theological  exposition 
does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  historical  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament.     The 
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fact  that  moral  and  religious  knowledge  was  gradualli/  deepened  under  the  educa- 
tional guidance  of  the  law,  which  advanced  from  the  external  to  the  internal  ; 
that  the  promise  of  salvation  arose  from  germ-like  beginnings,  and  advanced  step 
by  step  in  connection  with  the  providential  guidance  of  the  history  of  the  people, 
was  all  the  less  recognized,  because  in  the  sphere  of  doctrine  proper  the  two 
Testaments  were  so  closely  blended.  In  the  view  which  the  Reformers  (and 
especially  Melanchthon)  were  fond  of  developing,  that  the  Church  began  in  Para- 
dise and  continues  throughout  all  time,  the  whole  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  doctrinal 
unity  of  revelation,  existing  under  all  change  of  outward  forms  (4).  Grace  is 
indeed  multiformis,  adjusting  its  revelation  according  to  the  need  of  different 
times,  and  the  childhood  of  the  human  race  has  special  need  of  simple  speech  and 
story  (5)  ;  but  the  faitli  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  the  coming  Saviour  is  never- 
theless essentially  one  with  our  faith  in  the  Saviour  who  has  come  (G).  It  is  true 
that  exegesis  had  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  language  ;  the  fourfold  sense  of 
the  scholastics  was  set  aside,  and  the  simple  sensus  literalis  was  pressed  ;  but  the 
second  principle  of  exegesis,  the  analog iafidei,  though  then  in  itself  correctly 
understood  as  the  analogia  scripturce — the  rule  that  Scripture  must  be  expounded 
by  Scripture — was  taken  in  the  sense  of  full  doctrinal  agreement  between  the  two 
Testaments  (7).  The  Reformed  Theology,  which  does  not  urge  the  antitliesis  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lutheran,  agrees  with  it  entirely 
as  to  the  doctrinal  use  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  Even  Calvin,  who  really  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  historical  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  places  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  Testaments  mainly  in  the  outward  form,  which  changes  according 
to  the  difference  in  man's  powers  of  comprehension  (8). 

(1)  Most  writers  content  themselves  witli  eulogizing  the  service  which  Tieuchlin 
rendered  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Ger- 
many. But  he  is  also  worthy  of  notice  in  a  theological  respect  ;  though  not, 
because  of  his  cabalistic  studies  (De  verho  inirijico,  1494  ;  De  doctrina  cabbalistica, 
1517),  which  were  esteemed  by  himself  as  the  crown  of  knowledge.  The  Re- 
formers indulgently  took  no  notice  of  his  cabalisticism,  though  each  one,  from 
the  sharp  judgment  to  which  Luther  subjects  the  Jewish  "  Alfanzerei"  in  his 
book  on  the  Shem  ham' phorasli  might  have  his  own  opinion  on  what  Reuchlin 
taught  concerning  "the  miraculous  word."  But  Reuchlin's  immortal  service 
consists  in  this,  that  he  was  the  first  to  claim  with  the  greatest  emphasis  that 
exegesis  should  be  independent  of  the  traditions  of  the  Clmrch,  contained  espe- 
cially in  the  Vulgate  and  the  commentaries  of  Jerome.  From  him  sprang  the 
well-known  sentence  :  "  Qnamquam,  Uieromjmum  sanctum  veneror  vt  angelum^  et 
Lyram  colo  ut  magistrum,  tamcn  adoro  veritatem  vt  Deum''''  (Preface  to  the  third 
book  of  the  Rudimenta  Ilehraica);  and  he  utters  this  principle,  "  Is  est  plane  verus 
et  germanus  scriptural  sensus,  quern  nativa  verbi  cujusque  proprietas  expedita 
solet  aperire,"  in  his  book.  Be  accent ihis  et  orthographia  lingum  helraicm,  fol.  iii. 
b.  This  important  service  of  Reuchlin  was  also  acknowledged  by  Luther,  when 
he  wrote  to  him,  1518  (Illmtrixnn  virormn  epistolte  hehraicw,  gracce  et  latinm  ad 
Joannem  Reuchlin,  etc.,  1514  and  1518,  3  b.):  "  Fuisti  tu  sane  organum  consilii 
divini,  sicut  tibi  ipsi  incoguitum,  ita  omnibus  pune  theologisB  studiosis  exspecta- 
tissimuin."  Reuchlin  has  also  given  his  opiniou  on  the  duty  of  studying  the 
Holy  Scriptures  independently  in  their  original  text,  in  his  letters  to  Abbot 
Leonhard  in  Ottenbeuern  (s.  Schelhorn's  AvKmitates  hist.  eccl.  et  literar.  ii.  p.  593 
ff.).  Among  other  things,  he  writes  :  "  Tantusmihi  est  crga  linguarum  idipmata 
et  proprietates  ardor,  ut  non  valde  laborare  consueverim  libruni  habere  aliquem 
in  alia  lingua,  quam  in    ea,  in  qua  est    conditus    omnium   primo,  semper   ipse 
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timens  de  translatis,  quns  me  ssepe  quondam  errare  fecerunt.  Quare  N.  T.  graece 
lego,  Vetus  hebraice,  in  cujus  expositione  malo  contidere  meo  quam  alterius 
ingenio."  It  is  only  too  true  that  Reuchliu  himself  did  not  know  the  sweep  of 
his  own  views  ;  he  was  highly  dissatisfied  even  with  the  Reformation,  For  the 
rest,  corap.  my  biography  of  Reuchlin  in  Schmid's  Encykhj).  des  gesammten 
Erziehungs-  uiid  Unterrichtswesens,  and  my  review  of  Geiger's  paper  on  Melanch- 
thon's  Oratio  continens  Idstormm  Cap/iionis,  1868,  in  the  Zeitschr.  fiir  Luther.  Theol. 
1869,  iii.  p.  505  ff. ;  and  also  of  Ge\g(iv''s  hook,  Jufiann  Reuddin,  hih  Life  and 
Works,  1871,  in  the  same  Zeitschr.  1873,  i,  p.  145  II.  [also  the  book  itself],  and  the 
art.,  Reuchlin  in  Herzog,  EneyTc. 

(2)  On  this  subject  compare  the  first  ed.  of  Melanchthon's  Xoci,  in  the  Corpus 
Reform.,  ed.  Bretschneider  and  Bindseil,  xxi.  p.  139  il. 

(3)  What  the  Old  Testament  testifies  of  the  solemnity  of  the  divine  law  and 
divine  judgment,  of  the  curse  of  sin  and  the  wretchedness  of  a  life  without  God, 
and  also  of  the  desire  for  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  and 
of  faith  in  divine  promises,  in  doctrine  and  history,  is  set  forth  by  Luther  with 
much  impressiveness,  especially  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Psalms,  whicli,  as  the 
"  Patternbook  of  all  Saints,"  depicted  the  history  of  his  own  inward  life. 

(4)  From  Luther,  compare  especially,  with  regard  to  this,  the  exposition  of 
Ps.  xix.  (xx.)  in  the  Exegetica  opp.,  Lat.  ed.,  Erl.,  xvi.  p.  190  f. :  "  Sicut  alia 
persona,  alia  causa,  aliud  tempus,  alius  locus  in  nova  lege  sunt,  ita  et  aliud  sacri- 
ficium,  eadem  tamen  fides  et  idem  spiritus  per  omnia  ssecula,  loca,  opera,  per- 
sonas  manent.  Externa  variant,  interna  manent. — Oportet  enim  ccclesiam  ab  initio 
mundi  adstare  Christo  circumdatam  varietate,  et  dispensatricem  esse  multiformis 
grati*  Dei  secundum  diversitatem  membrorum,  temporum,  locorum  et  causarum, 
quiE  mutabilia  sint  et  varia,  ipsa  tamen  una  semper  eademque  perseveret  ecclesia." 
Grace  has  many  forms,  but  the  Church  is  one  ;  and  Luther  would  add.  So  is  also 
Church  doctrine.  Luther  finds  the  doctrine  of  the  deavOpunoQ  even  in  Gen.  iv.  1. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  side  by  side  with  his  free  position  toward  some  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  there  is  a  very  decided  strictness  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  Old  Testament.  From  Melanchthon,  comp.  Loci,  Corpus 
ref  xxi.  p.  800  :  "  Una  est  perpetua  ecclesia  Dei  inde  usque  a  creatione  hominis 
et  edita  promissione  post  lapsum  Ada?  ;  sed  doctrinse  propagatio  alias  in  aliis 
politiis  fuit.  Ac  prodest  considerare  seriem  historife,"  etc.; — p.  801  :  "  Nam  ut 
sciremus,  doctrinam  ecclesise  solam,  primam  et  veram  esse,  Deus  singular!  bene- 
ficio  scribi  perpetuam  historiam  ab  initio  voluit  .  .  .  et  huic  libro  .  .  .  addidit 
testimonia  editis  ingentibus  miraculis,  ut  sciremus,  unde  et  quomodo  ab  initio 
propagata  sit  ecclesise  doctrina.'''' 

(5)  See  Luther's  preface  to  the  Old  Testament  of  1523,  WorTcs,  Erl.  ed.  Ixiii.  p. 
8  :  "  Here  (in  the  Old  Testament)  shalt  thou  find  the  swaddling-clothes  and  the 
manger  in  which  Clirist  lies. — Poor  and  of  little  value  are  the  swaddling-clothes, 
but  dear  is  Christ,  the  treasure  that  lies  in  them." 

(6)  Comp.  Luther  on  Gal.  iv.  2  :  "  (Christus)  patribus  in  V.  T.  in  spiritu 
veniebat,  antequam  in  carne  appareret.  Habebant  illi  in  Spiritu  Christum,  in 
quem  revelandum,  ut  nos  in  jam  revelatum,  credebant,  ac  a?que  per  eum  salvati 
sunt  ut  nos,  juxta  illud  :  '  Jesus  Christus  heri  et  hodie  idem  est  et  iu  sgecula  ' 
(Heb.  xiii.  8)." 

(7)  On  the  hermeneutical  principles  of  the  Reformation  theology,  we  gi^e  the 
following  additional  details  : — The  principle  that  the  true  meaning  of  each 
scriptural  passage  is  the  literal  meaning,  was  taken  from  Reuchlin  ;  Luther  had 
spoken  sharply  against  the  making  of  allegories,  and  would  tolerate  allegories  at 
best  only  as  an  ornament  and  setting,  as  he  expressed  it.  To  this  was  added  the 
properly  theological  principle  of  exposition  by  the  analogia  fidei.  This  Protes- 
tant principle  of  the  analogia  fidei  is  different  from  that  of  the  ancient  Church.  In 
the  latter,  the  sum  of  the  tradition  of  doctrine  in  the  apostolic  churches  formed 
the  regnla  fidei ;  but  the  analogia  fidei  oi  the  Reformers  was  to  be  drawn  from 
Holy  Scripture,  and  so  becomes  analogin  scriptiirw — Scripture  should  be  ex- 
plained by  Scripture.     This  principle  is  in  itself  perfectly  correct  ;  and  to  have 
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stated  it,  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Protestant  tlieology.  But  it  was  not 
properly  applied  ;  the  unity  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testamen'ts  was  conceived  of 
not  as  produced  by  a  gradually  advancing  process  of  development,  but  as  a 
harmony  of  doctrine.  In  order  to  justify  this,  and  to  be  able  to  show  the  doc- 
trine to  be  really  taught,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  figurative  exegesis.  This,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  the  kind  of  exegesis  which  takes  the  place  of  allegorizing 
interpretations,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  prophecy.  Compare  Luther's  pref- 
ace to  the  Old  Testament,  Erl.  ed.  Ixiii.  p.  22  :  "  Moses  is  the  fountain  of  all 
wisdom  and  understanding,  out  of  which  welled  all  that  was  known,  and  told  by 
all  the  prophets.  The  New  Testament  also  flows  from  it,  and  is  grounded 
therein. — If  thou  wilt  interpret  well  and  surely,  take  Christ  for  thee  ;  for  He  is 
the  man  to  whom  alone  all  refers.  Bo,  then,  in  the  high  priest  Aaron  see  no 
one,  but  Christ  alone,''  etc. 

(8)  Calvin  was  so  much  an  historical  expositor  in  his  exposition  of  the  proph- 
ets, that  he  was  reproached  later  by  the  Lutheran  controversialists  as  the  Judaiz- 
ing  Calvin.  But  in  the  doctrinal  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  he  took  a  posi- 
tion as  rigorous  as  that  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  indeed  more  so  ;  com- 
pare as  the  principal  passage,  the  Institutiones  of  1559,  ii.  chap.  11,  "  de  differ- 
entia unius  testamenti  abaltero,"  §  1  f . :  There  are  indeed  differences  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  they  rather  refer  ad  modmn  administrntionis  than 
ad  substantiam ;  the  temporal  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  area  type  of  the 
heavenly  inheritance.  "  Sub  hac  pajdagogia  illos  continuit  Dominus,  ut  spiritu- 
ales  promissiones  non  ita  nudas  et  apertas  illis  daret,  sed  terrenis  quodammodo 
adumbratas."  Then  it  is  said,  §  13  :  "  In  eo  elucet  Dei  constantia,  quod  eandem 
omnibus  sccculis  doctrimnn  tradidit  ;  quern  ab  initio  prsecepit  nominis  sui  cultum, 
in  eo  requirendo  perseverat.  Quod  externam  formam  et  modum  mutavit  in  eo  non 
se  ostendit  mutationi  obnoxium  :  sed  hominum  cajjtui^  qui  'oarius  ac  mutahilis  est, 
eatenus  se  attemperavit.''^ 

§11. 

THEOLOGICAL   COXCEPTIOX   OF   THE    OLD     TESTAMENT    IN   THE   OLDER    PROTESTANT 

THEOLOGY. 

The  treatment  of  tlie  Old  Testament  in  tlie  oiler  Protestant  tlieology  was 
determined  by  the  principles  stated  in  the  last  paragraph.  Because  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Protestantism  sought  to  support  itself  wholly  on  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible,  the  distinction  l^etween  biblical  theology  and  church  doc- 
trines was  not  carried  out  after  the  thread  of  cecumenico-catholic  develojjment 
of  doctrine  was  again  taken  up.  The  contents  of  the  Scriptures  were  set 
forth  with  strict  regard  to  the  systematic  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  with- 
out respect  to  the  historical  manifoldness  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Tlie 
Old  Testament  was  used  in  all  its  parts,  just  like  the  New  Testament, 
for  i^roofs  of  doctrine.  In  opposition  to  the  Romish  theologians, — e.g.  Bel- 
larmin,  who  now  distinguished  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  doctrina  inchoata  and  perfecta,  and  maintained  that  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and 
especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  were  only  obscurely  and  imperfectly  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,— it  was  taught  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  that, 
in  respect  to  fundamental  doctrines,  the  Old  Testament  was  in  no  way  incomplete, 
and  that  these  were  only  repeated  more  distinctly  in  the  New  Testament  (comp. 
for  the  Lutheran  theology,  Gerhard's  Loci,  ed.  Cotta,  vi,  p.  138  (1);  on  the  Re- 
formed side,  Schweizer,  Reformirte  GlavUnslehre,  i.  p.  213  f.).  Tkis  was  more 
sharply  expressed  in  the  struggle  against  the  Socinians ;  and  the  same  point  was 
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also  in  dispute  in  the  Syncretistic  controversies.  Among  the  points  which  roused 
the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  against  George  Calixtus,  was  his  denial  of  the  existence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  notable  reaction 
against  the  scholastic  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  proceeded  from  the  He- 
formed  theology,  which  took  a  wider  interest  than  Lutherauism  in  the  Scriptures 
as  a  whole.  "What  is  called  the  system  of  j)eriods,  and  still  more,  the  Cocceiaii 
federal  theology,  come  now  into  view  (2).  The  former  was  mainly  grounded  on 
the  Apocalypse,  which  suggested  the  division  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  into  periods  based  on  the  number  seven,  which  several  times  recurs  in  the 
book.  In  the  Cocceian  school  this  plan  of  division  was  extended  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Gucceius  (born  1603  in  Bremen,  professor  in  Leyden  1G50,  died  1669) 
proceeded  in  his  views  on  biblical  theology  from  the  idea  of  a  twofold  covenant 
between  God  and  man  :  the  first,  the  covenant  of  nature  and  works,  was  made 
with  Adam  in  his  state  of  innocence  ;  the  second,  the  covenant  of  grace  and 
faith,  which  came  in  after  the  fall,  has  three  dispensations — before  the  law, 
under  the  law,  and  under  the  gospel.  Cocceius  has  the  undeniable  merit  of  hav- 
ing energetically  defended  the  theological  study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  opposition 
to  scholasticism  and  the  exegetical  tradition  ruled  by  it,  as  well  as  in  opposition 
to  a  one-sided  philological  exegesis.  His  princi2)le3  of  interpretation  also  deserve 
favorable  recognition.  The  literal  meaning  must  be  given  as  exactly  as  possible, 
though  with  careful  attention  to  the  immediate  context  ;  but  since  the  Scripture 
is  an  organism,  the  whole  Scripture  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  theologi- 
cal explanation  of  each  passage.  The  allegorical  principle  of  interpretation  he 
rejected,  but  held  to  the  typical  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the 
Atonement,  as  distinguished  from  the  atonement  actually  made  as  taught  in  the 
New  Covenant.  Indeed,  it  Avas  one  of  the  most  controverted  doctrines  of  Coc- 
ceius, that  (comp.  Tlom.  iii.  2o,  Heb.  ix.  15)  the  Old  Testament  taught  only  a 
nrapeaig  afiapriuv,  transmissio  peccatorum,  but  not  a  real  (Kpeat^.  But  the  way  in 
which  Cocceius  connected  the  different  dispensations,  and  confounded  the  thought 
meant  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  his  own  application  to  analogous  times  and  occur- 
rences in  the  Church,  led  to  an  arbitrariness  of  exegesis  which  has  made  Cocceian- 
ism  proverbial  (3).  The  remarkable  manner  in  which  on  this  system  the  history 
of  the  divine  kingdom  is  embraced  in  an  artificial  schematism  may  be  seen  in 
Gvirtler's  Qyatema  theologim  propheticce,  3d  ed.  1724.  (Giirtler  makes  three  great 
periods, — the  first  from  Adam  to  Moses,  the  second  extending  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  third  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  each  of  these  is  divided  into 
seven  periods,  and  the  numerically  corresponding  periods  in  each  of  the  three 
rows  of  seven  are  supposed  to  have  also  corresponding  characteristics.)  Among 
the  pupils  of  Cocceius,  the  following  did  special  service  to  biblical  theology  : — 
Momma,  De  varia  conditione  et  statu  ecclesicB  Dei  sub  triplici  ceconomia ;  the  excel- 
lent Witsius,  Oa  the  Economy  of  the  Covenants  (4);  Vitringa,  the  famous  commen- 
tator on  Isaiali  (De  synagoga  vetere,  Ohservationes  sacrcn;  and  in  particular,  his 
JJypotyposis  JiistoritB  et  chronologim  saci'ce).  Among  the  opponents  of  Cocceius  we 
name  especially  Melchior  Leydecker  {De  repvMica  Ilebraorum,  1704).  Among  the 
Lutheran  theologians,  Joh.  Heinrich  Majus  (Professor  in  Giessen)  was  specially 
influenced  by  the  Reformed  biblical  theology  {CEkonomia  temporum  V.  T.,  1712  ; 
Synopsis  theologies  judaiccs,   1698);    his  Theologia  prophetica  ex  select ior thus   V.   T. 
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oracuUs,  1710,  claims  particular  notice,  in  which  the  Theologia  Davidis  ex  psalmis 
appears  as  a  distinct  part,  and  alonjr  with  it  a  theologia  Jesajana,  theologia  Jere- 
miana,  and  a  theologia  prophetica  ex  vatihus  xii.  minoribus.  The  arrangement  in 
these  works,  which  are  not  without  interest,  follows  that  of  the  Loci  in  treatises  on 
doctrinal  theology  (5). 

(1)  Gerhard  lays  down  the  following  propositions  :  Quod  ad  rem  ipsam  sive 
mysteria  fidei  attinet,  doctrina  veteris  testament!  nequaquam  est  imperftetn,  siqui- 
dem.  eosdem  fundamentalesjidei  articuloa  tradit,  quos  Christus  et  apostoli  in  novo 
testamento  repetunt.  Quod  ad  docendi  modum  attinet,  fatcmur,  qua^dam  fidei 
mysteria  clarius  et  dilucidius  in  novo  testamento  expressa  esse,  sed  hoc  perfec- 
tioni  reali  nihil  quidquam  derogat,  cum  ad  perspicuitatem  potius  pertineat  quam 
ad  res  ipsas  cognoscendas. 

(2)  [Socinus  was  not  disposed  to  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  maintained  that  it  was  not  essential  for  the  establishment  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  possessed  only  a  historical  value.  The  connection  of  the  two  Testa- 
ments was  made  in  a  quite  external  way  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  certain 
commands  (viz.,  those  of  amoral  nature)  were  common  to  both  ;  but  beyond  this 
a  considerable  difference  was  held  to  exist  between  the  perfect  commands  and  per- 
fect promises  of  God  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  commands  and  promises  found 
in  the  Old,  and  it  was  especially  charged  upon  the  Old  Testament  that  it  only  taught 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments  and  restiicted  forgiveness  to  mere  sins  of  in- 
firmity.— Prol.] 

To  see  how  the  orthodox  view  of  the  Old  Testament  was  confirmed  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Socinianfi,  compare  Dicstel,  "  Uber  die  socinianische 
Anschauung  vom  A.  T.,"  Jahrh.  fi'ir  devtsche  Theol.  1862,  p.  709  ff. ;  how,  on  the 
other  side,  a  path  was  opened  by  the  Reformed  theology  for  a  theology  of  the 
Old  Testament,  may  be  read  in  Diestel's  "  Studienzur  Fo^deraltheologie, "  in  the 
same  journal,  1865,  p.  219  fl. 

(3)  The  main  work  by  Cocceius  on  this  topic  is  the  beautiful  little  book, 
Summa  doctrinm  defiedere  et  testamento  Dei,  ed.  2,  1G54,  68  ;  note  specially  the 
preface  to  this  book,  in  order  to  value  its  position  aright,  as  well  as  chapters 
eleventh  and  twelfth.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  several  of  his  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  ;  his  theory  is  better  than  his  practice.  He  has  with  great 
clearness  charged  exegesis  with  the  task  of  freeing  itself  from  the  belittling  style 
of  hanging  unduly  on  single  texts,  and  of  learning,  on  the  other  hand,  to  compre- 
hend the  Scriptures  as  an  organism.  But  what  was  gained  on  the  one  side  was 
lost  on  the  other  by  the  artificial  parallels  drawn  between  the  various  stages  of 
revelation,  and  by  the  typical  exposition  which  Cccccius  used.  From  this  arose 
that  plurality  of  senses  in  interpretation  which  brought  on  him  the  reproach  that 
he  could  make  each  passage  mean  everything  ;  and  fiom  this  came  such  Cocceian 
oddities  as  the  notion  that  Isa.  xxxiii.  7,  "  Behold,  their  valiant  ones  shall  cry 
without;  the  ambassndors  of  peace  shall  weep  bitterly,"  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. — Among  his  pupils,  Witsius  and  Vitringa  in  partic- 
ular returned  to  more  prudent  paths. 

(4)  Witsius'  work,  Be  (£c^nomiafcedennn  Dei  C7e7n  hominihis,  Jilrri  qvatuor  {cd. 
4,  1712),  [Eng.  transl.  2  vols.,  London,  1840],  contains  what  may  be  called  a 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes,  and  still  deserves 
to  be  known  and  valued  ;  in  the  treatment  of  the  types,  indeed  (iv.  6),  much 
that  is  irregular  and  arbitrary  prevails,  although  he  seeks  to  find  general  rules  of 
procedure.  (The  conscientiousness  of  the  writer  appears  in  such  passages  as  (Ec. 
feed.  p.  G39,  where  he  says  :  in  omnibus  caute  agendum  est,  fic-a  (popov  koI  rpofiov, 
ne  mysteria  fingamus  ex  proprio  corde  nostro,  horsumve  obtorto  coUo  trahamus, 
qu£e  aliovorsum  spectant.  Injuria  Deo  et  ipsius  verbo  fit,  quando  nostris  inventis 
deberi  volumus,  ut  sapienter  aliquid  dixisse  vel  fecisse  videatur.)     [Prol.] 

(5)  The  writings  of  Majus  are  interesting  in  the  first  place,  because  he  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  separate  books  of  Scripture  in  their  theological  import.     This, 
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indeed,  is  carried  out  in  an  artificial  way,  for  he  simply  takes  the  loci  of  the  doc- 
trinal system  as  his  framework  (Hengstenberg  has  done  the  same  with  the 
Psalms) ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing  what  a  f  uhiess  of  theological  matter  is  contained 
in  many  of  the  separate  biblical  books.  Secondly,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
Majus,  in  his  Theologia  prophetica,  places  a  dictum  classicum  at  the  head  of  each 
locus,  which  he  treats  as  pertaining  to  the  Old  Testament  theology,  attaching  to 
the  interpretation  of  this  leading  passage  his  doctrinal  matter  ;  for  example,  the 
locus  of  the  unity  and  trinity  of  God  is  headed  by  Deut.  vi.  4,  "  Hear,  O  Israel, 
Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Lord  !"  the  locus  of  the  creation  by  Gen.  i.  1,  "  In  the 
beginning  God  created,"  etc.;  the  locus  of  sin  by  Ps.  xiv.  3,  "  They  are  all  gone 
aside,"  etc.;  the  locris  of  Christ  by  Prov.  viii.  22,  the  passage  on  pre-existent 
Wisdom  ;  the  locus  de  ecclesia  by  Ps.  xlvi.  5  f. 

§12. 

COJrCEPTION  AND  TREATMENT  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  FROM  THE  END  OP  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  TO  THE  END  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  Lutheran  Church,  collegia  biblica,  or  topical  lectures,  became  common 
from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  onward  {e.g.  Schmid,  Collegium  hiblicum  ; 
Baier,  Analysis  et  vindicatio  illustriuvi  script,  s.  dictorum).  These  lectures,  which 
contained  exegetico-dogmatical  discussions  of  the  most  important  proof-texts  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  gave  some  impulse  to  the  study  of  biblical  as 
distinguished  from  doctrinal  theology,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  conse- 
quence. The  works  on  the  Church  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  they  were 
called,  which  came  out  about  tlie  same  time,  are  of  more  value  for  the  theology 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Historia  ccclesiastica 
-ceteris  testamenti  of  Buddeus,  3d,  ed.  vol.  ii.  172G-29  (1).  The  biblicism  of 
Spener  and  his  school  weakened  the  doctrinal  rigor  of  the  prevalent  orthodoxy  ; 
but  since  tlie  tendency  of  pietism  [under  his  influence]  was  directed  predominantly 
to  practical  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  the  value  of  the  separate  portions  of  the 
Bible  was  measured  by  the  degree  of  their  adaptation  to  personal  edification, 
pietism  could  not  contribute  to  Biblical  Theology  as  an  historical  science.  The 
one  circumstance  wliich  was  valuable  for  prophetic  theology  was,  that  Spener 
did  justice  to  the  scriptural  view  of  the  comjjletion  in  this  world  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (2).  John  Albrecht  Bengcl,  upon  the  ground  of  his  view  of  the  divine 
kingdom  as  an  ceconomia  divina  circa  mundum  universtim,  circa  genus  humanum, 
insisted  on  an  organic  and  historical  conception  of  biblical  revelation  with  strict 
regard  to  the  difference  of  its  stages.  The  Wiirtemberg  school,  which  took  its 
origin  from  him,  regarded  as  its  task  not  only  practical  edification  from  separate 
Bible  texts,  but  especially  the  awakening  of  a  knowledge  of  salvation,  resting  on. 
insight  into  the  whole  course  of  the  divine  kingdom  (3).  In  this  connection, 
Roos,  Burk,  Hiller  (4),  Oetinger,  and  others  liave  advanced  profound  thoughts 
in  a  plain  and  simple  form.  The  Leipzig  theologian  Christian  August  Crusius  is 
akin  to  the  school  of  Bengel  :  we  name  as  his  chief  work  the  Hypomnemata  ad 
theologiam  prophet icajn,  in  three  volumes  (5).  Still  the  seed  scattered  by  Bengel 
and  his  school  found  little  receptive  ground  amid  the  revolution  which  passed  in 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  over  German  Protestant  theology.  The 
English  deism  had  become  powerful  in  Germany  also,  and  a  one-sided  subjectiv- 
ism stepped  into  the  place  of  the  scholasticism  of  Church  doctrine.  Believing 
only  in  itself,  it  admitted  that  alone  to  be  truth  which  man,  alienated  from  the 
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Christian  experience  of  salvation,  undertook  to  evolve  from  liimself.  What  is 
presented  in  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God  was  explained  as  simply  the 
work  of  individual  men  who  undertook  to  found  religions.  The  writings  of  the 
apologists,  Lardner,  'SVarhuHon,  Shud-fonl,  Lilienthal  {The  Good  Cause  of  Divine 
lievelation,  16  parts)  contributed  indeed  much  important  matter  to  the  biblical 
branches  of  theology  ;  but  they  could  effect  but  little  in  opposition  to  their  op- 
ponents, since  they  agreed  with  them  in  placing  the  biblical,  and  in  particular 
the  Old  Testament  institutions  on  the  ground  of  bare  utility  (6).  This  system 
of  referring  the  plan  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  to  prudential  considerations 
of  the  most  tritiing  character  which  J.  Spencer  (7)  in  his  learned  work,  De 
Icgihis  Ilebraorum  ritualibus  earumque  rationibus,  1686  (published  again  by  Pfaff, 
1732),  and  Clericus  had  introduced,  became  quite  predominant  in  Germany 
through  the  works  of  the  learned  orientalist  of  Gdttingen,  Joh.  David  Michaelis, 
who,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses  (1770-1775)  [London,  1814,  4  vols. 
Svo],  pressed  the  theory  of  utility  to  the  utmost  (8).  Semler's  tendency  has  a  more 
ethical  character.  He  regards  that  which  is  serviceable  for  moral  improvement, 
not  that  which  edifies  the  Christian,  as  the  one  thing  of  importance,  and  as  that 
by  which,  therefore,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  the 
material  and  the  immaterial,  must  be  distinguished.  He  maintains  none  the  less 
that  the  Bible  and  Church  doctrine  [i.e.  the  Lutheran  theology]  contradict  each 
other, — a  proposition  which  from  his  time  onward  was  accepted  equally  by  ration- 
alists and  supernaturalists.  Thus  Biblical  Theology  became  completely  freed 
from  tlie  theology  of  the  Church  creeds. 

(1)  Comp.  Ilengstenberg,  *  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  under  the  Old  Testa-     ^^ 
ment,  i.  p.  80. 

(2)  Comp.  on  this  point,  and  part  of  what  follows,  Delitzsch,  Die  iiUisch-pro- 
pTietische  Theologie,  ihre  Forthildung  durch  Chr.  A.  Crusiusundihreneveste  Entwicke- 
tung,  1845. 

(3)  Bengel  himself  wrote  nothing  on  the  Old  Testament,  except  as  his  Ordo 
temporum  includes  the  Old  Testament.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  dis- 
jointed suggestive  hints  m  connection  with  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  found 
scattered  everywhere  in  his  numerous  writings,  also  in  \\\s,*Onomon  to  the  Neio 
Testament,  etc.  The  propositions  in  opposition  to  the  dogmatism  of  the  period  in 
the  Ordo  temporum,  chap.  8,  *' de  futuris  in  scriptura  provisis  ac  revehitis." 
ought  especially  to  be  noticed.  In  the  second  of  the  hermeneutical  rules  there 
given,  Bengel  states  the  proposition,  which  at  that  time  was  quite  new  (2d  ed. 
p.  257)  :  "  G-radatim  Deus  in  patefaciendis  regni  sui  mvsteriis  progreditur,  sive 
res  ipsse  spectentur,  sive  tempora.  Opertum  tenetur  initio,  quod  deinde  apcrtum 
cernitur.  Qvod  quavis  estate  datur,  id  sancti  debent  amplecti,  non  plus  sumere, 
non  minus  accipere."        * 

(4)  Magnus  Friederich  Roos  is  Bengel's  most  eminent  pupil.  Among  his  works 
we  have  here  to  mention  :  Fundamenta  psychologice  ex  sacra  scriptura  coUecta,  a 
work  rich  in  fine  remarks  ;  Einleitnng  in  die  bihlische  Oeschichte.  1770  II.  (new  edi- 
tion, Stuttgart,  1876),  in  a  plain  popular  form,  and  likewise  olTering  a  wealth  of 
subtle  thought  ;  Exjiosition  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  others.  The  chief  work 
of  Burk  and  Hiller  are  cited  by  Delitzsch,  I.e.  p.  10.  Compare  also  the  introduc- 
tion to  Auberlen's  book.  Die  Theosophie  Friedr.  Christ.  Oetingers. 

(5)  On  Crusius  compare  Delitzsch  (I.e.  p.  1  ff.),  who  gives  his  views  m  detail, 
but  values  him  too  highly. 

(6)  In  this  connection,  the  argument  advanced  by  Warburton  in  his  work,  Th* 

*  These  works  are  translated  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library. 
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Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  is  best  known.  Morgan  had  urged  against  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  the  want  of  faith  in  immortality  and  retribution 
alter  death  ;  Warburton  argued,  on  the  contrary,  that  just  because,  under  a  com- 
mon providence,  civil  government  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  belief  m  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  Jewish  state  must  have  been  ruled  by  a  special 
providence,  because  in  the  Mosaic  religion  this  faith  was  wanting, — Samuel 
Shuckford  is  a  quite  similar  instance.  The  Deists  had  declared  the  Mosaic  service 
of  offerings  to  be  unreasonable  ;  now  Shuckford  argued  that,  because  the  wor- 
ship of  God  by  offerings  could  not  have  been  arrived  at  by  mere  reason  (for  "  I 
cannot  see  upon  what  thread  or  train  of  thinking  they  could  possibly  be  led  to 
make  atonement  for  their  sins,  or  acknowledgments  for  the  divine  favors,  by  the 
oblations  or  expiations  of  any  sorts  of  sacrifice  :  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
think  that  God  Himself  appointed  this  worship"),  the  Lord  God  must  Himself 
liave  set  up  this  service  (7%e  Sacred  and  Prof aiie  History  of  the  World  Connected, 
1808,  i.  p.  34,  comp.  p.  79  ;  the  first  ed.  appeared  in  1727). — The  chief  work  (in 
German)  on  the  history  of  English  Deism  is  by  Lecliler,  1847  ;  [in  English  by 
Leland,  View  of  Deistical  Writers:  see  also  Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought, 
1863.] 

(7)  Spencer's  view  on  the  Mosaic  ritual  law  is  expressed  completely  and  con- 
cisely in  his  Dissertatio  de  Urim,  sec.  xii.  (ed.  Pfatf,  p.  974),  in  the  following 
sentences  :  "  Verisimile  est  rituum  Mosaicorum  partem  multo  maximam  ex  hoc 
triplici  fonte  manasse  :  (1)  e  moribus  quibusdam  religiosis,  quibus  patriarcharum 
exempla  et  antiquitatis  supremae  canities  reverentiam  conciliarant.— (2)  Quidam 
ritus  et  leges  Mosaicse  e  malis  saeculi  moribus,  ut  bonse  leges  solent,  nascebantur. 
Cum  enim  Israelitarum  mores  post  curvitatem  diuturnam  in  iEgypto  contractam 
ad  rectum  duci,  nisi  in  contrarium  flectendo,  non  potuerint  ;  leges  ritusque 
multos  cum  moribus  olim  receptis  e  diametro  pugnantesinstituit  Deus. — (3)  Alii 
originem  petiere  e  consuetudine  aliqua,  quse  apud  ^gyptios  et  alios  e  vicino  pop- 
ulos  inveteravit  ;  quam  Deus  integram  paene  reservavit  Israelitis,  ut  eorum  animos 
sibi  conciliaret,  qui  gentium  moribus  assueverant,  et  iis  ingenia  sua  penitus 
immiscuissent. " — What  is  characteristic  of  Spencer's  conception  of  Mosaism  lies 
principally  in  what  is  said  in  number  3.  The  subtilty  which  the  age  was  fond  of 
ascribing  to  founders  of  religions  is  transferred  to  God  Himself.  (To  this  Witsius 
has  replied  well,  in  his  yEgyptiaca,  Amst.  1683,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.,  directed 
against  Marsham's  Canon  Ghronicus,  and  Spencer's  Hiss,  de  Urim  et  Thtnnmim). 
"God  appears  as  a  Jesuit,  who  makes  use  of  bad  means  for  reaching  a  good 
aim"  (Bahr). 

(8)  Hengstenberg  has  given  a  thorough  critique  of  the  three  last  named  works 
in  his  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  i.  pp.  3-17.  (9)  On  Semier,  compare  Diestel's 
essay  in  the  Jahrh.  fur  Deutsche  Theol.  1867,  p.  471  ff.,  "  Zur  Wiirdigung  Semlers." 
Semler's  merits  lie  more  in  tlie  department  of  the  history  of  doctrine,  not  so 
much  in  the  Old  Testament. 

§13. 

EISE  OF  A  BIBLICAL  TnEOLOGY  DISTINCT  FR05I  DOGM.V^C.  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT  BY  RATIONALISM,  AND  BY  THE  NEWER  HISTORY  AND 
PHILOSOPHY    OF    RELIGION   (1). 

John  Philip  Gabler  in  his  academic  oration,  De  justo  discrimine  theologies  hilliccB 
et  dogmaticm,  1787,  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  distinctly  spoke  of  Biblical 
Theology  as  an  historical  science.  The  name,  indeed,  is  older,  but  was  used  to 
denote  sometimes  a  collection  of  proof-texts  for  dogmatic  theology,  sometimes  a 
popular  system  of  doctrine  and  ethics,  sometimes  a  sj'stematic  statement  of  bibli- 
cal doctrine  independent  of  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Church,  and  designed 
to  serve  in  criticising  the  latter.     The  most  important  book  of  the  laat-named 
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class  is  Zachariae's  Biblical  Theologtj,  4  parts,  1772-75  (2). — Gabler,  on  the  other 
hand,  defined  the  work  of  Biblical  Theology  as  the  statement  of  "  the  relio-ious 
ideas  of  Scripture  as  an  historical  fact,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  different  times 
and  subjects,  and  so  also  the  different  stages  in  the  development  of  these  ideas." 
—This  necessarily  demanded  the  separation  of  Old  and  New  Testament  theology. 
A  separate  discussion  of  each  was  next  given  by  Lorenz  Bauer,  Professor  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Reason  and  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Altorf  (Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  1796  ;  Appendices  to  the  work,  1801)  (3).  But  the  interest  in 
the  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  was  not  accompanied  by  an  equal  endeavor 
to  penetrate  into  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  "  vulgar  rationalism" 
of  the  period  of  which  Bauer  is  a  representative,  was  neither  stimulated,  by  the 
suggestions  of  Lessing  (4)  and  Kant  (5),  to  grasp  the  educational  character  of  the 
Old  Testament,  nor  did  it  learn  from  Herder  to  appreciate  its  literary  beauty. 
The  chief  aim  was  to  eliminate  everything  which  could  be  called  temporary, 
such  as  form,  orientalism  and  so  forth,  and  thus  to  dilute  the  essential  contents 
of  the  Bible  and  reduce  them  to  a  few  very  ordinary  commonplaces.  The  super- 
ficiality of  this  process  is  in  great  measure  shared  by  the  unfinished  work  of 
Gramberg,  Critical  History  of  the  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament,  1829-30. 
Baumgarten  Crusius's  Outlines  of  Biblical  Theology,  1828  (which  gives  up  the 
separation  of  Old  and  New  Testament  theology),  and  Daniel  v.  Coelln's  Biblical 
Theology  (1836,  2  vols.),  are  the  first  works  that  mark  the  transition  to  a  thorough 
treatment  of  our  subject.  The  hints  respecting  a  treatment  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  an  organic  history,  which  had  been  offered  by  Herder  (6)  mainly  under 
stimulus  from  Hamann,  were  taken  up  by  De  Wette  with  discriminating  appre- 
ciation. But  in  his  Christ.  Dogmntik,  which  is  controlled  by  the  philosophy  of 
Fries  (3d  ed.  1831),  this  view  is  not  carried  through  (7).  Of  recent  theologians, 
Umbreit  has  most  fully  accepted  the  standpoint  of  Herder,  developing  it  in  a 
positive  direction  {Practical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  Prophets,  1841  ff.; 
Sin,  a  contribution  to  Old  Testament  Theology,  1853  ;  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ex- 
pounded on  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament,  1850).  Ewald,  in  his  History  of  the 
People  of  Israel  (four  vols,  of  the  seven  belong  to  the  Old  Testament,  3d  ed.  1864 
ff.,  and  with  these  goes  the  volume  on  the  Antiquities  of  Israel,  3d  ed.  1876),  has 
interwoven  with  his  narrative  a  full  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  but  his  vague  notion  of  revelation  does  not  raise  him  essentially  above 
tlie  rationalistic  method  which  he  despises  ;  yet  this  diffusely  written  work  con- 
tains, along  with  much  that  is  arbitrary,  much  also  that  is  excellent  and  suggestive. 
The  new  phase  into  which  the  study  of  the  history  of  religion  has  entered  in 
the  present  century,  mainly  tlirough  the  influence  of  Creuzer,  has  exerted  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  attempts  to 
throw  light  on  the  traditions  of  Genesis  and  the  institutions  of  Moses,  from  the 
comparative  history  of  religion,  have  especially  been  numerous  ;  cf.  Buttmann's 
Mytliologus,  and  several  essays  of  Baur  in  the  Tiibinger  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie 
(8).  Kaiser  in  his  Biblical  Theology  (1813,  2  vols.),  proposed  to  treat  the  whole 
biblical  religion  "in  accordance  with  a  free  theological  position,  giving  it  its 
place  in  critico-comparative  general  history  and  in  universal  religion."  But  the 
comparative  method  is  applied  so  wholly  out  of  measure  and  rule,  especially  ia 
the  first  volume,  that  the  author  himself  subsequently  passed  sentence  upon  his 
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own  book.  The  chief  defect  in  this  comparison  of  religions  was  a  too  great  de- 
pendence on  outward  resemblances  without  a  sufficiently  deep  perception  of  the 
specific  peculiarities  of  the  religions  compared.  The  characteristic  idea  of  each 
religion  was  taken  mainly  from  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel,  both  of  whom  had 
failed  to  do  justice  to  the  specific  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ; 
while  Schelling's  philosophy  of  revelation,  on  the  other  hand,  does  recognize  the 
specific  relation  of  the  Old  Covenant  to  Christianity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
philosopher  regards  the  basis  and  immediate  presuppositions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  identical  with  those  of  heathenism,  and  represents  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Covenant  not  as  exempt  from  the  mythological  process,  but  as  working  through 
it  (9).  The  Old  Testament  was  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  Hegel,  by  Rust 
{Philosophy  and  Christianitij,  3d  ed.  1833),  Vatke  {Religion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
1835  ;  only  the  first  part  was  published  :  in  point  of  form  the  work  is  very 
finished),  and  Bruno  Bauer  {Religion  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  2  vols.  1838);  but  from 
the  same  jihilosophical  standpoint  the  two  last  named  came  to  entirely  opposite 
results  (10). 

(1)  Specially  valuable  for  the  history  of  Biblical  Theology,  since  the  end  of 
last  century,  is  the  above-cited  essay  of  Schmid,  "on  the  value  and  position  of 
the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  in  our  time,"  Tiih.  Zeitschr.  f.  Theol. 
1838,  p.  125  £f. 

(2)  Zachariae  discusses  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  at  length,  but  they 
are  seldom  treated  in  a  purely  historical  manner  {e.g.,  §  81,  etc.). 

(3)  Lorenz  Bauer  wrote  on  [nearly]  all  the  departments  of  Old  Testament  study 
(not  only  on  biblical  theology,  but  on — Hermeneutica  sacra  V.  T.,  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament  Antiqaities,  and  History  of  the  Hebrew  Nation) ,  and  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  some  of  the  Old  Testament  books.  The  api)lause  with  which  these 
writings  of  a  theologian  wlio  made  the  Old  Testament  "  readable"  were  greeted, 
appears  from  the  reviews  in  the  theological  journal  of  Ammon  and  Haenlein 
(afterward  of  Gabler).  He  may  be  viewed,  therefore,  as  a  leading  representa- 
tive of  the  rationalistic  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  at  that  period.  The 
historical  process  by  which  he  gets  at  the  successive  development  of  religion  is  to 
distinguish  the  doctrine  (1)  of  Genesis,  (2)  of  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
(3)  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  (4)  of  Judges,  and  so  on — fourteen  divisions  in  all. 
This  is  enough  to  show  how  external  is  his  apprehension  of  the  historic  devel- 
opment. The  critical  treatment  consists  in  judging  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  principles  of  the  most  commonplace  intelligence,  and  sometimes  in 
condemning  them  as  superstitious  or  immoral  ;  or  at  times  "  the  weaker  philoso- 
phy of  the  Hebrews"  is  treated  with  more  indulgence,  or  we  are  told  that  this 
was  "  the  extent  of  the  religious  enlightenment  of  the  Hebrews."     [Prol.] 

(4)  In  his  work  on  The  Education  of  the  Human  Race. 

(5)  Kant's  work,  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  Pure  Reason,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  starting-point  of  the  modern  philosophy  of  religion,  takes  notice,  tliougli 
but  briefly,  of  the  Old  Testament.  Kant  asserted  the  relative  necessity  of  a 
positive  religion.  The  absolute  demand  of  the  moral  law  that  the  radical  evil  must 
be  overcome  by  what  is  good,  can  be  accomplished  in  mankind  as  a  whole  only  bv 
the  founding  of  an  ethical  community  in  which  the  moral  law  becomes  the  general 
principle.  But  such  an  ethical  society  can  be  founded  only  by  a  religion  which, 
in  order  to  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  ethical  commonwealth,  must  take 
statutory  shape,  since  men  always  desire  a  confirmation  through  the  senses  of  the 
truths  taught  by  reason.  But  a  statutory  law  must  be  prescribed  under  divine 
authority  :  it  is  the  vehicle  of  the  religion  of  reason  by  which  man  must  train 
himself  to  free  morality. — One  would  suppose  that  these  propositions  opened  the 
way  in  an  uuexjjecLed  manner  for  the  philosophic  apprehension  of  Mosaism  ;  but 
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Kant  made  no  such  application  of  them.  lie  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  Old 
Testament,  under  the  idea  that  the  law  of  Moses  contains  not  moral,  but  mere 
political  precepts — does  not  prescribe  moral  disposition  as  a  motive  ;  and  that 
the  Old  Testament  has  uo  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  is  confined  to  a  single 
nation.      [Prol.] 

(6)  Special  reference  is  due  to  Herder's  Z^'^to'S  on  the  Study  of  Theology ;  cf. 
e.g.  the  18th  letter  in  vol.  ix.  of  his  religious  and  theological  works.  The  lead- 
ing proposition  which  Herder  there  states  is  :  "  The  whole  Old  Testament  rests 
on  an  ever  fuller  development  of  certain  primitive  ptomises,  images,  results,  and 
their  whole  combined  sense — their  ever  wider  and  more  spiritual  purpose:  the 
New  Testament  was  therefore  a  fulfilling  of  the  Old,  as  the  kernel  appears  when 
all  the  shells  and  husks  that  hid  it  are  strip|)ed  off.  They  were  stripped  off 
gradually,  and  with  ever  increasing  delicacy,  till  Christ  appeared ;  and  they  shall 
yet  be  universally  recognized  as  having  one  divine  end,  when  He  shall  come  with 
His  kingdom." 

(7)  Of  De  AVette's  writings  we  have  here  specially  to  mention  two  ingenious 
essays,- — his"  Contribution  to  the  Characteristic  Features  of  Hebraism,"  in  Creu- 
zer  and  Daub's  Studien  ;  and  a  paper  on  "  The  Symbolico-typical  kind  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  in  the  theological  Zeitschrift,  edited  by  him 
in  association  with  Schleiermacher  and  Liicke.  Here  we  find  such  statements  as 
the  following  :  "  As  every  phenomenon  in  time  is  interwoven  with  the  time  that 
precedes  and  follows,  so  Christianity  proceeded  from  Judaism. — The  whole  Old 
Testament  is  one  great  prophecy,  one  great  type  of  that  which  was  to  come,  and 
is  to  come,"  etc.  But  in  l)e  Wette's  JJibUcal  Bogmatics  this  view  recurs  only  in 
general  statements  (particularly  §211).  In  the  anthropological  introduction  to 
this  book,  the  idea  of  religion  is  determined  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Fries. 
This  idea  is  then  applied  to  the  leligious  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Everything  in  them  which  does  not  square  with  the  utterances  and  laws 
of  the  ideal  rational  faith,  and  of  religious  sentiment,  is  excluded  or  regarded 
as  clad  in  a  foreign  garb,  and  only  what  remains  is  accepted  as  belonging  to  the 
true  essence  of  religion  (§  50,  51).  In  this  process,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  to  be  carefully  distinguished,  but  also  to  be  compared  with  each  other 
(§  58). — It  appears  from  his  essay  on_^"  the  exposition  of  the  Psalms  for  edifica- 
tion" (Basle,  1836),  that  De  Wette  regarded  the  development  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  these  essays  as  belonging  not  fo  scientific  theology,  but  to  the  practi- 
cal treatment  of  the  Old  Testament    for  ends  of  edification.      [Piol.] 

(8)  To  this  head  belong  especially  Baur's  essays  "  on  the  original  meaning  of 
the  Passover  and  Circumcision,"  and  "  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  and  the  national 
festivals  of  the  Mosaic  cultus" — both  in  the  Tul.  Zeitschr.  f.  Theol.  1832.  In 
the  former  essay  Baur  states  the  standpoint  of  his  investigation  thus  :  "  Mosaism 
must  be  viewed  as  a  great  religious  reform  ;  the  renewal  and  restoration  of  a 
purer  religion  periodically  darkened  and  threatened  by  still  greater  darkness  and 
decay.  It  contains  many  elements  accepted  by  tradition  from  primeval  anti- 
(piity  ;  and  the  further  these  elements  lie  beyond  the  stiictly  limited  sphere  of 
Mosaism,  the  more  clearly  do  they  point  back  to  a  fieer  and  wider  region  of  re- 
ligion, in  which  the  later  polytheism  also  shares — to  a  common  primeval  religion, 
from  which  special  forms  of  religion  proceeded  and  subsequently  separated." 
[Prol.] 

(9)  On  Schleiermacher,  cf.  §  8,  note  3  ;  on  Schelling,  cf.  Adolf  Planck,  Schel- 
ling^s  Posthumous  Works,  and  their  Importance  for  Theology  and  Philosophy .  1858. 

(10)  Hegel,  who  it  is  well  known  distinguishes  religion  into  three  stages,  the 
religion  of  nature,  the  religion  of  the  spiritual  individuality  and  the  absolute 
religion,  makes  the  .Jewish  religion,  together  with  the  Greek  and  Roman,  the 
second  stage.  Anorganic  relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity  is  consequently  rec- 
ognized ;  for  the  pre-Christian  forms  of  religion  are  only  the  individual  parts  of 
religion,  which  in  its  totality  appears  in  the  absolute  religion,  Christianity. 
Judaism,  like  the  other  religions  before  Christ,  is  an  essential  presupposition  of 
Christianity,   for  which  the  Old  Testament  really  contains  a  preparation.      But 
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Judaism  thereby  stands  in  no  specific  connection  with  Christianity,  at  least  in 
none  closer  than  the  Greek  and  Roman  religious,  which  in  one  aspect  appear  to 
be  superior  to  it.— Bruno  Bauer,  indeed  (Zeitselirift  fur  Speculative  Theol.  i.  p. 
256)  endeavored  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  religion,  to 
point  out  a  closer  positive'  connection  between  .Judaism  and  Chiistianity  ;  but 
this  standpoint  has  not  carried  liim  beyond  the  view  that  the  Old  Testament  re- 
ligion stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  religions  that  each  is  a 
negation  of  the  one-sidedness  and  narrowness  of  the  other,  and  from  this  inter- 
nal process  Christianity  came  into  being.  Vatke  thinks,  though  scarcely  in  the 
sense  of  his  master  (Hegel),  that  no  parallel  at  all  can  be  drawn  between  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  Roman  religions,  but  still  holds  fast  to  the  view  that  Christianity 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Jewish  and  the  heathen  religions.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  confess  that  Stuhr  takes  a  more  correct  view  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Judaism,  although  there  are  valid  objections  to  his  psychological 
arrangement  of  the  steps  of  religion,  according  to  which  heathenism  is  regarded 
as  the  religion  of  feeling,  or  of  immediate  cognition  ;  Judaism,  of  understanding 
and  reflection,  and  Christianity,  of  reason.     [Prol.] 


§14«. 

THEOLOGICAL   VIEW   OP   THE     OLD   TESTAMENT     IN   THE     EARLIER     SUPERNATURAL- 
ISM,    AND   IN   THE   MOST   RECENT   LITERATURE. 

For  a  long  time,  suj)ernaturaUsm  did  comparatively  little  for  Old  Testament 
theology.  In  only  a  few  treatises  is  a  living  historical  view  of  revelation  to  be 
found,  as  in  the  work  of  IIcss,  who  aims  chiefly  to  show  that  revelation  proceeds 
on  a  plan  (1).  More  important  is  Menlcen  {Attempt  at  a  Quide  to  Self-instructian 
■in  the  Holy  Scripture,  3d  ed.  1833 — a  kind  of  biblical  dogmatics),  who  in  part 
carries  forward  the  line  of  thought  found  in  Bengel  (2).  In  general,  the  theo- 
logical use  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  so-dtiUed  rational  supernaturalists  was  con- 
fined partly  to  the  proof  of  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  from  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  partly  to  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  for 
the  defence  of  revelation.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  chief  point  treated  of  was 
the  citatious  in  the  New  Testament,  which,  however,  were  defended  often  with- 
out fixed  principles  as  to  the  relation  of  prophecy  and  fulfilment  (3).  Of  the 
writers  of  this  school  Steudel  alone  has  given  a  complete  exhibition  of  Old 
Testament  Theology  (4) .  Although  he  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
Old  Testament  word  in  its  internal  connection  with  the  history  of  salvation,  his 
book  is  confined  to  a  systematic  statement  of  the  religious  teachings  of  the  Old 
Testament  ;  and  the  progress  of  religious  knowledge  in  the  Old  Testament  is  ex- 
hibited, not  as  an  organic  development,  but  more  from  the  outside  as  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  a.frameworh  given  from  the  first  (5). 

The  first  to  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  the  theological  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  Hengstenberg,  mainly  by  his  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  (3 
vols.,  1st  ed.  1829-35,  2d  ed.  rewritten,  1854-57)  ;  [Eng.  transl.  4  vols.].  With 
all  its  one-sidedness,  or  even  partly  because  of  its  marked  one-sidedness,  this  book 
made  an  epoch.  The  position  which  Hengstenberg  flrst  took  in  treating  the  Old 
Testament,  and  which  he  never  except  partially  relinquished,  is  essentially  that 
of  the  old  Protestant  theology  ;  for  while  not  accepting  all  the  tenets  of  the 
latter,  he  yet  very  distinctly  aimed  at  finding  all  the  fundamental  New  Testament 
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(loctriues  in  the  Old  Testament,  not  in  a  process  of  growth,  but  ready  made  (G). 
With  tliis  was  naturally  united  a  spiritualizing  tendency  in  his  explanation  of  the 
prophecies,  which  failed  to  do  full  justice  to  the  historical  facts  (7).  Hengsten- 
berg  deserves  the  credit,  however,  of  having  been  the  first  to  revive  in  Germany 
a  strong  religious  and  theological  interest  in  the  Old  Testament.  After  his  death 
appeared  the  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Oocl  under  the  Old,  Testament,  edited  from 
his  lectures,  1869-71  [Eng.  transl.  2  vols.  1871-2].  The  standpoint  of  Hengsten- 
berg's  criticism  is  also  that  of  F.  R.  Hasse  in  his  History  of  the  Old  Covenant 
(published  posthumously,  Leipzig  1863),  a  book  full  of  matter,  but  which  does 
not  go  into  details  as  to  the  Old  Testament  doctrine.  In  this  respect  Havernick's 
Lectures  on  Old  Testament  Tlieology  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  book.  These 
lectures  (posthumously  published  by  Hahn,  18i8,  and  again,  with  notes  and  val- 
uable additions  by  H.  Schultz,  in  I860)  state  only  the  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  these  not  completely,  but  contain  much  that  is  very  good. 

It  still  remained  to  exhibit  the  whole  course  of  the  Old  Testament  history  of 
salvation  in  its  organic  continuity,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  progressive  mutual 
relation  between  the  word  of  revelation  and  the  events  of  history.  This  task  was 
undertaken  by  J.  Chr.  K.  Hofmann,  Prophecy  and  Fulfilment  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  2  vols.  1841-44.  In  opposition  to  Ilengstenberg's  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  historical  gradation  in  the  Old  Testament,  Hofmann  brings  to  view  the 
progressive  connection  of  prophecy  with  history  ;  but  in  doing  so,  gives  in  a  one- 
sided manner  the  revealing  word  such  a  secondary  relation  to  the  revealing 
events,  as  often  to  throw  the  former  into  the  background.  The  relation 
between  the  word  and  the  events  of  revelation  was  afterward  presented  more  cor- 
rectly in  Hofmann's  Schriftheweis,  which  contains  a  series  of  very  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (8). 

(1)  The  chief  production  of  Hess  here  to  be  noticed  is,  "  On  the  Kingdom  of 
God  ;  an  Attempt  to  sketch  the  Plan  of  the  Divine  Institutions  and  Revelations,'' 
2  vols.  1781.  A  subsequent  abridgment  of  the  book  is  entitled  Substance  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Kingdmn  of  God,  1814;  well  characterized  by  Hengstenberg  in 
his  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  i.  p.  85  f. 

(2)  Menken  published  the  results  of  his  biblical  inquiries  not  in  a  form  strictly 
scientific,  but  in  a  somewhat  elevated  popular  style.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
regarded  it  as  his  life-work  to  investigate  and  elucidate  the  course  of  revelation  ; 
for  in  the  demonstration  of  the  way  in  which  the  history  of  God's  kingdom  forms 
a  close  harmonious  whole,  he  correctly  saw  the  best  defence  of  the  Bible.  By 
his  expositions,  at  once  clear  and  dee[),  he  alike  opposed  mystical  fantasies  and 
rationalistic  and  supernaturalistic  superficiality.  No  doubt  he  was  himself  one- 
sided, and  in  particular  was  led  away  by  his  opposition  to  the  Church  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  to  an  extremely  forced  explanation  of  several  passages  (com- 
pare especially  in  his  Attempt,  etc.,  chap,  vi..  Appendix  B,  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  and  C,  on  Isa.  liii.  5);  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Menken's 
view  of  God's  holiness,  and  its  connection  with  his  theory  of  the  atonement,  con- 
tained an  element  of  truth  neglected  in  the  theories  he  opposed.  So,  too,  we  may 
find  reason  to  object  in  important  points 'to  the  essays  (bearing  specially  on  Old 
Testament  theolocry)  upon  the  hrazen  serpent  (Bremen,  1829),  andon  faith  and  the 
doctrine  of  eternaiUfe  in  the  Old  Testament  (Appendix  to  chap.  v.  of  the  Attempt)  ; 
but  we  cannot  deny  to  these  investigations,  as  a  whole,  the  praise  of  being 
thorough  and  carefully  considered.      [Prol.  ] 

(3)  The  text  of  the  Old  Testament  was  expounded  now  literally,  now  figura- 
tively,  just  as  the  citation  seemed  to   demand  ;    a  tortuous  })rocess,  of  which 
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Schleiermacher  might  well  say,  "  The  effort  to  prove  Christ  in  this  manner  from 
the  prophecies  I  can  never  regard  as  a  work  to  be  delighted  in"  (2d  letter  to 
Liicke,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  collected  theological  works,  p.  620). 

(4)  Lectures  on  Old  Testament  Theology,  delivered  by  Steudel,  edited  after  his 
death  by  me,  Berlin  1840  (cf.  my  notice  of  the  book  in  Tholuck's  Litt.  Anzeiger, 
1843).  In  further  illustration  of  tiie  views  in  this  work  are  several  monographs 
by  Steudel,  among  which  the  most  valuable  are  the  essays  against  the  views  of 
Hegel  and  Rust  as  to  Judaism  :  "  Glances  at  the  Old  Testament  Revelation,"  in 
the  I'iib.  Zeltscliriftfur  Theol.  1835. 

(5)  A  passage,  specially  characteristic  of  Steudel's  position,  is  found,  I.e.  p. 
06  :  "  In  the  beginning  the  consciousness  of  God,  and  of  man's  relation  to  Him, 
presents  itself  in  the  most  general  way.  We  cannot  expect  here  to  find  man 
otherwise  than  with  a  limited  vision,  as  the  child  has  a  limited  vision  ;  but  the 
framework,  as  it  were,  is  already  there,  and  ever  as  the  vision  grows  more  ex- 
tended, religious  knowledge  becomes  richer."  To  the  same  purport  it  is  urged, 
p.  67,  that  from  "  the  sum  of  divinely  revealed  truth"  must  be  stripped  off  vihaX, 
is  imperfect  in  the  form,  which  is  a  consequence  only  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
nursling,  not  of  the  nurturer. — Although  the  principle  of  a  divine  tuition  here 
set  forth  is  perfectly  legitimate,  every  one  can  see  that  the  feature  by  which  the 
law  was  TTaiSayuybQ  fjf  Xpiardv  has  not  justice  done  to  it.  But  even  apart  from 
this,  the  whole  idea  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  cognitions  of  truth  contained 
in  the  Old  are  only,  as  it  were,  stripped  of  certain  imperfect  forms,  and  on  the 
other  side  increased  by  further  knowledge,  is  utterly  untenable.  Such  an  idea 
ascribes  to  the  Old  Testament  both  too  much  and  too  little.  Too  muck,  for  we 
are  bold  to  assert  that  there  is  not  one  biblical  doctrine  which  is  fully  unfolded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  therefore  transferred  to  the  New  Testament  without 
further  development,  as  a  complete  thing  by  itself  :  and  too  little,  since  the  New 
Testament  gives  no  wholly  new  doctrine  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  has  a  corresponding  preparation  in  the  Old  Testament  in  all  its  compass 
and  all  its  parts.     Compare  also  my  article  "  Steudel,''''  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklop. 

(6)  This  was  demanded  of  Hengstenberg  by  his  strong  faith  in  revelation, 
which  repudiated  every  concession  made  to  rationalism,  and  by  the  common- 
sense  character  of  the  man,  which  in  all  things  pressed  for  firm  final  results. 
This  characteristic  comes  out  most  strongly  in  the  first  volume  of  the  first  edition 
of  his  Ghridohgy ;  especially  in  the  sections  on  "  The  Godhead  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  Old  Testament,"  and  "The  Suffering  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament." 
In  the  former  essay,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  God-manhood  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  inner  distinctions  of  the  divine  essence  (the  difference  between  the  revealed 
and  hidden  God)  is  transferred  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  difference  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  on  this  point  {I.e.  p.  250)  is  supposed  to  be  only 
that  the  latter  doctrine  is  less  prominent  in  the  Old  Testament,  because  before 
the  Logos  became  flesh,  the  Revealer,  and  He  whom  He  revealed,  were,  as  it 
were,  lost  in  one  another. — But  the  true  view  is,  that  till  the  Logos  became  flesh, 
the  real  incarnation  of  God  and  therefore  also  the  inner  distinction  in  the  divine 
essence  could  not  be  revealed  at  all  ;  for  the  nets  of  God  and  His  testimony  are 
not  outside  of  but  in  each  other,  mutually  conditioning  each  other.  The  Old 
Testament  reaches,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  temporary  descent  of  God  into  visibil- 
ity in  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ;  on  the  other  side,  it  struggles  after  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Messiah  in  a  divine  fulness  of  life  and  divine  dignity.  But  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  always  returns  into  the  divine  essence  ;  and  though  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  rests  on  the  Messiah,  Jehovah  Himself  remains  transcendent  to  Him. 
The  real  union  of  God  and  man  is  therefore  aimed  at  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  but 
the  Old  Testament  contains  only  the  movement  toward  this  union,  and  therefore 
does  not  contain  an  anticipation  of  the  knowledge  of  it.  (See  my  review  of 
Havernick's  critical  investigations  on  Daniel,  in  Tholuck's  Lit.  Anzeiger  for 
1842).  In  other  words,  in  respect  to  this  doctrine,  Hengstenberg  understands 
the  unity  of  the  two  Testaments  to  mean,  that  the  New  Testament  doctrine  is 
founfi  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  complete,  finished  prophecy,  though  perhaps 
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"  less  prominent  ;"  but  the  true  meaning  is  rather  that  the  New  Testament  is 
growing  in  tlie  Old,  and  therefore  is  in  the  Old  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
liigher  developments  of  every  organism  are  contained  in  germ  and  type  in  its 
lower  stages.  [Prol.]— In  later  years,  Hengstenberg  partly  drew  back  from  this 
standpoint ;  compare  also  what  is  said  by  him  in  the  introduction  to  his  History 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  etc.,  i.  p.  19,  in  answer  to  these  objections. 

(7  and  8)  Compare  my  article  "  Weissagung"  in  Herzog's  Renlr-EneyMopmUe, 
xvii.  p.  6r>0  ff.  Of  recent  books,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  Samuel  Lutz, 
Biblical  Dogmatics,  posthumously  edited  by  Rudolf  Ruetschi,  with  a  preface  by 
Prof.  Dr.  Schneckenburger,  Pforzheim,  1847,  especially  in  the  second  part  ; 
"  Historico-dogmatical  Discussion  of  the  Biblical  Statement  of  the  Divine  Dis- 
pensation of  Grace  in  Israel,"  Ed.  Xagelsbach,  The  Qod-man,  the  Fundamental 
Idea  of  Revelation  in  its  Unity  and  Historic  Development,  vol.  i. ;  The  Man  of  Nature, 
1858,  unfortunately  carried  no  further  than  Nonh.  Important  contributions  to  our 
subject  are  found  in  Kurtz,  '-^History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.  1853-58  ; 
Auberlen,  *  Divine  Revelation,  an  apologetical  Essay,  3  vols.  18G4  ;  Delitzsch, 
^System  of  Biblical  Psychology,  3d  ed.  18(53.  Plupfeld's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
contains  notes  valuable  for  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament.  Numerous 
monographs  will  be  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  book. 
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CONTIXUATION  :    THE    MOST    RECENT   LITEUATURE. 

[Of  the  learned  works  in  this  department  recently  issued,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Old  Testament  Theology  of  H.  Schultz,  3  vols.  1869,  a  second  edi- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  one  vol.  in  1878.  The  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  regarded  as  the  religion  of  revelation  in  its  gradual  progress,  the  religion  of 
redemption  coming  into  being,  in  distinction  from  redemption  completed,  as  it  is 
in  Christianity.  The  special  I'evelation  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  religion  is  recognized  as  corresponding  to  the  special 
connection  of  the  two.  Hence,  while  it  is  strongly  affirmed  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  Old  Testament  religion  is  historically  conditioned  and  prepared  by  the 
general  prior  development  of  mankind,  and  especially  by  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  Semites,  and  also  that  it  follows  historical  laws  in  its  further  advance, 
the  firm  position  on  the  other  hand  is  taken,  that  its  origin  and  development  are 
by  no  means  to  be  explained  as  barely  proceeding  from  historical  relations,  but 
from  revelation  in  the  special  historical  sense  of  the  word.  Still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Schultz's  idea  of  revelation  is  burdened  by  an  unbiblical  restriction 
(cf.  §  6,  note  2). 

H.  Ewald,  in  his  comprehensive  work,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Bible  concerning  God, 
or  Theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1871-76,  believing 
with  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages,  "  that  the  books  of  the  two  Testaments  as 
Holy  Scripture  constitute  an  inseparable  unity  in  respect  to  their  contents  and 
aim,  "but  keeping  in  view  also  the  difference  both  between  the  two  Testaments  and 
the  individual  books,  exhibits  the  unity  of  doctrine  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments. He  regards  revelation,  on  which  all  religion,  and  especially  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  rests,  as  the  illumination  of  the  human  spirit,  in  its  search  after  God, 
with  new  religious  thoughts  and  intuitions.     On  this  view  revelation  is  rather  an 

*  These  works  are  translated  in  Clark's  Foreigri  Theological  Library. 
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achievement  of  the  human  mind  than  a  thing  received.  It  looks  more  like  a 
psychological  phenomenon  than  as  an  act  of  God.  F.  Hitzig,  in  his  posthumous 
Lectures  on  Biblical  Theology  and  Messianic  Prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  Karls- 
ruhe, 1880,  holds,  in  distinction  from  this,  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  special  reve- 
lation. He  conceives  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  the  product  of  human  reflection  rest- 
ing upon  tlie  basis  of  a  religion  held  by  Arab  nomads,  and  the  religion  of  Israel 
as  the  creation  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  "  constituted  from  the  beginning  for  the 
true  religion." 

What  is  usually  styled  the  Graf  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  priestly 
legislation  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  post-exilic  production, 
belonging  to  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  would,  if  it  were  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect, be  followed  by  sweeping  results,  because  it  would  entirely  revolutionize  the 
received  view  of  the  historical  progress  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  This  hypothesis, 
advanced  or  suggested  by  Vatke  and  Reuss,  was  further  elaborated  by  Graf  in 
his  work,  The  Historical  Boohs  of  the  Old  Testament  (Leipsic,  1866)  ;  and  more 
recently  J.  Wellhausen's  History  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  (Berlin,  1878),  has  won  many 
adherents  to  the  view  that  "  the  Mosaic  Lnv  is  not  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
history  of  ancient  Israel,  but  for  the  history  of  Judaism — that  is,  of  the  sect 
which  survived  the  people  annihilated  by  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans."  Tlie 
latest  work  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  carry  out  this  view  is  the  History 
of  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  E.  Reuss,  Brunswick,  1881-82. 
In  adopting  this  hypothesis,  Bernhard  Duhm,  in  his  Theology  of  the  Propliets  as 
the  Foundation  for  the  Internal  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Israelitish  Beligion 
(Bonn,  1875),  undertook,  by  an  investigation  of  the  contents  of  the  prophetical 
books,  to  get  a  view  of  the  origin  of  prophecy  without  the  basis  of  the  priestly 
legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  (1).  The  important  contributions  recently  made  to 
the  history  of  religion,  especially  by  Egyptology  and  Assyriology,  promise  to  be- 
come fruitful  for  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tlie  Studies  for  the 
History  of  Semitic  Religions,  by  W.  W.  Graf  en  Baudissiu  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Leipsic, 
1876-78),  come  in  this  connection  into  consideration.] 

(1)  On  account  of  the  importance  attache(3  at  present  to  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  priestly  legislation,  the  following  works  may  be  mentioned  :  In  favor 
of  the  hypothesis,  A.  Kucnen,  Beligien  of  Israel  (Haarlem,  1869,  Eng.  transl.  3  vols. 
1875)  ;  The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel  (Leyden,  1875,  Eng.  transl.  1877)  ; 
Kayser,  The  Post-exilic  Boole  of  the  Original  History,  1874,  also  "The  Present 
State  of  the  Pentateuch  Question,"  in  the  Jiz/irS/i^-Aer /«?•  prot.  Theologie,  1881, 
Nos.  2,  3,  4  (the  first  article  is  on  the  history  of  the  hypothesis)  ;  Wellhausen, 
"  On  the  Composition  of  the  Hexateuch,"  Jalirl.  far  deutsche  Theologie,  1876- 
77.  Kittel,  "  The  most  Recent  Phase  of  the  Pentateuch  Question,"  in  the  Theol. 
Studien  aus  Wilrtemherg,  1881,  Nos.  1,  2,  takes  an  intermediate  position.  Against 
the  liypothesis  ;  Delitzsch,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  LuthardVs  Zeitschrift  fur 
Urchliche  Wissenschaft,  1880,  and  later  Bredenkamp,  Gesetz  und  Propheten, 
Erlangen,  1881  ;  to  be  consulted  also,  Dillmann's  Commentar  zu  Exodus  u. 
Leviticus  [who,  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  book  of  the  law  did  not  receive  its  final  form  and  order  until  the 
time  of  Ezra  and  after  the  exile,  sharply  says,  "that  the  laws  concerning  tlie 
priests  and  public  worship  were  first  committed  to  writing,  or  still  further,  were 
actually  first  made  in  the  exile  and  in  Babylon,  where  no  public  worship  was 
held,  is  nonsense.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  Elohistic  part  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  written  in  the  age  after  the  exile  ;  the  testimony  of  Ezekiel  is 
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IV.— METHOD    OF  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY.— DIVISION  OF  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT  THEOLOGY. 

§15. 

CHARACTEKISTICS    OF   THE    HISTORICO-GENETIC   METHOD. 

According  to  the  definition  in  §  2,  the  method  of  Biblical  Theology  is  Jiistorico- 
genetic.  As  a  historical  science,  it  rests  on  the  results  of  grammntico-liistorical 
exegesis,  the  business  of  which  is  to  reproduce  the  contents  of  the  biblical  books 
according  to  the  rules  of  language,  with  due  regard  to  the  historical  circum- 
stances under  which  the  books  originated,  and  the  individual  relations  of  the 
sacred  writers.  In  tlie  last  respect  the  grammatico-historical  exegesis  passes  over 
into  psychological  exposition,  Avhich  goes  back  to  the  inner  state  of  the  writer's 
life — a  species  of  exposition  which,  of  course,  is  peculiarly  indispensable  in  deal- 
ing with  passages  which,  like  the  Psalms,  the  book  of  Job,  and  so  forth,  give  im- 
mediate expression  to  inner  experiences  and  frames  of  mind.  But  in  this  psy- 
chological exposition  we  reach  a  point  where  success  is  necessarily  proportional 
to  the  measure  in  which  the  Spirit,  which  rules  in  the  sacred  writers,  witnesses  of 
Himself  to  the  interpreter,  enabling  him  to  understand  by  personal  experience 
the  inner  experiences  of  the  writers. — If  exegesis,  however,  goes  no  farther  than 
the  exposition  of  individual  passages,  it  gives  only  an  imperfect  preparation  for 
Biblical  Theology.  Not  the  least  important  cause  of  the  former  defective  condi- 
tion of  the  latter  was  the  fact  that  expositors  limited  themselves  mainly  to  the 
explanation  of  isolated  passages,  which,  thus  isolated,  might  easily  be  made  to 
favor  any  preconceived  opinion.  Exegesis,  therefore,  must  proceed  to  grasp  the 
sense  of  individual  passages,  first  in  its  internal  connection  with  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  book  in  general,  and  with  the  system  of  thought  characteristic  of  the 
author,  and  then  in  its  wider  connection  with  the  ciicle  of  ideas  proper  to  the 
special  region  of  the  dispensation  of  revelation  to  which  the  book  belongs — a 
process  which  Schleiermacher  in  his  Hermeneutik  reckons  as  part  of  psychological 
exegesis.  In  this  way,  we  reach  the  various  forms  in  which  revelation  expresses 
its  contents.  But  now  BiUical  Theology,  which  proposes  to  set  forth  revelation 
in  its  whole  course  and  in  the  totality  of  its  phenomena,  must  comprehend  these 
iovms  as  membej'S  of  an  organic  ]}rocess  of  development.  And  since  every  such  pro- 
cess can  be  comprehended  only  from  the  points  of  its  culmination,  Biblical  The- 
ology must  view  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  the  completed  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  for  which  it  formed  the  preparation, — must  show  how  God's  saving 
purpose,  fulfilled  in  Christ,  moved  through  the  preliminary  stages  of  this  history 
of  revelation.  While  the  external  historical  method  deals  with  the  contents  of 
the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  presumed  chronological  order  of  the  books, 
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and  then  at  most  shows  how  new  religious  knowledge  was  added  from  time  to 
time  to  what  was  already  in  existence — how  the  earlier  knowledge  was  com- 
pleted, deepened,  corrected  ;  while  the  dogmatist  forces  the  doctrinal  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  a  framework  brought  to  it  from  without  ;  and  while 
the  method  of  philosophical  construction  deals  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  Old 
Testament,  by  cutting  it  up  critically  until  it  can  be  fitted  into  a  presupposed 
scheme  of  logical  categories — the  genetic  method  seeks  to  reproduce  the  living 
])rouess  of  the  growth  of  the  thing  itself.  This  method  refuses,  however,  to  find 
ripe  fruit  where  only  the  bud  exists  ;  it  aims  to  show  how  the  fruit  grew  from  the 
bud  ;  it  sketches  the  earlier  stages  in  a  way  that  makes  it  clear  how  the  higher 
stages  could,  and  necessarily  did,  spring  from  the  former  (1). 

(1)  De  Wette  (in  his  essay  On  the  Exposition  of  the  Psalms  for  Edification, 
already  cited)  disputes  the  scientific  objectivity  of  what  we  demand  of  theologi- 
cal exegesis.  He  says  (p.  22)  that  everything  that  links  the  Old  Covenant  to  the 
New,  and  forms  the  element  of  life  in  which  the  Old  Testament  grows  up  into 
the  New,  to  the  full  realization  in  Christ  of  a  life  at  once  divine  and  human,  is 
purely  general,  indefinite,  floating,  and  cannot  form  part  of  theological  science, 
i)ut  only  of  interpretation  for  edification.  That  it  is  of  a  general  kind,  is  true  ; 
that  it  is  also  indefinite,  floating  in  the  air,  is  false.  For  examjile,  no  one  will 
assert  that,  in  the  systems  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  idea  in  which  they  are  in- 
wardly linked  together,  and  which  forms  the  element  of  life  in  which  the  de- 
velopment of  the  one  moves  on  to  the  other,  "  is  in  its  nature  something  in- 
definite and  floating,"  and  thus  incapable  of  scientific  expression.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  scientific  treatment  of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  bound  to  find  a 
sharply  defined  expression  for  the  type  whicli  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  develop- 
ment of  philosophical  systems.  Now  certainly  the  philosopher,  in  proportion 
to  his  distance  from  the  culminating  point  of  the  development,  will  be  less  con- 
scious of  the  relation  of  his  own  system  to  the  development  of  the  philosophical 
idea.  Yet  it  is  no  violent  procedure,  but  only  what  is  due  to  the  system,  when 
the  historian  gives  to  it  its  right  place  in  the  i)rocess  of  philosophical  develop- 
ment, and  explains  it  from  this  connection. — Something  analogous  is  demanded 
of  Biblical  Theology — not  to  add  anything  new  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
writers,  but  to  grasp  what  lay  in  their  consciousness,  in  its  connection  with  the 
whole  organism  of  revelation  and  its  relation  to  the  completion  of  revelation, 
and  so  historically  to  comprehend  it.  This  understanding  of  Old  Testament 
revelation  its  organs  themselves  could  not  possess,  at  least  not  in  full  measure 
(compare  the  well-known  passages  concerning  the  prophets,  1  Pet.  i.  10-12  ;  2 
Pet.  i.  20),  because  in  every  process  of  development  the  lower  stage  does  not 
fully  understand  itself.  But  Christian  theology  stands  on  the  summit,  from 
which  it  surveys  the  whole  course  of  the  preparation  for  Christianity  ;  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  Old  Testament  Theology  gave  up  this  advantage.  Theologi- 
cal exegesis,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  Sticr 
(whom  De  Wette  mainly  attacks)  and  other  writers  have  brought  theological  in- 
terpretation into  bad  repute,  by  their  habit  of  finding  a  second,  third,  and  fourth 
subordinate  and  secondary  sense  in  the  Old  Testament  besides  the  historico- 
grammatical  sense.  All  that  ought  to  be  pointed  out  is  the  relation  (to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  divine  kingdom)  of  the  thought  yielded  by  the  grammatico-his- 
torical  exegesis  of  a  passage — the  germinnnt  character  which  gives  us  words  full 
of  futurity  ;  the  Spirit  of  revelation  often  speaking  by  His  organs  words  which, 
in  the  fulness  of  their  significance,  they  themselves  did  not  understand. 
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§16. 
DIVISION    OF     OLD   TESTAMENT   THEOLOGY   STATED    AND   JUSTIFIED. 

Since  the  historico-geuetic  method  setks  to  reproduce  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  the  thing  itself,  the  divisions  of  Old  Testament  theology  must  corre- 
spond to  the  stages  in  which  the  development  of  Old  Testament  religion  took 
place.  The  jiroper  division  is  given  by  the  following  considerations  :  The  basis 
of  the  Old  Testament  religion  is  the  covenant  with  the  chosen  people,  into  which 
God  entered  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  saving  purpose.  This  covenant,  for 
which  the  way  is  prepared  in  the  first  two  ages  of  the  world,  is  carried  out  in 
two  stages  :  1.  Tlie  patriarchal  covenant  of  promise  ;  and,  2.  The  Mosaic  cove- 
nant of  the  law,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  theocracy  is  founded.  This  whole 
sphere  may  be  summed  up  in  the  name  Mosaism  ;  for  the  fre-Monaic  revelation  is 
not  only  considered  in  the  Pentateuch  as  forming  the  introduction  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  theocracy  under  Moses,  but  itself  forms  a  component  part  of  the 
religious  belief  of  Mosaism  (1).  Whatever  elements  of  post-Mosaic  development 
of  legal  institutions  may  be  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  they  still  rest  on  the 
principle  of  Mosaism  ;  and  so,  too,  the  other  theological  elements  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch  form  the  presuppositions  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  prophetic 
theology. — On  the  basis  of  the  covenant  of  the  law,  the  development  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion  is  carried  on  in  two  ways  :  First,  on  the  side  of  God,  who 
continues  both  to  execute  and  to  proclaim  His  purposes,  the  former  by  guiding  the 
people  toward  the  purpose  of  the  divine  kingdom  ;  the  latter,  in  the  testimony  of 
prophecy  which  accompanies  the  history  of  the  people  and  which  interprets  it  at 
each  step  in  the  light  of  the  divine  counsel  of  salvation,  and  points  to  the  completion 
of  God's  kingdom.  The  second  part  of  Old  Testament  theology,  whicli  we  briefly 
call  Prophetism,  deals  with  those  elements  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel 
from  their  entrance  into  the  promised  land  which  are  important  for  the  develop- 
ment of  God's  kingdom,  considering  these  as  tliey  appear  in  the  light  of  propthecy, 
and  also  discusses  the  theology  of  prophecy  itself.— Side  by  side  with  this  ob- 
jective development  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  goes  a  subjective  development 
in  the  Old  Testament  Wisdom,  which  equally  with  prophecy  has  its  root  in  the 
law,  but  develops  itself  independently  of  prophecy,  and  does  not,  like  the 
latter,  claim  to  be  an  objective  w-ord  of  God,  but  expresses  itself  in  aphorisms 
(D'^E/O)  as  the  result  of  meditation  by  [inspired]  sages  whose  intellectual  instincts 
are  roused  [presided  over  and  guided]  by  revelation.  Nor  does  it  busy  itself 
with  the  spheres  marked  out  by  theocratic  institutions  and  the  prophetic  word, 
but  directs  itself  mainly  to  the  contemplation  of  cosmical  ordinances  and  the 
general  aspects  of  the  ethical  life.  Thus  our  third  division  is  the  Old  Testament 
Ilhohhrna  [wisdom]  (3). 

(1)  Against  our  definition  of  Mosaism  it  has  been  urged,  e.g.  by  Sack,  in  a 
review  of  my  Prolegomena  (Monntsschr.  filr  die  evnng.  Kiixhe  der  Eheinprovinz, 
etc.,  1845),  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  treat  the  sphere  of  patriarchal  revelation 
as  a  separate  stage,  introductory  to  Mosaism.— It  is  true  that  this  sphere  presents 
a  relative  difference  from  the  later  Mosaic  revelation,  as  the  Pentateuch  itself 
indicates,  by  the  difference  in  the  names  of  God  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  treat  tlie 
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two  apart,  for  Hengstenberg's  latest  work,  cited  above,  proves  that  this  pre- 
liminary stage  may  be  extended  to  form  a  theological  whole  with  rich  contents. 
But  such  a  course  makes  many  repetitions  inevitable  in  the  part  on  Mosaism.  I 
think  it  best  myself  to  incorporate  the  whole  preparatory  stage  in  Mosaism. — K. 
I.  Nitzsch,  on  the  other  hand,  would  make  the  whole  Old  Testament  theology 
begin  with  Abraham.  He  maintains  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  making  a  sepa- 
rate doctrinal  chapter  on  the  patriarchal  age.  The  primeval  history  in  the  first 
eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  gains  its  right  place,  according  to  him,  by  being  placed 
in  the  didactic  section  of  Mosaism  (article  Bibllsche  Tkeologie,  in  Herzog's  R.  E. 
ii.  p.  334). — In  general  this  is  sound  ;  Mosaism  gives  no  theory  of  creation, 
sin,  etc.,  but  presents  these  doctrines  in  a  historical  form.  But  though  thus  the 
contents  of  these  chapters  receive  full  elucidation  only  in  the  didactic  section 
of  Mosaism,  we  must  follow  Genesis  in  beginning  with  the  creation,  if  we  wish 
to  place  the  connection  of  the  narrative  in  the  light  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
itself  unites  the  history  of  revelation,  beginning  with  Abraham,  to  the  primeval 
time. 

(3)  The  division  of  the  Oil  Testament  canon  into  Law,  Prophets,  and  Hagio- 
grapha,  though  not  entirely  agreeing  with  the  division  we  adopt,  points  at  least 
toward  it.  Mosaism  is  contained  in  the  Tora  ;  only  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
treat  the  book  of  Joshua  as  part  of  the  first  division  of  Old  Testament  theology, 
though  it  stands  in  the  second  division  of  the  canon.  Tlie  whole  literary  charac- 
ter of  the  book  and  its  fundamental  theological  teachings  are  essentially  connected 
with  the  Pentateuch  ;  though  it  is,  perhaps,  questionable  whether  in  its  present 
shape  it  ought  really  to  be  called  tlie  sixth  book.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
□'K'33,  the  prophetic  books  of  history  (the  former  prophets)  and  the  prophetic 
bo(»ks  of  prophecy  (the  latter  prophets),  correspond  in  the  main  with  our  two 
divisions  of  the  second  part  of  Old  Testament  theology,  save  that  we  take  up  in 
this  second  part  the  historical  books  of  the  Hagiographa  and  the  book  of  Daniel. 
In  the  C^ins,  the  Psalms  and  the  books  of  the  Hhokhma  contain  what  we  call 
the  siihJeetiDe  development  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  ;  though  a  good  part  of 
the  Psalms  is  cognate  in  subject  to  the  section  on  prophecy,  and  is  taken  up 
there. 

[A  reviewer  of  Oehler  in  the  Liter.  Centralblatt,  1873,  No.  50,  objecting 
to  this  division,  says  :  "  It  is  a  groundless  assumption  that  Mosaism  is  a  sort 
of  root  of  prophetism  and  the  doctrine  of  wisdom,  or  that  these  are  only  two 
radii  whicli  proceed  from  Mosaism."  The  force  of  this  may  be  estimated  by  his 
other  remark  :  "  on  the  contrary,  we  already  meet  in  Mosaism  prophetic  outlooks, 
and  even  before  Moses,  Jacob  had  uttered,  according  to  the  traditional  theology, 
his  Hhokhma  words,  which  IMoses  him-^elf  then  recapitulated."  For  aside  from 
the  fact  that  Jacob's  words  are  no  Hhokhma  words,  what  he  advances  is  no 
proof  against  the  position  that  tlie  development  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation 
and  religion,  on  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  legal  covenant,  proceeded  in*  the  twofold 
way  presented  in  the  paragraph,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  questioning 
the  propriety  of  naming  the  two  series  of  development,  prophetism  and 
Hhokhma. 

Of  more  force  is  the  objection  of  H.  Schultz  (JfiJiriuch.  fur  deutsche  Thcohgic, 
1874,  p.  309),  who  says,  in  reviewing  this  work  :  "  The  separate  treatment  of  the 
so-called  Hhokhma  appears  to  me  a  mistake,  since  its  sources  extend  over  the 
entire  period  of  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament."  But  on  a  closer  examina- 
tion this  objection  proves  to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Since  the  Hhokhma  is 
treated  not  as  a  special  stage  of  development  which  succeeds  prophetism,  but  as 
contemporaneous  and  parallel  with  it,  the  real  objection  of  Schultz  must  lie 
against  making  Mosaism  a  presupposition  of  the  Hhokhma.  Now  since  he  does 
not  deny  that  Moses  was  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  Israel  (comp.  his  Alt  test. 
Theologie,  p.  136  (I.,  73  ff.,  81  ff.),  and  that  consequently  Mosaism  preceded  the 
development  of  the  Hliokhma,  he  can  only  mean  that  the  sources  do  not  place 
us  in  a  condition  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original  Mosaism  in  its  purity, 
and  that  we  only  have  it  with  the  further  form  which  it  had  assumed  at  about 
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the  end  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  a  form  of  which  the  older  parts  of  the 
Hhokhma  constitute  a  factor.  But  this  last  position,  without  which  the  objec- 
tion of  Schultz  has  no  force,  cannot  be  accepted.  That  some  parte  of  the 
Hhokhma  are  contemporaneous  with  further  developments  of  Mosaism  in  par- 
ticulars, is  no  evidence  that  they  belong  to  the  same  category.  It  is  possible 
that  their  relation  to  Mosaism  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  direct  develop- 
ment. If,  for  example,  a  man  like  Samuel  prescribed  a  law  for  the  Israelitish 
kings  in  the  spirit  of  Moses  and  his  institutions,  this  would  sustain  a  relation  to 
Mosaism  different  from  tliat  of  the  view  of  evil  in  the  book  of  Job,  which  <Toes 
beyond  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  retribution.  The  two  views  presented  in  Job  ex- 
hibit different  stages  of  religious  thouglit,  while  in  the  former  case  we  have  only 

the  application  of  the  same  principle  or  fundamental  thought  to  new  relations. It 

may  be  added  that  even  according  to  the  criticism  of  Schultz  there  are  important 
sources  of  information  which  are  evidently  older  than  the  Hhokhma.  Not  merely 
does  lie  recognize  a  series  of  pieces  in  tlie  Pentateuch  which  indicate  a  greater 
age,  but  even  the  document  B  (the  Jehovist)  he  regards  as  dating  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Solomon.  This  composition  would  accordingly  give  us  in- 
formation concerning  a  "Mosaism"  which  already  had  a  definite  shape  at  an 
age  when  the  Hhokhma  was  beginning  to  develop.  Even  if,  therefore,  the 
critical  results  of  Scliultz  were  anything  more  than  hypotheses,  it  could  not  be 
shown  from  them  that  the  position  assigned  to- the  Hhokhma  was  a  mistake.  In 
favor  of  treating  of  the  Hhokhma  by  itself,  not  only  in  general  is  the  time  at 
which  the  sources  were  composed  decisive,  but  along  with  tlie  point  of  view  in 
respect  to  the  time  when  the  range  of  thought  to  be  exhibited  developed  itself, 
there  is  the  subject  matter  also  to  be  considered. 

When,  therefore,  the  reviewer  above  referred  to  remarks:  "The  division 
adopted  by  Oehler  is  not  determined  by  historical  considerations,  but  merely  by 
the  contents  of  the  books,  and  is  anything  but  right  and  proper,"  this  '■'merely''''  is 
palpably  false,  not  only  according  to  the  critical  principles  of  Oehler,  but  of  all 
critics  who  do  not  belong  to  the  extreme  school,  because  Mosaism,  whatever 
view  be  taken  of  its  extent,  historically  existed  before  the  Hliokhma  ;  and  that  a 
historical  division  must  not  neglect  a  distinction  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the 
books,  of  the  importance  recognized  by  Oehler  between  the  Hhokhma  and  proph- 
etism,  no  one  who  is  competent  to  judge  will  denj'.  It  comes  finally  to  the 
question  wliether  this  distinction  has  a  historical  support.  The  antipathy  of  the 
reviewer  and  of  Schultz  against  the  separate  treatment  of  the  Hhokhma  is  to  be 
accounted  for  no  doubt  by  the  view  they  take  of  revelation,  which  prevents 
their  recognition  of  this  distinction  ;  for  the  more  the  objective  factor  in  revela- 
tion is  thrown  into  the  background  in  compaiison  with  the  subjective  and  psy- 
chological, the  more  does  the  distinction  based  upon  the  objectivity  of  the 
revelation  imparted  to  the  prophets  lose  its  significance.  That  the  Hhokhma  oc- 
cupies a  sphere  of  its  own  was  recognized  by  Yatke,  whose  point  of  view  was 
radically  different  from  that  of  Oehler.]  Vatke  divides  the  Old  Testament  re- 
ligion into  three  principal  forms  :  the  prophetic,  the  Levitical  or  legal  and  sym- 
bolical, and  the  subsequent  form  of  reflection.  He  adopts  this  order  because,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  the  relation  of  law  and  prophecy  must  be  reversed,  so  that 
the  former  shall  proceed  from  the  latter  and  give  oljjective  form  to  what  the 
prophets  reached  in  immediate  self-consciousness.  But  when  he  decides  that  a 
separate  treatment  of  these  three  forms  is  not  advisable,  because  the  difference 
between  them  affects  only  single  points,  and  no  one  form  presents  tlie  whole  con- 
tents and  excludes  the  others,  it  must  be  observed  in  reply  that  by  the  chief  points 
brought  forward  in  the  forms  of  prophetism  and  the  Hhokhma,  the  contents  of 
the  Old  Testament  idea  were  opened  up  on  different  sides,  and  thereby  what  is 
common  to  both  appears  often  under  quite  distinct  points  of  view. 

We  may  recognize  the  difference  on  which  our  division  rests,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself,  if  we  look  at  the  expressions  by  which  it  indicates  its  theological 
contents.  It  very  definitely  distinguishes  divine  commands  and  prerogatives, 
divine  ways  and  leadings  in  history,  divine  visions  and  words  of  revelation  to  tlie 
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prophets,  and  lastly  utterances  which  are  the  frnit  of  the  reflection  of  sages,  and 
which  are  never  introduced  in  the  form  which  the  projjliets  were  accustomed  to 
use.  [A  reply  to  the  objections  made  by  the  critical  theory  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen 
to  the  plan  of  this  work  is  not  possible  without  going  into  details.  It  will  often 
be  shown  in  the  sequel  how  there  appears  in  proplietism  a  further  development  of 
the  religious  ideas  of  Mosaism,  and  tlius  the  whole  of  the  exhibition  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  Old  Testament  here  given  may  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the 
eviJence  that  the  Mosaic  legislation  forms  the  foundation  of  the  development  of 
religion  presented  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  position  of  Dr.  Oehler  in  regard, 
to  tlie  Pentateuch  question  can  therefore  only  be  stated  in  a  compendious  form. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

We  must  start  with  the  testimony  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  in  regard  to  its 
origin.  It  expressly  declares  that  Moses  wrote  the  book  of  the  covenant,  Ex. 
xx.-xxiv.,  and  the  laws  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  11-27,  and  beyond  this,  not  indeed  the  whole 
of  Deuteronomy  in  its  present  form  (for  1i<3  i.  5  means,  not  "  he  engraved  "  or 
wrote,  but  "  he  explained,  expounded"),  but  in  all  probability  the  legislative  con- 
tents of  the  main  part  of  the  book,  which  in  chapter  iv.  4-48  and  xxviii.  69  (Eng. 
version  xxix.  1)  has  a  special  designation  at  the  beginning  and  end  (as  the  law 
or  covenant  given  through  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel),  comp.  xxxi.  9,  24,  in 
which  passages,  by  "this  law,"  not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  but  only  the  Deute- 
ronomic  law  is  to  be  understood^  as  also  undoubtedly  is  the  case  of  the  law 
which  was  to  be  written,  according  to  xxvii.  3,  8,  upon  stones  on  Mount  Ebal. 
These  legislative  portions  of  Deuteronomy  agree,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with 
the  book  of  the  covenant  in  Exodus,  which  purports  to  have  been  written  by 
Moses.  The  list  of  stations  in  Numbers  xxxiii.  was  also,  according  to  v.  2,  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  and  the  passage  in  Ex.  xvii.  14  contains  an  intimation  that  the 
book  of  the  wars  of  the  Jehovah  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  and  used  in  the  re- 
daction of  the  Pentateuch,  is  to  be  referred  to  Moses.  Only  on  the  assumption  of 
falsehood  can  this  evidence  of  Mosaic  composition  be  set  aside,  and  of  falsehood 
all  the  more  marked,  since  the  legislation  of  the  portion  in  question  firmly  adheres 
throughout  to  the  relations  existing  in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  speaks  with  the  most 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  experiences  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  what  they 
themselves  had  seen  in  Egypt. 

In  addition  to  the  portions  which  are  expressly  referred  to  Moses  as  their 
author,  other  parts  may  have  proceeded  from  him,  although  it  is  not  distinctly 
stated.  The  legislation  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  is  only  repre- 
sented as  orally  published  by  Moses,  but  it  must  be  assumed  as  extremely  prob- 
able that  it  was  committed  to  writing  by  the  priests,  though  without  excluding 
the  possibility  of  later  supplements.  The  book  of  the  covenant  in  Exodus  and 
what  pertained  to  it,  as  well  as  the  Mosaic  legislation  codified  by  the  priests,  was 
incorporated  into  the  so-called  fundamental  writing,  (a)  and  this  was  enlarged  by 
the  additions  of  the  Jehovist  (b)  who  elaborated  the  whole.  The  anachronisms 
of  the  Elohistic  fundamental  writing  oblige  us  to  bring  down  its  composition  to 
the  first  centuries  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  but  not  later.  (Even  Wchultz,  p. 
83,  observes  that  he  formerly  maintained  the  high  antiquity  of  this  book,  and 
would  be  still  inclined  to  accept  a  greater  age  for  the  narrative  portions  of  the 
book  in  Genesis,  were  it  not  for  the  legal  portions,  which  obliged  him  to  regard  it 
as,  at  the  earliest,  a  production  of  the  Babylonian  epoch  of  the  prophetic  period.) 
Whether  the  revision  by  the  Jehovist  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  or  later 
in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  what  other  relation  there  was,  cannot 
be  determined. 

Against  the  view  expressed  at  present  with  special  positiveness,  that  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  institutions  and  conditions  presented  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
book  of  Joshua,  the  state  of  the  people  as  described  in  the  followin,g  books,  and 
especially  the  book  of  Judges,  is  incomprehensible,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
tlieocratic  ordinances  could  never  have  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  nor 
is  there  a  trace  of  the  founding  of  the  theocracy  by  Samuel  or  David,  while  yet 
David's  ordinances  of  worship  presuppose  the  Levitical  ordinances  in  the  Penta- 
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teuch. — That  the  institutions  of  the  jMosaic  hxw  had  fallen  out  of  use  for  centuries 
and  were  reintroduced  at  a  later  period,  is  attested  by  the  Old  Testament  itself 
not  only  in  the  books  written  after  the  exile  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxx.  26  ;  xxxv.  18  '• 
xxxvi.  21;  Neh.  viii.  17),  but  also  in  2  K.  xxiii.  22,  and  Jer.  xxxiv.  13,  from 
■which  last  passage  it  is  clear  that  the  ordinances  in  Ex.  xxi.  and  Deut.  xv.  re- 
specting the  manumission  of  slaves,  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Such  passages  show, 
however,  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  enactments  in 
question,  and  their  divine  authority.  Moreover,  the  consciousness  of  apostasy 
which  pervades  the  entire  history  of  Israel,  and  the  feeling  of  guilt  which  accom- 
panied it,  are  only  explicable  on  the  ground  of  an  anterior  positive  legislation 
which  the  people  constantly  disobeyed.     (Lectures  on  O.  T.  Introduction.) 

A  view  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  legislation  in  Deuteronomy  and  tlie  middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  essentially  agreeing  with  that  advanced  above,  is  de- 
fended and  thoroughly  demonstrated,  in  opposition  to  the  construction  of  sacred 
history  in  the  writings  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen,  in  the  work  of  Bredenkamp,  re- 
ferred to  in  §  14&.  The  contradictions  with  which  the  modern  construction  of 
the  history  of  Israel  is  embarrassed,  and  the  exceeding  arbitrariness,  illogicalness, 
and  false  inferences  on  which  it  rests  are  well  exposed  by  the  author.] 


PART   I.-MOSAISM. 


FIRST    SECTION. 


THE  HISTOEY  OF  REVELATION  FROM  THE  CREATION" 
TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COVENANT  PEOPLE 
IN  THE  HOLY  LAND  (1). 

§17. 

DIVISION    OP   THIS     HISTORY. 

The  Pentateuch  plainly  distinguishes  four  periods  in  the  history  of  revela- 
tion— 

1.  The  primeval  age^  with  ten  patriarchs,  closing  with  the  deluge. 

2.  Beginning  with  the  world- covenant  in  Noah's  time  ;  the  time  of  the  division 
of  the  peoples,  by  which  the  separation  of  the  race  of  revelation  is  prepared  ; 
again  with  ten  generations. 

3.  The  time  of  the  three  great  patriarchs,  beginning  with  Abraham's  election, 
and  the  covenant  ofpi'omise  made  with  him  ;  and  ending  with  the  sojourn  of  the 
chosen  people  in  Egypt. 

4.  The  fourth  period  opens  with  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  Egyptian 
bondage  ;  it  includes  the  giving  of  the  covenant  of  the  law,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  theocracy,  with  its  regulations  (2). 

(1)  On  the  literature  of  the  history  of  the  old  covenant,  see  my  article,  "  Volk 
Gottes, "  in  Jlerzog's  Beal-Ency Mop.,  xvii.  p.  30311.,  and  especially  Kurtz,  History 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  i.  §  17  f.     [Kohler,  Lehrhuch  der  hiU.  Geschichte  des  A.  T.  §  2.'| 

(2)  These  four  periods,  or,  as  Ewald  calls  them,  the  four  ages  of  the  world, 
are  so  distinctly  marked  off  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the 
matter. — These  historical  periods  in  the  Pentateuch  have  been  connected  by 
some — as,  for  instance,  by  Ewald  (Ilistonj  of  the  People  of  Israel,  i.  p.  257  f.)  — 
with  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  of  the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Greeks.  But  this 
comparison  cannot  be  carried  out  except  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner. 
(Hesiod's  doctrine  of  the  generations  of  mankind — of  which,  however,  he  counts 
not  four,  but  five  ;  four  named  after  metals,  with  the  generation  of  heroes  added 
to  them,  as  third  in  order — does  not  at  all  rest  on  the  same  basis  with  the  Indian 
doctrine  of  the  four  ages  of  the  world  ;  compare  Rud.  Roth's  thorough  discus- 
sion on  the  myth  of  the  five  generations  in  Hesiod,  and  on  the  four  Indian  ages 
of  the  world,  Tahinger  Univci-sitMspj-ogr.  1800.)  Max  Miiller  also  lias  recently, 
and  with  good  reason,  declared  against  this  combination  m  his  Essays  ;  although 
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we  may  still  admit  that  this  doctrine  of  the  four  ages  is  very  old,  especially 
among  the  Parsees.  Tlie  main  feature  required  to  make  a  valid  comparison  is  not 
found  in  the  Pentateuch — namely,  the  idea  "  of  a  progressive  deterioration  of 
the  times  and  of  mankind  advancing  by  exactly  four  steps,"  vphich  lies  at  the 
basis  of  those  views  of  heathen  nations.  The  nearest  resemblance  to  those 
heathen  notions  is  the  gradual  shortening  of  human  life  ;  but  in  other  respects 
the  Pentateuch  is  far  from  representing  these  four  ages  as  periods  of  steady 
decay.  On  the  contrary,  it  pictures  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  as  the  time  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  })eople  of  Israel  ;  and  so  also  the  time  of  Moses  as  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  -whole  development  of  the  Old  Testament  religion. 


I.   THE   PRIMEVAL   AGE    (1). 
§  18. 

THE   ACCOUNT   OF   THE    CREATION. 

The  Old  Testament  begins  with  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  (2), 
which  is  the  result  of  the  Wqrd  and  Spirit  of  God.  Since  God  by  His  word  calls 
all  things  into  being.  He  is  placed  above  the  beginning  of  all  time  as  the  eternal 
and  absolutely  independent  One  ;  since  He  animates  the  universe  by  His  SpijHt, 
all  dualistic  separation  of  God  and  the  world  is  excluded.  On  the  earth,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  creation,  so  that  the  other  spheres  are  only  dealt  with  in  con- 
nection with  it  (Gen.  i.  14  ff.),  the  production  of  beings  advances  continually 
toward  higher  organisms  (3)  :  each  step  of  the  creation  is  relatively  complete 
in  itself,  and  serves  in  its  own  way  the  purpose  of  God  in  creation,  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  oft-recurring  word,  "And,  behold,  it  was  good."  Still,  the 
divine  creative  power  is  not  satisfied  till  it  reaches  its  ultimate  end  in  the  creation 
of  man.  ISTot  till  God  has  placed  His  image  over  against  Him,  does  He  rest  con- 
tent from  creation.  The  creation- Sallath  stands  as  a  boundary  between  the  crea- 
tion and  the  history  of  the  dealings  betweeu  God  and  man,  and  through  it  we  are 
at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the  connection  ordained  to  exist  between  the  order 
of  the  world  and  the  order  of  the  theocratic  covenant  (compare  also  ver.  14). 
The  paragraph  Gen.  ii.  4  ff.  forms  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  man  ; 
which  paragraph  is  by  no  means  a  second  record  of  creation,  but  shows,  in  sup- 
plementing the  first  chapter,  how  the  earth  was  prepared  for  a  habitation  for  man 
— a  sphere  for  his  activity,  and  a  place  for  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  (4). 

(1)  [A  comparison  of  the  early  history  in  the  Bible  with  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions is  extremely  interesting,  both  on  account  of  their  remarkable  resemblance 
and  their  characteristic  difference.  See  on  this  point  the  work  of  K.  Buddensieg, 
Bie  Assyrischcn  Ausgrahungen  u.  das  Alte  Testament,  1880.  The  author  endeavors 
to  observe  a  judicious  mean  between  the  uncritical  enthusiasm  of  some  and  the 
scepticism  of  others  in  regard  to  these  inscriptions.  For  Old  Testament  theology 
the  religious  difference  between  the  biblical  and  the  Babylonian  form  of  the  tradi- 
tions, which  originally  proceeded  from  the  same  source,  is  of  special  importance. 
Says  Buddensieg,  p.  32  f.  :  "  AVhat  a  depth  of  divine  thoughts  is  presented  be- 
fore us  on  this  first  page  of  the  Bible  !  What  purity  and  certainty  in  its  view 
of  God  in  comparison  with  the  heathen  accounts  !  The  picture  of  creation  m 
the  Bible  rises  before  us  in  gigantic  majesty  and  the  most    engaging  simplicity. 
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In  no  other  passage,  perhaps,  does  the  incomparable  pre-eminence  of  these  creative 
acts  of  the  one  Jtiiovah  above  the  confused  and  uncertain  creative  efforts  of  the 
Assyrian  pantheon  so  clearly  appear.  Here  is  the  one  God,  who  unites  in  himself 
everything  divine  which  the  heathen  world  divided  among  its  many  gods.  Here  the 
creation  is  not  a  necessitated  emanation  from  his  essence,  or  from  wild  chaos,  but 
something  brought  into  existence  by  the  free  will  of  the  Absolute  One.  Here  is  an 
ascending  gradation  of  acts  of  creation  to  the  supreme  aim.  This  supreme  aim  is 
not,  as  in  the  Babylonian  account,  one  or  another  concurrent  cause,  not  a  God,  not  a 
new  Lord  of  heaven,  but  an  image  of  God,  "  a  King  of  the  earth,  the  synthesis  of 
Spirit  and  Nature."  We  have  here,  on  the  threshold  of  the  revelation  of  God  to 
men,  a  tradition  of  creation  free  from  mythological  additions  ;  here  tiie  true  idea 
of  God  is  announced  in  the  midst  of  a  heathenism  sunk  far  and  wide  in  unbelief 
and  apostasy,  and  in  this  announcement  we  have  the  foundation  of  all  true  relig- 
ions and  culture.  In  the  Babylonian  account  of  creation,  a  multitude  of  concep- 
tions concerning  God  and  divine  things  betrays  what  we  may  call  the  childhood 
of  the  people  ;  but  the  creative  agency  of  God,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  is  so  perfect  that  the  purest  knowledge  of  God  is  unable  to  improve 
upon  it  in  the  least. ''J 

(2)  The  naturalist  Cuvier  says  concerning  the  first  words  of  Genesis  :  A  sub- 
limer  passage  than  this  from  the  first  word  to  the  last  never  can  or  will  come 
from  a  human  pen,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." — 
On  the  meaning  of  the  introductory  chapter  of  Genesis,  without  which  the  whole 
history  of  revelation  would  hang  in  the  air  without  a  beginning,  compare  the 
thoughtful  remarks  of  J.  G.  Staib  in  a  paper  in  the  Studien  unci  Kritiken,  1852, 
p.  822  f.,  ^^  Die  Schdpfangdhat  und  das  EbenUld,  ode?-  Genesis  /.,  i/."  He  says  : 
"  Whence  do  these  chapters  come  ?  I  do  not  know.  There  they  stand,  and  ever 
continue  to  stand,  often  as  it  has  been  attempted  to  explain  them  away  ;  and 
there,  doubtless,  they  will  remain  until  the  end  of  the  world,  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  joins  hands  with  the  beginning,  and  the  light  of 
the  beginning  will  again  be  recognized  in  the  light  of  the  end,  and  the  light  of 
the  end  in  the  light  of  the  beginning,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 

(3)  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  parallel  between  the  first  three  and  the  last 
three  days'  work.  The  work  of  the  first  and  second,  the  fourth,  and  fifth  days 
is  single  ;  the  work  of  the  third  and  sixth  is  twofold. 

(4)  On  the  disputed  question,  hoio  the  two  sections.  Gen.  i.  l.-II.  4,  and  that  im- 
mediately following,  are  related,  note  the  following  :  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of 
two  accounts  of  the  creation,  as  standing  irreconcilably  side  by  side  at  the  opening 
of  Genesis.  Admitting  that  the  present  shape  of  Genesis  arose  by  the  re-editing 
of  an  Elohistic  narrative  and  the  addition  of  Jehovistic  passages,  it  must  yet 
appear  most  improbable  that  the  author  would  be  so  silly  as  to  place  at  the  head 
of  his  work  two  contradictory  accounts  of  the  creation.  The  second  account,  in 
fact — if  such  it  were — would  omit  some  of  the  most  essential  points.  It  presup- 
poses that  heaven  and  earth  are  created,  but  as  yet  no  vegetation  exists  ;  and 
then  it  narrates  the  creation  of  man,  relates  how  Paradise  was  planted,  and  tells 
of  the  animal  world.  There  is  wanting  in  this  a  multitude  of  things  necessary 
for  a  complete  account  of  creation.  As  to  the  point  of  division  oi  the  two  pas- 
sages, I  am  convinced  that  the  words,  ii.  Aa,  nnVin  n^X,  etc.,  belong  to  what 
goes  iefore,  not  to  what  follows.  The  first  section  gives  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  account  of  the  creation.  Then  follows  a  supplementary  section,  whose 
aim,  as  shown  above,  is  not  to  give  another  account  of  creation.  A  difficulty  arises 
here,  simply  because  it  is  thought  necessary  to  seek  in  the  second  account  a 
strictly  c7/ro7;o?o<7/ra?  division.  Then,  of  course,  the  second  section  cannot  but  stand 
in  contradiction  to  the  first.  On  this  view,  we  should  have  to  conceive  the  suc- 
cession of  time  thus  :  first,  the  earth  is  bare,  and  nothing  grows  upon  it  ;  then  a 
mist  rises  ;  next  man  is  created,  by  the  breathing  of  the  Divine  Spirit  into  the 
earthly  form.  Then  God  leaves  the  man  for  a  time,  and  plants  a  garden,  and 
causes  trees  to  grow  up  in  it  ;  then  He  fetches  the  man,  and  puts  him  in  it.  But 
he  must  have  other  creatures  about  him  ;  so  God  makes  all  sorts  of  beasts  and 
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birds,  and  brings  them  to  the  man  ;  and  it  is  only  when  among  all  these  the  man 
finds  no  companion,  tliat  the  last  step  is  taken  by  the  creation  of  woman.  Not 
mucli  reflection,  certainly,  could  be  ascribed  to  a  writer  who  could  think  this  to 
be  tlie  succession  of  tiiu  acts  of  creation.  But  the  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that 
in  the  second  chapter  the  arrangement  is  not  in  the  order  of  time,  but  by  similar- 
ity of  matter^  so  that  whatever  is  introduced  in  elucidation  of  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  is  inserted  just  where  it  is  required.  If  we  were  to  press  the  letter,  the 
question  would  have  to  be  asked,  wlien  it  is  said  that  man  was  placed  in  Para- 
dise to  keep  it.  Against  whom  was  Paradise  to  be  watched  ?  It  nuist  have  been 
animals  or  other  such  like  creatures  against  which  the  trees  had  to  be  protected. 
To  sum  up  the  whole,  the  relation  of  ihe  second  chapter  to  the  first,  in  respect  to 
time,  IS  this  :  it  starts  from  the  time  which  begins  at  the  end  of  the  second  day's 
worh,  and  commences  here  (with  the  words  DV^^  inthe  day^  etc.,  v'er.  4Z/)  by  treating 
the  question,  how  the  earth,  upon  which  at  the  close  of  the  second  day's  work  no 
vegetation  liad  begun,  was  formed  into  a  dwelling-place  for  man.  But  it  docs  not 
proceed  in  the  same  path  as  the  first  chapter  ;  but  because  the  preparation  of  the 
earth  for  man  is  its  main  point,  it  begins  with  this.  It  might  certainly  be  ob- 
jected that  ver.  8  should  have  gone  on  to  say  :  But  God  had  already  also  caused 
plants  to  spring  up,  and  in  this  vegetable  kingdom  He  now  caused  all  sorts  of 
trees  to  sprout  from  the  ground,  nnd  thus  planted  Paradise.  But  who  can  de- 
mand from  the  author  such  a  detailed  statement  ?  It  is  the  childlike  mode  of  re- 
lating, such  as  we  often  meet  with.  Who  gives  any  one  a  right  thus  to  urge  the 
Waio  consec.  cum  imjtf.,  and  from  it  to  deduce  a  chronological  contradiction  ?  The 
redactor  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  in  so  many  cases  shows  his  skill  in  fitting  the 
different  sources  into  each  o+her,  would  not  have  placed  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
Pentateuch  such  plump  contradictions  as  this  would  involve. — Comp.  also  Hole- 
mann,  Nene  Bihel-Studien,  1866,  i.  {Die  Einheit  der  bciden  Schdjfrivgsberichte  Gen. 
I.  II.),  with  the  critical  views  of  which  I  do  not  agree,  but  which  nevertheless 
gives  much  matter  that  is  good. — On  the  relation  of  the  biblical  account  of  creation 
to  natural  science,  comp.  F.  W.  Schultz,  {Die  Schopfungsgeschichte  7iach  JSatur- 
wissenschaft  vnd  Bihel,  1865).  The  fuller  discussion  of  the  Old  Testament  idea 
of  creation  will  be  found  in  the  doctrinal  section,  §  50  f. 

§19. 

THE   ORIGIN    OF   EVIL. 

The  world  as  a  divine  creation  is  good  (Gen.  i.  31)  ;  every  development  of  life 
in  it  is  a  divine  blessing  (i.  22,  28)  ;  there  is  no  room  here  for  a  principle  which, 
in  its  original  nature,  is  wicked  and  inimical  to  God.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
find  in  Gen.  i.  2  (1)  an  indication  of  evil  lying  beyond  the  history  of  man  ;  but  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  description  of  the  serpent  in  chap.  iii.  Man  is  called  to  be 
a  free  being  ;  therefore  a  command  is  given  to  him  for  self-decision  (ii.  16),  iu 
order  that  he  may  pass  from  the  condition  of  innocence  to  that  of  fj'ee  obedience. 
Man  falls  under  the  temptation  addressed  to  him  from  without.  Through  sin 
the  bond  of  childlike  communion  with  God  is  broken  ;  and  now  man  is  in  a  sense 
independent,  like  God  (iii.  22)  ;  but  fear,  resting  in  the  feeling  of  guilt,  dominates 
from  this  time  forward  his  position  toward  God  (iii.  8  ff.)  (2).  The  life  in  Paradise 
with  its  peace  is  forfeited,  and  man  sinks  henceforth  under  the  service  of  per- 
ishable things  and  of  death  (iii.  17  ff.).  Nevertheless  conscience,  which  testifies 
of  guilt,  shows  also  man's  capalility  of  being  redeemed ;  and  side  by  side  with  the 
curse  a  divine  word  points  forward  (iii.  15)  to  a  victorious  end  to  the  conflict, 
which  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  to  wage  against  the  power  of  evil  (3).     The 
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idea  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  as  all  evil  which  burdens 
mankind  is  the  result  of  sin,  the  removal  of  evil  can  only  come  l>y  the  defeat  of  the 
wicked  one,  is  decisive  for  the  ethical  character  of  the  Old  Testament  religion. 

(1)  In  Gen.  i.  2  an  indication  has  often  been  found  of  a  fall  of  the  spirit- world, 
through  which  terrestrial  creation  was  ruined  ;  and  this  is  added  between  the  ac- 
count in  vers.  1  and  3.  The  earth,  it  is  said,  as  it  was  originally  created  by  God, 
could  not  be  ^nbl  inn  ;  hence  the  present  world  must  have  been  preceded  by 
another,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  world  of  spirits — a  favorite  idea 
of  the  theosophists.  This  view  cannot  be  exactly  confuted,  but  no  definite  in- 
dication of  any  such  occurrence  lies  in  ^Hil^  ?nn.  The  expression  is  perfectly 
suitable,  though  only  a  chaotic  mass  not  yet  developed  is  meant. 

(3)  Genesis  gives  no  theory  of  creation,  no  thesis  on  the  essence  of  sin,  no 
theory  of  its  origin  ;  but  it  sets  forth,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  a  sin  from  which 
each  one  can  easily  for  himself  develop  the  theory,  and  the  thoughts  involved  in 
the  narrative — thoughts  which  are  decisive  for  the  whole  course  of  revelation.  A 
definition  of  religion  is  not  given  ;  but  the  way  in  which  it  came  about  that  man 
feels  a  dread  and  fear  of  God,  and  that  his  position  toward  God  is  dominated  in 
the  last  instance  by  the  feeling  of  guilt,  is  exhibited  in  a  statement  of  facts. 
With  good  reason  has  K.  I.  Nitzsch,  in  his  Academical  Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Chridiaii  Faith,  1858,  p.  7o,  called  Genesis  the  doctrinal  theology  of  the  law. 

(3)  Gen.  iii.  15  :  "  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  be- 
tween thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  it  shall  crush  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel  "  (in  the  second  occurrence  of  ^y\lJ  an  easy  zeugma  takes  place).  The  older 
theology  found  in  this  place,  as  is  well  known,  the  Trpurov  ehayyL'ALov.  The  Roman 
Catholic  exegesis,  accordiug  to  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  received  in  that 
Church,  refers  the  words  "■  ipm  conteret  caput"  to  Mary.  (See  especially  Bel- 
larmin,  De  verho  Dei,  ii.  13.  This  explanation  was,  in  general,  defended  by  the 
Jesuits  with  the  greatest  zeal  ;  corap.  the  Disputatio  de  protevangelio  in  Glass, 
Philol.  Sacr.  ed.  1743,  p.  1395  ft.,  which  is  directed  against  the  Jesuit  Gordon  of 
Huntley.)  The  older  theology  made  much  of  the  passage,  and  glorified  it  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  lowered  by  many  of  the  more  recent  theologians  to  the  level 
of  trivial  truth.  It  is  said  to  tell  nothing,  but  that  men  and  serpents  shall  con- 
tinually make  war  on  each  other.  [This  view  is  found  also  in  Hitzig,  p.  140  if., 
who  supposes  that  we  have  here  a  myth  originally  of  Persian  origin,  but  not  un- 
derstood by  "  Hebraism,"  since  on  Hebrew  ground  the  symbol  had  stifled  the 
idea  which  underlies  it.  To  be  sure  the  genesis  of  the  narrative  in  the  mind  of 
the  "  Hebrew  poet"  which  Hitzig  gives,  renders  it  quite  superfluous  to  derive 
the  story  from  Parsism.  AVe  must  be  permitted  to  marvel  at  the  poverty  of  the 
Hebrew  mind  which  wa:5  able  to  reach  such  a  shallow  thought  as  Hitzig  here 
finds,  only  by  the  aid  of  a  misunderstood  Persian  myth  ;  and  yet  we  are  to  be- 
lieve that  this  same  mind  gave  birth  to  the  Old  Testament  as  its  natural  product ! 
Even  Baudissin  (i.  391  f.)  comes  to  the  result  that  there  is  no  need  of  bringing 
in  the  very  different  Persian  story  of  Ahriman  fallen  from  lieaven  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  in  explanation  of  the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is,  according  to  Buddensieg,  p.  34  ff.,  at  least  possible  that  there  is  some 
connection  with  cuneiform  tradition.]  Such  a  view  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
words  occur  in  the  sentence  of  punishment  against  the  serpent  ;  it  overlooks  also 
the  difference  between  the  crushing  of  the  head  and  the  wounding  of  the  heel, 
and  the  train  of  thought  in  the  three  divine  sentences.  The  seed  of  the  serpent, 
which  by  cunning  overcame  the  woman,  shall  be  vanquished  in  open  combat  by 
the  seed  of  the  woman.  The  woman,  who  by  temptation  subjected  to  herself  the 
will  of  the  man,  shall  be  in  subjection  to  man  ;  but  man,  who  in  an  unnatural 
way  yielded  obedience  to  the  woman,  shall  in  future  be  master  in  the  household 
only  under  the  condition  of  winning  from  the  ground  by  toilsome  labor  what  serves 
to  support  the  family.  The  close  of  ver.  15  is  related  to  ver.  16  in  the  way  that  the 
close  of  ver  IG  is  to  ver.  17.     As  ver.  16  closes  with  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
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man,  which  is  then  turned  into  a  punishment,  so  in  ver.  15  a  promise  must  be 
found  for  tlie  woman,  but  which,  according  to  ver.  IG,  is  accomplished  in  such  a 
way  that  the  woman  receives  in  it  at  the  same  time  her  punishment. — The  older 
theology  certainly  erred  when  it  sought  to  find  here  the  Messiah,  the  great  de- 
stroj'er  of  the  serpent,  directly  promised  ;  but  it  did  not  err  in  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  thought  in  the  passage.  In  the  simple  childlike  form,  that  enmity 
sliall  be  between  man  and  serpent,  the  idea  is  expressed  that  a  struggle  shall  exist 
between  mankind  and  the  principle  of  evil,  and  that  man  shall  carry  away  from 
this  combat  wounds  and  injuries,  while  yet  the  victory  cannot  be  doubtful. 
Thus,  in  a  few  words,  the  whole  course  of  the  development  of  salvation  is  here 
exhibited  in  its  germ  ;  this  is  the  seed-corn  from  which  the  whole  history  of  sal- 
vation has  grown. 

§20. 

THE   FIRST   OFFERING.       CAINITES   AND    SETHITES.       TRADITION   OF   THE   FLOOD. 

The  position  henceforth  taken  by  the  human  race  toward  God  is  represented  in 
the  ^fii'st  offering,  Gen.  iv.  (1).  Although  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  i:>roper 
sin-offering,  but  rather  as  a  thank-offering,  by  which  the  offerers  acknowledge  in 
presenting  it  that  they  look  on  the  gains  of  their  occupation  as  a  gift  and  bless- 
ing from  God,  the  feeling  that  man  must  first  of  all  become  sure  (2)  of  the  divine 
favor  is  expressed  in  these  offerings,  and  consequently  a  feeling  of  separation 
from  God,  by  wliich  the  tirst  offering  proves  to  be  also  an  offering  of  supplica- 
tion, indeed  even  an  offering  of  reconciliation,  or,  in  a  wider  sense  of  the  word, 
a  propitiatory  off'ering  (3).  The  reason  that  Abel's  offering  pleased  God,  and 
Cain's  offering  displeased  Him,  cannot  be  in  the  fact  that  the  former  was  a 
bloody  and  the  latter  a  bloodless  one  ;  for  the  difference  of  the  two  offerings  is 
distinctly  dependent  on  the  difference  in  their  callings.  The  reason  can  only  be 
found  in  the  diff'erent  states  of  heart  of  the  two  offerers,  which  in  ver.  3  f.  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  Cain  offers  his  gift  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  without 
selection  ;  while  Abel,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  the  hest  of  the  flock.  Thus,  in 
this  narrative,  the  Old  Testament  testifies  at  the  outset  that  offerings  when  pre- 
sented as  a  mere  external  service  are  rejected,  and  that  only  a  pious  disp)osition  makes 
the  offering  well-pleasing  to  God  (comp.  Heb.  xi.  4).— In  the  difference  between 
the  two  sons  of  the  first  human  pair,  we  have  the  contrast  presented  henceforth 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  already  tiie  sejaaration  of  a  people  of  revelation 
begins.  For  while  among  Cain's  descendants,  the  life  of  sin  rises  to  insolent  de- 
fiance (iv.  33  f.)  (4),  in  8cth,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel,  is  prop- 
agated the  race  of  patriarchs  who  seek  the  living  God  (iv.  26)  (5),  among  whom 
Enoch  by  his  translation  testifies  of  a  way  of  life  which  raised  him  above  the  com- 
mon lot  of  death  (v.  24),  and  Lamech  at  the  birth  of  Noah,  before  the  close  of 
the  first  period  of  the  world,  announces  the  hope  of  a  Saviour  of  man  from  the 
evil  weighing  upon  him  (v.  29)  (6). 

After  the  wickedness  of  man  had  reached  its  height  by  the  mixing  of  the  sons 
of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  the  time  granted  for  repentance  had 
passed  without  result,'  the  judgment  of  extermination  was  executed  in  the  Flood,- 
from  which  Noah  as  the  righteous  one  (vi.  9)  was  saved,  along  with  his  family. 
The  tradition  of  the  flood  is  found  in  several  religions  of  antiquity  ;  but  in  these 
traditions  each  religion  evidently  exjn-esses  a  distinct  idea  of  its  oicn.     For  example, 
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while  the  flood  in  the  Indian  myth  is  onl^^  a  process  of  destruction,  by  which  all 
finite  being  and  life  sinks  back  again  into  this  primitive  source  in  the  divine  sub- 
stance, and  the  man  who  was  saved  from  the  flood  represents  the  inexhaustible  spirit 
of  life, — that  spirit  which  overcomes  the  transient,  and  calls  up  a  new  cycle  of  life 
out  of  the  ruin  of  what  existed, — the  flood  in  Genesis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dis- 
tinctly related  under  the  ethical  point  of  view  ;  it  is  the  first  judgment  on  the 
tporld  executed  by  the  holy  God,  who,  according  to  Gen.  vi.  0,  will  no  longer  per- 
mit His  spirit  to  be  profaned  by  man's  sin.  But  for  Noah  and  his  family  the 
event  means  that  the  chosen  ones  shall  be  saved  because  of  their  faith  in  the  word 
of  threatening  and  promise  :  see  Heb.  xi.  7.  So  the  typical  application  in  1  Pet. 
iii.  20  f.  is  also  to  be  explained  (8). 

(1)  Gen.  iv.  relates  that  the  sons  of  the  first  pair  offered  to  Jehovah,  as  a  gift, 
a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  business  of  their  life  :  Cain,  from  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  cultivated  by  him  ;  Abel,  from  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  from  the 
fat  pieces  of  these.  Abel's  gift  was  received  with  favor,  but  Cain's  gift  with  dis- 
})leasure.  To  understand  the  word  r^i-'^,  [lit.  to  looh,  then  to  loah  tijwn  with 
favor,  to  have  i-cspeet  to],  withllofmann  {Schriftletceis.,  ii.  1  ;  2dcd.p.  220),  of  Jeho- 
vah's glance  of  fire,  by  which  He  took  to  Himself  the  gift  in  consuming  it,  does 
not  agree  well  with  the  words,  "Jehovah  looked  upon  Abel  and  his  gift,"  for 
we  surely  cannot  suppose  that  Abel  himself  was  struck  by  the  divine  gleam  of 
fire.      (Art.  Opferlcultus  des  A.  T.) 

(2)  Cain  himself  feels  this  need,  and  hence  his  sullen  rage  on  seeing  his  offering 
despised. 

^3)  See  my  article  in  tierzog's  Real-EncyMoj).  x.  p.  615  f.,  for  a  fuller  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  first  offering,  and  wrong  views  of  it. 

(4)  The  sense  of  the  song  of  the  sword.  Gen.  iv.  23 'f.,  is  :  I  will  I-mU  any  one 
who  lays  hands  on  me  ;  each  injury  to  my  person  will  I  avenge  tenfold.  [It 
should  be  rendered,  "  For  I  have  slain  a  man  for  my  wound  (i.e.  for  wounding 
me),  and  a  young  man  for  my  bruise. — D.]  "In  this  is  uttered,"  as  Delitzsch  says 
iCommentarij  on  Genesis,  iv.  ed.  p.  177),  "  that  Titanic  haughtiness  of  wliich  it 
is  said,  Hab.  i.  11,  that  his  strength  is  his  God,  and  Job  xii.  6,  that  he  carries  his 
God,  namely  his  sword,  in  his  fist." 

(5)  Gen.  iv.  26  is  to  be  rendered  :  "  Then  men  began  to  call  on  the  name  of 
Jehovah."  Herein  is  implied  that  God's  name  Hin'^  goes  back  to  primeval 
antiquity. 

(6)  The  passage  which  refers  back  to  chap.  iii.  runs  thus  :  "  He  shall  comfort 
us  for  our  work  and  the  labor  of  our  hands,  from  tlie  earth,  which  Jehovah  has 
cursed."  The  passage  manifestly  expresses  a  hope  of  redemption  from  the  curse 
weighing  on  mankind  as  the  consequence  of  sin.  Now,  if  we  may  reason  back- 
ward, it  follows  that  in  chap.  iii.  also  there  must  certainly  lie  a  promise  of  salva- 
tion, although  a  verj'^  indefinite  one. 

(7)  In  connection  with  the  passage  Gen.  vi.  1-4,  comp.  the  didactic  section 
(§  01,  65,  77),  and  the  good  essay  of  Dettinger  :  "  Remarks  on  Gen.  iv.  1-6,  8, 
its  connection,  and  some  of  the  more  difficult  passages  in  it,"  Ti:d>inger  Zeitschrifb 
fur-    Theol.  1835,  p.  8  fiC. 

(8)  With  regard  to  the  controversies  on  the  relation  of  the  Indian  legend  to  the 
Old  Testament,  I  agree  with  those  who  admit  that  there  are  unquestionably  points 
of  contact  between  the  Indian  myth  and  the  tradition  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
who  hold  that  the  tradition,  spreading  from  Central  Asia,  reached  India,  and 
was  added  at  a  later  date  to  the  Indian  doctrine  of  the  ages  of  the  world.  [There 
is  much  connection  between  the  biblical  narrative  and  that  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. "  The  ethical  factor  in  the  divine  purpose  of  destruction  is  not  en- 
tirely absent,  but  there  are  only  faint  indications  that  the  deluge  was  regarded 
as  occasioned  by  sin. "     The  flood  also  appears  again  as  brought  about  by  the 
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blameworthy  anger  of  the  God  Ilu.  Buddensieg,  p.  37  ff.  46.]  That  the  Old 
Testament  meaning  of  the  flood  is  that  stated  in  the  text  above  is  quite  clear.  If 
Ewald,  in  his  treatment  of  the  matter,  HiHtory  of  the  Peojjle  of  Israel,  i.  p.  270, 
proposes  to  take  as  the  proper  meaning  of  the  flood,  that  it  mnst  have  come, 
"  in  order  to  wash  clean  the  sin-stained  earth,  to  sweep  away  the  first  race  of  man, 
which  was  utterly  degenerated  in  Titanic  intoxication,  and  to  produce  on  the 
renewed  and  cleansed  earth  a  new  race  made  more  refined  and  Aviser  by  the  warn- 
ing," this  cannot  perhaps  be  excluded,  but  it  is  certainly  not  that  to  which  Gen- 
esis points.  At  the  first  glunce,  we  might  appeal  in  favor  of  Ewald  to  1  Pet.  iii. 
20  f.,  where  the  flood  is  treated  as  a  type  of  Christian  baptism  :  "In  the  days  of 
Noaii,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were 
saved  by  water  ;  which  now  also  saves  us  in  the  antitype  as  baptism,  not  as  the 
putting  off  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  as  the  inquiry  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God."  However,  this  interpretation  is  hardly  correct  ;  the  passage  in  Peter 
rather  "  contemplates  the  water  of  the  flood  as  bearing  the  ark,  and  so  providing 
deliverance  for  Noah  and  his  family"  (so  Fronmiiller  in  Lange's  Commentary). 


II.— THE    SECOND   AGE    OF   THE   WORLD. 
§21. 

COVENANT   WITH   THE    WORLD.       NOAH'S   SAYING.       DIVISION   OF   MANKIND. 

The  second  age  of  the  world  begins  with  the  new  form  taken  by  revelation, 
in  presenting  itself  as  God's  covenant  with  man,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
covenant  with  the  loorld,  in  which  God  gives  to  creation  a  pledge  of  its  preserva- 
tion ;  for  the  order  of  nature  is  the  ground  on  which  the  order  of  salvation  rises. 
God's  faithfulness  in  the  former  is  the  pledge  of  His  faithfulness  in  the  latter. 
Isa.  liv.  9  ;  Jcr.  xxxiii.  20  f.,  25  f.  Sacrifice,  Gen.  viii.  20,  precedes  the  institu- 
tion of  the  covenant,  and  is  in  the  first  place  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  de- 
liverance experienced,  while  at  the  same  time  man  thereby  aj^proaches  God,  seek- 
ing grace  in  the  future  (1).  The  pre-eminence  of  man  even  in  the  state  of  sin, 
and  his  likeness  to  the  divine  image,  is  again  declared,  ix.  4  ff.,  on  which  passage 
(in  connection  with  others)  rests  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Noachic  command- 
'ments  which  it  claims  to  be  a  basis  for  the  law  before  the  time  of  Abraham  (2). 
The  type  for  the  development  of  the  human  race  is  indicated  in  ix.  25-27.  The 
race  of  Shem,  to  whom  Jehovah  is  God,  is  chosen  as  the  bearer  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  on  Japheth  the  blessing  is  conferred  through  Shem  ;  on  Ham,  and  mainly 
on  Canaan,  the  curse  of  slavery  is  to  press  (8).  On  the  other  side^  the  establish- 
ment of  that  world-kingdom  which  is  at  enmity  with  God,  proceeds  from  the 
Hamites  (x.  8  ff.),  whose  first  seat  appears  to  have  been  Babel.  Here  hegins  the 
distinction  between  the  hingdom  of  God  and  the  "kingdom  of  the  world  which  runs 
through  the  ichole  Bible.  The  unity  of  the  race  of  man  is  broken  up  into  peoples 
and  tongues  ;  but  while  in  the  view  of  the  heathen  the  diversity  of  jieoples  and 
castes  is  original,  and  universal  brotherhood  is  to  them  a  chimera  and  to  a  degree 
an  abomination,  and  on  the  other  hand  autochthony  is  the  highest  pride  of  a 
l)eople,  Mosaism,  in  its  list  of  the  nations  (Gen.  x.)  preserves  the  consciousness  of 
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the  Uood-7'elatioush.ip  of  all  nations  (comp.  Acts  xvii.  2G),  which  are  again  to  be 
united  in  time  to  come  by  one  blessing  of  God  (comp.  xii.  3,  xviii.  18,  etc.)  (4). 

(1)  More  on  Noah's  offering  in  §  121,  Note  1. 

(2)  The  Nodchk  commandments  have  a  historical  importance,  because  it  was 
these  commandments  the  fultilment  of  which  was  demanded  of  the  so-called 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  while  the  proselytes  of  righteousness  had  to  keep  the  whole 
ritual  law.  Tliese  seven  commandments,  however,  in  their  later  form  are  a  com- 
paratively recent  invention.  According  to  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  they  were  as 
follows  :  1.  The  prohibition  of  idol-worship  ;  2.  Relating  to  the  blessing  of  the 
divine  name,  and  the  prohibition  of  desecrating  or  cursing  :  3.  The  i:)rohibition 
of  bloodshed  (Gen.  ix.  6)  ;  4.  The  prohibition  of  incest,  and  fornication  in  gen- 
eral ;  5.  Forbidding  theft  and  robbery  ;  6.  The  command  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  investing  the  magistracy  with  divine  authority,  and  forbid- 
ding opposition  to  it  ;  7.  "  Concerning  the  piece  of  the  living,"  that  is,  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  blood  (Gen.  ix.  4).  It  is  well  known  that  the  special  requirement 
of  the  fulfilment  of  these  commands  by  the  heathen  who  joined  themselves  to 
Israel  has  no  Old  Testament  foundation. 

(3)  The  words  of  Noah  on  Gen.  ix.  25-27  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  conception  of  the  general  history  of  mankind  given  in  the  Old  Testament  : 
"  Cursed  be  Canaan  :  let  him  be  a  servant  of  servants  to  his  brothers." 
"  Praised  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Sliem  ;  and  let  Canaan  be  his  servant."  "  May 
Elohim  give  enlargement  to  Japheth,  and  let  him  (Japheth)  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem,  and  let  Canaan  be  their  servant.''  The  old  explanation,  often  repeated 
even  in  recent  times,  which  takes  DTi^??  as  subject  to  \^'^\  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. According  to  our  translation,  the  passage  declares  that  God  is  to  Shem  the 
God  of  revelation,  while  He  is  for  Japheth's  descendants  only  ^T* '^,  the  numen, 
0eIov,  tlie  transcendent  Divinity,  but  at  the  same  time  (ver.  27/>)  it  points  to  a 
participation  by  Japheth  in  the  blessing  assigned  to  Shem  :  Japheth  shall  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem.  The  ever-recurring  explanation,  which  in  vcr.  27  makes  Qp  an 
appellative  is  quite  untenable.  Finally,  it  is  often  maintained  that  the  vanquish- 
ing of  the  Shemites  by  Japheth  is  here  foretold  :  God  enlarges  Japheth 's  terri- 
tory, so  that  he  obtains  dominion  over  the  region  assigned  to  Shem.  Even  on 
this  view,  the  passage  would  be  remarkable,  for  this  has  indeed  come  about. 
But  such  an  exposition  of  the  words  does  not  agree  well  with  the  context.  I  still 
think  it  necessary  to  interpret  the  words  as  speaking  onl_y  of  tlie  Japhctliites 
being  at  home  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  gaining  domestic  rights  there,  which  in 
history  has  been  spiritually  fulfilled  in  the  most  glorious  manner. 

(4)  In  relation  to  the  list  of  nations,  note  that^it  is  not  arranged  according  to 
languages  ;  it  is  more  natural  to  find  traces  of  a  geographical  arrangement  of  the 
three  groups  of  nations  in  such  a  way  that  Shem  dwells  in  the  middle,  Japheth 
extends  northward,  and  Ham  more  to  the  south.  But  the  point  of  view  is  decid- 
edly rather  genealogical.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  not  exactly  to  find  individuals  in 
the  names  given.  It  often  happens,  even  in  the  later  genealogies,  that  races  and 
peoples  are  personified  and  represented  as  individuals.  What  is  of  value  for  Old 
Testament  theology  in  the  register  of  nations  is  what  is  brought  forward  in  the 
text.  With  this  list  the  book  of  Genesis  takes  leave  as  it  were  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  revelation  henceforth  limits  itself  to  a  single  chosen  race.  The  reg- 
ister of  nations  is  intended  to  keep  in  memory  the  original  hrotherhoocl  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  is  a  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  all  antiquity,  with 
the  exception  of  Israel.  Among  the  cultivated  Greeks  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  chiefly  through  Stoicism,  that  the  idea  of  a  common 
world-citizenship  of  man  found  expression  ;  for  the  antithesis  of  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians was  invincible.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  on  the  Areopagus, 
Acts  xvii.  26,  "  He  made  of  one  blood  every  nation  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  he  attacked  the  very  heart  of  heathenism  and  Athenian  ^Kide. 
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THE   FOUNDATION   OF   A   PEOPLE   OP   GOD. 

In  order  to  give  an  historical  basis  to  the  work  of  salvation,  a  people  is  to  be 
chosen  as  the  bearer  of  revelation,  to  which  coming  peojjle  (conap.  Dent,  xxxii. 
8),  God  already  has  regard  in  the  dividing  of  the  nations  (1).  The  separation  of 
a  race  of  revelation  is  prepared  in  Shem's  descendants,  the  line  going  through 
Arphaxad,  that  is  (on  any  explanation  of  the  name)  through  the  Chaldean 
stem,  and  further  through  Eber,  a  name  which  certainly  had  originally  a  wider 
meaning  [than  merely  the  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews],  (comp.  Gen.  x.  21,  xiv.  13),  on 
to  Terah  (2).  Of  manifestations  of  revelation  nothing  is  as  yet  said  ;  but  a  simple 
monotheism  is  preserved,  which  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  oldest  foundation  even 
of  the  religion  of  the  heathen  Semites.  In  connection  probably  with  the  mighty 
moving  of  the  nations  at  that  period  the  Terahites  leave  the  ancestral  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Chaldeans  in  Northern  Assyria,  and  wander  first  to  Haran  in  North 
Mesopotamia  (xi.  31).  Here,  where  (see  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  comp.  with  Gen,  xxxi. 
19,  XXX.  35)  (2)  idolatry,  designated  as  the  worship  of  Teraphim,  begins  to  break 
out  even  in  this  family,  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  laid  by  the 
calling  of  Abram  (Gen.  xii.  1),  who  closes  the  second  decade  of  patriarchs. 
While  the  nations  of  the  earth  walk  in  their  own  ways,  in  which  they  develop 
their  natural  peculiarities,  an  evei-lasting  people  is  to  be  founded  in  Abram's  de- 
scendants (comp.  Isa.  xliv.  7),  which,  in  its  peculiar  national  type  is  to  be  not  a 
product  of  natural  development,  but  of  the  creative  power  and  grace  of  God 
(Deut.  xxxii.  G),  and  which  forms,  agreeably  to  this,  a  contrast  to  the  mass  of 
nations  of  the  world  (C.^J,  iffvrj),  though  in  such  a  way  that  already  the  oblitera- 
I  tion  of  this  contrast  is  kept  in  view  (comp.  §  82).  It  is  only  in  this  idea  of  the 
1  people  of  God  that  the  key  is  given  to  the  Old  Testament  history,  which  would 
I  otherwise  remain  an  insoluble  riddle.  A  natural  predisposition  for  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  recognized  in  the  Semites  ;  but  revelation  claims 
something  more  than  simply  to  have  developed  an  already  existing  natural  dis- 
position, or  only  to  have  filled  a  natural  form  with  the  contents  of  divine  life  (3). 
What  belongs  to  the  character  of  God's  people  was  already  prefigured  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  forefathers. 

(1)  Deut.  xxxii.  8  :  "  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  in- 
heritance, wlien  He  separated  the  children  of  men,  He  set  the  boundaries  of  the 
nations  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel."  This  refers  to  the 
division  of  the  nations  in  Gen.  xi.  Tlie  Rabinnical  exegesis  makes  the  passage  to 
mean  that,  as  Israel  went  down  into  Egypt  in  number  seventy  souls,  so  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  register  of  nations,  seventy  D'lJ  are  to  bo  counted  on  the  earth. 
This  IS  certainly  not  the  sense  of  the  passage,  but  it  must  be  taken  as  follows  : 
When  God  assigned  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  the  territory  where  they  were  to 
develop  themselves.  He  had  in  view  the  place  wliich  His  chosen  people  should 
afterward  possess  (according  to  their  number)  in  order  to  fulfil  their  historical 
calling. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Iiyp3"^i<,  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  means,  as  some  take  it,  the  boundary  or  territory  of  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  high 
land  of  the  Chaldeans,  or,  as  Ewald  puts  it,  the  Chaldean  stronghold.  At  any 
rate,   the  name  C^i^^   is  in  the  word  ;  and   we    have,   accordingly,  to   regard 
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the  Chaldean  race  as  Abraham's  ancestors. — The  descent  from  the  Chaldeans  is 
through  13j;.  The  LXX.  viewed  this  name  as  an  appellative  (Gen.  xiv.  13, 
where  they  translate  the  word,  7r£pdr?/f),  and  tlms,  I  think,  it  is  to  be  understood  ; 
it  is  the  personilicution  of  the  Chaldean  races  who  cross  the  Euphrates,  and 
therefore  are  called  in  Canaan  the  people  from  the  other  side.  [Sclirader,  in 
Kiehm's  Ilandwurterhuch,  Art.  "  Chaldaer,"  takes  the  ground  that  the  Babylonian 
CUialdees,  who  were  Semites^,  as  their  literary  productions  show,  have  nothing  to 
do  vvith  the  Armenian  Chaldees,  or  Kurds,  who  were  of  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
origin.  They  dwelt  in  the  part  of  Babylonia  previously  occupied  by  the 
Accadians. — D.] 

(3)  Our  time  gives  itself  to  the  study  of  the  natural  peculiarities  of  nations 
{'psychology  of  nations),  and  especially  of  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  Here  the 
question  arises,  how  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  of  Israel  can  be  understood  as  a 
product  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  Semites.  To  this  subject  belong  a  number 
of  observations  in  Lassen's  Indian  Antiquities ;  in  the  works  of  Kenan,  partly 
in  his  Histoire  generale  et  systeme  compare  des  langties  Shnitiqties,  partly  in  the 
"  Nouvelles  considerations  sur  le  caractere  generale  des  peuples  Semitiques," 
etc.,  in  the  Journ.  Asiat.  1859,  iii.  ;  Gustav  Baur,  in  his  History  of  Old  Testament 
Projihecy,  i.  1861  ;  Diestel,  on  "  The  Idea  of  the  People  of  Israel,"  in  the  Monat- 
sehrift  far  die  evang.  Kirehe  der  Jiheinprovinz,  1851  ;  also,  in  particular,  Grau, 
Semiten  tind  Indogermanen,  1864,  and  others.  Now  there  is  no  question  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people  of  Israel  proceeded  from  the  common  natural  soil  of 
the  Semitic  race.  We  lind,  to  take  a  single  example,  the  following  explanation 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Semitic  and  the  Indogermanic  character  differ,  given  by 
Gustav  Baur  :  The  contrast  between  the  Indogermanic  and  the  Semitic  peculiarity 
of  mind  is  to  ha  traced  back  to  the  difference  between  a  jiredominantly  objective 
and  a  predominantly  subjective  tendency.  The  characteristic  feature  of  tlie  Se- 
mitic character  is  the  energetic  concentration  of  the  subjectivity  in  the  inmost 
ground  of  the  Ego,  and  in  this  lies  {ut  supra,  p.  134)  a  natural  predisposition  for 
the  Old  Testament  religion. — This  is  hitherto  the  best  statement  of  the  case,  and 
certainly  docs  indicate  a  peculiarity  of  tlie  Semitic  race.  The  history  of  religion 
offers,  in  truth,  interesting  parallels  to  the  Old  Testament  religion,  in  the 
sphere  of  the  heathen  religions,  which  confirm  what  Gustav  Baur  says.  I  would 
wish  specially  to  point  out  also,  that  in  the  Semitic  heathenism  the  view  of 
the  Divinity  as  a  legislative  power  predominates  ;  for  the  Star-gods  of  the  heathen. 
Semites  are  not  represented  merely  as  life-giving  powers,  but  also  as  powers  that 
rule  life.  Further,  the  idea  of  the  Divinity  as  a  jealous  power,  to  which  on 
man's  side  corresponds  the  human  defiance  which  rebels  against  God,  is  peculiar 
to  Semitic  heathenism.  This  haughty  Semitic  defiance  of  God  is  prominently 
seen  in  the  character  of  Israel's  neighbors,  Edom  and  Moab  (comp.  the  pictures 
in  Obad.  3  ;  Isa.  xvi.  6)  ;  even  in  tlie  way  that  Job  is  dejsicted  we  may  find  a 
genuine  Semitic  trait  of  character,  and  to  this  corresponds  the  tough,  defiant, 
natural  force  which  lived  in  Israel  :  comp.  Isa.  xlviii.  4,  "  Tliy  neck  is  a  sinew 
of  iron,  and  thy  brow  is  brass."  The  Old  Testament  in  a  multitude  of  passages 
points  out  in  the  natural  character  of  the  people  of  Israel  an  obstinate  self-will 
striving  against  the  divine  will.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  question  whether  the 
Old  Testament  religion  is  to  be  regarded  purely  as  a  natural  growth  of  this  Semitic 
character,  and  whether  monotheism  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  whole 
Semitic  race.  On  the  latter  question  we  have  a  thorough  investigation  by  Dies- 
tel, "The  Monotheism  of  the  oldest  Heathenism  speciiiUy  of  the  Semites,"  in 
the  JahrMch.far  Deutsche  Theol.  1860,  p.  669  ff.  His  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  in 
the  negative,  and  no  wonder  ;  for  to  what  data  must  we  principally  appeal  ? — to 
such  merely  as  are  very  modern  in  comparison  w^ith  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race,  or  even  with  the  age  of  the  patriarchs.  The  Old  Testament  itself  remains 
the  best  source  ;  and  here,  undeniably,  an  original  monotheism  presents  itself,  al- 
tiiough  one  of  a  quite  simple  character.  With  this  we  also  have  to  connect  such 
features  as  the  remarkable  story  of  Melchizedek,  presently  to  be  spoken  of.  In 
special  connection  with  Abraham's  ancestors,  we  are  distinctly  told  in  the  Old 
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Testament  that  false  worsliip  bad  already  become  familiar  to  them  ;  but  this  does 
not  exclude  the  continued  existence  of  monotheistic  religion.  Hengstenberg 
strikingly  refers  {Hidory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  i.  p.  120),  in  relation  to  the  tera- 
phim,  to  Gen.  xxxi.  5o,  compared  with  vers.  19  and  30.  In  the  first  passage 
Laban  swears  by  the  "  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God  of  their 
father."  Here  is  evidently  jjresupposed  a  common  God  for  Abraham's  race, 
which  had  emigrated  to  Canaan,  and  for  the  branch  of  Terah's  family  which  re- 
mained in  Mesopotamia.  But  Laban  designates  the  teraphim  as  Ms  gods.  By 
these  inferior  gods  we  must  understand  a  sort  of  Penates.  Thus  a  monotheistic 
worship  may  well  be  regarded  as  preceding  the  peculiar  Old  Testament  religion, 
previous  to  Abraham. 

[Comp.  also  the  interesting  work  of  F.  Hommel,  Lie  Semitcn  und  ihre  Bedeutung 
far  die  Kulturgeschichte,  18»1,  p.  27  f.  In  opposition  to  the  view  taken  by  many, 
that  not  only  were  the  Semites  generally  polytheists,  but  also  that  the  religion  of 
Jehovah  was  developed  from  a  polytheistic  religion,  he  maintains  that  Assyri- 
ology  has  taken  away  ihe  main  props  of  the  idea  of  the  original  polytheism  of  the 
Semites,  in  the  evidence  it  furnishes  that  most  of  the  gods'hitherto  considered  as 
purely  Semitic  are  of  Sumero-Accadian  and  not  of  Semitic  origin.  To  be  sure  we 
may  in  turn  infer  with  Schultz  (p.  107),  from  the  fact  that  the  Semites  easily  ac- 
cepted the  Accadian  myths  and  the  Pantheon  of  the  Chaldean  priests,  that  they 
had  no  antipathy  to  Polytheism.  Schultz's  view  is,  "  the  unity  of  God  was  not  be- 
lieved ;  but  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  plurality  of  divine  powers  conceived  of 
as  independent.  The  God  to  whom  prayer  was  addressed,  or  who  was  conceived 
of  as  specially  connected  with  an  individual  tribe,  becomes  distinctly  j^rominent 
in  the  religious  life."  Accordingly  we  may  speak  at  least  of  a  tendency  first  to 
Henotheism.  and  then  further  to  Monotheism  in  the  Semitic  religion.] 
^  But  now,  is  the  Old  Testament  religion  a  further  and  natural  development  of 
the  germ  that  already  lay  in  the  religion  of  the  forefathers  ?  This  can  be 
affirmed  only  under  considerable  limitations.  The  view  that  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation  is  a  natural  production  of  the  religious  genius  of  the  peo2:)le  of  Israel 
must  be  absolutely  rejected.  Against  this  the  whole  Old  Testament  furnishes  the 
most  decided  testimony,  presenting  to  us  in  a  multitude  of  facts  in  Israel's  his- 
tory the  distinction  between  the  divine  principle  of  life  and  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  the  race  of  revelation,  and  developing  the  difficulties  arising  therefrom  in 
the  divine  education  of  the  people.     See  §  5,  note. 


III.    THE   TIME   OP   THE   THREE  PATRIARCHS. 


ABRAHAM    (1). 

Obedient  to  the  divine  call,  Abram  leaves  Mesopotamia,  accompanied  by  Lot, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  to  go  to  Canaan,  which  is  already 
(Gen.  xii.  6)  possessed  by  the  tribes  bearing  this  name.  In  solemn  revelation  God 
closes  with  him  the  covenant  of  promise  (chap,  xv.),  in  an  act  not  exactly  to  be 
characterized  as  a  sacrifice,  but  only  meant  to  symbolize  the  gracious  condescension 
of  the  covenant-instituting  God  (comp.  §  80).  On  this  follows,  on  the  side  of 
Abram,  the  taking  upon  himself  the  obligations  of  the  covenant  through  cmv/wjm- 
4071  (chap.  xvii.).  y/wrfi^ofre^s  are  contained  in  the  promises  given  to  Abram  (xii.  2 
f.,  7,  xiii.  lo  f.,  18,  xvii.  5-8,  xviii.  18,  xxii.  16-18)  (2)  1.  The  land  in  which  he 
himself  continues  all  his  life  a  stranger  (xii.  0),  and  where  he  must  even  buy  a  place 
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for  his  grave  (xxiii.  4,  comp.  Acts  vii.  5),  is  tn  be  given  for  an  eternal  possession 
to  bis  descendants  (3).  3.  lie  who  remains  childless  till  his  old  age  shall  liave 
an  innumerable  posterity^  which  is  guaranteed  b}'  the  changing  of  his  name  into 
Dn";^>s  [father  of  a  multitude]  ;  and  not  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Ilagar,  who  was  born 
after  the  counsel  of  man  (chap,  xvi.),  but  I&nnc,  born  contrary  to  the  w^ays  of 
nature,  according  to  God's  counsel  (liom.  ix.  8),  is  to  be  the  bearer  and  inheritor 
of  the  promise  (4).  3.  The  seed  of  Abraham  shall  be  made  a  llessing  for  all  races 
and  all  nations  of  the  earth  (5).  Still  the  electiug  grace  of  the  covenant  God, 
who  calls  Himself  El-81iadJai  [the  Almighty  God  J,  (xvii.  1)  as  a  witness  of  His 
controlling  power  in  the  natural  world,  is  met  on  Abraham's  side  (xv.  6)  hy  faith, 
which  does  not  look  at  the  course  of  nature,  but  holds  fast  to  God's  word  of 
promise  (comp.  Rom.  iv.  18  ;  Heb.  xi.  8-19),  and  endures  victoriously  the  severest 
test  in  his  willingness  to  offer  the  son  of  the  promise  (Gen.  xxii.).  In  this  faith, 
which  is  reckoned  to  him  for  righteousness,  Abraham  the  friend  of  God  (Isa.  xli. 
8  ;  Jas.  ii.  23)  is  the  prophet  (Gen.  xx.  7),  to  whom  is  granted  insight  into  the 
divine  counsel  (xvii.  17  :  "  Shall  ]  hide  from  Abraham  what  I  am  about  to  do  ?") 
when  Sodom  reels  onward  to  judgment,  and  who  has  the  privilege  of  free  access 
to  God  in  prayer  (xviii.  23  ff.,  xx.  17).  Nay,  he  becomes  the  father  of  all  be- 
lievers (Rom.  iv.  ;  Gal.  iii.),  and  his  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  three  mono- 
theistic religions  of  the  world,  even  when  looked  at  in  a  purely  historical  way. 
But  this  knowledge  of  the  divine  way  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  icnlking  therein 
(Gen.  xvii.  1).  Moreover,  according  to  Gen.  xviii.  19,  Jehovah  "  acknowl- 
edged," that  is,  chose,  Abraham,  "  that  he  might  command  his  sons  after  him  to 
keep  Jehovah's  ways,  doing  justice  and  right,  that  Jehovah  might  bring  upon 
Abraham  all  that  He  has  said  of  him"  (G).  Accordingly  the  character  of  God's 
people  is  ethkally  determined,  from  thefird,  and  the  i^assage  (xviii.  19)  shows  that 
not  all  natural  descendants  belong  to  the  true  sons  of  Abraham  and  the  heirs  of 
the  promise. — On  the  relation  of  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  suri^oitnding 
Jieathenism,  the  narratives  in  Gen.  xiv.  18-23  and  chap.  xxii.  shed  the  most  impor- 
tant light.  In  the  former  passage  containing  the  story  of  Melchizedch,  King  of.Salem, 
the  type  of  a  priesthood  not  inherited  by  bodily  descent,  but  resting  on  the 
dignity  of  the  person  (Ps.  ex.  4  ;  Heb.  vii.),  w^e  find  a  recognition  of  the  identity 
of  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  Canaanite  El-elyon  (7).  The  second  narrative 
has  apparently  an  historical  reference  to  the  Canaanitish  offerings  of  children.  We 
must  note  here,  that  while  it  was  Elohim  who,  according  to  ver.  1,  tempted 
Abraham  to  offer  his  son,  it  is  Jehovah  who  (ver.  11  ff.)  hinders  the  sacrifice,  ap- 
proves the  devotion  that  is  willing  to  offer  up  the  most  beloved  one,  and  com- 
mands the  substitution  of  the  sacrificial  animal  (8). 

(1)  That  the  whole  history  of  the  patriarchs  has  a  typical  character,  has  been 
generally  acknowledged  from  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  our  own  day,  and 
the  only  question  is  as  to  the  theological  and  religious  meaning  of  these  Old  Tes- 
tament types.  Philo,  from  his  philosophical  standpoint,  interprets  the  symbolism 
and  types  of  the  patriarchal  times  as  follows  :  Abraham  is  the  symbol  of  the 
human  spirit  who  wandered  out  from  Haran,  the  place  of  sensual  desires,  to  Ca- 
naan, the  home  of  the  spirit.  For  the  rest,  Abraham  is  to  him  the  type  of  acquired 
virtue,  Isaac  of  innate  virtue,  and  Jacob  of  virtue  won  by  practice,  etc.  Side  by 
side  with  this  we  place  Ewald's  very  superficial  explanation  in  his  History  of  the 
People  of  Israel,  i.  p.  291  f.     According  to  him,  a  circle  of  twelve  examples  is  heie 
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broiiglit  before  xis  in  seven  fundamental  relationships.  1.  In  the  three  patri- 
archs, the  pattern  of  the  futlier  of  a  family  is  represented  ;  2.  In  Sarah,  the  pat- 
tern of  the  motlier,  and  in  Hagar  that  of  the  concubine  ;  3.  In  Isaac,  the  pattern 
of  the  child  ;  4.  In  Icaac  and  Rebecca,  the  ]iattern  of  right  betrothal  and  marriage 
(but  Rebecca  deceives  her  husband  !)  ;  5.  In  Leah  and  Rachel,  the  patterns  of  a 
wife  beside  one  less  loved  ;  6.  In  Deborah,  the  pattern  of  a  nurse  of  heroes  ;  7. 
In  Eliezer,  the  pattern  of  the  house-servant  or  liouse-steward. — If  we  follow  out 
the  traits  which  the  noble  delineation  of  patriarchal  life  presents  to  us,  according 
to  the  guidance  of  the  New  Testament,  the  result  seems  to  be  what  we  have 
given  in  the  text. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  three  parts  of  the  promise  given  to  Abraham,  note  that  if 
we  divide  Genesis  into  an  original  Elohistic  writing  and  a  Jehovistic  supplement, 
the  verses  which  contain  the  third  part  of  the  promise  belong  to  the  Jehovistic 
sections.  This  has  also  an  internal  ground,  in  so  far  as  God  in  this  covenant 
promise  has  especially  to  approve  Himself  as  niH',  as  faithful  to  His  covenant. 

(3)  It  is  certainly  not  without  meaning  that  throughout  the  Old  Testament  the 
completion  of  the  divine  kingdom  hinges  on  the  land  which  was  granted  to 
Abraham,  not  by  a  right  of  nature,  but  by  grace.  Even  prophecy  knows  no  final 
fultilment  of  the  divine  promise,  in  which  this  old  promise  of  eternal  possession 
of  the  Holy  Land  does  not  come  true.  Here,  I  am  convinced,  is  a  fundamental 
error  of  Ilengstenberg's  exegesis,  when  he  absolutely  will  not  admit  in  Ins  spirit- 
ualizing interpretations  that  this  is  fixed  as  an  essential  and  enduring  feature  of 
the  divine  promise.  However  we  may  judge  of  this  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  New  Testament — I  do  not  enter  on  this  dispute — from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  must  be  maintained  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  covenant  people  to  the  close,  the  fultilment  of  the  promise  and  the 
completion  of  the  divine  kingdom  attaches  to  the  holy  land  of  Canaan.  [But 
the  question  still  remains  whether  this  may  not  be  tlie  form  of  thvitght  under 
which  the  higher  spiritual  truth  is  conveyed.  See  Fairbairn,  Typohqij  \.  p.  450- 
453.— D.] 

(4)  It  is  to  be  noticed  how  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  first  origin  of  the 
race  of  revelation,  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  a  race  of  revelation  Kara 
oapKa,  and  Kara  Kvev/ja  to  which  the  promise  is  given.  "We  have  already  seen  in 
the  case  of  Abraham  that  the  idea  in  Rom.  ix.  8,  Ov  to,  TtKva  rfjq  aapKoc,  ravra 
TFKva  Toil  Oeoij,  a?i2a  to.  reKva  ttjq  enayyMag  ^[oyl^erai  eig  orrep/ua  is  expressed  in  the 
clearest  manner.  This  appears  not  only  in  the  fact  that  not  Ishmael,  the  son 
begotten  by  human  design,  but  Isaac,  becomes  the  bearer  of  the  promise,  and 
again  in  the  choice  of  Jacob  and  the  passing  by  of  Esau  ;  but  also  very  distinctly 
in  the  conditions  which  are  laid  down  for  the  attainment  of  the  promises. 

(5)  The  expression,  "  They  shall  Mess  themselces  in  Abraham's  seed,"  can  only 
mean.  They  shall  wish  for  themselves  the  blessing  of  revelation  which  Abraham 
has,  and  obtain  it  through  the  race  of  Abraham.  The  passages  are  taken  by 
modern  exegesis  to  mean  that  they  shall  iDifth  to  be  as  happy  as  Abraham  ;  but 
this  is  refuted  by  Jer.  iv.  2,  D'^J  ^3  D'^^H'^])  where  '15  refers  to  Jehovah.  [Schultz 
also,  p.  078  ff.,  finds  in  the  passages  in  question,  primarily  only  the  thought, 
"  wherever  among  the  nations  a  blessing  pronounced  is  received,  there  Abra- 
ham and  his  posterity  shall  be  mentioned  as  the  ideal  of  blessing  from  God." 
But  even  if  this  Niphal,  13";3:,  in  Gen.  xii.  3,  etc.,  is  taken  not  in  the  passive, 
but  in  the  reflexive  sense,  it  is  not  certain  from  this  alone  that  his  view  is  cor- 
rect. The  main  question  is,  how  the  preposition  3  is  to  be  rendered.  If  now  in 
Gen.  xlvii.  20,  the  Piel  2  ^13  evidently  means  to  bless  with,  "  to  wish  the  bless- 
ing of  some  one."  the  linguistic  possibility  of  understanding  the  Hithpael  as 
related  to  Niphal  to  mean  "  to  wish  for  oneself  the  blessing  of  some  one,"  can- 
not be  doubted.  It  is  equally  certain  that  in  Jer.  iv.  3  M-^e  must  translate  : 
"  they  shall  bless  themselves  in  him,  (.Jehovah)  i.e.  expect  from  him  salvation  and 
blessing  (cf.  Graf's  Commentar.  s.  1.)  and  so  Is.  Ixv.  16.]  "What  sense  would  there 
be  in  tlie  explanation,  that  they  should  wish  for  themselves  a  happiness  such 
as  Jehovah  has  ? 
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(G)  Gen.  xviii.  19  has  often  been  wrongly  explained.  "We  must  not  translate, 
"  For  I  know  of  him,  that  he  will  command,"  etc.  The  |i!??^  can  never  have  the 
meaning-  of  the  Greek  o^^  which  would  necessarily  be  '3  ;  but  the  i^T  stands  in 
the  pregnant  sense,  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  didactic  section 
(§  81),  according  to  which  it  is  a  mark  of  the  divine  Trpoyvuaic. 

(7)  On  Gen.  xiv.  18-22.— Salem  is  without  doubt  Jerusalem,  which  is  called 
Salem  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3  ;  it  is  not  a  Salim  farther  north,  as  some  modern  critics 
think.  It  is  no  proof  that  the  original  name  was  not  Salem,  that  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges  appears  under  tlie  name  of  Jebus,  for  it  received  the  name 
Jebus  from  the  Jebusites  who  were  settled  there  ;  and  here  we  may  note  that 
the  king  of  Jerusalem  avIio  is  met  with  in  Josh.  x.  1-3  is  also  called  Adonizedek. 
[See  Art.  Melcliizedek  in  Riehm.j  It  is  a  point  of  special  importance,  that  there 
is  manifestly  an  acknowledgment  of  the  God  whose  priest  Melcliizedek  is,  in  the 
way  in  wliich  Abraham  does  homage  to  Jlelchizedek.  Melcliizedek  is  called 
priest  of  |1  /i!  z*',  who  appears  later  among  the  Phosnicians  as  Saturn.  Abra- 
ham receives  a  blessing  from  this  priest,  and  gives  him  the  tenth  of  the  booty. 
Certainly  he  distinguishes  in  a  way  (ver.  22)  his  God  niD'  from  the  j''''?!'  ^W,  but 
yet  their  identity  is  acknowledged.  We  have  here  therefore  traces  of  an  older, 
purer  monotheism  on  Canaanitish  ground,  which  is  at  first  sight  remarkable, 
because  elsewhere  tlie  relation  of  tlie  Old  Testament  God  to  the  Canaanitish 
religion  is  sharply  antagonistic.  But  here  Movers'  researclies  come  in,  Phvenicier, 
ii.  1,  p.  lO.j,  in  the  most  interesting  manner.  It  is  there  shown  that  the  worship 
of  El  or  Kronos  goes  back  to  (mother  origin  than  that  of  the  Phcenician  Baal,  to 
which  the  Phoenician  polytheism  is  attached,  and  that  the  former  worship 
belonged  specially  to  the  Giblites  in  Byblus  and  Berytus,  who  are  always 
definitely  distinguished  from  the  Phwnicians.  We  may  maintain  therefore,  with 
the  greatest  probability,  that  we  find  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  Canaanitish  relig- 
ion, a  remnant  of  an  older  and  purer  religion,  whitdi  was  perhaps  preserved  by  a 
Semitic  race  dwelling  among  the  Canaanites.  For  I  at  least  am  confident  that 
the  Old  Testament,  with  its  derivation  of  the  Canaanites  from  Ham,  is  a  higher 
authority  than  most  newer  critics.  [It  may  be  correct  that  this  El-Elyon  was 
brought  to  Canaan  under  Semitic  influence,  even  if  his  identification  with  Kronos 
should  fail  to  be  established,  and  he  were  rather  identical  with  Adonis,  as  Bau- 
dissin  thinks  probable,  1.  p.  36,  210,  298  ff. ;  for  the  latter  also  is  according  to 
p.  300  f.,  identical  with  the  Accadian-Babylonian  Tammuz.  J 

(8)  On  Gen.  xxii. — Scarcely  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  so  much 
used  as  a  proof-text  by  those  dreamers  who  think  that  human  sacrifice  was  origi- 
nally a  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tendency  of  the  story  leads  directly  to  the  excluding  &f  human  sacrifice  from 
Jehovah- worship.  This  has  been  well  observed  by  Ewald.  But  this  docs  not 
remove  the  difficulty,  that  the  God  who  will  not  have  human  sacrifice,  neverthe- 
less, at  first,  tempts  Abraham  to  offer  his  son.  It  was  Schelling  who,  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Revelation,  ii.  p.  122  ff.,  first  definitely  pointed  to  the  significant 
change  of  the  names  of  God  in  this  history.  The  ciiapter  is  a  striking  proof  of 
how  little  is  accomplished  by  an  artificial  dissection  of  Genesis  according  to  the 
names  of  God.  The  chapter  is  joined  together  like  cast-iron,  and  we  cannot  cut 
anything  out  of  it.  Formerly,  before  the  importance  of  the  change  of  the  namrs 
of  God  was  taken  notice  of,  it  was  customary  to  have  recourse  to  the  cheap  aid 
of  interpolation.  But  how  is  this  change  to  be  understood?  Schelling  {I.e.) 
argues,  that  the  God  who,  after  the  flood,  uttered  the  words,  "  I  will  avenge 
the  life  of  man  at  the  hand  of  each  man,"  cannot  be  the  same  wdio  demanded 
from  Abraham  the  life  of  his  own  son  ;  that  the  principle  that  tempted  Abraham 
to  that  action  was  essentially  the  same  as  induced  the  nations  of  Canaan  to  sacri- 
fice their  children  ;  and  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  true  God  is  reached 
through  the  false,  and,  as  it  were,  bound  to  him. — But  against  this  view  it  is 
quite  conclusive  that,  in  ver.  1,  not  the  indefinite  DTi^^  without  the  article,  but 
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^''^■'^'7»  ^^  chosen  for  the  tempting  God. — Hengstenberg  and  others  adopt 
a  difEercnt  explanation.  In  his  Ulatory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod,  he  puts  the 
inatter  thus  :  "  Jeliovuh  commanded  Abraliam  to  otier  up  Isaac  ;  he  was  ready 
to  make  this  sacrifice,  but  understood  the  command  in  the  same  sense  as  if 
Moloch  had  said  to  him,  '  Tliou  shalt  sacriiice  Isaac,'  whereas  tlie  mode  of  offering 
was  intentionally  not  more  precisely  fixed.  The  misunderstanding,  altliough 
proceeding  from  Abraham  and  falling  to  liis  account,  was  nevertheless  willed  by 
God." — Kurtz,  in  his  lliatory  of  the  Old  Covenant,  i.  p.  263,  seems  to  have  given 
the  right  explanation.  He  says  :  Abraham  must  have  been  conscious  that  the 
way  that  led  to  the  perfecting  of  his  faith  was  the  way  of  renunciation  and  self- 
denial.  Tile  sight  of  the  Canaanite  sacrifices  of  children  must  have  led  Abra- 
ham to  self-examination,  whether  lie  would  be  strong  enough  in  renunciation  and 
self-denial  to  do  what  those  heathen  did,  if  his  God  desired  it  from  him.  But  if 
this  question  was  once  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Abraham's  heart,  it  had 
also  to  be  brought  to  a  definite  and  real  decision.  That  was  tlie  substratum  for 
the  divine  demand  in  Abraham's  soul.  Objectively,  the  following  are  the  de- 
ductions from  this  point  of  view  :  The  culminating  point  of  worship  in  the  relig- 
ions of  nature  was  human  sacrifice.  The  covenant  religion  had  to  sepai'ate  itself 
in  this  respect  from  heathenism  ;  the  truth  in  it  had  to  be  acknowledged,  and 
the  falsehood  denied.  In  the  command  to  offer  up  Isaac,  the  truth  of  the  con- 
viction tliat  human  life  must  be  sacrificed  as  an  unholy  thing,  is  acknowledged  ; 
and  by  the  arresting  intervention  of  God,  the  hideous  distortion  of  this  truth 
which  had  arisen  in  heathenism  is  condemned  and  rejected.- — If  we  look  at  Deut. 
xiii.  3,  where  it  is  said  that  God  will  prove  the  people  by  false  prophets,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us,  in  expounding  Gen.  xxii.  1,  to  supjjose  any  misunderstanding 
on  Abraham's  part  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  is  best  explained  by  look- 
ing at  it,  with  Kurtz,  in  the  light  of  an  educational  command. — Comp.  also  on 
the  Value  of  History  for  the  Development  of  the  Old  Testament  Idea  of  Sacrifice, 
§  121,  note  1. 

§24. 

ISAAC    AND   JACOB. 

Very  little  is  recorded  of  the  life  of  Isaac  ;  he  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  and  the  divine  promises  given  to  the  latter  were  renewed  to  him  (Gen. 
xxvi.  2-5).  Of  his  twin-sons  was  chosen,  as  bearer  of  the  promise,  not  Esau, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  birthright,  but 'o^a  57  kut'  £K?^oy7jv  rrpoOiaig  tov  Qeov 
/jivri  (Rom.  ix.  11),  .lacob,  the  second-born  son.  The  fundamental  thought  con- 
nected with  the  divine  guidance  of  Jacob's  life  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  human 
hindrances,  the  divine  counsel  reaches  its  goal,  and  that  even  human  sins  must 
serve  for  its  realization,  although  they  are  punished  none  the  less.  By  the  sin  of 
Jacob  and  his  mother,  Isaac's  purpose,  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  promise 
to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  23),  is  thwarted  ;  yet  Jacob's  sin  is  visited  on  him  (1)  in  the 
straits  he  experienced  in  his  wanderings  (xxvii.  42  f.),  which  were  occasioned  by 
his  artifice  against  Esau,  and  particularly  in  the  sorrows  afterwards  prepared  for 
him  by  his  sons,  when  he  who  had  practiced  deception  must  himself  in  like 
manner  be  deceived.  The  covenant  promise  given  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
journey  to  Mesopotamia,  in  the  theophany  at  Bethel,  in  order  to  strengthen  him 
for  the  years  of  exile  (xxviii.  10  ff.),  is  confirmed  at  the  same  place  on  liis  return 
(xxxv.  9  ff.),  after  he  has  gained  for  himself  and  his  race  in  the  night-long 
wrestling  at  Jabbok,  which  forms  the  turning-point  of  his  life,  tlie  new  and  holy 
name  of  hrael,  characteristic  of  his  divine  calling  (xxxii.  24  ff.).     The  primary 
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meaning  of  tliis  story  is,  tliat  Jacob,  whose  courage  fails  before  his  brother,  and 
the  reward  of  whose  wiles  threatens  to  be  lost  at  one  blow,  is  shown  how  man, 
despairing  in  his  guilt,  must  wrestle  out  his  cause  with  God,  but  that  when  he 
has  gained  the  blessing  from  God,  he  has  no  more  to  be  afraid  of  from  any  man. 
At  the  same  time,  Jacob's  combat,  when  he  Jint  wrestles  with  hodily  strength,  is 
perhaps  a  picture  of  the  perverseness  of  his  former  life,  in  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be  able  to  force  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  by  the  continual  use  of 
carnal  means,  and  had  made  it  difficult  enough  for  the  divine  leadings  to  become 
master  of  him.  His  becoming  lame  is  then  meant  to  show  that  God  does  not 
permit  Himself  to  be  forced  by  natural  strength.  But  then  Jacob  becomes  vic- 
torious by  the  loewpon  of  prayer  (comp.  Hos.  xii.  4  f.).  As  the  natural  character 
of  Jacob,  the  intriguing  holder  of  the  heel — the  tough,  shrewd  man — prefigures 
the  natural  character  of  the  nation  that  descended  from  him,  so  the  spiritual 
character  of  God's  people  is  prefigured  (2)  in  /N'iti'',  the  wrestler  with  God. 

(1)  It  is  a  great  error,  particularly  of  popular  handbooks,  that  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  canonize  the  wily  intrigues  of  Jacob  and  his  mother  related  in 
Genesis.  The  attemjot  to  justify  such  conduct  goes  against  the  conscience  of  a 
child.  But  such  a  treatment  of  the  history  of  Jacob  rests  on  a  gross  misunder- 
standing of  that  which  Genesis  itself  teaches  us  as  to  the  divine  leading  of  Jacob. 
The  text  shows  wherein  lies  the  doctrinal  value  of  this  history. 

(2)  On  Gen.  xxxii.  24  ff. — To  the  insipid  mockery  which  the  despisers  of  the 
Bible  are  so  ready  to  pour  out  on  this  story  we  ])ay  no  attention.  The  story 
lias  been  properly  appreciated  even  from  a  free  point  of  view  by  Herder,  and 
afterward  in  particular  by  Umbreit  ("  Der  Busskampf  Jacobs,"  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  1848,  p.  118  ff.).  It  is  common,  especially  in  the  practical  iise  of  the 
passage,  to  limit  oneself  to  seeing  in  Jacob's  struggle  a  symbol  of  wrestling  in 
prayer,  which  does  not  become  wearied  until  it  wins  the  blessing.  So  also 
Auberlen  in  the  article  "  Jacob,"  in  Herzog's  Renl-Encyklop.  vi.  p.  876  f.  I  can- 
not share  this  view,  and  agree  with  Kurtz's  conception  {Ilistory  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, 1.  331),  according  to  which  a  double  wrestling  must  be  distinguished  in  the 
manner  given  in  the  text. — Hengstenberg  turns  the  story  into  a  visional  oc- 
currence. 

§  25. 

THE   TWELVE   PATRIARCHS. 

In  the  ttcelve  sojis  of  Jacob  is  given  the  basis  of  the  covenant  people  destined  to 
possess  the  land  of  Canaan  (1).  Nevertheless,  a  long  period  of  expectation  in 
exile  and  slavery  is  first  prescribed  (comp.  Gen.  xv.  13  ff.)  to  Jacob's  descend- 
ants. The  execution  of  the  divine  decree  is  introduced  by  the  providential  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  who  is  raised  to  the  helm  of  the  Egyptian  state  to  be  the  deliverer 
of  his  people,  after  a  long  trial  of  his  faith,  in  which  his  earlier  vanity  was  to  be 
humbled  (comp.,  for  the  religious  value  of  the  history,  especially  xlv.  5-8,  I.  20). 
Israel  must  a  second  time  turn  his  back  on  the  promised  land,  although  with  a 
renewal  of  the  promises  received  (xlvi.  2flE.)  (2).  Jacob  dies  in  Egypt  after  having 
predicted  the  future  of  the  tribes  descending  from  his  sons,  in  his  prophetic 
blessing  (chap,  xlix.),  which  looks  far  beyond  the  time  in  which  his  descendants 
continue  strangers.  The  twelve  tribes  are  here  portrayed,  partly  according  to 
their  place  in  theocratic  history,  and  partly  according  to-  their  geographical  rcLi- 
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tionship,  while  at  the  same  time  Jacob's  words  rest  on  ethical  and  psychological 
considerations.  But,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  the  blessing  and 
curse  of  parents  are  not  magic  spells  possessing  in  themselves  the  power,  ascribed 
to  them  in  heathenism,  to  set  in  motion  forces  of  blessing  or  vengeance  ;  they 
have  force  only  so  far  as  they  serve  the  divine  decrees,  which  may  be  fulfilled, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  a  quite  different  sense  from  that  intended  by  him 
who  blesses  or  curses.  (This  is  shown  in  Isaac's  blessing,  chap,  xxvii.)  Among 
the  twelve  Josepii  is  especially  i)rominent,  who  (comp.  xlviii.  5)  is  to  become  a 
mighty  double  tribe  in  his  two  sons  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  of  whom  the  latter 
is  preferred,  although  he  is  the  younger  (xlviii.  14  ff.)  Nevertheless  it  is  not  to 
him  that  the  sovereignty  is  promised  ;  nor  to  Reuben,  the  first-born  son,  who  is 
declared  to  have  forfeited  his  birthright  by  the  shameful  deed  which  he  had 
formerly  committed  ;  nor  to  Levi,  who  was  afterwards  highly  honored  (comp.  in 
particular  Deut.  xxxiii.  8  ff.),  but  whose  dispersion  in  Israel,  which  was  subse- 
quently connected  with  his  high  calling,  is  uttered  as  a  curse  (Gen.  xlix.  7)  (3). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Judah  who  is  specially  chosen  as  the  bearer  of  the  prom- 
ise, and  who  is  characterized  as  he  ujion  whom  that  dominion  over  the  nations 
shall  rest,  to  which  xxvii.  29  already  pointed.  Compare  1  Chron.  v.  2,  according 
to  which  passage  the  birthright,  the  ^^133,  is  Joseph's  portion  in  the  shape 
of  a  double  inheritance  (comp.  §  106);  but  out  of  Judah  is  to  come  the  TJJ,  the 
prince  of  Israel  (4).  In  making  provision  for  the  place  of  their  burial  (xlvii.  29 
ff.,  comp.  1.  4  ff;),  Jacob,  and  afterward  Joseph  (1.  25  f.;  comp.  Heb.  xi.  22), 
testify  their  faith  in  the  divine  promise. — In  the  covenant  of  promise  with  the 
three  patriarchs  rests,  for  the  consciousness  of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  gracious  and  holy  guidance  of  the  people  (comp.  Ex.  ii.  24  ;  Deut.  iv. 
37,  vii.  8,  viii.  8,  18,  etc.).  Hence,  in  the  Old  Testament  stage  of  revelation, 
God  is  called  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Ex.  iii.  6,  15  ;  comp.  1 
Kings  xviii.  36,  Ps.  xlvii.  10). 

(1)  That  there  are  twelve  tribes  is  explained  by  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
number  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  which  gives  no  trace  of  any  other  derivation  than 
the  genealogical  one  [Art.  "  Stiimme  Israels,"  in  Herzog.  1st  ed.]. 

(2)  In  connection  with  the  references  to  Egypt,  Ebers'  work,  Egypt  and  the 
Books  of  Moses,  of  which  as  j'ct  only  the  first  volume  is  published,  1868  [an- 
nounced as  soon  to  appear  in  an  English  translation],  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  It 
contains  very  important  information  on  archajological  and  historical  matters. 
Comp.  also  Hengstenberg,  The  Books  of  Moses  and  Egypt,  1841,  and  the  Art. 
"  Joseph"  in  Ilerzog's  2d  ed.,  by  Orelli. 

(3)  Gen.  xlix.  7  :  "  Cursed  be  their  wrath,  because  it  was  so  fierce  ;  and  their 
fury,  because  it  was  grievous  :  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  disperse  them 
in  Israel."  Compare  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  i.  p.  339  f.,  in  elucidation 
of  the  treacherous  and  bloody  act  of  vengeance  executed  by  Levi,  for  the  dis- 
honor of  his  sister  Dinah,  on  the  Shechemites,  who  were  first  made  defenceless. 

(4)  Gen.  xlix.  is  a  crux  interpretnm.  In  respect  to  the  passage  as  a  whole  I 
share  neither  the  view  of  some  who  see  here  a  testament  written  down  with  the 
exactness  of  a  notary,  nor  the  widespread  view  wliich  regards  it  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  later  poet. — For  this  [supposed  later]  poet,  in  whatever  age  we  place  him, 
comes  into  conflict  with  some  parts  of  the  poem.  Particularly  what  is  said  con- 
cerning Levi,  whose  race  ocupied  a  position  of  eminence  from  the  time  of  Moses 
onward,  neither  agrees  with  the  time  of  the  Judges,  nor  with  the  time  of  David 
or  Solomon.     But  in  ver.  10  it  is  claimed  there  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
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chapter  was  written  in  tlie  time  of  the  Judges.  Shiloh  is  there  taken  to  mean 
the  town  of  that  name  in  Ephraim,  and  the  passage  is  rendered  :  "  until  he 
comes  to  Shiloli,"  where  tlie  sanctuary,  the  centre  of  the  theocracy,  was.  But  if 
the  poem  is  of  this  age,  the  principate  whicli  it  assigns  to  Judah  is  irreconcil- 
able with  historical  data  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  It  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
lend  and  emphasize  in  an  vinjustitiable  manner  the  circumstance  that  Judah  went 
at  the  head  of  the  people  in  the  war  of  conquest,  in  order  to  justify  what  is  said 
of  him.  If  we  are  to  speak  of  a  principate  of  any  tribe  in  tlie  time  of  the 
Judges,  we  should  rather  name  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  midst  of  which  at 
one  time  actually  a  kingdom  was  set  up  in  Shechem.  [Schultz.  in  his  review 
already  cited,  pronounces  the  value  of  this  book  to  be  very  much  impaired  by 
its  making  use  of  a  narrative  ''  which,  for  example,  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  to  the  patriarch  himself."  And  in  his  Old  Testament 
Theology^  p.  667,  he  adds,  "  No  one  who  understands  the  nature  of  prophecy  will 
doubt  for  a  moment  the  character  of  these  utterances."  His  principal  reason  is 
that  these  utterances  are  to  a  great  extent  of  no  importance  for  the  j^resent  and 
future  of  most  of  tlie  tribes.  But,  if  they  were  really  so  unimportant  for  the 
tribes,  how  did  they  ever  come  to  be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  honored 
patriarch  ?  This  fact  is  an  evidence  that  "  these  unimportant  geographical  and 
statistical  notices"  were  not  so  unimportant  in  the  view  of  tlie  Israelites,  as  our 
modern  scholar  is  pleased  to  regard  them.  These  "  notices"  contained  what  en- 
tered very  deeply  into  the  life  of  a  tribe.  Schultz  himself  afterward  says  that 
the  present  sufferings,  joys,  and  hopes  of  the  tribes  became  predictions  which  were 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  their  dying  ancestor  Israel.  See  the  remarks  of  Orelli  in 
answer  to  Schultz,  in  the  Art.  "  Jacob"  in  Herzog,  vi.  p.  443,  and  the  view  of 
Bredenkamp,  p.  173  f. :  "  by  the  utterance  concerning  Levi,  the  authenticity  of  the 
blessing  is,  to  every  candid  mind,  inviolably  signed  and  sealed."] — Any  one  who 
really  goes  deeper  into  the  intellectual  habits,  not  only  of  Israel,  but  of  Eastern, 
and  indeed  of  all  antiquity,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  view  that  a  later  poet 
sits  down  and  writes  a  poem  wjiicli  he  jnits  in  the  mouth  of  the  father  of  the 
nation  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  certainly  find  in  the  old  world  a  real  tradition  of 
such  words  of  blessing  and  cursing,  uttered  by  the  fathers  concerning  their  de- 
scendants, and  such  utterances  influence  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  in  a  very  intel- 
ligible way.  I  cannot,  therefore,  take  any  other  view  of  Jacob's  sayings,  than 
that  the  father  of  the  tribes  divided  the  inheritance  and  characterized  each  of 
the  sons,  and  that  this  testament  of  the  father  continued  to  live  in  the  month  of 
the  tribes.  The  antique  character  of  the  sayings  is  shown  by  the  peculiar  animal 
symbols — Dan,  the  serpent;  Mtph  tali,  the  giize][e,  etc. — sayings  which  could  not 
have  been  called  forth  by  the  poetry  of  a'later  age,  but  only  by  the  simple  pas- 
toral life  of  the  patriarchs. — With  regard  to  the  theological  ?ncaiiing  of  these  say- 
ings, it  is  taught  by  this  blessing,  that  in  the  divine  kingdom  tilings  do  not  oc- 
cur in  the  way  of  nature,  but  according  to  divine  choice.  Neither  he  who  should 
have  taken  the  lead  by  right  of  birth,  nor  yet  the  father's  darling,  is  called  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Since  ethical  and  psychological  con- 
siderations appear  in  many  points  of  what  is  said  concerning  the  several  tribes — 
when,  as  Herder  has  so  beautifully  expressed  it,  Jacob's  "  mind  is  strengthened 
from  heaven  to  note  the  slumbering  destiny  in  the  soul  of  his  sons,  and  to  open 
this  hidden  book  in  their  separate  traits  of  character  and  action" — we  may  ask  if 
there  is  not  also  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  case  of  Judah,  the  fourth  son 
according  to  age,  but  now  placed  first.  In  the  text  it  is  not  expressly  brought 
forward.  In  the  designation  of  Judah  as  a  lion  we  may  perhaps  find  a  reference 
to  his  noble  nature.  But  the  passage  Gen.  xliv.  32  f.  may  be  cited,  where  Judah 
presents  himself  as  surety,  to  go  to  prison  or  to  bondage  for  his  brother  Ben- 
jamin that  he  may  be  free.  It  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  forced  to  discern  a 
divine  fitness  in  the  fact  that  Jiulah  was  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Him  who  presented 
Himself  as  surety  for  all. — The  much-discussed  passage  concerning  Shiloh  will 
be  treated  of  on  a  subsequent  page  (§  239). 
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IV.   FOURTH   AGE,    THE   TIME    OF   MOSES  AND    JOSHUA. 

I.  THK   DELIVERANCE    OF   ISRAEL   FROM   EGYPTIAN   BONDAGE. 

§26. 

Condition  of  the  People  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

At  the  close  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  the  biblical  account  passes  silently 
over  a  long  period,  in  which  Israel  grows  up  into  a  people.  For  that  quiet  pro- 
cess of  increase  by  which  the  families  grew  into  a  nation  offered  nothing  which 
the  people  could  remember  as  historically  important  (1).  The  Old  Testament 
gives  the  following  intimations  of  the  condition  of  the  jieojile  in  Egypt.  In  part 
they  seem  to  have  kept  to  the  pastoral  life  of  their  fathers  in  Goshen  ;  they  may 
have  wandered  from  there  into  the  stretch  of  land  on  the  eastern  boundary,  since 
the  obscure  passage  1  Chron.  vii.  21  is  probably  to  be  connected  with  an  occur- 
rence taking  place  during  the  stay  of  Israel  in  Egypt  (2).  From  Num.  xxxii.  we 
conclude  that  the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  gave  themselves  to  cattle-breed- 
ing. But  speaking  generally,  the  people  who  were  settled  in  fixed  residences, 
and  partly  even  in  towns,  must  have  already  begun  an  agricultural  life  (comp. 
Ex.  i.  14,  Num.  xi.  5,  Deut.  xi.  10).  As  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites  lived  to- 
gether (Ex.  iii.  22,  xii.  33  if.),  the  people  could  not  have  remained  unaffected  by 
the  Egyptian  cwZittre, which  was  at  that  time  already  very  far  advanced  (3).  The 
political  organization  of  the p>eople  had  developed  itself  in  a  genealogical  icay,  which 
corresponds  to  the  natural  character  of  the  Semites,  who  are  characterized  by 
strong  family  and  tribal  attachment.  The  people  (according  to  iii.  16)  are  repre- 
sented by  the  ciders  (D'JpI),  who  were  probably  taken  from  the  heads  of  families. 
Besides  this,  the  people  were  under  D'l^ii',  [A.V.  officers,  lit.  ^rriters'],  who  in 
like  manner  were  taken  from  their  own  body,  but  were  themselves  subordinate 
to  Egyptian  overseers  (v.  6  S.)  (comp.  §  98).  "With  regard  to  the  religions  con- 
dition of  the  nation,  we  find  that  among  the  mass  of  the  people  the  remembrance 
of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  of  the  promises  given  to  them,  had  to  be  re- 
awakened. The  purer  worship  of  God  which  we  find  among  the  patriarchs  had 
been  displaced  by  idol-worship,  as  may  be  concluded  partly  from  express  testi- 
mony {Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ezek.  xx.  7  ff.,  xxiii.  8,  19),  and  partly  from  the  idol- 
worship  to  which  the  people  gave  themselves  during  their  wanderings  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  worship  of  the  calf  at  Sinai,  Ex.  xxxii.,  is  to  be  explained  as  an 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Ajns  or  Mnevis ;  tlie  service  of  he-goats 
(Q'lT?')  mentioned  in  Lev.  xvii.  7  points  to  the  service  of  Mendes  (the  Egyptian 
Pan ;  Herodotus,  ii.  46).  The  service  also  of  the  fire  god  Moloch  or  Milcom, 
which  was  spread  in  the  lands  bounding  Egypt  on  the  east,  must,  as  is  shown  by 
the  rigid  prohibition,  Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2,  have  even  at  that  time  penetrated 
among  the  people.  As  this  idol,  who  is  essentially  the  jealous  power  of  nature, 
forms  the  heathen  caricature  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the  S'^p  7X  [the  jealous 
God],  the  mixing  of  his  worship  with  the  service  of  Jehovah,  mentioned  in  Amos 
V.  26,  is  more  easily  understood  (4).  All  this  shows  that  during  the  stay  in 
Egypt  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  commingling  of  religions  which  appeared 
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in  different  forms  in  the  following  centuries,  and  which  was  in  general  character- 
istic of  Israel,  which  never  was  independently  productive  in  polytheistic  forms  of 
worshijj. 

(1)  It  may  seem  strange  that  we  have  so  considerable  a  hlaiik  in,  the  history 
heticeeii  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  that  the  long  period  of  time  from  Jacob's  going 
down  into  Egypt  and  his  death,  and  until  Moses'  birth,  is  passed  silently  over. 
But  simple  tribal  life,  such  as  we  must  suj)pose  Israel's  to  have  been  in  those  cen- 
turies, forms  no  history.  What  sort  of  a  history  had  the  Arabians  in  the  thousand 
years  previous  to  Mohammed  ?  But  beside  this,  Israel  has  no  history  generally 
except  so  far  as  it  is  the  organ  of  revelation.  How  full  of  blanks  is  the  historical 
account  of  the  centuries  in  the  time  of  tiie  Judges,  on  account  of  the  broken  state 
of  the  theocratic  life  !  and  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  exile,  which  yet  belongs 
entirely  to  the  historical  time  !  or  of  the  centuries  from  Ezra  to  the  Maccabees, 
and  beyond  them  !  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Israel  to  possess  hi.story  and  historical 
literature  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words  only  in  proportion  as  it  realizes  its  voca- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world. 

(2)  In  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  according  to  the  most  likely  explanation  of  the  ambig- 
uous passage,  an  incursion  of  the  Epliraimites  on  Gath  is  recounted,  starting,  it  is 
supposed,  from  the  southern  highlands  of  Canaan.  The  older  view,  that  an  oc- 
currence in  the  time  of  the  stay  in  Egypt  is  spoken  of,  and  not,  as  Bertheau  and 
others  think  (understanding  Ephraini,  ver.  22,  as  the  whole  body  of  the  tribe),  an 
occurrence  belonging  to  the  post-Mosaic  time,  has  at  least  the  wording  of  the 
passage  in  its  favor.  Comp.  also  Kurtz,  The  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  ii.  p. 
178  [and  Kohler  i.  p.  166]. 

(;})  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Israelites  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt  as 
a  rude  race  of  nomads,  in  whom  we  may  not  presuppose  even  the  smallest  be- 
ginnings of  culture.  They  appear  in  the  Pentateuch  as  an  unvianagetille,  but  not 
as  an  uncultivated  people.  While,  for  example,  to  take  a  single  illustration,  the 
Pentateucii  gives  no  trace  of  the  art  of  writing  in  tlie  time  of  the  patriarchs,  this  is 
presupposed  as  employed  among  the  people  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt,  as  the 
name  of  their  functionaries  which  were  taken  from  the  people  shows — they  were 
D'IDiJ',  that  is,  icriters.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  as  is  shown  by  the  monuments, 
writing  was  at  that  time  a  thing  long  in  use. 

(4)  It  is  not  long  since  it  was  the  fashion  to  think  that  the  original  worship  of 
Israel  was  the  worship  (5f  Saturn,  or,  as  Saturn  was  identified  with  Milcom,  the 
service  of  Moloch  (comp.  Vatke,  Ghillany,  Daumer,  and  others). — It  certainly 
cannot  be  denied  tiiat  this  idolatrous  worsliip  belongs  to  that  ancient  period  ;  it 
belongs  to  the  oldest  time  and  to  the  youngest,  and  after  disappearing  for  cen- 
turies, becomes  prominent  again  after  the  time  of  Ahaz  ;  and,  as  is  stated  in  the 
text,  there  is  a  certain  connection  lietween  Moloch  and  ^'Jp  /{<  [the  jealous  God], 
as  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  called,  only  with  the  difference  that  the  latter  is  an 
ethical  power,  the  former  a  consuming  natural  power,  which  must  be  reconciled 
by  human  sacrifice.  But  to  represent  what  the  Old  Testament  condemns  as  the 
true  foundation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  is  a  piece  of  arbitrariness  such  as  lias 
often  defaced  the  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament.  [Against  the  entire  view  that 
the  Israelitish  monotheism  was  developed  from  a  lower  stage  of  natural  religion, 
see  the  Art.  "  Gotzendienst"  in  Riehm]. — The  much  discussed  passage,  Amosv. 
26.  must  not  be  understood  as  foretelling  something  future,  as  Ewald  explains  it  : 
"  So  then  ye  shall  lift  up  the  pale  of  your  king,  and  the  scaffold  of  your  images," 
referring  to  the  carrying  of  the  idols  into  captivity.  Against  this  is  the  fact  that 
this  kind  of  worship  is  not  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 
The  proper  explanation  is  :  "  Ye  bore  the  tabernacle  of  your  king  and  the  pillar 
of  your  images"  [or  better,  since  the  names  of  Kewan  and  Sakkuth  are  found  as 
gods  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  to  rcgiud  these  words  as  proper  names,  and  to 
render,  "  Sakkuth  your  king  and  Kewan  your  image."  Sec  Bredenkamp,  p. 
87  f.],  etc.,  that  is,  during  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 
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§  27. 
The   Course  of  the  Deliverance  from  Egypt. 

The  deliverance frora  Egypt  is  thus  related  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  To  prevent 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  people  which  excited  their  apprehensions,  the 
Egyptians  burdened  the  people  with  intolerable  tasks,  and  at  last  the  royal  decree 
Aveut  forth  that  all  the  new-born  boys  should  be  killed.  In  this  deepest  humili- 
ation, in  which  the  people  (comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  5)  could  be  compared  to  a  helpless 
infant  cast  away  in  its  blood,  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  given  to  the  fathers 
was  to  take  place  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  El-Hhaddai  was  to  show  Him- 
self as  Jcliovah.  The  divine  instrument  for  this  was  Moses.  After  he  had  been 
providentially  saved  from  death  as  a  child  (Ex.  ii.  1  ff.),  and  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  royal  court  {iraari  ao<pia  AlyviTTioiv,  Acts  vii.  22),  he  appears  in  manhood 
(in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  life,  according  to  tradition  ;  see  Acts  vii.  23)  in  the 
midst  of  his  oppressed  people,  kills  an  Egyptian  who  is  maltreating  an  Israelite, 
and  flees,  when  this  deed  becomes  known,  into  the  Arabian  wilderness  (1).  What 
he  failed  to  do  when  trying  in  his  own  might,  he  was  to  accomplish  forty  years 
after  as  an  instrument  in  God's  hand  (2).  When  Moses  had  accredited  himself 
to  the  people  as  a  divine  messenger,  he  first  demanded  of  Pharaoh  liberty  for 
Israel  to  go  into  the  wilderness,  in  order  there  to  celebrate  a  sacrificial  festival  to 
Jehovah.  As  Pharaoh  repels  the  request  with  scorn,  and  increases  to  the  utter- 
most the  oppression  of  the  people,  there  follows  the  divine  declaration  that  Israel 
shall  now  be  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  great  judgments,  and  that  thus  the  exist- 
ence of  Jehovah  as  the  Lord  of  the  world  shall  be  manifested  to  Israel  as  well  as 
to  the  Egyptians  (comp.  Ex.  vi.  6  f.,  viii.  18,  ix.  IG).  The  ten  plagues  which  are 
sent  on  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  vii.-xii.,  comp.  with  Ps.  Ixxviii.  43  ff.,  cvi.  26  ff.)  are 
mostly  connected  with  natural  events  and  conditions  which  frequently  recur  in 
Egypt.  The  order  of  their  succession  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  natural 
course  of  the  Egyptian  year  from  the  time  of  the  first  swelling  of  the  Nile,  which 
generally  happens  in  June,  to  the  sjiring  of  the  following  year  (3).  But  partly 
the  severity  of  the  plagues,  and  partly  their  connection  with  the  word  of  Moses 
(comp.  especially  viii.  5  f.),  make  them  signs  of  Jehovah's  power.  In  them  the 
triumph  of  the  true  God  over  the  gods  of  the  land  (xii.  12  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  4)  is 
shown,  and  thus  they  servo  as  a  pledge  of  the  triumph  of  the  divine  kingdom 
over  heathenism  (comp.  Ex.  xv.  11,  xviii.  11).  Even  in  the  heathen  accounts  ot 
the  departure  of  Israel  from  Egypt  by  Manetho  (Josephus,  c.  Ap.  i.  26,  and 
Diodorus,  Biblioth.  lib.  xl.  fragm.),  it  comes  out  imdeniably  that  there  w^as  a 
great  religious  struggle  (4).  The  plagues  rise  from  step  to  step  until,  after  the 
tenth  plague,  viz.  tlie  killing  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  which  takes  place 
in  the  same  night  with  the  institution  of  the  passover  in  Israel,  the  Egyptians, 
full  of  fear,  drive  the  people  from  the  land  (5). — Because  the  people  are  not  yet 
matured  for  war  with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Moses  does  not  lead  them  to  Canaan 
by  the  nearest  road,  but  chooses  the  roundabout  way  through  the  wilderness  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  But  scarcely  have  the  people  turned  in  this  direction, 
and  encamped  close  by  the  Red  Sea,  probably  in  the  plain  of  the  modern  Suez, 
when  Pharaoh  draws  near.     Shut  in  by  the  enemy's  forces,  and  by  mountains 
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and  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  people  receive  the  direction  to  go  forward  in 
faith.  A  storm  drives  back  tlie  water,  Israel  passes  safely  through  the  sea  in 
the  tumult  of  the  elements,  led  by  God  like  a  flock  of  sheep  (Ps.  Ixxvii. 
17-21  ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  11  ff.)  ;  but  the  Egyptian  army  which  follows  is  buried  by  the 
waves.  "  And  the  people  feared  Jehovah,  and  believed  in  Jehovah  and  His  ser- 
vant Moses  "  (Ex.  xiv.  31).  In  this  form,  the  act  cf  divine  deliverance  was 
handed  down  in  Israel  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12  S..,  cvi.  8  H.,  cxiv.),  a  type  of  future 
redemption,  ever  again  revived  in  their  memory  by  the  yearly  anniversary  (Isa. 
xi.  15  f.). — The  duration  of  IsraeVs  stay  in  Egypt  is  fixed  as  430  years,  according 
to  Ex.  xii.  40,  comp.  Gen.  xv.  13,  against  which  the  LXX.  in  the  first  passage 
reckon  as  part  of  the  number  430  the  stay  of  the  patriarchs  in  Canaan,  and  thus 
reduce  the  time  of  the  stay  in  Egyjit  by  one  half  (G). 

(1)  Comp.  the  explanation  of  this  narrative,  Acts  vii.  24  f.  :  "  'Evo^iC^  f^e 
cvvcivai  Toiig  a(5sA(j>ovg  avrov,  on  6  Qeug  610.  x^^P'^Q  ahrov  diduoiv  avrulg  cuTiipiav'  ol  di  oh 
cvvijKav.'''' 

(2)  In  the  view  of  this  narrative  given  by  Ewald  (History  of  Israel,  ii.  pp.  53, 
70  flf.),  Israel  is  represented  in  an  entirely  diflierent  light  from  that  which  we  tind 
in  the  book  of  Exodus.  His  view  is  substantially  this  :  Before  the  leading  out  of 
the  people,  a  powerful  impulse  seized  them,  "  the  most  extraordinary  exertions 
and  most  noble  activities  of  the  spirit  wrestling  for  freedom."  Then  Moses  be- 
cam3  prominent  among  them,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  that  ever  lived, — a  man, 
indeed,  of  matchless  greatness,  who  must  have  worked  with  wonderful  energy 
and  success.  A  religious  struggle  ensues  between  Israel  and  the  Egyptians,  the 
result  of  which  is  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  "  The  confident 
spirit  once  excited  in  the  people  must  have  remained  unweakened  in  the  now 
coming  crisis  at  the  Red  Sea,"  as  happens  when  "  at  the  riglit  time  a  favorable 
wind  brings  to  the  light  the  deposited  germs."  Thus  the  march  through  the 
Red  Sea  gained  a  fundlimental  significance  for  the  theocracy. — This  is  all  very 
well  ;  but  in  the  Old  Testament  the  lionor  is  not  given  to  the  people,  but  the 
whole  history  tends  to  show  what  divine  discipline  can  make  out  of  a  sunken  peo- 
ple. The  Old  Testament  gives  no  intimation  of  a  miglity  spiritual  movement 
among  the  people  in  Egypt  (comp.  also  the  conception  in  Acts  vii.  25  fl:.).  Eze- 
kiel  compares  the  nation  to  a  helpless  infant  cast  away  without  mercy,  lying  in  its 
blood.  In  regard  to  Moses,  the  story  certainly  indicates  a  preparation  for  his 
future  calling  ;  but  if  according  to  tradition  (Acts  vii.  22)  he  was  educated  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  even  Ewald  himself  remarks  that  "  certainly  the 
influence  of  Egyptian  education  was  in  the  end  more  negative  than  positive" 
(Ilistory  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  56).  The  point  brought  forward  in  the  text  is  here  of 
especial  significance  :  how  the  first  appearance  of  Closes  when  he  slew  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  is  spoken  of  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  25)  as  a  signal  for  the  peo])le,— 
how  this  arbitrary  deed  led  first  to  a  long  exile  for  Moses,  and  how  only  at  a 
later  period,  when  he  no  longer  counted  himself  capable,  he  was  to  reach  success 
(comp.  also  Auberlen,  The  Divine  Revelation,  i.  p.  101  ff.). 

(3)  Eichhoru  was  the  first  to  show,  in  his  Be  jEgypti  anno  MiraUU,  how  the 
whole  course  of  the  plagues  is  connected  with  the  course  of  the  Egyptian  year. 
The  full  treatment  of  this  topic  by  Ilengstenberg.  The  Boohs  of  Moses  and  Egypt,  is 
particularly  interesting.      [Comp.  also  the  art.  "  Plagen  agyptische"  in  Riehm.  ] 

(4)  According  to  a  remark  in  §  3,  the  Old  Testament  theology  has,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  history  of  Israel,  to  reproduce  the  facts  as  they  continued  to  live  in 
the  spirit  of  the  organs  of  revelation,  and  formed  the  basis  of  religion,  while  re- 
searches like  those  on  the  Hyksos  are  relegated  to  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 
For  the  latter  question,  see  Ewald's  Ilistory  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  70  flf.,  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  his  book. 

(5)  Of  the  various  passages  in  the  chapters  that  treat  of  the  exodus,  Ex.  xii. 
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35  f.,  comjiared  with  xi.  2  f.,  mny  be  discussed  more  at  large  on  account  of  its 
celebrity.  In  iii.  22,  it  is  said,  "  Each  woman  shall  ask  from  her  neighbor  ves- 
sels of  silver  and  gold,  and  clothes  ;"  and  ver.  21,  "  I  will  give  this  people  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  that  when  they  go  they  may  not  go  empty."  Tlien 
it  is  said,  xii.  35  f.,  "  The  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses, 
and  asked  of  the  Egyptians  silver  and  golden  vessels,  and  clothes  ;  and  Jehovah 
gave  the  people  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians."  On  Luther's  [and  A.  V.'s) 
interpretation  of  the  words  which  follow  :  D'lyp-nJ*  1^!!fJ'l  DI^Nty:!,  "  so  that  they 
lent  to  them,  and  they  sjjoiUd  the  Egyptians,"  the  difficulty  arises,  how  an  actual 
theft  can  be  here  commanded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  theft  is  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  moral  spirit  of  Mosaism.  The  solution  which  Ewald 
adopts  in  his  History  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  05,  is,  that  the  spoiling  is,  in  the  sense  of 
the  story,  no  theft,  because  the  subsequent  breach  of  faith  on  Pharaoh's  jjart 
made  it  impossible  to  give  back  the  borrowed  property,  and  that  this  turn  of 
aifairs  contained  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  divine  retribution  in  favor  of  Israel, 
inasmuch  as  it  appears,  when  looked  at  from  the  ultimate  issue,  simply  as  the 
equalizing  act  of  a  higher  providence  standing  over  human  inequalities,  that  they 
who  were  long  oppressed  by  the  Egyptians  should  in  this  manner  be  compensated. 
This  solution  may  be  right  so  far,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Winer,  in  his 
Lexicon,  has  with  good  reason  left  out  the  meaning  "lend"  which  is  given  to 
the  word  /'Xl^n.  The  word  appears  in  the  Hiphil  only  once  more  in  the  Old 
Testament,  1  Sam.  i.  28,  and  there  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  translate  that  Hannah 
lends  her  son  Samuel  to  the  Lord.  She  wishes  to  give  him  to  God  in  giving  him 
to  the  sanctuary.  The  word  rather  signifies  dedit  alicui  quod  petierat,  according 
to  Winer.  In  the  /2fJ,  xii.  36,  compared  with  iii.  22,  no  robbery  is  implied,  but  a 
simple  taking  away  ;  in  what  sense,  the  connection  must  decide.  Accordingly 
the  sense  of  the  passage  is,  that  the  Egyptians  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  Israelites 
at  this  price  ;  so  that  Ewald's  view,  that  we  have  here  an  act  of  remuneration, 
that  the  children  of  Israel  might  thus  receive  a  compensation,  is  still  applicable. 
But  when  Ewald  and  others  see  in  the  matter  also  the  quite  different  meaning 
that  Israel  took  from  the  Egyptians  the  true  religion,  the  right  utensils  of  sacri- 
fice, and  along  with  them  the  true  holy  things  and  sacrifices,  nothing  of  this  lies 
in  the  story,  and  this  construction  is  very  far-fetched. 

(G)  Certainly  in  the  genealogy,  Ex.  vi.  16-20,  Moses  and  Aaron  form  the  fourth 
generation  from  Levi  ;  but  it  follows  from  other  genealogies  that  links  are  left 
out  in  this  genealogy.  That  in  Num.  xxvi.  29  ff.  has  six  generations  ;  that  in 
1  Chron.  ii.  3  ff.,  seven  ;  that  in  1  Chron.  vii.  22  ff.,  as  many  as  ten  for  the  same 
period.  The  enormous  increase  of  the  population  of  Israel  can  only  be  explained 
by  accepting  a  longer  period. 


ir,    THE   INSTITUTION    OF   THE   COVENANT   OP   THE   LAW,  AND   THE   MAllCH   THROUGH 

THE   WILDERNESS. 


Educational  Aim  of  the  March  through  the  Wilderness.      The    Covenant  of  the  Law 

established. 

In  God's  great  deed  at  the  Eed  Sea, a  pledge  was  given  to  the  people  for  the 
happy  completion  of  the  newly  commenced  march,  for  victory  over  all  their  ene- 
mies, and  for  their  introduction  to  the  promised  land,  as  foretold  in  Moses'  song 
of  praise,  Ex.  xv.  13  ff.  But  first  the  people,  scarcely  escaped  from  the  rod  of 
correction,  from  the  flesh-pots  and  the  idols  of  Egypt,  must  be  educated,  sifted, 
and   purified   for  their   calling  ;    and  this    educational  aim   is    secured  by  the 
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marcli  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  people  are  thrown  entirely  on  their  God 
where  they  become  aware  of  their  need  of  help  through  want  and  privation,  and 
are  to  be  exercised  in  obedience  and  trust  ;  but  to  prove  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
experience  of  the  divine  leading  and  help,  what  they  have  in  their  God  (Dc>ut. 
viii.  2-5,  14-18  ;  comp.  also  the  typical  application,  lies.  ii.  (IG)  (1).  In  the 
third  month,  Ex.  xix.  1  (according  to  the  probable  indication  of  the  date  in 
this  passage,  which  indeed  is  not  clear),  on  the  first  of  the  month,  the  people 
reached  Sinai,  where  Jehovah,  as  the  Holy  One,  in  which  attribute  He  has  already 
manifested  Himself  in  the  redemption  of  the  people  (xv.  11,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
14-16),  founds  the  theocracy  and  enters  on  Jih  hlngsJilp  (comp.  Ex.  xv.  18).  After 
the  people  have  been  told  of  their  election  above  all  nations  as  the  divine  property, 
and  have  been  prepared  by  consecration  for  the  solemn  act,  follows  the  promul- 
gation of  the  fundamental  law  by  which  Jehovah  binds  Israel's  race  to  a  holy 
constitution,  and  thus  "  He  became  King  in  Jeshurun"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5).  By 
the  covenant  offering,  Ex,  xxiv.,  the  entrance  of  the  peo2:)le  into  communion  with 
the  holy  God  is  sealed.  Both  the  electing  love  of  God,  who  here  betroths  Himself 
to  His  people  (Ezek.  xvi.  8,  "  then  becamest  thou  mine"),  and  the  menacing 
severity  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  and  His  law  (comp.  Heb.  xii.  18  ff.),  appear  in 
the  whole  form  by  which  the  covenant  of  law  was  established.  With  regard  to 
grace  and  judgment,  Israel  is  from  this  time  forward  the  privileged  people  of 
God  (2). 

(1)  On  the  significance  of  the  marcli  through  the  wilderness,  compare  Auberlen's 
book,  The  Divine  Revelation,  i.  p.  136  :  "  That  tliey  might  be  cast  on  Him  alone, 
and  not  become  immediately  re-entangled  in  the  Vt'orld's  affairs,  Israel  is  not  led 
directly  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  but  by  hmg  journeys  through  the  wilderness, 
where  the  life  of  nature  and  history  stands  still,  and  the  people  are  alone  with 
their  God.  Since  the  wilderness  is  without  nourishment,  and  witiiout  so  nuicli 
as  a  path,  the  simplest  sign  of  human  culture.  He  undertakes  to  feed  them  with 
manna  ;  He  undertakes  their  guidance  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  that  hereiu 
too  the  people  may  be  directly  pointed  to  Him,  and  accustomed  to  the  thought 
of  Him." — It  is  this  meaning  of  the  wilderness-wandering  of  Israel  as  a  process 
of  education  which  makes  it  so  important,  not  simply  historically,  but  also  relig- 
iously ;  and  in  this  we  do  not  read  something  in  the  Old  Testament  history  which 
only  occurs  to  ourselves  as  we  meditate  on  it  ;  but  this  is  tlie  point  of  view  under 
which  the  Old  Testament  itself — the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  Deuteronomy, 
from  which  a  few  chief  passages  have  been  brought  forward  in  the  text,  as  well 
as  prophecy — -presents  the  history  of  the  Israelites. — In  Hos.  ii.  16,  the  future 
restoration  of  Israel  is  represented  as  a  new  guidance  through  tiie  wilderness.  In 
the  preceding  passage  it  is  foretold  that  God  will  remove  Israel  into  a  position  of 
separation,  where  it  can  no  mare  have  intercourse  with  the  idols  to  which  it  lias 
given  itself.  This  is  the  first  stage.  And  now,  ver.  14  :  "  Behold,  I  will  entice 
her,  and  lead  her  into  the  wilderness,  and  will  speak  to  her  heart  ;"  the  people 
shall  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  are  thrown  entirely  on  God,  as  Israel  was 
once  in  the  Arabian  wilderness,  to  learn  by  experience  what  it  has  in  its  God. 

(2)  On  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  compare  the  words  of  Karl 
Ritter,  the  geographer,  in  his  beautiful  essay,  "  The  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  the 
Path  of  the'Children  of  Israel  to  Sinai,"  in  Piper's  Evangelical  Calendar,  1852,  p. 
35  :  "A  strange  astonishment  seizes  us  when  contemplating  this  great  mysterious 
miracle  of  miracles,  that  the  first  germ  of  a  purer  and  higher  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  sunk  in  this  horrible  mountainous  wilderness,  was  to  be 
fructified  by  such  patriarchal  simplicity,  and  further  unfolded  and  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  by  a  people  so  sunk  in  slavery,  so  lustful,  and  so 
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often  a  covenant-breaking  people,  as  the  people  of  Israel  were,  and  that  by  them 
it  was  to  be  guarded  as  the  most  holy  jewel  for  the  whole  future  of  the  nations. 
Yet  the  divine  similes  of  the  sower,  of  the  mustard  seed,  and  of  the  leaven,  find 
here  their  earliest  ajiplication. " 

§29. 

The  First  Breacli  of  tlie  Covenant.      Order  of  the    Camf.     Departure  from  Sinai. 

Sentence  on  the  FeoiAe. 

In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  covenant,  Jehovah  designs  to  make 
His  dwelling  among  His  people.  Hence  the  laws  touching  the  arrangement  of 
the  tabernacle  are  next  given  in  Ex.  xxv.  ff.  (1).  But  before  this  is  carried  out 
the  people  have  already  broken  the  covenant,  by  falling  into  idolatry  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Moses.  Moses  executes  judgment  on  the  idolaters  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  tribe  of  Levi — whose  zeal  now  takes  fire,  not,  like  their  father's  (Gen.  xxxiv.), 
for  the  wounded  family  honor,  but  for  God's  honor — obtains  its  consecration  (Ex. 
xxxii.  26-29  ;  comp.  also  Num.  xxv.  11,  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  f.)  (2).  But  Moses  goes 
before  Jehovah,  offering  himself  for  the  people  as  the  victim  of  the  curse,  and 
implores  by  repeated  intercession  the  divine  mercy  till  he  has  obtained  pardon. 
Thus  the  first  Ireach  of  the  covenant  leads  to  a  further  disclosure  of  the  Divine  Being  ; 
and  to  God's  former  names  are  added  the  new  ones  :  merciful^  gracious,  long- 
suffering  God  (Ex. xxxiv.  G).  But  in  Moses'  offer  to  resign  his  personal  salvation, 
if  only  his  people  may  be  delivered,  the  idea  of  a  reconciling  mediation  coming 
in  for  a  sinful  'people  apj)ears  for  the  first  time  (comp.  Rom.  ix.  3)  (3). — During  the 
stay  at  Sinai,  which  was  for  about  a  year,  the  holy  tabernacle  is  set  up  and  dedi- 
cated, the  ordinances  of  worship  are  regulated,  and  a  number  of  other  laws  are 
given,  in  which  are  fixed  with  particular  exactness  all  points  by  which  in  the 
regulation  of  the  people's  life  their  difference  from  the  Egyptians  and  from  the 
Canaanitish  tribes  is  to  be  marked  (comp.,  in  particular,  passages  like  Lev.  xviii. 
2  f.,  24,  XX.  23  f.).  Hereupon  the  number  of  the  people  is  taken,  the  tribe  of 
Levi  is  introduced  into  the  position  ordained  for  it,  and,  lastly,  the  order  of 
encamjimcnt  is  fixed,  by  which  (Num.  ii.  and  iii.,  comp.  x.  13  ff.)  the  relation  of 
Jehovah  to  the  jijcople  as  His  army  (as  they  are  called,  Ex,  vii.  4),  and  at  the 
same  time  their  relations  to  each  other,  are  distinctly  expressed.  In  the  middle 
is  the  holy  tabernacle  ;  next  to  it,  on  the  east,  the  priests  encamp  ;  and  on  the 
three  other  sides  the  three  families  of  the  Levites  ;  then  come  the  twelve  tribes, 
arranged  on  the  political  division  which  separates  Joseph  into  two  tribes,  in 
four  triads,  facing  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  each  of  which  had  a  leading 
tribe  with  a  banner  at  its  head.  Judah,  Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  Dan  are  the  lead- 
ing tribes  ;  and  Judah,  the  first  of  them,  encamping  on  the  east,  leads  the  whole 
procession. — In  the  second  year,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  the  removal  from 
Sinai  takes  place.  The  people  are  to  pass  in  a  direct  way  through  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  to  the  promised  land.  They  succeed— under  repeated  outbreaks  of  their 
stiffneckedness,  and  chastisements  suffered  on  this  account— in  reaching  Kadesh- 
Barnea,  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan.  In  the  catalogue  of  tlie  resting-places 
(Num.  xxxiii.),  the  station  Rithma  (ver.  18)  is  probably  to  be  looked  for  beside 
Kadesh.     From  this  point  Moses  causes  the  land  to  be  searched  by  twelve  spies. 
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The  accounts  which  these  bring  back  raise  a  general  insurrection.  The  measure 
of  the  divine  patience  is  now  exhausted.  A  wandering  of  forty  years  lono-  in 
the  wilderness  is  decreed  against  the  people,  during  which  time  all  those  who 
have  passed  their  twentieth  year — that  is,  the  whole  body  of  men  who  were  capa- 
ble of  war — are  to  be  swept  away,  except  Oshea,  or  Joshua  as  Moses  calls  him 
(Num.  xiii.  16),  and  Caleb,  who  had  no  share  in  that  offence  (Num.  xiv.,  comp. 
xxxii.  13,  Josh.  v.  6).  Hence  the  history  of  the  march  through  the  wilderness  is 
treated  as  a  type  of  warning  for  all  times  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.,  xcv.  8  ff.  ;  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  1  Cor.  x.  1-12,  Heb.  iii.  7  ff. 

(1)  The  structure  of  the  legislative  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  belongs  to  tlie 
deparfment  of  Old  Testament  Introduction.  I  only  remark  here  that  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Imcs  has  not  the  systematic  arrangement  of  a  formal  code,  but  each  law  is 
put  in  the  place  in  wliich  its  publication  ajipears  to  be  necessary.  If  this  is  taken 
into  consideration,  many  inconsistencies  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  these 
sections  vanish.  [According  to  some  recent  critics  there  may  have  been  a  tent 
under  which  the  ark  usually  stood,  but  there  was  no  tabernacle  constituting  the 
only  legitimate  sanctuary  and  centre  of  worship  as  described  in  the  book  of  Ex- 
odus. According  to  Wellhausen,  the  tabernacle  of  Exodus  is  a  pure  fiction  of  the 
post-exilic  period,  derived  from  the  temple  of  Solomon  under  the  desire  of  mak- 
ing the  jjrescribed  central  sanctuary  appear  as  an  original  Mosaic  institution. 
This  theory  is  closely  connected  with  tlie  position  that  the  Mosaic  age  knew  noth- 
ing of  a  centralizing  of  worship,  and  that  this  latter  idea  did  not  exist  as  a  fact 
until  after  the  exile.  A  critical  examination  of  this  position  is  not  possible  within 
our  limits.  Compare  Bredenkamp,  especially  chap.  iii.  But  when  Schultz  (p. 
155)  observes,  "  A  splendor  like  that  described  in  the  chapters  in  (piestion,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  immense  effort  recpiired  to  build  the  temple  of  Solomon,  cannot 
be  predicated,  notwithstanding  all  apologetic  shifts,  of  a  troop  of  wandering  shep- 
lierds,  even  if  they  were  laden  with  Egytian  booty" — the  answer  is,  that  the 
idea  just  now  common,  that  the  Israelites  were  a  troop  of  wandering  shepherds, 
is  more  than  the  facts  of  history  will  sustain.  For  how  could  the  Israelites,  held 
in  bondage  by  Pharaoh,  move  about  in  the  land  as  shepherds  ?  And  if  they  could 
make  a  golden  calf,  why  not  the  tabernacle  ?  Comp.  Biihr,  SyrnboUk  des  Mosni- 
scheii  Kiiltus,  p.  282  ff.,  and  the  article  of  P.  Gerhard,  "  Is  the  tabernacle  a  fic- 
tiou  of  the  post-exilic  age,  or  a  Mosaic  institution  ?"  in  the  Beweis  des  Olaubens, 
1879,  p.  526  ff.] 

(2)  It  has  already  been  shown  in  §  25,  that  in  Jacob's  prophetical  utterances 
Levi  received  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  on  account  of  his  passionate  zeal 
manifested  in  the  treacherous  deed  of  blood  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Now  the  turning  of 
the  curse  into  a  Messing  is  found  in  Ex.  xxxii.  20-29,  when  Moses  returns  from  the 
mountain,  and  sees  the  sin  of  the  people  with  the  golden  calf.  At  his  cry, 
"  Hither  to  me,  all  ye  who  belong  to  the  Lord  !''  the  tribe  of  Levi  gathers  around 
him  at  once,  sword  in  hand,  and  executes,  without  mercy,  punishment  on  the 
idolaters.  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  f.  refers  to  this  history  :  "  He  who  saith  of  his  father 
and  his  mother,  I  see  him  not,  and  knoweth  not  his  brothers,  nor  acknowledgeth 
his  sons,  .  .  .  they  shall  teach  thee  thy  laws,  O  Jacob,"  etc.  Num.  xxv.  6-13, 
the  story  of  the  zeal  of  Phinehas,  is  another  explanatory  parallel  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  which  this  characteristic  trait,  which  qualifies  Levi  for  the  priesthood, 
is  pointed  out. 

(3)  One  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  Moses  ap- 
pears in  all  his  greatness,  is  the  story  of  his  offering  himself  as  avdde/ia,  if  God 
will  only  forgive  the  people,  —a  thought  which  has  been  uttered  by  only  one  other 
than  Moses,  namely  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  3  :  rjvxonrjv  yap  avrhq  kyu  avdOefia  elvai  anb  tov 
Xpiarov  vTTsp  tuv  d6e^uv  /mv,  etc.  Comp.,  in  particular,  Bengel's  Gnomon  onthis 
passage  :  Verba  humana  non  sunt  plane  apta,  (piibus  includantur  motus  anima- 
Tum  sanctarum  :    neque  semper  iidem  sunt  motus  illi,  neque  in  earum  potestate 
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est,  tale  semper  votum  ex  sese  elicere.  Non  capit  hoc  anima  non  valde  provecta. 
De  mensura  amoris  in  Mose  et  Paulo  non  facile  est  existimare.  Eum  enim 
modulus  ratiocinationum  nostrarum  non  capit  :  sicut  heroum  bellicorum  animos 
non  capit  parvulus.  Apud  ipsos  illos  duumviros  intervalla  ilia,  quse  bono  sensu 
ecstatica  dici  possunt,  subitum  quiddam  et  extraordinarium  fuere.  Ne  in  ipso- 
rum  quidem  potestate  erat,  tales  actus  ex  sese  quovis  tempore  elicere,  etc.  In 
Genesis  we  have  a  mediatorial  intervention,  when  Abraham  wishes  to  intervene 
for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  but  more  remarkable  is  the  intervention  of  Moses, 
who  proposes  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life.  K.  Lechler  rightly  points  out, 
in  his  treatise,  "  Bemerkungen  zum  Begriflfe  der  Religion,"  in  Ullmann's  Studien 
uiuL  Kritiken,  1851,  p.  782,  that  such  lofty  utterances  of  the  religious  life  could 
not  be  framed  from  Schleiermacher's  idea  of  religion. 


§  30. 

The  Wandering  during  Thirty-seven    Years  in  the   Wilderness,  and  the  Events  ii])  to 
the  Occupation  of  the  Land  on  the  East  Side  of  Jordan. 

The  history  of  the  Pentateuch  passes  over  the  following  seten-and-thirty  years 
almost  wholly  in  silence.  According  to  Deut.  i.  46,  a  longer  stay  of  the  people 
in  Kadesli  must  be  presupposed.  From  this  point  the  return  march  of  the 
people  into  the  wilderness  took  place  by  the  stages  registered  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
19  ff.,  in  which  wandering  for  thirty-seven  years  the  march  around  Mount  Seir, 
mentioned  in  Deut.  ii.  1,  is  included.  In  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year,  the 
people  are  again  in  Kadesh-Barnea.  This  second  encampment  is  meant  in  Num. 
XX.  1.  The  new-grown  race  show  the  same  stubbornness  as  the  earlier  one  ; 
they  contend  with  Moses  and  Aaron  ;  and  as  this  time  even  the  faith  of  these 
two  wavers,  to  them  also  entrance  into  the  land  of  rest  is  denied  (Num.  xx.  10, 
12,  comp.  Ps.  cvi.  32  f.).  In  Deut.  i.  37  (comp.  iii.  26),  Moses  and  Aaron  do  not 
seek  to  be  acquitted  from  their  own  guilt  (see  xxxii.  51);  but  the  conscience  of 
the  people  has  to  be  touched,  because  their  sin  gave  occasion  to  the  guilt  of  the 
two  (1),  As  the  Edomites  denied  their  brother-people  the  passage  through  their 
lands,  Israel  had  to  turn  back  a  second  time  from  the  border  of  Canaan,  and  go 
around  the  mountains  of  Edom,  in  order  to  enter  from  the  eastern  side  (Num. 
XX.  14  fi.).  A  new  outbreak  of  the  people's  stubbornness  draws  upon  them 
another  chastisement,  but  at  the  same  time  supplies  the  occasion  for  a  revelation 
of  the  saving  power  of  faith  (xxi.  4  ff.).  The  brazen  saraph  (a  sort  of  serpent) 
which  was  suspended,  is  a  symbol  of  the  doing  away  of  evil  through  the  power 
and  grace  of  God.  To  this  the  typical  use  in  John  lii.  14  attaches  itself  (2). 
Then  follow,  in  the  land  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  successful  combats,  as  a  testi- 
mony to  Jehovah's  faithfulness  and  a  pledge  of  future  victory.  The  Amorites 
and  Og  king  of  Bashan  are  conquered,  and  Israel  encamps  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  opposite  to  Jericho,  and  separated  from  the  Holy  Land  only  by  the 
Jordan.  King  Balak  of  Moab  wishes  to  conjure  away  the  danger  by  means  of 
Balaam,  the  seer  from  Mesopotamia,  and  to  arrest  the  path  of  the  victorious 
people  by  means  of  his  curse  ;  but  the  seer,  overpowered  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,  is  compelled  to  bless  Israel,  and  make  known  to  the  people  its  future 
splendor,  and  the  brilliant  victories  and  wide  dominion  which  it  is  to  have 
(xxiv.  17-19),  while  he  declares  the  fall  of  the  heathen  world,  and  also  the  sub- 
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jugation  of  the  world-power  of  Asia  after  its  conquest  of  the  people  dwelling 
around  them,  bj^  a  power  coming  from  the  west  (vers.  20-24)  (3). — More  success- 
ful were  the  Moabites  and.  Midianites,  when,  at  Balaam's  advice  (xxxi.  16),  they 
enticed  the  people  to  the  service  of  Baal-Peor,  and  the  lewdness  connected  there- 
with. After  vengeance  has  been  taken  on  the  Midianites  for  this  (chap,  xxxi.), 
the  land  which  was  conquered  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  was  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  continuation  of  a  pastoral  life,  is  distributed  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  of  Manasseh  (chap,  xxxii.).  This  stretch  of  land  does 
not  belong  to  the  promised  land  pro2)er,  the  property  of  Jehovali  (Josh.  xxii.  19), 
which  is  limited  to  the  territory  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  according  to  the  boun- 
daries given  in  Num.  xxxiv.  1  ff.  But  a  territory  of  much  wider  extent  was  prom- 
ised to  the  people  (Gen.  xv.  18)  between  the  rivers  Nile  and  Euphrates,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  precise  statement  (Ex.  xxiii.  31),  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Arabian  wilderness,  and  the  Euphrates  (comp.  also 
Deut.  i.  7,  xi.  24,  Josh.  i.  4). — The  new  numbering  of  the  people,  which  was 
made  (Num.  xxvi.)  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  shows  the  new-grown  race  to 
be  numerically  almost  the  same  as  before  (601,730  men  fit  for  war,  against 
003,550)  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  differences  of  number  among  the  indi- 
vidual tribes  are  considerable,  especially  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (comp.  xxvi. 
14  with  i.  23),  which  has  diminished  to  almost  a  third  part  of  its  former  size, 
and,  according  to  this,  seems  to  have  shared  especially  in  the  last  visitation  of 
punishment,  as  indeed,  according  to  xxv.  14,  the  guilty  prince  Zimri  was  a 
Simeonite. 

(1)  In  Num.  XX.  10,  Moses  says  to  the  people  :  "Hear,  ye  rebels;  shall  we 
indeed  bring  water  to  you  out  of  the  rock  ?"  Upon  this,  Jehovah  says  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  ver.  13  :  "  Because  ye  have  not  believed  on  me,  to  sanctify  me  before 
the  people  of  Israel,  ye  shall  not  bring  this  congregation  into  the  land  which  I 
give  them." — Deut.  i.  37  :  "  Also  against  me  was  Jehovah  wroth  for  your  sakes, 
and  said.  Also  thou  shalt  not  enter."  Ps.  cvi.  32  f.:  "  They  made  (God)  angry 
at  the  water  of  strife,  and  it  went  ill  with  Moses  because  of  them  ;  for  they  made 
his  spirit  bitter,  so  that  he  spoke  inconsiderate  words  with  his  lips"  (><:?3;i 
:Vr\3ty3).  It  is  an  old  question  of  dispute,  "  qim  in  re  peccaverit  Moses.''''  Comp. 
Buddeus,  Hlstoria  ecdesinsUca  V.  T.  i.  p.  527  f.,  for  the  older  views.  The  recent 
critics  have  often  maintained  that  there  is  at  least  one  contradiction  between  the 
passages  in  the  book  of  Numl^ers  and  those  in  Deuteronomy,  but  the  solution  is 
easily  found  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  text.  That  in  the  unbelief  of  the 
whole  race  no  excuse  is  found  for  the  weak  faith  of  the  chosen  instruments  of 
God  ;  that  unbroken  obedience  was  demanded  from  the  organs  of  revelation,  and 
that  these  are  most  sharply  punished  as  a  warning,  —is  tlie  idea  of  the  narrative. 

(2)  Numerous  mistakes  have  been  made  by  taking  the  brazen  serpent,  Nurn. 
xxi.  8  f.,  as  a  symbol  of  the  healing  jmoer,  which  the  serpent  certainly  often  is 
in  heathenism  ;  while  besides  this,  in  the  Phffiuician  and  Egyptian  religions,  the 
wounded  serpent  appears  as  a  synibol  of  eternity  and  immortality.  But  this  does 
not  apply  here.  Though  Wisd.  xvi.  5  ff.  calls  the  brazen  T^tJ',  ai'fij3olov 
(Turr/piac,  this  is  not  as  if  the  serpent  itself,  as  in  heathenism,  were  the  symbol  of 
the  healing  power  ;  but  (comp.  Schmid,  Biblical  Theol.  of  the  N.  T.  i.  p.  215  ; 
Evvald,  History  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  176  f.),  as  indicated  in  the  text,  the  matter  stands 
thus  ! — The  serpent  is  a  symbol  of  the  evil  which  has  now  come  upon  Israel  on 
account  of  its  sins,  and  the  serpent  set  up  as  a  standard  is  a  symbol  of  the  over- 
coming and  doing  away  of  evil  for  every  believer  by  means  of  Jehovah's  might 
and  grace.     "  Now  he  who  looks  on  this  sign  ordained  by  God  is  master  of  the 
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poison  that  has  penetrated  into  him"  (Baumgarten,  Theological  Commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  i.  2).  To  this  refers  the  typical  interpretation  in  Christ's  saying, 
John  iii.  14  f.:  nadug  Muva^g  vtpuae  rbv  d(pcv  iv  ry  epyficj,  oirtjf  itlu6?/iai  del  rov  v'tov 
Toi)  avOpcjKov'  iva  nag  6  Triarevuv  e'lg  avrbv  jtiy  an6?.?jTai,  a'AX'  i^V  Cf^'/J'  alijvtoi'.  Therein 
lies  the  thought,  that  he  who  looks  in  faith  to  Him  whom  God,  as  Paul  expresses 
it,  2  Cor.  V.  21,  has  made  to  be  sin  for  us,  thus  becomes  free  from  the  poison  and 
guilt  of  sin  which  has  entered  into  him. — A  connection  with  the  Egyptian  ser- 
pent-worship is  the  less  to  be  thought  of  in  the  story,  since,  according  to 
Herodotus,  ii.  74,  the  sacred  serpents  of  the  Egyptians  were  harmless.  But 
Plicenician  and  Egy^^tian  serpent-worship  may  very  well  liave  become  at  a  later 
time  the  occasion  of  the  idolatrous  misuse  of  the  image  of  the  serpent  which  is 
spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xviii.  4.  [Baudissin  i.  p.  288  f.,  accepts  the  meaning  given 
in  the  text  to  the  setting  up  of  the  serpent,  but  remarks  :  "  That  the  fncts  con- 
nected with  the  serpent  were  as  related  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  hardly  credi- 
ble :  for  it  remains  .  .  imintelligible  why  Closes  .  .  should  have  set  up  just  an 
image  of  a  serpent."  But  what  other  image  should  he  have  set  up,  if  the  object 
was  to  symbolize  the  destruction  of  noxious  serpents  ?  And  if,  as  Baudissin  fur- 
ther says,  "  it  occurred"  to  Israelites  at  a  later  period,  who  met  with  the  figure 
of  a  serpent,  "  to  suppose  a  plague  of  serpents  as  the  occasion  for  the  making  of 
the  image,  how  can  it  be  regarded  as  unintelligible  that  Moses  at  an  actual 
plague  of  serpents  should  have  actually  made  an  image  of  a  serpent  ?  Moreover, 
according  to  the  narrative,  Moses  made  the  serpent  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
direction,  and  on  this  rests  the  significance  of  the  story.  But  it  is  the  way  of 
our  modern  so-called  "  historians"  to  regard  such  divine  directions  as  mythical 
adornment  and  simply  to  ignore  the  biblical  statements.] 

(3)  Num.  xxiv.  17-19  is  the  well-known  prophetic  passage  concerning  the  star 
and  sceptre  arising  out  of  Israel.  It  portrays  the  splendid  and  victorious  power 
proceeding  from  Israel,  which  shall  overcome  Moab  and  Edcm.  We  may  admit 
that  in  the  first  instance  only  a  sorcreignty  arising  out  of  Jacob  is  here  spoken  of 
(as  also  Ilengstenberg  thinks).  But  this  cannot,  nevertheless,  be  conceived  of 
without  a  personal  representative  of  the  sovereignty.  The  passage  is  certainly  a 
Messianic  one.  I  understand  vers.  20-24  thus  :  The  ancient  people  of  Amalek 
shall  not  be  protected  by  their  age,  nor  the  people  of  the  Kenites  by  the  security 
of  their  dwelling.  The  seer,  after  he  has  foretold  the  fall  of  Israel's  chief  ene- 
mies, means  to  say  that  each  and  every  heathen  people,  even  those  who  appear 
to  be  most  firmly  established,  nmst  perish.  They  fall,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Asiatic  world-power,  which  has  its  seat  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Euphrates  ;  but  this  power  itself  is  overcome  l)y  a  power  coming  from  the  side  of 
the  Hittites,  that  is,  from  the  west,  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Since  this  also 
is  doomed  to  destruction,  the  whole  heathen  world  becomes  before  the  eyes  of 
the  seer  a  great  Golgotha,  over  which  God's  people  victoriously  lises.  It  is 
a  perfectly  miserable  explanation,  which  is  fond  of  calling  itself  historical 
(Ilitzig),  according  to  which  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  from  the  side  of  the  Hittites 
is  made  to  refer  to  an  unimportant  inroad  of  sea-robbers  on  the  Asiatic  coast  in 
the  eighth  century.  The  passage  is  rather  parallel  to  that  in  the  close  of  Gen.  ix. 
Here  also  the  course  of  history  is  depicted  in  grand  outlines  :  first,  Asia,  repre- 
sented by  Asshur,  arises  as  a  world-empire  ;  Asia  falls  before  a  European  power, 
and  Israel  rises  out  of  both. 

§31. 

Beuteronom,y .     Death  of  Moses.     His  Position  among  the  Organs  of  Revelation. 

The  people's  wandering  is  completsd,  and  Moses  is  to  place  the  staff  of  leader- 
ship in  Joshua's  hands.  The  last  testament  of  the  departing  leader  to  his  people 
is  given  in  Deuteronomy  (1).  In  its  legislative  sections  it  forms  the  proper  law- 
book of  the  peojile,  the  enactments  of  which  presuppose  at  the  same  time  the  settle- 
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merit  of  the  ijcople  in  the  Holy  Land.  An  essential  peculiarity  of  the  book  is, 
tliat  it  also  presents  the  subjective  side  of  the  law,  wliich  had  been  brought  for- 
ward in  the  earlier  books  in  strict  objectivity  ;  wherefore  the  tone  of  speech  is 
here  more  that  of  paternal  warning,  which,  by  pointing  to  Jehovah's  electing  and 
long-suffering  patient  love,  endeavors  to  awaken  love  to  Ilini  in  return.  In  the 
section  which  carries  out  further  the  thoughts  in  Lev.  xxvi.  (Dent,  xxviii.-xxx. 
comp.  with  chap,  iv.),  and  in  the  farewell  song  of  Moses,  chap,  xxxii.,  lie  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  prophecy  :  God's  grace  and  faithfulness  in  choosing 
and  leading  Israel  ;  the  people's  thanklessness  and  rebelliousness  ;  the  divine 
judgment  breaking  in,  and  God's  pity  turning  again  to  the  people  after  the  judg- 
ment, and  bringing  the  counsel  of  salvation  to  its  goal  in  their  restoration.  In 
Moses'  blessing,  chap,  xxxiii.,  Judah,  Levi,  and  Joseph  are  especially  prominent  ; 
Simeon  is  not  mentioned,  which  may  be  explained  from  what  is  noted  at  the  close  of 
§  30.  In  Josh.  xix.  the  tribe  appears  again,  but  receives  a  very  small  inheritance. 
When  Moses  has  finished  blessing  his  people,  he  mounts  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  in 
order  to  cast  yet  one  look  on  the  longed-for  land,  and  appears  no  more  on  earth. 
His  end  is  related  in  a  mysterious  way,  but  is  indicated,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  7,  comjx 
xxxii.  50,  by  the  same  expressions  as  the  common  end  of  man's  life  (3).  Standing 
in  the  same  line  with  other  organs  of  revelation  by  the  name,  prophet,  Deut.  xviii. 
18,  Hos.  xii.  14,  and  the  name  of  honor,  "  Jehovah's  servant,"  Deut.  xxxiv.  5, 
he  was  nevertheless  placed  above  them,  in  that  to  him  was  granted  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11  ; 
Num.  xii.  6-8  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  10)  a  higher  form  of  revelation  than  to  the  others, 
which  is  called  a  gazing  upon  God  (comp.  §  66,  3).  His  position,  as  divinely 
ordained  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  theocracy,  is  a  unique  one,  which  did 
not  descend  to  Joshua,  who  had  only  to  execute  inherited  commands,  and 
administer  a  law  already  given  (3). 

(1)  Deuteronomy  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  To  be  sure,  it  does  not  place  at  its  commence- 
ment a  testimony  that  the  book  as  it  lies  before  us  was  written  entirely  by 
Moses  ;  for  "I5<3,  1.  5,  does  not  mean  "  he  engraved,  wrote,"  but  "  he  explained, 
expounded  this  law."  This  word,  therefore,  might  have  been  used,  even 
although  the  reporter  of  the  speeches  of  Moses  was  another  than  Moses  himself. 
But  "  this  law"  itself  (HXin  rr^inn),  under  which  is  to  be  understood  in  partic- 
ular the  main  legislative  portion  of  the  book,  wliich  is  supplied  with  a  special 
title,  iv.  44-49,  and  with  a  subscription,  xxviii.  69  (Heb.),  is  characterized  most 
definitely  as  written  by  Moses  by  xxxi.  9  ("  and  Moses  wrote  this  law"),  and 
ver.  24("  when  Moses  had  finished  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book  to  the 
end");  and  it  is  also,  without  doubt,  the  legislation  herein  contained  which  vyas 
to  be  written,  xxvii.  3-8,  on  the  stones  to  be  erected  on  Ebal.  It  is  pure  caprice 
to  refer  xxxi.  9,  24  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  yet  to  maintain  that  xxvii.  3-8,  in 
spite  of  the  most  definite  explanation  in  ver.  8,  "  all  the  words  of  this  law,"  only 
speaks  of  a  quintessence  of  the  law,  since  even  Hengstenberg  and  Keil  have  nut 
ventured  to  assert  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written  on  those  stones. — • 
Now  those  legislative  parts  of  Deuteronomy  confessedly  show  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment with  the  book  of  the  covenant  in  Exodus,  which  claims  to  le  written  by 
Moses. — The  view  of  many  modern  critics,  that  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the 
lavv  at  the  repairing  of  the  temple  under  Josiah,  in  the  year  624  B.C.  (2  Kings 
xxii.),  was  in  truth  the  publication  of  Deuteronomy,  which  was  only  written  a 
sliort  time  before,  is  contrary  to  the  fact  that  even  the  oldest  prophets  presuppose 
Deuteronomy,  its  legislative    provisions,  and  also  its  speeches  ;  though,  indeed, 
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many  modern  critics  turn  the  matter  round,  and  say,  for  example,  that  Isa.  i. 
does  not  rest  on  Deuteronomy,  but  Deuteronomy  has  copied  Isa.  i.,  etc. — A  closer 
examination  of  the  critical  question  of  Deuteronomy  must  be  left  to  Old  Testa- 
ment Introduction. 

(2)  In  speaking  of  the  close  of  Moses'  life,  the  phrases,  "  to  die,"  and  "  to  be 
gathered  to  his  people,"  are  used  xxxiv.  5,  7,  xxxii.  50.  The  last  expression  de- 
notes in  the  Old  Testament  common  death  and  removal  into  Sheol,  the  kingdom  of 
the  dead  (comp.  §  78).  There  are  two  men  in  the  Old  Testament  of  whom  these 
expressions  are  not  used,  viz.  Enoch  and  Elijah.  The  Jewish  legends  sought  to 
give  Moses,  that  eminent  organ  of  revelation,  a  place  beside  these  two  per- 
sons. Josephus,  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  48,  represents  him  as  suddenly  snatched  away 
as  Elijah  was,  and  adds  that  Moses  has  indeed  written  in  the  sacred  books 
that  he  died,  for  fear  that  it  might  be  said  afterward,  on  account  of  his  super- 
abundant virtue,  that  he  was  gone  to  the  Divinity  ;  and  Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  iii. 
§  39,  says  he  was  buried,  ur/iievbc  -Kapovroq,  6r/?.ovdTi  x^P'^'-''  o?'  Bv/jralc,  aXX  adavdrmg 
(h'va/ieatv.  The  Rabbins  sought  to  read  something  strange  into  Deut.  xxxiv.  5, 
and  explained  the  'iJ-^J,'  :  "  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  at  the  mouth  of  JeTiovah.''''  From  this  arose  the  Rabbinical  doctrine  of 
the  death  by  a  kiss  ;  the  mors  osciiU,  which  implies  deliverance  from  death.  It 
means  rather  :  "  according  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,"  according  to  the  divine 
word  or  command.  The  expression  refers  to  the  earlier  divine  declaration,  that 
Moses  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  the  promised  land,  but  should  die  before 
that  time.  The  position  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  death  of  Moses  is  peculiar. 
While  Heb.  xi.  40  says  of  the  Old  Covenant  fathers,  that  they  "  are  not  per- 
fected without  us,"  making  their  -ileluaK;  dependent  on  the  completion  of  the 
New  Testament  work  of  redemption  ;  the  New  Testament  history  of  the  trans- 
figuration, where  Moses  appears  with  Elijah,  Matt.  xvii.  3,  Luke  ix.  30  f.  (in 
which  latter  passage  the  bfOevTeg  ev  (5of?/,  is  particularly  significant),  presupposes 
Moses  as  perfected  for  the  heavenly  life.  If  justice  is  done  to  all  the  passages, 
we  must  say,  with  Stier  (Words  of  the  Lord  Jesvs,  in  Matt,  xvii.):  "  A  wonderful 
exception  is  made  with  the  bodies  of  these  two  from  the  common  lot  of  death  ; 
although  the  lawgiver  actually  died  on  account  of  sin,  and  the  prophet  was 
already  more  nearly  raised  to  the  victory  over  death." — The  passage  Jude  9  refers 
to  a  legend  which,  according  to  Origen,  ■zfpl  ap^uv,  iii.  2,  is  taken  from  the 
apocryphal  Ascensio  Mosis,  and  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than in  Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  According  to  it,  Satan,  referring  to  the  murder  of  the 
Egyptian,  Ex.  ii.  12,  is  said  to  have  withstood  the  archangel  Michael,  to  whom 
the  burial  of  Moses  was  given  in  charge  by  God. — The  Jewish  fables  on  the  life 
and  death  of  Moses  are  collected  in  the  Rabbinical  treatise  "  de  Vita  Mosis," 
translated  into  Latin  by  Gilbert  Gaulmyn,  and  republished  by  Gfrorer,  in  the 
work,  Prophetm  veteres  pseudepigraphi,  1840,  p.  303  ff. 

(3)  The  unique  importance  of  Moses  is  especially  seen  when  we  compare  the 
position  of  Joshua  with  that  of  Moses.  Joshua  is  simply  a  leader,  he  has  no 
other  theocratic  power  ;  in  particular,  he  never  performs  priestly  functions,  and  is 
subordinate  in  rank  to  the  high  priest.  In  the  latter  connection,  Cassel  (on 
Judg.  i.  1,  in  Lange's  Commentary)  has  well  remarked,  that  Moses  is  always 
named  hefore  Aaron,  but  when  Joshua  is  named  along  with  the  priest  Eleazar, 
the  name  of  the  priest  always  stands  first  (comp.  Num.  xxxiv.  17,  Josh.  xiv.  1, 
xvii.  4,  xix.  51,  xxi,  1). 
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Iir.      THE    SETTLEMENT    OF    ISRAEL    IN    THE    HOLY    LAND. 

§33. 

Occupation  of  Canaan.     Extermination  of  tlie  Canaanites. 

After  Joshua  had  been  confirmed  in  his  office  of  leader   by   Jehovah  (Josh. 
i.  1-9),  the  passage  of   the   Jordan    ensued  in    a    miraculous   way,  as   a  pledge 
to   the  people  that  the  same  mighty    God  who  was  with  Moses    would  reveal 
Himself  also  under  the  new  leader  (iv.  14,  22-24),  and  therefore  this  event  is  ex- 
pressly placed  side  by  side  with  the  march  through  the  Red   Sea  (iv.  23  ;  Ps. 
cxiv.  3  ff.).     The  people  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Jericho   (Josh.  iv.   13),  and 
here  first  the  circumcision  of  those  born  during  the  march  through  the  wilderness 
was  completed,  and  the  people  entered  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of 
the  Holy  Land  with  the  first  passover  festival  (v.  2-12).     The  key  to  the  land 
was  won  by  the  conquest  of  Jericho  (chap,  vi.);  on  this  followed,  after  the  curse 
was  expiated  which  came  on  the  people  by  Achan's  disobedience  (chap.  vii. ; 
comp.   Hos.  ii.   17)    (1),  the  taking  of  Ai^  the  second  fortified  place  of  central 
Canaan   (Josh.   viii.).     The  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Gerizim  and  Ebal, 
ordained  in  Dent,   xxvii.  could  now  take  place  (viii.  30-35)  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  the  command  in  Deut.  xxvii.  4-8,  the  law  was  written  on  stones  plastered 
with  lime  (2).     By  a  new  victorious  campaign  against  the  southern  (chap,  x.), 
and  another  against  the  northern  tribes  of  Canaan,  the  conquest  of  the  land  in  a 
general  sense  was  completed.     The  D'ln  (ban,  devotion  as  a  curse),  enjoined  in 
Deut.  vii.  2,  xx.  16-18,  comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  32  f.,  xxxiv.,  12  ff.,  was  executed  on  a 
number  of  Canaanitish  towns.     The  attempt  had  been  made,  but  in  vain,  to  in- 
terpret in  a  milder  form  this  command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites,  by  suppos- 
ing that  peace  was  first  to  be  offered  to  the  Canaanite  towns,  and  if  they  refused 
this  offer  they  were  to  be  exterminated  ;  but  in  Deut.  xx.    10  ff.,  to  Avhich  pas- 
sage this  view  appeals,  this  course  of  action  (comp.  ver.  15)  is  only  jirescribed  in 
reference  to  foreign  enemies  not  Canaanites.     Or  we  are  referred  to  Josh.  xi.  20, 
according  to  which  the  Canaanites  themselves,  by  hardening  their  hearts,  incur- 
red the    execution  of   the   judgment — a   perfectly  correct  proposition,   but  one 
which  does  not  prevent  us  from  understanding  the  decree  of  extermination  in  an 
unqualified  sense.     It  is  no  less  erroneous  to  seek  to  justify  the  extermination  of 
the  Canaanites  by  an  older  claim  to  Canaan,  inherited  by  Israel  from  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs.     Passages  like  Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii.  7,  oppose  this  in  the  most  definite 
manner.     The  Old  Testament  knows  no  other  ground  for  the  assignment  of  the 
land  to  Israel  than  the  free  grace  of  Jehovah,   to  whom  it  belonged  ;  and  no 
other  ground  for  the  blotting  out  of  the  Canaanite  tribes  than  the  divine  justice, 
which,   after  these  tribes  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sins  in  unnatural 
abominations  (comp.   Lev.  xviii.  27  f.,  Deut.   xii.  31),  breaks  in  at  last  in  ven- 
geance, after  long  waiting  (comp.  Gen.   xv.  16).     But  Israel  is  threatened  with 
exactly  the  same  judgment  (comp.  also  Deut.  viii.  19  f.,  xiii.  12  ff.,  Josh,   xxiii. 
15  f.)  if  it  become  guilty  of  the  sins  of  the  tribes  on  whom  it  executes  the  divine 
judgment  with  the  sword. 
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(1)  On  Hos.  ii.  17. — After  it  has  been  said  in  ver.  IG  that  God,  in  the  future 
restoration  of  Ilis  people,  will  lead  them  into  the  wilderness  and  speak  to  their 
hearts  (comp.  §  28,  note  1),  the  prophet  goes  on  to  say,  "  and  I  will  give  her  her 
vineyards  from  thence" — that  is,  immediately  on  her  leaving  the  wilderness, 
eiisues  the  introduction  to  the  promised  land,  with  its  vine-clad  hills, — "  and  the 
valley  of  Aclior  for  the  door  of  hope."  This  points  back  to  the  narrative  in 
Josh.  vii.  Jericho  had  fallen,  and  all  seemed  prosperous  for  Israel.  Then  a  part 
of  the  army  was  defeated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ai.  It  was  revealed  to  Joshua 
that  a  curse  was  on  the  army  ;  for  Achan  had  kept  to  himself  something  from 
the  booty  of  Jericho,  contrary  to  the  strict  command  of  God.  Then  Joshua  said 
to  Achan  :."  As  thou  hast  troubled  us,  so  let  Jehovah  trouble  thee  to-day  ;" 
and  from  this  comes  the  name  of  the  valley  of  "'ID^.  Achan  was  stoned,  and 
thereby  the  curse  taken  from  the  people  ;  Ai  was  conquered,  and  thus  the  key  to 
the  land  was  won.  So  the  valley  of  sorrow  became  tne  gate  of  hope.  It  is  easy 
to  recognize  the  prophet's  meaning  :  when  God  redeems  His  people,  everything 
must  work  for  its  good. 

(2)  On  Josh.  viii.  30-35  ;  Deut.  xxvii.  4-8. — Here,  if  anywhere,  it  is  a  true  say- 
ing, that  against  many  assumptions  of  the  recent  criticism  the  very  stones  cry  out. 
Nowhere  in  classical  literature  is  there  such  an  example  of  recklessness  as  that 
which  relegates  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction  at  Gerizim  and  Ebal  without 
more  ado  to  the  sphere  of  myths.  The  Egyptian  monuments  show  that  it  was  an 
ancient  Egyptian  custom  first  to  jilaster  the  stone  walls  of  buildings,  and  also 
monumental  stones  that  were  to  be  painted  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  witli 
a  plaster  of  lime  and  gypsum,  into  which  the  figures  were  then  worked  ;  thus  it 
was  possible  in  Egypt  to  engrave  on  the  walls  the  most  extended  inscrip- 
tions. In  this  manner  Deut.  xxvii.  4-8  must  be  understood,  and  in  this  manner 
it  was  accomplished  by  Joshua.'  It  is  not  to  be  explained,  as  formerly  was  often 
done,  by  saying  that  the  law  was  engraved  on  the  stones,  and  then  the  lime  was 
to  serve  either  to  make  the  writing  stand  out  more  clearly,  or  to  protect  it  against 
the  weather.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  law  of  any  great  extent 
could  have  been  transcribed  upon  these  stones.  That  we  are  not  here  to  think  of 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  compare  §  16,  note. 

(3)  The  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  a  very 
special  topic  of  discussion,  and  has  been  defended  in  many  cases  on  very  doubt- 
ful grounds.  Hengstenberg,  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  ii.  p.  387-417,  has 
treated  the  matter  best.  At  the  first  glance,  the  attempt  seems  most  plausible 
which  seeks  to  render  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  somewhat  less  in- 
hutaan,  by  pointing  to  an  old  claim  of  Israel  on  Palestine.  But  this  is  out  of  tiie 
(juestion,  if  we  look  at  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  relation 
of  the  people  to  the  land  allotted  to  them  is  brought  into  closer  view.  It  is  true 
that  Deut.  xxxii.  8  contains  the  thought,  that  when  different  regions  were  al- 
lotted to  the  nations  of  tiie  earth  by  Divine  Providence,  regard  was  had  to  the 
place  where  in  later  ages  the  people  of  revelatiori  were  to  have  their  historical 
development  (comp.  §  22,  note  1).  But  how  did  they  get  this  place  ?  In  Genesis 
the  distinct  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  ancestors  of  the  nation  were 
strangers  in  Canaan.  For  this  reason,  in  Gen.  xii.  G  and  xiii.  7  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  at  that  time,  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  were  already  in  the  land. 
Stephen,  Acts  vii.  5,  declares  the  same  thing  with  the  greatest  emphasis  :  "  He 
gave  hinr  no  inheritance  in  it,  not  even  a  foot-breadth,  and  })romised  that  He 
would  give  it  him,"  etc.  The  view  presented  above  is  alone  in  accordance  with 
the  Old  Testament.  Now  it  is  certainly  true  that  this  Old  Testament  God  is  a 
dreadful  God,  as  we  are  repeatedly  told.  But  we  are  to  remember  that  the  God 
who  rules  in  the  history  of  the  universe  is  in  fact  this  same  dreadful  God.  It  is 
undeniable,  that  many  nations  have  been  swept  away,  and  have  experienced  a  like 
fate.  Who  has  ordained  this  ?  The  difference  between  the  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  other  histories  lies  simply  in  this,  that  where  the  latter  perhaps 
see  nothing  but  tragical  crises  of  history,  the  former  emphasizes  the  moral  ele- 
ment, according  to  which  nothing  occurs  without  reason,  and  this  reason  lies  in 
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the  divine  justice.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add  to  tliis  any  artificial  apologeti- 
cal  considerations.  [Comp.  tlie  remarks  of  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher  in  the  North 
Amei-iam  lieview,  1883.]     Geikie,  Hours  with  the  BlMe,  ii.  396-403. 


Division  of  the  Land.      Ciiaracter  of  the  Promised  Land.     Israel  at  the  Close  of  this 

Period. 

As  the  power  of  the  Canaanites  in  general  was  broken,  the  Israelites  now,  in 
tlie  seventh  year  after  their  entrance,  as  is  to  be  concluded  from  Josh.  xiv.  10, 
began  the  division  of  the  land,  although  it  was  not  yfet  in  all  parts  completely 
vanquished  (s.  xiii.  3  fl.)  (1).  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua,  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes,  managed  the  business  of  division  (3).  First,  the  most  powerful  tribes 
were  provided  for  :  Judah  receiving  the  southern  portion  of  the  land  ;  Jose2)h, 
that  is,  Ephraim  and  the  other  half  of  Manasseh,  being  settled  in  the  middle. 
But  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  first  calculation,  so  that  afterwards,  in  the 
assignment  of  territory  to  the  seven  remaining  tribes,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and 
Simeon  had  to  be  put  into  land  already  apportioned.  The  sanctuary  was  removed 
from  Gilgal  to  Shiloh  (xviii.  1),  which  is  situated  pretty  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  land  on  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  which 
Joshua  himself  belonged,  and  there  it  remained  till  toward  the  end  of  the  time 
of  the  judges  (3).  The  division  of  the  land  was  carried  out,  so  that  not  merely 
the  limits  of  the  tribal  territories  were  fixed,  but  inside  these  also  the  districts  of 
the  families  (4).  Thus  the  life  of  tribe  and  family  remained  the  basis  of  civil 
society.  This  certainly  fostered  a  disposition  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the 
tribes  at  the  cost  of  the  national  cause,  in  times  when  there  was  no  powerful 
central  authority,  and  every  one  did  what  seemed  right  to  him  ;  but  it  also  insured 
tlie  propagation  of  the  faith  and  customs  of  the  fathers  within  the  family  circle 
(5),  when  declensions  began  to  grow  frequent. — Thus  the  "  good  land"  (Ex.  iii.  8  ; 
Deut.  iii.  35,  viii.  7-9),  "  the  ornament  of  all  lands"  (Ezek.  xx.  6,  comp.  with 
.ler.  iii.  19,  Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  IG),  was  won,  where,  on  the  basis  of  a  life  of  hus- 
bandry requiring  regular  industry,  the  jieople  were  to  be  matured  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  destiny  in  quiet  and  retirement  (Num.  xxiii.  9  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  38  ; 
comp.  with  Mic.  vii.  14).  The  separation  from  other  jifoples  commanded  in  the 
law  (see  specially  Lev.  xx.  34,  3G)  was  made  easier  by  the  secluded  position  of  the 
land,  which  was  inclosed  on  the  south  and  east  by  great  wildernesses,  on  the  north 
by  the  high  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  which  even  on  the  west  was  unfavorably 
situated  for  maritime  intercourse,  since  the  coast  has  few  landing-places  or  inlets. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  situation  of  the  land  in  the  midst  of  the  cultivated  iia- 
tions  which  figure  in  ancient  history  (comp.  Ezek.  v.  5,  xxxviii.  13),  as  well  as  by 
means  of  the  great  highways  of  the  old  world  which  led  past  its  borders,  the 
future  theocratic  calling  of  the  people  was  made  possible  (6).  "  This  union  of  the 
greatest  contrasts  in  respect  to  local  position,  viz.,  the  utmost  isolation  and  retire- 
ment, combined  with  everything  to  favor  wide  connections  on  all  sides  with  the 
chief  civilized  regions  of  the  old  world  by  commercial  intercourse  and  language, 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  with  the  Arabians,  Indians,  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Armeni- 
ans, and  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  of  culture,  in  their  common  centre,  local 
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and  liistorical,  is  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of  this  promised  land  -which  was 
destined  from  the  beginning  to  be  the  liome  of  tlie  chosen  people"  (Ritter, 
Erdhunde,  xv.  1,  p.  11).  Two  parts  of  the  promise  given  to  the  patriarchs  were 
fulfilled — the  entrance  of  Israel  into  their  rest  in  the  jiromised  land,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  people  like  the  stars  of  heaven  (Deut.  x.  22).  But  the  dominion 
over  the  nations  (Gen.  xxvii,  29,  xlix.  10)  was  not  yet  obtained,  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  was  not  yet  come  to  the  heathen  ;  nay,  a  new  cycle  of  history  must 
arise  in  which  centuries  of  contest  for  mere  existence  were  ordained  for  the  peo- 
ple.—Since  the  possession  of  the  land  was  always  in  danger  from  the  numerous 
remnants  of  the  Canaanites,  a  part  of  whom  were  dispersed,  and  a  part  not  yet 
touched  by  the  march  of  conquest,  as  well  as  from  the  Philistine  Pentapolis 
(Josh.  xiii.  2  f.),  which  had  arisen  in  the  low  country  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  from  the  neighborhood  of  hostile  peoples  on  the  east,  a  faithful 
union  of  the  tribes  in  firm  connection  with  the  theocratic  centre  became  an  urgent 
necessity.  And  at  first,  on  the  occasion  related  in  Josh,  xxii.,  the  consciousness 
of  the  theocratic  unity  of  the  people  showed  itself  still  in  full  strength,  and 
Joshua  exerted  himself  at  two  gatherings  of  the  people  which  he  held  toward 
the  close  of  his  life  (chap,  xxiii.  and  xxiv.)  to  reanimate  this  feeling,  and  to 
repress  the  idolatry  that  was  springing  up  among  them  (xxiv.  23,  comp.  with 
ver.  15).  The  people  too  were  willing  to  renew  the  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and 
remained  on  the  whole,  true  to  it  as  long  as  the  race  lived  that  had  seen  God's 
great  deeds  (xxiv.  31  ;  Judg.  ii.  7). 

(1)  One  of  the  contradictions  which  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  is  this  :  On  the  one  hand  the  book  ascribes  the  vanquishing  of  the 
Canaanites  and  the  conquest  of  the  land  to  Joshua  (xi.  16-23,  xii.  7  ff.,  comp. 
xxi.  41  ff.,  xxii.  4);  and  yet,  on  the  other  (chap,  xiii.),  an  account  of  uncon- 
quered  lands  is  given,  and  the  necessity  is  expressed  of  making  still  more  exten- 
sive conquests.  The  matter  stands  thus.  When  it  is  said,  xi.  23,  "  So  Joshua 
took  the  whole  land,"  this  means  :  the  conquest  of  the  land  in  general  was 
finished.  This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  in  detail,  as  is  explained  in  chap, 
xiii.,  there  was  still  very  much  to  be  done.  That  the  conquest  was  looked  ujjon 
as  on  the  whole  complete,  is  shown  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  (chap,  xiii.- 
xxii.),  by  the  fact  that  he  caused  the  parts  which  were  not  conquered  to  be 
divided. — The  second  jmrt  of  the  hook  is  of  immense  value  for  liUical  geograj)hy. 
If  we  compare  these  sections  with  the  parallel  passages,  1  Chron.  iv.  28-32,  vi. 
39-66,  we  see  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  in  a  later  time  to  write  down  and 
represent  everything  for  the  first  time,  as  those  must  suppose  who  make  the  book 
much  more  modern. 

(2)  To  aid  in  this  assignment  of  territory,  a  sort  of  map  had  been  sketched.  I 
think  Ritter  is  right  in  thus  understanding  Josh,  xviii.  4-9  ;  see  his  History  of 
Geography  and  Discovery,  edited  by  Daniel,  p.  7  f.,  where  we  are  reminded  tliiit 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  this  might  have  been  lirought  from  Egypt,  where 
land  measurement  was  a  very  ancient  thing,  as  the  division  of  fields  required  to 
be  newly  adjusted  each  year  after  the  overflow  of  the  Nile. 

(3)  [The  strong  evidence  from  this  passage  for  the  existence  of  the  tabernacle  is 
rather  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  criticism  of  Wellhausen.  He  says  it  belongs 
to  the  priests'  codex  and  connects  it  directly  with  xiv.  1-5,  while  xiv.  6  and  xviii. 
2-10  d.re  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  (p.  365  f.):  if  it  belonged  to  the  priests'  codex,_it 
arose  from  the  same  deception  as  that  whole  legislation.  He  regards  1  Sam.  ii. 
22  b  as  certainly,  and  1  K.  viii.  4  as  probably  an  interpolation  (p.  45  f.);  for  the 
former  jjassnge  is  "  poorly  attested  and  its  contents  are  suspicious."] 
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(4)  Hence  the  regularly  recurring  DninSK^o'?  ia  the  charter  of  division,  Josh, 
xviii.  f. — The  name  D'£)7X  (Mic.  v.  1)  was  conferred  metaphorically  on  the  more 
notable  towns  which  were  the  chief  places  of  the  tribes.  From  this  we  can  un- 
derstand how  the  towns  themselves  were  then  further  personified  and  inserted  in 
the  tribal  registers,  in  which  local  dependence  is  represented  as  genealogical 
descent  (see  specially  1  Chron.  ii.  42  flF.,  and  Bertheau  ou  the  passage,  iv.  4  £f., 
etc.).     Art.  "  StJimme  Israels,"  in  Herzog,  1st  ed. 

(5)  Thus  various  callings  readily  became  hereditary,  and  there  were  families 
which,  according  to  1  Chron.  iv.  14,  xxi.  23,  formed  themselves  directly  into 
trade  guilds.  Similarly,  in  1  Chron.  ii.  55,  families  of  Sopherim  (scribes)  are 
mentioned.  Also  in  the  names,  ii.  53,  names  of  occupations  are  perhaps  con- 
tained, as  Jerome  conjectured. 

(6)  One  of  these  old  national  roads,  the  northern,  led  from  Central  Asia  past 
Damascus  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  the  other  in  the  south,  by  Idumea  to  Egypt 
(comp.  the  "  Remarks  on  Gen.  xiv."  by  Tuch  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  deutschen  mar- 
geidand.  Oesellschaft,  i.  1847,  p.  161  ff.*). — A  first  consequence  of  the  position  of 
Israel  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  was,  that  it  courted  the  powers  of  the  world, 
and  was  chastised  by  all,  so  that  all  became  instruments  of  judgment  on  Israel. 
But  on  the  other  side,  it  was  this  central  position  which  made  tliis  land  fit  for 
the  starting-point  of  the  religion  of  the  world. 

•  Reprinted  in  the  second  edition  of  Tucli's  Genesis. 


SECOND   SECTION. 

THE  DOCTRINES  AND   ORDINANCES   OF  MOSAISM. 

§  34. 
Survey, 

This  section  is  divided  as  follows  : 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Ood  and  His  relation  to  the  world-,  which  doctrine  is  to  be 
treated  so  that  it  may  appear  how  God's  theocratic  and  revealed  relation  is  rooted 
in  the  Mosaic  idea  of  God. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  man  and  his  relation  to  God,  which  again  is  to  be  so  exhibited 
that  it  may  appear  how  the  presupposition  of  the  covenant  relation  in  which  God 
is  to  stand  to  him  is  given  in  the  idea  of  man. 

3.  The  law  covenant  and  the  theocracy,  in  which  is  completed  the  Mosaic  stage  of 
communion  between  God  and  man. 


FIRST   DIVISION. 


THE   DOCTRINE   OF   GOD   AND   HIS   RELATION   TO 
THE    WORLD. 

FIRST    CHAPTER. 

THE   MOSAIC    IDEA   OF    GOD. 

§  35. 

Survey. 

The  fundamental  points  in  the  Mosaic  idea  of  God  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  most  general  names  for  the  Divine  Being  are    /S?,  ijli /.5?,  DT* '.^,  PrJ^  ^^, 
which  are  also  made  use  of  outside  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  The  divine  name  '"^'^  '?K  is  the  first  that  leads  into  the  sphere  t)f  revelation. 

3.  But  the  divine  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Old  Testament  revela- 
tion is  nin\  Jehovah. 
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4.  The  idea  of  Jeliovah  was  more  exactly  defined  after  the  founding  of  the 
theocracy  as  that  of  the  liohj  God,  in  which  essential  definition  the  attributes  of 
div^ine  justice  and  of  the  jealous  God  are  rooted,  as  well  as  the  attributes  of  the 
gracious  (pJH)  and  merciful  God  (Dini). 

In  these  stages  the  idea  of  God  is  so  unfolded  that  the  higher  stages  do  not 
destroy  the  lower,  but  embrace  them  (1). 

(1)  It  is  a  mistake  to  bring  the  theological  divisions  of  a  later  period  into  Biblical 
Theology,  and  to  treat  God's  attributes  accordmg  to  a  preconceived  scheme. 
Biblical  Theology  traces  the  religion  of  revelation  in  its  rise  and  development,  and 
finds  for  the  definition  of  the  idea  of  God  a  gradually  advancing  series  of  state- 
ments concerning  the  divine  essence.  Genesis  gives  only  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  divine  nature  under  No.  1,  the  ^T^  "^i?  under  No.  2,  and  the  name  Jehovah 
by  anticipation.  Tlie  divine  essence  conceived  of  as  Jeliovah  unfolds  itself  from 
Ex.  iii.  onward,  and  at  the  founding  of  tlie  theocracy  the  divine  holiness  first  ap- 
pears. We  seek  in  vain  through  the  whole  of  Genesis  for  a  passage  characteriz- 
ing God  as  the  Holy  One.  After  the  first  breach  of  the  covenant  which  called 
forth  the  divine  HJsJp  [jealousy],  the  energy  of  the  divine  sanctity,  we  find  God 
described  also  for  the  first  time  as  tlie  (jraclotis,  merciful^  long-suffering.  The  pro- 
plietic  theology  adds  the  definition  of  Jehovah  as  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  this  concep- 
tion is  wanting  in  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua  (also  in 
Judges).  Tlie  designation  of  God  as  wise  is  also  wanting  in  the  Pentateuch, 
although  certainly  tlie  wisdom  of  the  artists  who  worked  upon  the  sanctuary 
is  traced  back  to  divine  communication.  It  was  reserved  for  more  developed  re- 
flection (especially  in  the  books  of  the  Hhokhma)  to  represent  wisdom  as  an  at- 
tribute of  God,  and  to  acknowledge  in  it  the  principle  of  the  order  of  the 
world. 


I.    THE   MOST   GENERAL   DESIGNATIONS  OF   THE    DIVINE   BEING,  EL,   ELOAH,  ELOHIM, 

EL-EL  YON    (1). 

§30. 

The  most  common  designation  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
D'il7X,  the  i:)]ural  of  HwX.  The  word  in  the  singular  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment almost  exclusively  in  fioeticul  language,  with  the  exception  of  the  later 
books  composed  under  Aramaic  influence.  But  7K  is  to  be  counted  the  oldest 
Semitic  name  of  God.  It  appears  in  a  number  of  the  oldest  names  of  men  (Gen. 
iv.  18,  vX'^no,  7X"^ir\p  ;  and  also  in  Ishmaelitish  and  Edomitisli  names,  xxv.  13, 
Sxanx,  a  son  of  Ishmael  ;  xxxvi.  43,  /X'T^O).  This  name  also  passed  to  the 
Pha?nicians  as  a  name  of  Saturn,  their  highest  god.  As  a  name  of  the  true  God, 
/?!^  is  not  frequent  in  the  jirose  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  hardly  ever  appears  ex- 
cept with  the  article  'W}^  or  in  connection  with  a  following  genitive,  or  an  attri- 
bute annexed  in  some  other  way.  That  /X  stands  lower  than  DT* '?^  is  seen  by  the 
climactic  formula  Josh.  xxii.  22,  (Ps.  1.  1).  The  meaning  of  the  root  /1><  (to  be 
strong,  powerful)  shows  that  the  original  sense  of  75<  is  "  the  powerful,  strong." — 
Two  different  views  exist  as  to  the  etymological  explanation  of  H'' '^..  According 
to  the  one,  /^  and  HwX  are  to  be  regarded  as  cognate  primitive  substantives, 
whose  original  sense,  as  shown  by  the  verb  /IN,  is  that  of  poirer  (2).  According 
to  this,  the  verb  H  7H  (Arab,  alilia)  is  a  denominative.     According  to  the  other  view, 
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^^  and  Dwt*  are  etymologically  distinct,  and  the  latter  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
root  aliha,  which  means  stvpuit,  pavore  perculs^is  fuit  (as  also  restless,  discon- 
nected movement  lies  in  the  related  root  waliha,)  in  distinction  from  alnha,  to 
honor,  the  denominative  character  of  which  is  not  to  be  doubted  (3).  01 /^,,  as 
an  abstract  verbal  noun,  would  originally  denote  terror,  and  then  further  the  ob- 
ject of  terror,  and  thus  corresponds  with  the  divine  name  "IHS  (Gen.  xxxi.  43,  53), 
and  the  Greek  ciliaq.  The  latter  view  is  probably  the  more  correct,  since  at  least 
the  noun  Hwl!*  has  not  the  character  of  a  primitive.  If  power  or  might  is  indi- 
cated by  the  noun  ^^,  this  idea  is,  on  the  other  hand,  only  subjectively  given  in 
the  name  <i}"l'7^,,  which  expresses  the  impression  made  by  power.  Eloah  is,  accord- 
ing to  this,  the  power  which  awakens  terror.  That  the  natural  man  finds  himself, 
when  confronted  by  the  Divinity,  chiedy  moved  by  a  feeling  of  fear,  is  expressed 
iu  this  designation  of  God  (4). 

The  plural  Wt\l'<^  is  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament ;  it  appears  as  a  name  of  God 
only  in  old  Hebrew,  and  in  none  of  the  other  Semitic  languages  ;  even  in  the 
biblical  Chaldee,  pn"?*?  only  means  gods.  The  meaning  of  this  plural  is  not 
numerical,  either  in  the  sense  in  which  some  older  theologians  understand  it,  who 
seek  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  the  name  (5),  or  in  the  sense  that  the  expres- 
sion had  originally  a  pohjtlicistic  meaning,  and  only  at  a  later  period  acquired  a 
singular  sense  (G)  ;  for  the  Old  Testament  monotheism  was  not  developed  on  a 
polytheistic  basis  (comp.  §  43,  1). — A  third  view,  that  originally  the  plural  in- 
cluded the  one  God  together  with  the  higher  spirits  around  Him  has  against  it 
the  general  argument,  that  in  those  ancient  times  the  idea  of  angels  is  not  prom- 
inent. This  view  cannot  be  sustained  by  appealing  to  Gen.  i.  26  ("  Let  us  make 
man''),  since  the  whole  of  this  record  of  creation  shows  no  trace  of  a  co-operation 
of  the  angels,  and  ver.  27  continues  in  the  singular  (7).  It  would  be  more 
natural  to  interpret  Gen.  xxxv.  7  ("  The  Elohim  revealed  themselves  to  him")  as 
indicating  that  the  plural  includes  Jehovah  together  with  the  angels,  in  accordance 
with  the  vision  (chap,  xxviii.)  (8). — It  is  much  better  to  explain  Elohim  as  the 
quantitative  plural  (9),  which  is  used  to  denote  unlimited  greatness  in  D.-lpK?, 
heaven,  and  D!0,  water.  The  plural  signifies  the  ivjinite  fulness  of  the  might  and 
power  which  lies  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  thus  passes  over  into  the  intensive 
plural,  as  Delitzsch  has  named  it.  So  far,  the  old  view  of  a  plural  of  majesty  was 
right  ;  but  it  was  incorrect  to  derive  this  use  from  the  consuetudo  lionm'is  (10). — 
The  plural  contained  in  'JTX  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  ;  indeed,  this  plural 
of  majesty  has  also  passed  to  other  titles  of  God  :  O'l^ilj?,  Hos.  xii.  1,  Prov.  ix. 
10,  to  which  the  expression  D'HJ'niP  D'hSk,  Josh.  xxiv.  19,  forms  the  transition  ; 
comp.  further  the  'Cr'^V  in  Isa.  liv.  5,  Job  xxxv.  10,  and  the  D"N"i]3  in  Eccles.  xii. 
1  ;  also  the  passage  Gen.  i.  26  is  to  be  explained  thus. 

Now,  since  the  fulness  of  might  lying  in  the  divine  nature  is  expressed  quite 
generally  in  DTi'^X,  a  certain  indefinit(  ness  clings  to  the  word,  as  to  the  Latiu 
numen  (11).  The  expression  in  its  indefinite  breadth  does  not  exclude  the  more 
concrete  determinations  of  the  idea  of  God  ;  it  remains  all  through  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  general  name  of  God  ;  in  fact,  it  is  used  with  special  emphasis  in 
the  Elohistic  psalms.  But  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  meaning,  D'H^K 
can  also  be  used  to  designate  hcatlien  gods  ;    indeed,  it  is  once  used  (1  Sam. 
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xxviii.  13,  in  the  mouth  of  the  enchantress)  to  designate  a  supernatural  manifes- 
tation exciting  terror. 

As  a  name  of  the  true  God,  D^rilf?  is  regularly  jc/we^Z  with  the  shigular.  Tlie  ex- 
ceptions are  rare,  and  explicable  from  the  context  of  the  passages.  In  Gen.  xx. 
13  a  heathen  is  addressed  ;  in  Ex.  xxxii.  4,  8,  1  Sam.  iv.  8,  1  Kings  xii.  28,  the 
God  of  Israel  is  spoken  of  from  the  lower  standpoint  of  heathen  conceptions  • 
and  in  2  Sam.  vii.  23  the  general  notion  of  Deity  lies  in  the  plural  D'ilbN  (12). 

The  divine  name  |l'7i^  7X  (LXX.  6  Geof  6  ii/'^orof),  or  simply  j'v*?;;.  (LXX.  vtjuaTor), 
is  also  used  outside  of  the  sphere  of  revelation.  The  name  appears  as  a  desio-na- 
tion  of  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  mouth  of  Melchizedek,  the 
Canaanite  priest-king  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  ;  it  is  the  name  of  the  highest  god,  Saturn, 
in  the  Pha3nician  religion,  and  even  serves  in  the  Pa?nulus  of  Plautus  as  a  title  ()f 
the  gods  and  goddesses.  It  is  characteristic  that  it  appears  also  in  the  mouth  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiv.  14),  probably  to  designate  Bel.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment makes  use  of  the  name  from  the  Israelitish  standpoint  only  in  poetry  (Num. 
xxiv.  IG,  etc.  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ivii.  3,  etc.),  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
niri'.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  book  of  Daniel  uses  P'fi^.  in  the  plural  of  majesty 
with  a  Hebrew  plural  termination  (Dan.  vii.  18,  22,  25)  in  a  Chaldee  section, 
while  the  Chaldee  plural  of  majesty,  rn/^i  does  not  occur. 

(1)  Compare  my  article  "  Elohini"  in  Ilerzog's  Real-EiicyTolop.  xix.  p.  47G  II.,  and 
the  article  by  Delitzsch,  2d  ed.  iv.  180  ff. 

(2)  See  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  i.  p.  49  ;  Ewald,  Jahrh.  der  libl.  Wissenschaft,  x. 
p.  11.— Ewald  sees  an  abbreviation  of  HwX  in  ^><,  and  maintains  that  the  former, 
as  shown  by  the  similar  form  of  both  words,  is  the  antithesis  of  t^iJ)?*,  in  wliich 
God  is  designated  as  the  absolutely  powerful  in  contrast  to  man,  the  absolutely 
weak.  Comp.  also  Ewald's  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  i.  p.  264  [and  Lehre  i\ 
Oott,  ii.  228,  f.]. 

(3)  See  the  argument  at  large  by  Fleischer  in  Delitzsch's  Comment,  on  Genesis, 
4th  ed.  p.   57  f. 

(4)  If  the  Epicureans  say,  timor  fecit  Deos,  the  converse  may  be  put  thus  :  The 
emotion  called  forth  by  the  thought  of  God  in  the  human  mind  is  that  of  fear,  of 
terror  ;  and  this  is  characteristic  of  the  primitive  form  of  religion  among  sinful 
men. 

(5)  See  the  historical  notices  on  the  trinitarian  interpretation  in  the  above- 
cited  art.,  p.  477.  This  view  no  longer  requires  refutation  ;  still  we  may  say. 
with  Hengstenberg  (Genvineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  p.  273),  that  even  this 
erroneous  view  has  some  truth  at  its  foundation,  since  the  plural  form,  indicating 
the  inexhaustible  fulness  of  the  Divinity,  serves  to  combat  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  viz.  abstract  Monotheism  [above-cited 
art.]. 

(0)  The  word  D'3"iri  is  adduced  as  an  analogous  example  (comp.  ISTiigelsbach, 
Hclirew  Grammar,  3d  ed.  p.  140  f.),  which  appears  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  is 
well  known,  in  speaking  of  a  single  household  god  [ihid.^.  [The  theory  of  the 
originally  polytheistic  meaniog  of  the  plural  has  recently  been  maintained  by 
Baudissin,  i.  55  ff.  and  Schultz,  124  f.,  479  f.,  although  both  admit  that  in  the 
Old  Testament,  except  when  applied  to  non-Israelitish  gods,  it  is  always  used  as  a 
singular.  They  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  plural  name  for  the  ove  God  can 
hardly  be  explained  except  on  the  supposition  that  a  previous  plurality  of  gads 
came  to  be  comprehended  in  the  one  God.  But  admitting,  as  these  scholars  do, 
that  this  plural  expressed,  in  the  conception  of  the  men  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  plenitude  of  power  in  the  one  God  of  Israel  (so  also  Gesenius),  why  should  it 
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be  inconceivable  that  the  endeavor  to  express  this  plenitude  of  power  of  the  one 
God  gave  rise  to  this  plural  form  ?  And  if  the  remark  of  Schultz,  p.  479,  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  singular  form,  Eloalt^  is  clearly  in  its  whole  use  an  artificial  and 
poetical  word,  and  not  the  ground  form  in  the  language  of  the  nation,  and  if 
consequently  the  plural  existed  before  the  singular,  every  reason  for  holding  that 
it  originally  expressed  a  plurality  of  single  beings  falls  to  the  ground.] 

(7)  From  this  would  liow  the  quite  insignificant  tliought  that  God  at  first  called 
out  the  angels  to  take  part  in  the  creation  of  man,  but  completed  the  work 
alone,  according  to  ver.  27  (comp.  §  43,  and  Keil  on  the  passage)  [ibid.']. 

(8)  [This  view  has  been  again  advanced  on  partially  new  grounds  by  P.  "Wurm, 
"  The  Divine  Name,  Elohim,  and  the  relation  of  God  and  Angels  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,"  in  the  Theol.  Stiulien  aus  Wdrttemlerg,  1881.  Starting  with  Fleischer's 
etymology,  he  explains  Elohim  as  '■'•manifestation  from  the  higher,  invisible 
world,  which  awakens  terror  in  man,"  as  "  a  superior  being,  who  reveals  himself 
to  man."  In  that  case,  certainly  the  word  would  be  applicable  to  angels  as  well 
as  to  God.  But  are  the  Aramaic  f''n7?*  also  beings  who  reveal  themselves,  or  can 
it  be  shown  that  this  name  first  came  through  Hebrew  influence  into  the  xVramaic 
language  ?] 

(9)  The  credit  of  having  pointed  out  this  correct  view  of  the  plural  Elohim  be- 
longs to  Dietrich  (^iZ>Aara(ZZwn(7(??i  2m?*  liebr.  Qramm,  1846,  p.  44  H.,  comjD.  with  p.  10 
II.). 

(10)  Akin  to  the  quantitative  use  of  the  plural  is  that  of  the  plural  of  abstrac- 
tion^ in  which  a  plurality  is  grasped  in  a  higher  unity  ;  comj).  examples  in 
Ewald's  Larger  Orammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language^  8th  ed.  §  179.  But  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  understand  the  plural  IClohim  as  exactly  an  abstract  word,  as  Hof- 
mann  does  {Schriftbeweis,  i.  2d  ed.  p.  77).  The  abstract  form  of  expression  for 
names  of  dignity  (for  examj^le  ^^Cp)?  '"'liich  often  appears  in  Aramaic  (see  Ewald, 
I.e.  §  177  f.),  seems  to  be  rather  the  product  of  a  later  phase  of  the  language, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  archaic  use  of  the  j^lural  discussed  above. 

(11)  Yet  we  cannot  say,  with  Hengstenberg  {Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  p. 
278),  that  the  plural  Elohim  also  expresses  a  lower  idea.  Steudel  says  more  cor- 
rectly {Theol.  of  the  Old  Testament.,  p.  143),  that  there  is  in  the  name  something 
that  can  be  developed. 

(12)  The  meaning  of  the  passage  2  Sam.  vii.  23  is  :  "  Where  is  there  a  people 
on  the  earth  to  save  whom  a  god  (even  one  of  the  heathen  gods)  has  gone  ?" 
hence  ^yi\}  1?^'**  (ibid.).  — On  Ex.  xxii.  8,  comp.  §  98. — After  what  has  been  re- 
marked above,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  name  Cl'ribx  should  be  used  for 
the  angels,  who  as  Oeing  fvaeug  kqlvuvol  are  often  called  sons  of  God.  Still  this  use 
of  the  word  can  nowhere  be  shown  ;  certainly  not  in  Ps.  viii.  6,  xcvii.  7,  cxxxviii. 
1,  where  the  LXX.  have  translated  it  by  ayy^loi  ;  also  not  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.,  where, 
in  spite  of  Hupfeld's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  D'ri^N  does  not  designate  angels, 
but  the  bearers  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  theocracy  [ibid.']. 


II.    EL-SUADDAI. 

§37. 

■» 

The  definition  of  God  enters  the  sphere  of  revelation  in  the  name  '"^t^  /^,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  patriarchal  religion  ;  sec  Ex.  vi.  3.  The  word  '"^t^  should  not  be 
understood  as  a  compound  word  (from  Vj  —  '^'^^  and  "^,  qui  svfficiens  est,  as  des- 
ignating the  divine  aseity)  (1)  ;  but  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  [monosyllabic] 
root  "It?,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  which  is  "to  be  strong,  to  show  oneself 
superior,"  from  whence  is  formed,   in  the  Arabic  sJiadda,  the  meaning  Jigavit, 
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Conj.  VIII.  veliemem  fiilt^  and  in  the  Ilebrev^  Hits',  the  meaning  "to  force,  to  lay- 
waste,"  whence  the  play  of  words  in  Joel  i.  15,  Isa.  xiii.  G  (i<U;  'l^p  "''^•?).  Ac- 
cordingly, the  name  is  either  to  be  derived  from  a  stem  miJ,  with  Ewald  {Ausf. 
Lehrb.  8th  ed.  §  155,  c),  according  to  which  it  would  be  an  intensive  form  like 
^Dp,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  the  stem  112/  with  the  formative  syllable 
V ,  which  occurs  also  in  other  proper  names  (as  'Jn,  OI).  It  is  quite  incorrect  to 
understand  "'—  as  a  suffix-form  of  the  first  person  plural,  as  in  "'Ji*?  ;  for  while  the 
latter  occurs  in  the  older  language  only  in  addressing  God,  God  Himself  says, 
Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxxv.  11,  "  I  am  El-shaddai"  (2).  The  name  characterizes  God  as 
revealii'hg  Himself  in  Ills  miglit ;  the  LXX.  do  not  understand  the  expression  in  the 
Pentateuch,  but  it  is  correctly  rendered  by  Tiavroiipdrup  in  most  passages  of  Job. 
It  is  no  longer  the  powerful  Divinity  ruling  in  the  world  in  general  that  is  El- 
shaddai,  but  the  God  who  testifies  of  Himself  in  special  deeds  of  power,  by  wliicli 
He  subdues  nature  to  the  ways  of  His  kingdom,  making  the  childless  Abraham 
the  father  of  many  nations  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  comp.  xxxv.  11),  and  who 
causes  that  race  Avith  which  He  has  entered  into  covenant  to  experience  His 
powerful  presence  in  protection  and  blessing.  Gen.  xliii.  14,  xlviii.  3,  xlix.  25 
(3).  But  as  soon  as  the  name  Jehovah  unfolds  its  meaning,  the  name  El-shaddai 
falls  back  on  the  one  hand  into  the  list  of  the  more  general  names  of  God ;  thus 
in  Balaam's  parable  it  appears,  Num.  xxiv.  4,  16,  in  the  same  line  with  ^X  and 
P/^. ;  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  same  line  with  /*?  and  n'l75<.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  still  used  at  times  alternately  icith  the  name  Jclwvah  where  God's  omni- 
potence is  made  prominent  in  contrast  with  human  weakness,  as  in  the  beautiful 
passage  Ruth  i.  20  f.,  or  in  speaking  of  the  revelation  of  God's  overpowering 
judgments,  Joel  i.  15,  Isa.  xiii.  G,  Ps.  Ixviii.  15,  Ezek.  x.  5  ;  also  in  speaking 
of  the  Omnipotent  Protector  of  His  people,  Ps.  xci.  1,  etc. 

The  word  D'lt^,  which  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  Ps.  cvi.  37,  serves  to  designate  the 
gods  of  the  heathen,  is  scarcely  connected  with  "'li?',  as  some  suppose.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  to  be  traced  to  nt^,  as  some  earlier  theologians  wish,  as  if  it  denoted  de- 
structive beings,  but  is  rather  to  be  understood  as  a  participle  of  'WtD  (Arabic  scida), 
dominatusfuit,  according  to  which  it  means  "  Lords"  or  "  Rulers." 

(1)  Thus  for  example  Maimonides,  j\Iore  J^'chochim,  ed.  Buxtorf,  p.  144  ff.,  and 
Calvin. 

(2)  Deyling  has  protested  against  deriving  ^"V-i  from  111!/,  Oiservationcs  sacrm,  i. 
p.  46  f. :  "  nsy  noxiam  potentiam,  omniaque  desolantem  in  scriptura  denotat,  et 
de  vastatione,  per  solos  hostes  facta,  non  per  pestem,  aut  grandineni,  aut  aquarum 
eluviones  usurpatum  reperitur. — Ergo  nomen  ^"Wij  a  TTti'  deductum,  ne  Deum 
quidem  deceret,  sed  Diabolum  potius,  qui  nomen  Ity  inde  etiam  revera  sortitus 
est." — But  here  Deyling  proceeds  from  the  meaning  "to  lay  waste,"  which  we 
must  regard  as  only  derivative. 

(3)  On  Gen.  xvii.  1  Delitzsch  says  forcibly:  "  DTlbx  is  the  God  who  creates 
nature  so  that  it  is,  and  supports  it  so  that  it  continues  ;  'it!^  Sx,  the  God  who 
compels  nature  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  itself,  and  subdues  it  to  bow  and  minis- 
ter to  grace." 
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III.    THE   NAME   JEHOVAH    (1), 

§38. 
1.  Prominciation  and  Grammatical  Explanation  of  the  Name. 

The  special  name  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  tetragrammaton  T\'\T\\ 
•which  is  hence  characterized  by  the  Jews  as  ^WXS  [the  name]  k.  i^.  (comp.  Lev. 
xxiv.  11,  Deut.  xxviii.  58),  NS'i  X?p^  the  great  name,  nnvpn  W\J  nomen  unicum., 
the  unique  name,  but  in  particular  as  i^'^iJ?!!  D'lV,  which  latter  expression,  however, 
is  itself  interpreted  in  different  ways  (2). 

The  word  nin"'  in  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testament  has  in  virtue  of  a 
K'' ri  perpettciwi,  the  vowel  pointing  of  'J'l^^  (3).  Where  'J^^  already  occurs  in  the 
connection  of  the  sentence  (as  Isa.  xxii.  12,  14,  etc.),  the  pronunciation  of  O'd'^K 
is  substituted  unless  the  two  words  standing  beside  each  other  belong  to 
different  clauses,  as  in  Ps.  xvi.  2. — The  prohibition  forbidding  the  utterance  of 
the  name  is  derived  by  the  Jews  from  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  in  virtue  of  an  un- 
tenable exposition  of  the  passage  given  in  the  LXX.  (bvofid^uv  rb  bvofia  Kvpiov) 
(4).  —  How  old  the  dread  of  uttering  the  name  is,  cannot  be  accurately  fixed. 
The  use  of  D'H^H  [instead  of  njri']  in  a  series  of  psalms  is  not  to  be  de- 
rived from  this.  The  dread  in  question  sprang  from  the  efforts  of  the  later 
Judaism  to  thrust  back  the  Divinity  to  an  unapproachable  distance,  and  every- 
where to  put  something  between  the  Divinity  and  man  (as  e.g.,  where  Jehovah 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  material  world,  His 
word  is  substituted  for  Himself).  The  name  ceases  to  be  prominent  in  some  of 
the  latest  Old  Testament  writings,  and  is  regularly  rendered  id'piog  by  the  LXX. 
(so  also  in  the  New  Testament)  (5).  Joscjihus,  Ant.  xii.  5.  5,  tells  us  of  the 
Samaritans,  that  the  sanctuary  which  they  founded  in  Gerizim  was  avuvvuov 
lepov  [a  temple  without  a  name].  Josephus  himself  declares.  Ant.  ii.  13.  4, 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  speak  concerning  the  name.  With  this,  Philo's 
assertion,  de  mut.  nom.  §  2  (ed.  Mang.  i.  580),  and  vit.  Mos.  iii.  25  (ii.  166),  is  to 
be  compared  ;  yet  it  is  remarked  in  the  latter  book,  §  11,  (152),  that  consecrated 
persons  in  the  sanctuary  were  allowed  to  hear  and  to  pronounce  the  name.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  in  Maimonides,  More  JVel>.  i.  61,  Jad  chazaTca  xiv.  10, 
which  agrees  with  Thamid  vii.  2,  the  name  in  the  early  period  of  the  second  tem- 
ple was  still  uttered  in  the  sanctuary  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  blessing,  and  by 
the  high  priest  on  the  day  of  atonement  ;  but  after  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just, 
that  is,  after  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  e.g.,  it  was  exchanged  there  also 
for  Adhonai,  as  had  been  long  the  practice  outside  the  temple.  The  Jews  main- 
tain that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  name  has  been  entirely 
lost  since  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  became  more  and  more  the  custom  among  Christian  theologians  to 
pronounce  the  name  Jehovah  by  reading  the  K'ri  points  with  the  consonants  mrr  ; 
but  this  pronunciation  Avas  not  used  by  Reuchlin  (6).  Some  later  theologians, 
as  Job.  Friedr.  v.  Meyer,  Stier,  and  in  particular  Hoelemann  (in  a  treatise  "  On 
the  Meaning  and  Pronunciation  of  mn',"  in  his  Bibel-studien,  1859),  think  they 
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are  compelled  to  regard  Jehovah  as  the  correct  pronunciation.  According  to 
this,  the  word  would  be  formed,  by  a  quite  unparalleled  construction,  from  ?  =  "TJ! 
in  =  ni.n,  and  ni  =  nin  (comp.  Stier,  Lehrgebaude  der  Tiebr.  Sprache,  p.  327),  and 
would  comprehend  the  three  tenses  [future,  present,  and  past].  This  unprece- 
dented etymology  would  correspond,  it  is  claimed,  with  the  uniqueness  of  the 
divine  nature.  In  support  of  this  view  we  are  referred  principally  to  the  6  uv 
KoX  6  7]v  Kol  u  kpxofievoQ  in  Rev.  i.  4,  iv.  8  ;  but  it  is  erroneous  to  seek  an  explanation 
of  the  word  in  this  faraphrase  of  the  meaning  of  the  name  (in  fact,  the  succes- 
sion of  the  tenses  in  the  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  would  not  agree  with  the 
above  explanation).  Besides,  ipx^jj-'^voq  is  decidedly  not  the  same  as  Ecojizvoq  \  it 
simply  means  the  coming  one  ;  (7)  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  advent  of  the  Lord 
has  become  present.  Rev.  xi.  17  (according  to  the  true  reading)  and  xvi.  5,  6  bv  nal 
6  Tjv  only  is  written  (12).  The  abbreviation  'H'  appearing  at  the  end  of  many  per- 
sonal names  {e.g.  ^n^7K,  ^injOT.)  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  reading 
Jehovah  (Hoelemann's  explanation  is  artificial),  while  the  abbreviation  Tl'  or  v  at 
the  beginning  of  names  can  be  justified  by  the  pronunciation  to  be  mentioned 
below. 

Ex.  iii.  13-15  is  the  decisive  passage  for  the  pronunciation  and  grammatical  ex- 
planation of  the  name.  "When  Moses  asks  for  the  name  of  the  God  who  sends  him 
forth.  He,  God,  says  :  rvT}^  "^'d^  '^''7?,  "  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  Ehyeh  has  sent  me  unto  you."  Now  when  it  goes  on  to  say,  ver.  15, 
"  Thus  shalt  thou  say,  T\\7V  ,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  has  sent  me  unto  you,"  it  is 
clear  that  the  word  nin"'  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  noun  formed  from  the  third  person 
of  the  imperfect  of  Hin  (the  older  form  of  n'ri),  and  we  must  read  either  T\)T}\  (n)n'), 
or,  what  is  also  not  impossible,  since  such  forms  do  occur,  riiH'  (Hiri').  The  first 
form  is  more  probable  (8).  From  the  pronunciation  Jahve  we  obtain  the  abbre- 
viation in'  (which  is  to  be  explained  through  apocope  for  in"),  and  by  contraction 
from  this,  in;  or  v  when  it  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  word.  T\\  followed 
from  a  still  further  abbreviation  of  in; ;  it  appears  first  in  the  song  of  Moses,  Ex. 
XV,  2,  and  afterward  particularly  in  the  H^  l^'f'n.  All  the  testimony  given  by 
traditio7i  concerning  the  pronunciation  of  Jahve  is  that,  according  to  Thcodoret 
iqumt.  15  in  Ex.),  the  Samaritans  pronounced  the  name  'Ia/3e  (Theodoret  ascribes 
to  the  Jews  the  pronunciation  ' Mn,  which  might  give  evidence  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion Jahva)  ;  compare  with  this  Epqihanius,  adv.  liar.  1.  8.  20  (40)  (^-ard  'Ap- 
XovriKiiv),  who  likewise  reads  'Ia/3£.  Origen,  c.  Cels.,  gives  the  name  as  'lauia 
(9).  Side  by  side  with  this  there  are,  to  be  sure,  other  accounts.  According  to 
Biodorus,  i.  94,  the  Jews  spoke  the  name  'law  ;  also  Origen  in  the  Commentary  to 
John  i.  1,  and  Theodoret  (qucest.  in  1  Chron.)  mention  this  pronunciation.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sanchoniathon,  in  Eusebius,  Pra;^.  ev.  i.  9,  pronounces  the  name 
"Tevu  ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  v.  6,  'laov  [unless  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  read  'laove]  (10).  Jerome  on  Ps.  viii.  2  says  :  leg i potest  Julio.  But  a  form 
nin;  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  language  (10).  [On 
the  pronunciation  Jeve  (of  which  traces  have  recently  been  found  and  which 
Joachim  de  Floris  (thirteenth  century)  mentions  as  handed  down  by  the  Jews, 
comp.  the  communications  of  Stadc  and  Delitzsch  in  Stade's  Zeitschrift  fur  A. 
T.   Wissenscliaft,  1881,  p.  34G,  and  1882,  p.  173.] 
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(1)  Comp.  my  article  "  Jehovah"  in  Ilerzog's  Renl-EncyTclop.  vi.  p.  455  IT.  [and 
the  addition  by  Delitzsch  in  Herzog,  2d  ed.  also  Schaff's  Herzog,  I.  1153  and  art. 
"  Jehovah"  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  by  W.  Aldis  Wright]. 

(2)  The  explanation  of  the  expression  She7n-hmn' plioTush  is  uncertain  (Luther 
-wTote  a  book  on  this  designation).  Comp.  the  remarks  of  Munk  (on  i.  61),  in 
his  edition  of  the  More  NehocMm  of  Maimonides  {Le  guide  chs  egares  par  Mose  ten 
Maimun,  Paris,  1856).  Munk  himself,  referring  to  the  use  of  Uf^B  by  Onkelos  and 
Aben  Esra  on  Lev.  xxiv.  11,  16,  decides  in  favor  of  the  explanation  :  le  nom  de 
Dieu  distinctement  j^i'ononce.  The  expression  is  generally  explained  :  nomen  ex- 
jiUcitum,  that  is,  either  the  name  which  is  replaced  by  other  names  of  God  (s. 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Giiald.  p.  2433),  or  the  name  by  which  the  nature  of  God  is  dis- 
tinctly characterized.  Others  explain  :  nomen  separatum,  namely,  either  sc.  a 
cognitione  hominum,  or  what  is  best  =  the  incommunicable  name  of  God,  which, 
(comp.  Maimonides,  Z.c".)  instructs  us  concerning  God's  essence,  while  the  other 
names  express  attributes  which  God  has  in  common  with  others  [above  art.]. 

(3)  The  substitution  of  the  simple  Sli'wa  instead  of  Hhateph-Pathahh  is  prob- 
ably to  be  regarded  as  only  an  abbreviation  in  writing. 

(4)  The  connection  of  Lev.  xxiv.  16  is  :  one  had  blasphemed  (piP)  ^^^^  ^^^^J 
name  of  God,  whereupon  Moses  receives  the  direction  :  "  Bring  the  blasphemer 
outside  the  camp,  and  the  whole  community  shall  stone  him.  But  thou  shalt  say 
to  the  sons  of  Israel,  Whosoever  curses  his  God  shall  bear  his  sin."  Tiie  follow- 
ing words  in  ver.  16,  ripV  rtlD  T\]TV  Di;/  3pj\,  are  explained  by  the  Jewish  exege- 
sis :  "  He  who  7irt?ftes  the  name  Hin;  shall  be  put  to  death. — Even  if  ^PJ  (root- 
meaning,  to  bore,  to  prick)  might  be  taken  as  meaning  to  pronounce — but  in  the 
passages.  Gen.  xxx.  28,  Num.  i.  17,  Isa.  Ixii.  2,  advanced  to  prove  this,  it  has 
rather  the  meaning,  to  cliaracterke,  to  define — the  connection  with  vers.  11  and  15 
would  still  lead  us  to  understand  a  blaspheming  iitterance.  But  probably  the 
word  is  to  be  taken  as  exactly  =  J35p,  comp.  Num.  xxiii.  8  [i'bid.'\. — On  the  Rab- 
binical application  of  Ex.  iii.  15  to  the  prohibition,  see  the  above  article,  p.  455. 

(5)  Another  expedient  of  the  Jews  was  to  place  Dl^H  [the  name]  instead  of  the 
name  itself. 

(6)  According  to  Bottcher's  account,  in  his  Ausf.  Lelirhich  dcr  Jiehr.  SpracM,  i. 
p.  49,  the  first  trace  of  the  pronunciation  Jehovah  was  in  the  anti-Jewish  book 
Pugio  fidei ;  but  he  who  gave  it  currency  was  Peter  Galatinus,  a  friend  of  Reuchlin 
{De  arcanis  cathol.  veritatis,  ii.  10),  from  1518  on.     It  is  often  used  by  Luther. 

(7)  See  Hengstenberg  i.  p.  274  fE. — On  the  comparison  of  the  Latin  Jtipifer, 
Jovis,  cited  in  favor  of  the  reading  Jehovah  (see  Fuller  in  Reland,  v.  448, 
Gataker,  ibid.  p.  494). — a  comparison  that  overlooks  the  more  complete  forms, 
Diesjnter,  Diovis, — and  further  on  the  hypothesis  according  to  which  a  supposed 
Egyptian  name  of  God  formed  from  the  seven  \owg\s  iet/u ova,  is  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  word  Jehovah,  see  likewise  Hengstenberg,  I.e.  p.  231  ff. ;  Tholuck, 
Miscell.  Writings,  1.  p.  394  ff. 

(8)  The  name  mri'',  as  third  person,  corresponds  to  ^]^'^  in  Ex.  iii.  11.  The  a 
sound  under  the  preformative  was  in  general,  probably,  the  older  form,  as  we 
still  see  in  the  Arabic, — The  noun  formation  from  the  imperfect  is  very  common 
in  the  Hebrew  in  appellatives  (s.  Delitzsch,  Jesurun,  -p.  208  f.),  but  particularly 
in  proper  names  (comp.  2p^^,  7>?^b'^,  etc.).  The  names  thus  formed,  correspond- 
ing to  the  fundnmental  meaning  of  the  imperfect,  characterize  a  person  by  a 
peculiarity  Avhich  is  continually  manifested  in  him,  and  so  is  specially  character- 
istic [ibid.'].  The  formation  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  Latin  ending  tor,  which 
is  connected  with  turns. — Delitzsch,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (1859  and 
1860),  reads  Jahawah,  but  he  has  now  given  up  this  view. 

(9)  [According  to  Baudissin,  "  The  divine  name  'law"  {Studien,  i.  p.  181  fl.), 
in  the  passage  cited  :  "  anh  de  tuv  'E^palKuv  yf)a(po>v  tuv  'lau'ia  irap'  'EjSpaioig  bvofiaL.6- 
/levov,''''  'law-' la  is  to  be  Separated  and  the  rendering  to  be  given  :  "  from  the  He- 
brew writings  (they  have,  viz.,  the  Ophites)  the  name  'I;;6j,  which  is  pronounced 
by  the  Hebrews  'Ici"  (p.  183  f.)]. 
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(10)  [Comp.  Baudissin.  According  to  him  the  word  'Idu  cannot  come  into  con- 
sideration in  the  decision  upon  the  correct  pronunciation  of  'n)'n\  The  view  of 
Movers,  given  as  probable  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  that  these  forms  of 
pronunciation  are  in  imitation  of  the  mystical  name  of  Dionysos,  'lanxoc:,  for 
which  the  Semitic  name  was  pronounced  "in",  is,  according  to  tlie  investigations  of 
Baudissin,  not  correct,  since  whenever  'Idu  occurs,  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
tetragram  nin\  and  this,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  people  of  Israel.] 

§39. 

2.    The  Signification  of  tlie  JSfame. 

The  name  signifies,  He  who  is,  according  to  Ex.  iii.  14  ;  more  particularly,  He 
who  is  what  He  is  (1).  But  as  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  continuous  existence  which  lies 
in  the  verb  niH  or  TVT\,  but  that  of  existence  in  motion.!  of  becoming  and  occurring 
(comp.  Delitzsch,  Genesis,  4tli  ed.  p.  26),  so  also  the  form  of  the  name  as  derived 
from  the  imperfect  leads  us  to  understand  in  it  the  existence  of  God,  not  as  an 
existence  at  rest,  but  as  one  always  becoming,  always  making  itself  known  in  a 
process  of  becoming.  Hence  it  is  wrong  to  find  in  the  name  the  abstract  notion 
of  bv-ug  hv.  God  is  rather  Jahve  in  as  far  as  He  has  entered  into  an  hUdorical  rela- 
tion to  mankind,  and  in  particular  to  the  chosen  people  Israel,  and  shows  Him- 
self continually  in  this  historical  relation  as  He  who  is,  and  who  is  what  He  is. 
While  heathenism  rests  almost  exclusively  on  the  past  revelations  of  its  divinities, 
this  name  testifies,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  is  in 
a  state  of  continual  living  activity  ;  it  testifies,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
people  who  address  their  God  by  this  name,  that  they  have  in  their  God  a  future. 
But  more  particularly  the  name  Jehovah  (2)  expresses  two  ideas  : 

1.  Inasmuch  as  God  is  just  what  He  is,  and  so  determines  Himself  in  the  his- 
torical manifestation  of  His  existence,  instead  of  being  determined  by  anything 
outside  of  Him  (compare  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  i.  p.  81  f.),  the  name  carries 
us  into  the  sphere  of  the  divine  freedom  (3).  It  expresses  quite  generally  the 
absolute  incJependence  of  God  in  His  dominion.  Through  this  factor  of  its  mean- 
ing the  name  Jehovah  is  connected  with  El-shaddai. 

2.  When,  in  virtue  of  His  absolute  independence,  God  in  all  Ilis  dominion  as- 
serts Himself  as  that  which  He  is,  the  name  further  conveys  the  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute immutahility  of  God,  in  virtue  whereof  He  in  all  things,  in  words  as  in 
deeds,  is  essentially  in  agreement  with  Himself,  and  remains  self-consistent  (4). 
Where  this  second  factor  is  put  in  special  relation  to  the  divine  decree  of  elec- 
tion, and  the  promises  that  flow  therefrom,  as  is  the  case  in  Ex.  iii.  13  fl".,  vi. 
2  ff.,  the  name  implies  the  invariable  faithfulness  of  God,  which  side  of  the 
notion  of  Jehovah  (against  Hofmann,  I.e.)  is  specially  emphasized  in  the  Old 
Testament,  to  awake  confidence  on  God  ;  of.  passages  like  Dcut.  vii.  9,  Hos. 
xii.  G,  in  connection  with  ver.  7,  Isa.  xxvi.  4  (o).  That,  as  Jehovah,  God  is  the 
immutaUe,  is  brought  out  in  Mai.  iii.  6  (6).  In  passages  like  Isa.  xli.  4,  xliv.  6, 
etc.,  the  name  is  applied  both  to  God's  absolute  independence  and  to  His  abso- 
lute immutability.  (7). 

(1)  [More  recently  the  explanation  of  the  name  from  the  Hiphil  of  the  root 
mn  has  been  maintained  by  many,      mri"'   would  then   be   the  fjicer  of   exist- 
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ence  or  life.  So  P.  de  Lagarde  (in  several  of  his  writings,  and  most  recently  in 
liis  OrientaUa,  Part  II.,  and  the  Ahhand.  d.  k.  Ges.  d.  W.  at  Gottingen,  1880),  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  imperfect  of  Hin  in  Kal  would  be  HIH'',  and  not  HIH'. 
So  Schrader  (Art.  "  Jahve"  in  Schenkel's  Bibel  Lexicon),  with  whom  Baudissin 
agrees  (i.  p.  229);  Schultz  (p.  486  fi.),  is  undecided.  The  passage  Ex.  iii.  14 
presents  to  him  no  objection  against  the  Hiphil  derivation,  since  he  regards 
the  passage  as  giving  only  the  religious  meaning  attached  to  the  name  in  a  later 
age ;  but  he  finds  the  linguistic  reasons  against  the  derivation  from  Kal  not  deci- 
sive.] 

(2)  From  this  point  onward  I  use  the  wprd  Jehovah,  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  name  has  now  become  naturalized  in  our  vocabulary,  and  cannot  be 
supplanted,  any  more  than  it  would  be  possible  for  the  more  correct  Jarden  to 
displace  the  usual  form  Jordan. 

(8)  Only  that  the  name  cannot  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  absolute  arM- 
trariness ;  as,  for  example,  Drechsler  {The  Unity  and  Genuineness  of  Genesis, 
p.  11  f.)  has  expounded  the  passage  Ex.  iii.  14,  "  I  am  He,  and  what  it  pleases 
me  to  be,"  and  "I  always  reveal  myself  in  all  deeds  and  commanrls  as  what  I 
]ilease,''^  according  to  which  the  name  is  supposed  to  express  the  "  free  grace" 
or  the  "  groundless  mercy"  of  God  (Drechsler,  p.  10). 

(4)  Also  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  which  has  correctly  been  adduced  to  explain  iii.  14, 
the  declaration,  "  I  am  gracious  to  whom  I  am  gracious,"  afBrms,  1st,  that  God 
shows  grace  to  him  to  whom  He  will  be  gracious,  and  to  no  other,  or  the  absolute 
freedom  of  God's  grace  ;  and,  2d,  that  He  really  shows  grace  to  him  to  whom  He 
is  gracious,  that  is,  He  is  self-consistent  in  showing  mercy,  in  reference  to  His 
grace  agreeing  with  Himself. 

(5)  Hos.  xii.  6  f.:  "  And  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts,  Jehovah  is  His  memorial 
name.  And  thou,  to  thy  God  shalt  thou  turn  again  ;  keep  godliness  and  right,  and 
wait  continually  on  thy  God."  Because  Israel  calls  his  God  mri',  therefore 
should  he  turn  to  Him  trustfully.  Isa.  xxvi.  4  :  "  Trust  on  Jehovah  forever, 
for  in  Jah  Jehovah  is  an  everlasting  rock." 

(G)  Mai.  iii.  6  :  "I  am  Jehovah,  I  have  not  changed,  and  ye  sons  of  Jacob 
perish  not  ;"  that  is,  in  God's  vnchangeaMeness,  expressed  by  His  name  Jehovah, 
the  eternal  duration  of  His  covenant  people  is  pledged.— See  on  this  passage, 
Hengstenberg,  Christology. 

(7)  If  we  proceed  from  the  name  alone  without  regard  to  Ex.  iii.,  it  appears  at 
first  sight  that  only  absolute  being  lies  in  it.  Lutlier  in  particular  has  carried 
this  further  in  the  article  on  Shem-ham'phorash  (Eil.  ed.  of  his  German 
works,  xxxii.  p.  306).  He  explains  the  sense  of  the  name  thus  :  "  He  has  His 
being  from  none,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  is  from  eternity  in  and  of 
Himself,  so  that  His  being  cannot  be  called  leen  or  to  lecome,  for  He  has  never 
begun,  and  cannot  begin  to  be  ;  He  has  also  never  had  an  end,  nor  can  cease  to 
be  ;  but  with  Him  it  is  always  a  pure  is  or  existence,  that  is,  Jehovah.  When  the 
creature  was  created.  His  existence  was  already  there,  and  He  is  there  with  His 
being  for  all  that  shall  still  arise.  In  this  way  Christ  speaks  of  His  divinity  in 
John  viii.  58  :  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.  He  does  not  say,  Then  I  was,  as  if 
after  that  He  had  been  no  more,  but  I  am.,  that  is,  my  being  is  eternal,  it  has  not 
been,  will  not  be,  but  simply  is."  But  here  the  name  is  taken  up  too  abstractly  ; 
its  essential  signification  is  much  rather  in  reference  to  the  history  of  revelation. 
This  will  be  clearly  shown  in  the  comparison  with  Elohim. 

§  40. 

3.  Age  and  Origin  of  the  Name  Jehovah. 

From  what  has  been  said  on  the  signification  of  the  name,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
so  interwoven  with  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  that  its  origin  can  only  be 
sought  for  in  this  sphere  (1).     Every  attempt  to  derive  the  name  from  heathenism 
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rosts  on  arbitrary  hypotheses  or  on  strange  misunderstandings  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  hypothesis  which  derives  the  name  from  a  pretended  Egyptian  name  of  God, 
formed  by  the  seven  Greek  vowels  I  e  ?/  uo  va,  altliough  these  letters  are  only  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  musical  scale.  Ex.  v.  2  (2)  speaks  decidedly  against  a 
derivation  from  Egypt.  That  Necho,  2  Kings  xxiii.  34,  changes  the  name  of 
the  conquered  Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim,  is  no  evidence  for  the  Egyptian  character 
of  the  name  Jehovah  ;  it  is  meant  to  indicate  that  the  Egyptian  king  acts  thus 
•with  the  help  of  the  national  god  (so  Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Kings  xxiv.  17,  in  chang- 
ing Mattaniah's  name  to  Zedekiah,  gives  him  a  name  compounded  from  Jehovah. 
Kabshakeh's  speech,  Isa.  xxxvi.  10,  is  particularly  instructive). — But  the  more 
exact'  determination  of  the  Old  Testament  origin  of  the  name,  depends  on  the 
explanation  of  the  passage  Ex.  vi.  3.  According  to  one  exposition,  the  meaning 
of  it  is,  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  patriarchs,  and  that 
we  have  here  the^rs^  revelation  of  the  name  ;  compare  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  12.  4  (3). 
In  that  case,  since  the  frequent  use  of  the  name  in  Genesis  certainly  cannot 
simply  be  referred  to  prolepsis,  there  would  be  a  double  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  in  the  Pentateuch.  According  to  the  first,  Gen.  iv.  26,  xii.  8,  etc.,  it 
would  reach  back  to  primeval  antiquity  ;  and  according  to  the  second,  it  was  first 
introduced  by  Moses  (4).  The  other  exposition  makes  Ex.  vi.  3  say  that  the  name 
Jehovah  had  not  leen  yet  understood  by  the  jmtriarchs,  and  that  they  had  not  the 
full  experience  of  that  which  lies  in  the  name  (4).  This  would  make  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  correspond  exactly  with  Ex.  iii.  15,  and  be  analogous  to  the  pas- 
sage Ex.  xxxiii.  19  ;  comp.  with  xxxiv.  6,  in  which  the  announcement  of  a  name 
of  God  has  simply  the  force  of  an  unveiling  to  human  knowledge  of  a  quality  of 
the  divine  nature,  without  our  being  able  to  say  that  that  name  did  not  exist  pre- 
viously. For  'riJ^IIJ  n'^  rwrv  'pif'',  compare  also  Ex.  viii.  18,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  etc. 
On  account  of  the  connection  with  ver.  7,  the  first  explanation  must  in  any 
case  include  the  second  (5).  Against  the  first  explanation,  however,  we  have, 
1st,  The  occasional  occurrence  of  the  name  Jehovah  even  in  those  parts  of  Genesis 
which  belong  to  the  Elohistic  record,  where  the  expedient  of  assuming  an  inter- 
polation is  altogether  worthless.  2ci,  The  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  name  of 
the  mother  of  Moses,  Jochebed  ^?3r  (that  is,  cujus  gloria  est  JeTiovali),  Ex.  vi.  20, 
— a  fact  which  has  led  even  Ewald  to  the  view  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  com- 
mon at  least  among  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Moses.  There  are  also  some  other 
names  from  that  ancient  time  which  occur  in  the  genealogies  in  Chronicles,  1 
Chron.  ii.  25,  vii.  8,  iv.  18  :  Ahijah,  AUah,  Bithiah  (G).  3fZ  and  lastly,  it  is  most 
improbable  that  Moses,  when  he  had  to  bring  to  the  people  a  revelation  of  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  should  have  done  so  under  a  name  of  God  quite  unknown  to 
the  -people.     Hence  the  assertion  of  the  pre-Mosaic  origin  of  the  name  is  right. 

(1)  Compare  tlie  remarks  in  Havernick's  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  56-59. 

(2)  Ex.  V.  2,  Pharaoh  says  :  "  Who  is  Jehovah,  whose  voice  I  am  to  obey  to 
let  Israel  go?  I  know  not  Jehovah."  In  reference  to  all  the  hypotheses,  on 
which  I  cannot  enter,  which  seek  to  derive  the  name  from  Egy2:)t,  Phoenicia,  or 
India,  the  dissertation  by  Tholuck  in  the  Literar.  Anseiger,  1832,  Nos.  27-30, 
and  reprinted  in  his  Vermisehte  Schriften,  i.  1839,  p.  376  ff.,  still  deserves  to  be 
consulted.  [Comp.  especially  Baudissin  i.  p.  220  fF.,  but  also  the  addition  of 
Dulitzsch  to  the  Art.  "  Jehovah"  in  the  2d  ed.  of  Herzog.  vi.  507  (Schall's  Her- 
zog  i.  p.  1153),  who  is  more  inclined  than  Baudissin  to  agree  with  the  conjecture 
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of  Schrader,  that  the  name  Jahve  in  the  form  Jahu  is  of  pre-Israelitish,  Semitic 
origin.] 

(3)  Josephus  says,  I.e.  :  6  Qnbg  avrC)  cr/juaivEi  rf/v  kavTov  Tvpoai/yopiav,  oh  nporepov  elf 
avdp(JTT0VQ  TvapeWovaav'  irepl  ijg  o'v  fioL  deiiLTov  e'lnelv. 

(4)  See  speciallj"  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  i.  2d  ed.  p.  345  f.,  comp. 
with  ii.  p.  07. 

(5)  Schultz,  in  his  Old  Testament  Theology  (p.  489),  wonders  that  I  also  am 
here  found  on  the  side  of  the  expositors  who  twist  the  meaning,  which  shows 
that  he  has  not  properly  appreciated  my  reasons.  The  passage  Ex.  vi.  2  flf.  runs 
thus  :  "  Elohim  spoke  to  Moses,  and  said  :  I  am  XXXV  ;  I  appeared  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  El-shaddai,  but  by  my  TWTV  name  05^7  "'^i;'"!^^  "^  .  .  .  I  have 
heard  the  sighs  of  the  sons  of  Israel  .  .  .  Therefore  say  to  the  sons  of  Israel  : 
I  am  mn'',  and  will  lead  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of  Egypt  ...  So  I 
am  God  to  you,  and  ye  acknowledge  that  I,  mrr,  am  your  God.''  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  DJ^li'TI  in  ver.  7  refers  back  to  the  Dh'?  'i^J^n'U  in  ver.  3  ;  but  this  Dii'i'T''., 
of  course,  does  not  mean  :  then  shall  my  title  Jehovah  become  known  to  you, 
but  :  then  acknowledge  ye  what  is  in  my  nature.  [Schultz  in  his  second  edition 
is  very  much  inclined  to  assume  that  the  name  was  not  invented  by  Moses,  but 
was  found  by  him  already  in  existence  ;  the  passage  in  question  does  not  embar- 
rass him  in  his  explanation,  because  he  sees  in  it  only  the  writer's  view  with  no 
historical  value.  His  main  objection  against  the  explanation  of  the  author  of  the 
present  work  is  as  follows  :  It  is  a  fair  question,  what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion, "  a  name  is  known  without  its  signification" — since  the  revelation  of  a 
name  of  God  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  tliat  a  new  side  of  the  Divine  Being 
reveals  itself.  But  this  objection  does  not  meet  at  all  the  view  presented  in  the 
text  above,  but  only  a  misconception  of  it.  For  what  is  mnintained  is,  not 
that  they  had  the  name,  but  did  not  understand  its  verbal  signilication — but  that 
they  did  not  have  the  full  experience  of  what  this  name  in  virtue  of  its  verbal 
signification  (which  they  could  understand)  means.  Just  the  side  of  the  Divine 
Being,  wliich,  according  to  §  39,  2,  is  contained  as  the  second  factor  in  the  word 
Jehovah,  was  actually  revealed  in  the  redemption  of  Israel,  and  thus  God  pre- 
sented Himself  as  to  be  known  by  the  people  of  Israel  on  that  side  of  His  nature 
which  the  name  Jehovah  expresses]. 

(6)  [Schultz,  in  accordance  with  his  critical  views  of  the  Elohistic  part  of  the 
Pentateuch,  A,  and  the  book  of  Chronicles,  is  prevented  from  attaching  any  im- 
portance to  these  names  as  evidence  (see  p.  490.)] 


§41. 

Comparison  of  the  Name  Jehovah  with  Elohim  and  El. 

If  we  compare  God's  names  C'l"'^  and  7>?  with  "Tin],  in  reference  to  their  mean- 
ing, the  following  difference  is  found  to  result  from  the  definitions  already  given 
(1).  In  general,  all  universally  cosmical  action  of  God,  going  out  toward  the 
heathen  as  well  as  toward  Israel  in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  world,  is 
traced  to  El  and  Elohim;  to  Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  is  traced  every  divine 
act  which  is  connected  with  the  theocratic  revelation  and  guidance,  and  which 
bears  on  the  heathen  only  in  as  far  as  their  history  stands  in  relation  to  the 
aim  of  the  divine  kingdom.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  historical  display 
of  the  divine  essence  lies  essentially  in  the  idea  of  Jehovah  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  Elohim,  as  such,  is  subject  to  no  historical  process.  By  this,  Oetingcr's 
explanation,  "  Deus  est  omnium  rcrum  Elohim  omnium,  actionum  Jehovah,"  is  to 
be    more    exactly    defined  (2).     Elohim,  as  such,    remains    transcendent  to  the 
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■world  of  pheuomcna  ;  Jehovah,  on  the  contrary,  enters  into  the  phenomena  of 
space  and  time,  in  order  to  manifest  Himself  to  mankind  ;  a  difference  which  ap- 
pears at  once  in  the  relation  of  Gen.  i.  1  sqq.  to  ii.  4  sqq.  This  difference 
indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  not  strictly  kept  up  everywhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  use  of  the  names  of  God.  Since  Elohim  is  only  known  in 
Israel  as  Jehovah,  what  is  Elohistic  is  often  traced  back  to  Jehovah  ;  less  often 
Elohim  stands  where  we  might  expect  Jehovah,  particularly  in  the  Eloliistic 
psalms,  the  peculiarity  of  which  in  the  pregnant  ceremonious  use  of  Elohim  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  they  were  designed  to  counteract 
liturgically  a  merely  national  conception  of  the  Deity  (3).  But  still  it  is  shown 
partly  by  certain  general  ways  of  expression  which  run  through  the  whole  Old 
Testament,  and  partly  by  separate  passages,  ihat  the  Old  Testament  writers  had 
a  very  definite  consciousness  of  the  indicated  difference.  In  reference  to  the  first 
head,  we  must  remember  that  all  expressions  tcMch  refer  to  revelation  occur  almost 
entirely  in  connection  with  niD'  ;  thus,  with  quite  rare  exceptions,  Hin'  "l^l,  D^J, 
r\ixp,  "IDK  n3,  etc.,  and  further,  because  God  is  acknowledged  and  addressed 
in  Israel  only  as  Jehovah,  with  DI^,  also,  with  the  exception  only  of  two  passages 
in  Elohistic  psalms,  Ps.  Ixix.  31,  Ixxv.  8  ;  even  the  preponderatingly  Elohistic 
section,  3  Sam.  vi.,  places  in  ver.  2  niH"  Diy.  Where  no  definite  reason  exists 
for  writing  D'H  /N  '^*^7'?,  the  Malakh  is  always  the  angel  of  Jehovah.  Theopfiany 
in  general  is  predicated  of  Jehovah,  who,  and  not  Elohim,  holds  inter- 
course witli  man  in  the  manner  of  men.  The  change  of  names  in  Gen.  vii.  16  is 
specially  noteworthy  (4).  Hence  it  comes  that  antliropomorpTiisms  are  almost 
always  applied  to  Jehovah,  not  to  Elohim.  Thus  nin'^  T.  even  in  the  Elohistic 
Psalm  Ixxv.  ver.  8  (5)  ;  thus  always  niH'  'D,  never  D'H /^  '3  ;  so  quite  often 
"^Vpi]  'J'i?,  ^"ip,  only  twice  QTi^N  "r>^,  7ip,  etc.  Of  leading  individual  passages 
to  be  particularly  mentioned  are  Gen.  ix.  2G  f.,  according  to  which  God  is  for 
Japheth  mainly  only  Elohim  ;  on  the  contrary,  for  Shem  He  is  Jehovah  ;  Num. 
xvi.  22,  compared  with  xxvii.  IG  ;  in  the  first  passage  (the  story  of  Korah's  com- 
pany), although  Jehovah  is  predominant  through  the  whole  section,  /N  is  called 
upon  as  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  as  He  from  whom  all  natural  life  proceeds, 
and  who  as  preserver  of  the  world  is  entreated  not  to  sweep  away  a  multitude 
of  men  because  of  one  man  who  sinned.  In  the  second  passage,  on  the  contrary 
(where  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  INfoses  is  treated  of),  .Jehovah  is  addressed 
as  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  who  divides  the  gifts  of  His  Spirit  for  the  ser- 
vice of  His  kingdom,  and  is  therefore  entreated  to  appoint  and  equip  a  new 
leader  of  His  people.  With  this  compare  Ps.  xix.,  where,  in  reference  to  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  nature,  ver.  1,  El  is  used  ;  while  in  reference  to  the  revela- 
tion in  the  law,  Jehovah  stands  from  ver.  7  onward,  etc.  (6). 

(1)  Here,  of  course,  those  passages  are  meant  where  the  expressions  Cl^^  and 
/X  stand  by  themselves,  without  an  article,  adjective,  or  a  dependent  genitive 
(as,  God  of  Jacob). 

(2)  In  a  certain  sense  we  may  say,  with  Delitzsch,  Jehovah  is  a  God  who 
"  becomes"  [yiyvETai].  But  the  expression  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  ; 
Hengstenberg  rightly  reminds  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  God  wmes  indeed, 
but  He  does  not  become.'''' 

(3)  It  is  well  known  that  ihajirst  Psalm  hooh   [Ps.   i.-xli.]    is  Jehovistic,    the 
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second^  Elohistic  [Ps.  xlii.-lxxii.].  The  assumption  of  Hitzig  and  others,  that  the 
dread  which  appears  at  a  later  period  of  using  the  name  Jehovah  is  manifest  in 
the  Elohistic  psalms,  is  utterly  untenable,  not  simply  because  among  these 
Elohistic  songs  there  are  without  doubt  pieces  of  an  earlier  age,  but  also  because 
they  do  not  absolutely  exclude  the  name  Jehovah. 

(4)  Gen.  vii.  16  :  "  And  those  that  went  in,  went  in  male  and  female  of  all  flesh 
(into  the  ark  to  Noah),  as  Eluliim  had  commanded  ;  and  Jehuxah  shut  the  door 
behind  him."  [He  who  gives  command  is  styled  Elohim,  he  who  (pilavdpuTtuQ 
condescends,  Jehovah.] 

(5)  D'hSk  T  occurs  only  in  a  few  places,  where  definite  reasons  exist. 

(6)  [This  distinction  would  be  incorrect,  if  the  view  of  Wurm,  The.ol.  Studien 
aus  Wurttemherg,  ii.  p.  173  ff.,  were  light,  that  Elohim  is  a  supciior  being,  who 
reveals  himself  to  man.  His  argument  is  that  the  one  wlio  receives  revelations  is 
called  "  a  man  of  God,''''  not  "  a  man  of  Jehovah.''''  But  even  if  no  weight  should 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  in  the  passages  cited  by  Wurm  it  is  not,  except  in 
1  Sam.  ix.  6  and  1  K.  xvii.  34,  DTi7^  K'X  but  D'dSxn  (since  the  article  may  be 
explained  as  referring  not  to  a  but  the  man  of  God),  no  considerable  impor- 
tance can  be  given  to  this  one  form  of  expression  in  opposition  to  the  passages 
cited  in  the  text  above.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  1  K.  xvii.  24  after  the  words, 
"  I  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,"  there  follows,  "  and  that  the  word  of 
Jehovah  is  truth  in  thy  mouth."  Is  not  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  D'n7K 
in  connection  with  t^'X,  that  this  expression  denotes  the  special  relation  of  a 
■man  to  the  Deity  in  general  and  not  to  the  covenant  God  of  Israel  ?  When  one 
is  called  a  "man  of  God,"  it  is  thereby  only  specified  that  there  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  him  a  close  relation  to  the  Deity,  but  not  to  the  Deity  who  has 
entered  into  a  historical  relation  to  Israel.] 


§42. 

Attributes  or  Names  of  God  which  are  derived  immediately  from  the  idea  of  Jehovah. 

From  the  idea  of  Jehovah  flow  the  following  further  properties  of  the  Divine 
Being  : 

1.  Jehovah  is  an  eternal  God,  D/^;'  ''^?  ^^  Abraham  addresses  Him  in  Gen.  xxi. 
33  ;  comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  where  Jehovah  is  introduced  as  Himself  saying,  "  I 
live  to  eternity."  God's  eternity  is  involved  in  His  absolute  independence,  in 
virtue  whereof  God  is  not  conditioned  by  anything  which  originates  or  decays  in 
time,  but  is  the  first  and  the  last  (Isa.  xliv.  6,  xlviii.  12).  The  longest  human 
measurement  of  time  vanishes  when  put  against  His  eternal  duration,  Ps.  xc.  4. 
Still  it  is  not  this  abstract  conception  of  eternity  as  an  everlasting  duration  of 
time  which  the  Old  Testament  chiefly  brings  forward  ;  but  while  God  as  HlTT^  is  the 
eternal,  God's  eternity  is  defined  as  the  unehangeableness  of  His  being,  continuing 
throughout  every  change  of  time,  and  thus  it  becomes  the  basis  of  human  confi- 
dence. Therefore  Moses,  in  the  midst  of  the  dying  away  of  his  people,  addresses 
God  as  the  Eternal  One,  Ps.  xc.  1  f.  (1)  ;  therefore,  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  the  idea 
that  God  is  eternal  forms  the  transition  to  the  announcement  that  He  will  again 
save  His  rejected  people  ;  therefore  Israel,  when  sighing  in  misery,  is  comforted, 
Isa.  xl.  28  :  "  Knowest  thou  not,  and  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  Jehovah  is  an 
eternal  God  ?"     Compare  also  Ps.  cii.  28. 

2.  It  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  Jehovah  that  He  is  a  living  God  :  Gen.  xvi.  14 
(according  to  the  probable  explanation  of  the  passage),  Deut.  v.  23  (26),  DTiv^ 
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Q^n  ;  Josh.  iii.  10,  'nvK.  He  swears  by  His  life,  Num.  xiv.  21,  28,  compare 
Deut.  xxxii.  40.  In  the  following  books  the  expression  is  much  more  common  ; 
and  here  the  form  of  oath,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  niri]  'n,  as 
true  as  Jeliovah  lives,  appears  often,  never  D'H /?!?  'H.  The  latter  circumstance  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  God  is  not  called  the  living  God  in  the  sense  of  His 
bearing  within  Him  the  powers  of  physical  life,  although  in  every  respect  the 
words  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  9,  "  with  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,"  are  applicable  to 
Him  ;  but  He  is  called  the  Living  One,  as  the  God  of  revelation,  in  as  far  as  He 
comes  in  historical  attestations  into  connection  with  mankind,  and  causes  Him- 
self to  be  known  to  men  by  the  operations  of  His  power.  His  first  appearance  as 
the  God  who,  ruling  in  free  activity,  causes  nature  to  serve  His  aims,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  living  God,  is  to  the  forsaken  Hagar,  Gen.  xvi.  13  f.  (according  to 
the  most  probable  explanation)  :  "  She  called  the  name  of  Jehovah  who  spoke 
to  her.  Thou  art  a  God  of  seeing,"  that  is,  who  sees  (whose  care  does  not  even 
overlook  a  rejected  helpless  one  in  the  desert)  ;  for  she  said,  "  Have  I  then  here 
looked  after  God,  who  sees  me  ?  Therefore  the  name  of  the  well  (where  Hagar 
had  this  manifestation)  is  the  well  of  the  Living  One,  who  seeth  me"  (1).  Jeho- 
vah's speech  from  out  of  the  fire  on  Sinai  is  called  the  voice  of  the  living  God, 
Deut.  V.  23  ;  He  is  acknowledged  as  the  living  God  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation by  His  deeds  of  revelation,  Josh.  iii.  10,  and  by  His  words  of  revelation, 
Jer.  xxiii.  36.  As  a  living  God,  He  also  enters  with  man  into  a  relation  of  fel- 
lowship which  is  experienced  by  him  inwardly,  especially  as  a  God  who  hears 
prayer,  and  hence  the  longing  of  the  godly  for  the  living  God  (Ps.  xlii.  3, 
Ixxxiv.  3).  As  the  Living  One,  Jehovah  is  contrasted  with  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  which  can  reveal  nothing,  perform  nothing,  grant  no  requests,  and  send 
no  helji,  Deut.  xxxii.  37-39  ;  which  are  nothings,  D'T/^,  Lev.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1, 
etc.  ;  and  dead,  D'i?Q,  Ps.  cvi.  28  (2).  Hence  the  idea  of  the  living  God  is 
specially  carried  out  in  what  the  prophets  and  the  psalms  say  against  the 
heathen  ;  for  example,  Jer.  x.  10  ff.,  comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  36,  Isa.  xxxvii.  4,  17, 
etc.  Terror  for  those  of  guilty  conscience,  and  comfort  for  those  seeking  help, 
both  lie  in  the  idea  of  the  divine  vitality,  and  hence  in  Israel  there  is  no  higher 
oath  than  the  declaration,  Jehovah  lives  (^iri'  'ri). 

3.  Jehovah  is  the  Lord,  jn^n  ;  my  Lord,  'JIN.  That  the  idea  of  'px  is  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  idea  of  Jehovah  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
two  names  are  frequently  associated,  and  that  ■'J^>f  could  in  later  times  be  substi- 
tuted in  reading  for  nin\  The  word  'J^*5  is  the  plural  of  jH*?,  which  is  de- 
rived from  pn,  to  direct,  to  rule.  The  plural  is  to  be  explained  as  in  D'"?^^  (§  30)  ; 
but  the  ending  "'—  is  not  (as  many  have  assumed)  a  plural  ending,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  termination  is  more  than  doubtful,  but  it  is  the  suffix  of  the  first 
person,  which  is  pointed  with  Kametz  to  distinguish  God's  name  from  the  com- 
mon use  of  'J^i*  (=  my  lords,  comp.  e.g.  Gen.  xix.  2)  (3).  In  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  book  of  Joshua,  in  which  'JIX  only  occurs  in  addressing  God,  the  sulfix 
still  has  its  meaning  ;  compare  such  passages  as  Gen.  xv.  2,  8,  xviii.  3,  27,  30  ff., 
in  Jehovistic  context,  and  in  Elohistic  context.  Gen.  xx.  4  (in  the  mouth  of 
Abimelech)  ;  and  further,  passages  like  Ex.  xxxiv.  9,  Num.  xiv.  17,  Deut.  iii.  24, 
ix.  2G  ;  especially  'J^i^  is  connected  with  the  particle  of  request  '3,  Ex.  iv,  10, 
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13,  Josh.  vii.  8,  in  addresses  of  supplication.  In  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of 
Joshua,  where  Jehuvah  is  not  directly  addressed  as  the  Lord,  we  find  not  'J"^^, 
but  I'nxn,  Ex.  xxxiv.  23,  or  D'^^H  'Jl^^,  Deut.  x.  17,  or  |'"I>jn-V|>  P"t>?,  Josh.  iii. 
13.  Later,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  suffix  became  blunted,  so  that  the  ex- 
pression is  frequently  found  even  when  God  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person.  But 
when  God  Himself  speaks,  He  never  makes  use  of  the  word  ;  the  passages  Job 
xxviii.  28,  Isa.  viii.  7,  form  only  an  apparent  exception  (4).  According  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  expressiou  ("  my  Lord  "),  there  lies  in  it,  as  shown  by 
the  above-cited  passages,  not  simply  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  sover- 
eignty in  general,  but  in  particular  the  consciousness  of  specially  belonging  to 
God,  as  is  the  case  with  the  organs  of  revelation  among  the  covenant  people,  tiie 
consciousness  of  standing  under  His  immediate  guidance  and  i^rotection.  Thus 
far  it  was  quite  wrong  to  stamp  the  Old  Testament  religion  as  a  religion  of  fear 
on  account  of  the  frequent  use  of  "Lord,"  since  'J^^  is  more  the  expression  of 
trust  in  its  original  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  the  powerful  Ruler 
over  all  lies  in  the  later  use  of  the  expression,  after  the  sense  of  the  suffix  had 
ceased  to  be  felt,  Isa.  viii.  7,  xl.  10,  etc.  (5). 

(1)  Thus  Delitzsch  (among  others)  explains  the  difficult  passage  Gen  xvi.  13  f. 
Side  by  side  with  tHis  explanation  tiiere  is  another,  according  to  which  our  pas- 
sage would  not  belong  to  this  topic.  Keil  reads  'i*'^  as  the  pausal-form  of  'NT  in- 
stead of  "'J*^,  and  translates,  "  Have  I  here  also  seen  after  this  seeing?  Therefoie 
the  well  was  called  the  Well  of  the  Living-seeing"  (as  a  compound  noun)  ;  that  is, 
the  well  where  a  man  remains  in  life  when  he  sees  God.  Hagar  was  astonished 
that  she  still  saw  after  having  seen  the  '^^75  of  God  ;  that  is,  that  she  still  re- 
mained in  life,  since  it  was  impossible  to  remain  alive  after  having  had  a  mani- 
festation of  God.  Against  the  first  explanation,  Keil  says  that  it  would  requiie 
'JK^  ;  but  in  Job  vii.  8  'i^'^  similarly  stands. 

(2)  The  word  T?^  means  "nothing,"  from  bSx  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  by 
this  word,  a  sort  of  diminutive  of  7N,  little  God,  was  also  intended. 

(3)  It  is  jieculiar  that,  when  'p^  is  the  name  of  God,  it  stands  with  prefixes 

/ps*7,  'P^^r!  otherwise  the  $?  is  pointed,  e.g.  ^J.i?^*<7- 

(4)  Job  xxviii.  28  should  be  read,  according  to  most  manuscripts  and  the  oldest 
editions,  Hiri]  ;  in  Isa.  viii.  7  a  change  of  subject  must  be  presumed,  with  a  tran- 
sition to  the  prophet  as  speaker.  Amos  vi.  8  does  not  belong  to  this  head  at 
all. 

(5)  The  word  "'jnx  occurs  134  times  in  the  text.— "P*?  has  been  compared  with 
the  Phoinician  Adonis,  against  which  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  the  two  have 
nothing  in  common  except  the  name. 

§43. 

The  Unity  of  God. 

Jehovah  is  one.  Although  the  multiplicity  of  divine  powers  broken  up  in  poly- 
theism is  summed  up  into  unity  in  Elohim,  yet  it  is  as  Jehovah  that  God  Is  first 
fully  recognized  as  one  ;  and  thus  monotheism  forms  one  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Mosaism.  Hence  Ex.  xx.  3,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside 
me"  CJ?"^;?,  above  me,  or  in  addition  to  me),  is  placed  foremost  in  the  decalogue. 
Nevertheless,  the  thorough-going  monotheism  of  the  Pentateuch  has  often  been 
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denied  ;  and  it  has  been  maintained,  either,  1st,  that  the  rinity  of  God  icas  de- 
veloped  gradually  from,  a  2}olytheisiiG  religion,  or,  2d,  that  the  Mosaic  Jehovah  does  not 
exclude  the  existence  of  other  gods.  Let  us  more  closely  examine  these  two 
views  (1). 

1.  Passages  like  Gen.  i.  26,  xi.  7  (where  Jehovah  says,  '*  We  will  go  down  and 
confound  their  language"),  also  iii.  22,  are  cited  in  support  of  the  first  view. 
But  even  if  we  (comp.  §  36)  refuse  to  admit  in  the  two  first-named  passages  the 
conception  of  the  plural  as  the  plural  of  majesty — though  this  view  is  quite  ad- 
missible— the  plural  would  in  no  case  be  referable  to  other  gods,  but  at  most  to 
higher  spiritual  beings,  as  the  angels  ;  so  that  on  xi.  7,  we  should  compare  Isa. 
vi.  8  in  reference  to  the  expression,  and  in  reference  to  the  matter  Zech.  xiv.  5 
(2).  In  regard  to  the  ^^mZ  passage,  in  which  Jehovah  says,  "  Man  is  become 
^J'iip  "10X3,  like  one  of  us"  (and  where  the  plural  is  certainly  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  plural  of  majesty,  as  Keil  still  understands  it),  the  words  convey  the 
meaning,  Man  has  become  like  abeingo/'jny  ^l^ecies  ;  and  thus  the  expression  does 
not  suppose  other  gods,  but  only  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  spiritual  bein"-s. 
But  in  general,  the  following  is  to  be  noted  in  opposition  to  the  view  just  indi- 
cated :  If  the  Mosaic  monotheism  was  the  result  of  such  a  developing  process, 
this  process  must  certainly  be  relegated  to  a  period  jjrior  to  the  composition  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  whole  exhibition  of  the  Divine  Being  in  Gen.  i.-x.  as- 
sumes most  distinctly  the  universality  of  the  idea  of  God  ;  and  even  after  revela- 
tion has  restricted  itself  to  one  race,  the  divine  training  aims  continually  at  awak- 
ing the  consciousness  of  this  universality  ;  comp.  the  instructive  passage  Gen. 
xxviii.  15  f.  (3).  But  if  the  Old  Testament  monotheism  "w^as  developed  from 
polytheism,  the  other  gods  from  the  midst  of  whom  Jehovah  had  raised  Himself 
as  the  highest  God,  must  still  have  existed  somehow  in  the  mind  ;  perhaps  de- 
graded to  the  level  of  angels,  but  still  regarded  as  beings  endued  with  a  certain 
independence  of  action.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  the  angelology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment follows  the  contrary  course  ;  it  is  only  at  its  close  that  angels  endowed 
with  definite  personal  attributes  appear.  In  heathen  religions  the  tendency  to 
monotheism  appears  not  merely  in  the  superiority  of  a  supreme  God  to  the  other 
gods,  but  also  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  unity  in  an  cdistract  foxcer  standing  over 
the  world  of  gods — as,  for  example,  in  the  Indian  Brahma  conceived  as  a  neuter, 
and  in  the  ovtuq  ov  of  the  later  Greek  theology,  e.g.  in  Plutarch.  But  an  idea 
like  that  of  Jehovah  is  nowhere  developed  from  the  polytheistic  process,  and 
nowhere  are  the  many  gods  condensed  into  one  Being  (4). 

2,  If,  by  the  assertion  that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  exclude 
the  existence  of  other  gods,  it  is  only  meant  that  many  of  the  Israelites  regarded 
Jehovah  only  as  a  God  beside  other  gods  of  the  people,  this  cannot  be  disputed. 
In  Jophthah's  words  indeed,  Judg.  xi.  24  (5),  which  are  specially  cited  as  evi- 
dence to  the  point,  it  is  a  question  whether  his  argument  does  not  jiroceed  on 
Moabite  ideas,  without  admitting  their  correctness  ;  still  it  is  historically  certain 
that  even  a  Solomon  at  a  later  time  could  waver  on  this  point.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  this  view  is  always  combated  by  the  organs  of  revelation  as  a  perver- 
sion of  the  idea  of  Jehovah. — In  reference  lo  \\\q  separate  passages  id  ^\\\c\i  the 
assertion  appeals,  Ex.  xviii.  11,  "  Jeliovah  is  greater  than  all  gods,"  does  not 
come  into  consideration,  being  the  word  of  a  heathen  (Jethro).     But  when  it 
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is  said,  xx.  3,  "  Thou  slialt  have  no  other  gods  beside  me  ;"  xii.  13,  "  I  will  ex- 
ecute judgments  on  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,  I  am  Jehovali  ;"  xv.  11,  "  Who 
among  the  gods  is  like  Thee,  Jehovah  ?"  these  passages  are  to  be  explained  by 
referring  to  others  in  the  same  book  ;  such  as  ix.  29,  "  the  earth  is  Jehovah's  ;" 
further,  xx.  11,  xxxi.  17,  "in  six  days  Jehovah  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth," 
etc. — passages  which  most  decidedly  exclude  the  opinion  that  other  gods  rule 
side  by  side  with  Jehovah  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  people  and  land. 
"How  little  the  expression  O'lnx  DT*^^  (other  gods)  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  heathen  speak  of  Dil  novl,  advenm,  lieregriid,  is  shown  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  this  expression  in  the  prophets^  whose  strict  monotheism  is  certain- 
ly beyond  all  doubt  ;  e.g.  comp.  Isa.  xix.  1  with  Ex.  xii.  13.  The  passages 
in  Deuteronomy  to  which  appeal  is  made,  prove  no  more  than  those  just 
cited  from  Exodus.  If  it  is  said,  chap,  xxxii.  13,  "Jehovah  led  Israel  alone, 
no  strange  god  was  with  Him,"  the  strange  gods  are  called,  ver.  31,  'i<~5<^  and 
D'Y^n — hreaths,  nothings  (which  correspond  fully  with  D'/'/N^  Lev.  xix.  4,  and 
inh,  1  Sam.  xi.  31).  Compare  Ps.  xcvi.,  where  it  is  said,  ver.  4,  "  Jehovah  is 
fearful  above  all  gods,"  but  in  ver.  5  is  immediately  added,  "  for  all  the  gods 
of  the  people  are  nothings."  Hence  we  gather  the  meaning  of  Deut.  xxxii.  39  : 
"  See  ye  now  that  I  am  He,  and  there  is  no  god  with  me  ;  I  kill  and  give  life." 
Further,  if  we  take  into  view  x.  14,  "  Behold  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  the  earth  and  all  that  is  upon  it,  are  Jehovah  thy  God's" — there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  dicta  probantia  so  called  must  be  understood  as  affirming  the 
unity  of  God  in  the  strictest  sense.  These  are  ;  chap.  iv.  35,  "  Jehovah  is  the 
God  (Q'r^ '^1^),  and  none  but  He  ;"  again  in  ver.  39,  "  Jehovah  is  God  in  the 
heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath  ;  there  is  none  but  He  ;"  and  lastly  the 
passage,  vi.  4  :  inx  n^H'  ^rT\%  HIH;  %yy:  ;'3^.  [A.  v.  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord.'\  This  cannot  mean  (as  many  have  explained  it),  "  Jehovah 
is  our  God,  Jehovah  alone,"  that  is,  Israel  has  only  Jehovah  for  his  God  ;  for 
in  that  case  we  must  have  had  H^/  instead  of  "10?-  There  are  only  two  admis- 
sible explanations  :  either,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God,  Jehovah  is  one" 
(in>?  as  predicate  to  the  second  Jehovah);  or  tn5<  '*^'P'\  is  predicate  to  ^rm^  "^P?, 
"Jehovah  our  God  is  One  (a  single)  Jehovah."  On  the  latter  explanation  the 
meaning  is  not  (as  Sclmltz  has  conceived  in  his  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy)  : 
Our  God  has  not  sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that  manner  of  manifestation, 
but  only  one  single  one,  viz.,  as  Jehovah  (which  introduces  an  entirely  foreign 
thought  into  the  passage)  ;  this  second  construction  would  be  better  explained, 
with  Keil  :  Jehovah  our  God  is  the  single  absolutely  independent  and  abiding 
one,  and  therefore  He  to  whom  alone  divine  reality  belongs.  Still  the  first  ex- 
planation seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  correct.  For  the  demand,  ver.  5,  to  dedi- 
cate to  Him  the  whole  heart  and  undivided  love,  and,  ver.  14,  not  to  go  after 
heathen  gods  (6),  is  thus  based  on  the  fact  that  Jehovah  is  absolutely  one.  In 
the  later  books,  comp.  in  the  way  of  illustration  such  passages  especially  as  Isa. 
xliii.  10,  xliv.  6,  xlv.  5,  xlv.  18,  etc. 

Another  question  is,  whether  the  gods  of  the  heathen  did  not  exist  according 
to  the  Old  Testament,  if  not  as  gods,  at  least  as  living  leincjs,  perhaps  as 
demons.     But  for  this  also  there  is  no  evidence  ;  for  the  expression  ^^T^,  Deut. 
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xxxii.  17,  discussed  in  §  37,  and  specially  appealed  to  iu  tliis  connection,  though 
in  the  Septuagint  it  is  rendered  dat/xovta,  gives  us  in  its  true  meaning,  la7-ds, 
nothing  but  the  conception  of  the  heathen  (7).  It  is  rather  characteristic  of  the 
antagonism  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  worship  of  idols,  that  the  images  are 
identified  with  the  gods  themselves,  and  thereby  the  nullity  of  the  latter  is 
shown  ;  compare  passages  like  Isa.  xliv.  Off.,  Jer.  x.  3  ff.  In  Isa.  xlvi.  1  f.,  com- 
pared with  xli.  29,  the  distinction  between  the  gods  and  their  images  is  simply  ap- 
parent for  the  sake  of  vividness.  Note  also  the  practical  demonstration  of  the 
nullity  of  Baal,  1  Kings  xviii.  21  fi.  (at  the  scene  on  Carmel). 

(1)  Schultz,  in  his  Old  Testament  Theology,  p.  440  ff.,  treats  the  question  on  the 
whole  very  well,  and  in  a  peculiar  way.  Compare  especially  the  thorough 
investigation  of  Baudissiu  in  Part  I.  :  "  The  Old  Testament  view  of  the  heathen 
gods." 

(2)  In  Isa.  vi.  8,  the  seraphim  are  comprehended  in  the  ^^^  ;  Zech.  xiv.  5  speaks 
of  the  descent  of  Jehovah  with  all  the  holy  ones. 

(3)  In  Gen.  xxviii.  15  f.,  the  promise  is  given  to  Jacob  that  God  will  lead 
him  wherever  he  goes  ;  Jacob  says  on  awaking  :  I  knew  not  that  God  is  also  in 
this  place.     Thus  the  too  exclusive  view  is  here  corrected. 

(4)  Vatke's  remarks  on  this  in  his  Religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  705-707, 
are  very  sound  ;  compare  also,  on  the  tendency  to  monotheism  in  tlie  Greek 
religion,  Roth's  review  of  Nagelsbach's  "  Homeric  Theology,"  Erl.  Zeitschr.  1841. 

(5)  Judg.  xi.  24.  Jephthah,  in  negotiating  with  Moab,  says  :  "Is  it  not  so, 
what  thy  god  Chemosh  gives  thee  to  inherit,  that  thou  inheritest?" 

(6j  Judaism  is  certainly  right  in  continually  proclaiming  the  passage  Deut. 
vi.  4  (called  the  VQ'^,  from  its  first  word)  as  the  most  holy  word,  which  includes 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  monotheism. 

(7)  The  designation  of  the  heathen  gods  as  D'Tl^  (§  42)  speaks  also  against 
this  idea.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  in  1  Cor.  viii.  4  ff.,  x.  19  f.,  Paul,  when  he 
uses  the  word  ^ai[i6via  in  speaking  of  the  Greek  gods,  takes  it  from  the  LXX 
Deut.  xxxii.  17  ;  but  Paul  there  maintains,  in  ray  opinion,  not  that  the  individiuil 
heathen  gods  are  demons,  but  only  that  in  the  service  of  the  heathen  gods 
a  demonic  element  jirevails. 


IV,  GOD  AS  THE  HOLY  0:SE. 

§44. 

Formal  Definition  of  the  Idea. 

God  is  J^l^l^,  the  Holy  One  (1).  Etymologically,  the  root-meaning  of  t^'llp^ 
cannot  be  exactly  defined.  According  to  the  most  likely  view,  the  stem  ly^p 
is  related  to  IJ'in,  cognate  with  the  root  t^H,  as  the  root-meaning  of  which, 
"  enituit,  to  break  forth  with  splendor,"  is  to  be  accepted.  Thus  the  idea  of  the 
breaking  forth  of  brilliant  light  would  lie  in  the  word  ;  compare  specially  Isa. 
X.  17,  where  the  epithet  ^'  Light  of  Israel'''  corresponds  to  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  [  This  view  must  be  given  up.  With  far  greater  probability  the  word 
I^np  must  be  referred  to  the  fundamental  meaning,  "separated,"  from  which  the 
more  specific  meaning  "pure"  could  be  directly  derived.]  In  order  to  get  the 
full  biblical  meaning  of  the  word,  we  must  follow  the  historical  development  of 
the  thoujicht. 
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The  designation  of  God  as  the  Holy  One  appears  first  in  the  Old  Testament  at 
the  redemption  of  Israel  and  the  founding  of  the  theocracy.  The  first  declaration 
of  the  divine  holiness  is  found  in  Moses'  song  of  praise,  Ex.  xv.  11,  where  it  is 
said,  in  reference  to  God's  great  deeds  in  leading  Israel  out  of  Egypt :  "  Who  is 
like  Thee  among  the  gods,  glorious  in  holiness,  to  be  praised  with  awe,  doing 
.wonders?"  To  this  it  corresponds  that  Israel  also,  when  received  into  the 
covenant  of  God,  receives  the  predicate  of  the  holy  people,  xix.  6.  The  stamp 
of  holiness  is  so  imprinted  on  the  events  at  the  founding  of  the  theocracy,  that, 
as  Achelis  strikingly  reminds  us  (in  the  Studien  und  Kritilen,  1847,  p.  192),  in 
Ex.  xix.  10,  14  the  expression  "sanctify"  is  used  for  the  same  action  which  is 
called  in  Gen.  xxxv.  2  "  cleanse  yourselves."  All  covenant  regulations  rest  on 
the  principle  :  I  am  holy,  and  ye  must  also  be  holy  (Lev.  xi.  44  f.,  and  passages 
like  xix.  2,  xx.  8,  xxi.  8). 

When  holiness  is  predicated  of  the  covenant peo2)le  and  covenant  ordinances,  two 
things  are  imj^lied  :  1st,  being  taken  out  of  worldliness ;  2J,  being  appro- 
priated by  God, — a  relation  of  special  appropriation  to  Him.  Whenever  this 
character  of  holiness  pertains  to  anything,  this  never  rests  on  a  natural  quality. 
Nothing  created  is  in  itself  holy.  The  idea  of  natural  purity  and  impurity  does 
not  coincide  with  that  of  holiness  and  unholine.ss.  The  holiness  of  the  creature 
always  goes  back  to  an  act  of  the  divine  will,  to  divine  election  and  institution  (3). 
In  other  words  :  It  is  always  a  state  in  which  the  creature  is  bound  to  God  by 
the  appointment  of  God  Himself,  which  is  expressed  by  t^Tp,  ti'l'lp,  t^'^p,  ^'TpP  ; 
whereas  the  opposite  expressions  7n,  liX),  ^nn,  etc.  (comp.  Lev.  x.  10,  xxii.  9, 
Ezek.  xxii.  26,  xxxvi.  21,  xxxix.  7,  etc.),  designate  the  profane  as  set  loose, 
freed,  and  abandoned  (4). 

Where  l^l^p  is  a  designation  of  a  divine  attribute,  there  evidently  lies  in  it 
primarily  a  negative  element,  by  which  it  designates  a  state  of  apartness,  God 
raising  Himself  u-p  above  others.  So  Jehovah,  as  the  Holy  One,  stands  first  in 
opposition  to  the  other,  imaginary  gods,  Ex.  xv.  11  :  "  Who  is  like  Thee  among 
the  gods  ?  who  is  like  Thee,  glorious  in  holiness  !"  And  then  also  in  opposition 
to  all  that  is  of  the  creature,  or,  more  generally  expressed,  to  all  that  is  not  He 
Himself,  Isa.  xl.  25  :  "To  whom  will  ye  compare  me  that  I  may  be  like?  saith 
the  Holy  One."  In  other  words:  As  the  Holy  One,  God  is  He  wiio  is  raised 
absolutely  above  the  world  ;  compare  Ps.  xcix.  2-5  where  God's  elevation  over 
all  people  is  connected  with  His  holiness  ;  Isa.  v.  16,  in  which  the  truth  that  the 
holy  God  sanctifies  Himself  in  justice  corresponds  to  His  being  exalted  by  judg- 
ment (comp.  ii.  17).  Accordingly  this  divine  elevation  is  God's  absolute  unique- 
ness, 1  Sam.  ii.  2  :  "There  is  none  holy  like  Jehovah,  for  there  is  none  but  Thee." 
The  positive  expression  for  God's  absolute  elevation  and  uniqueness  would  be, 
that  in  His  transcendence  above  the  world,  and  in  His  apartness  from  the  creat- 
ure, God  is  He  who  ever  preserves  His  own  proper  character,  maintaining  Him- 
self in  that  being  which  is  distinct  from  everything  created. 

This  element  of  the  divine  holiness  was  held  fast,  though  certainly  in  a  very 
superficial  manner,  by  those  who  defined  holiness  as  the  inconiparableness  and 
exclusive  adorableness  of  God.  Thus  Zacharia  in  his  Bihlical  Theology,  and  more 
precisely  Storr  in  his  Doctrina  Christiana,  §  30  (6).— Menken  and  his  school  op- 
posed this  conception  of  the  divine  holiness  (7).     In  opposition  to  the  oidinary 
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conception,  they  maintained  that  the  divine  holiness  does  not  so  much  designate 
the  incomparable  glory  of  God,  as  His  condescending  grace.  His  self-abasmg  love, 
and  thus  does  not  express  the  divine  apartness  from  the  creature,  but  rather  God's 
communication  of  Himself  to  him  ;  according  to  this,  the  expression  ^'^'^P  "la 
synonymous  with  TpH.  In  support  of  this  Menken  referred  to  the  following  pas- 
sages : — Ps.  ciii.,  in  which  in  ver.  1  the  writer  calls  upon  his  soul  to  praise  the 
divine  holiness,  and  then  praises  God  as  the  gracious  One,  He  who  forgives  sin 
and  frees  from  all  evil  (compare  also  Ps.  cv.  3)4'''Hos.  xi.  8  f.,  where  the  divine 
holiness  is  placed  in  connection  with  divine  mercy:  "My  mercies  are  kindled 
together.  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  my  fury,  I  will  not  destroy 
Ephraim  again  :  for  I  am  God,  and  not  man,  holy  in  the  midst  of  thee  ;"  compare 
further,  Ps.  xxii.  4,  xxxiii.  21,  and  other  texts. — It  was  not  difficult  to  show  that 
this  conception  of  Menken  does  not  do  justice  to  the  biblical  thought.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that,  when  God  reveals  Himself  in  His  holiness,  the  main  feeling 
awakened  in  man  is  the  feclmg  of  timidity  before  the  severity  and  fearfulness  of 
the  Divine  Being  ;  thus  from  Ex.  iii.  5  onward,  and  (not  to  look  in  the  first 
instance  at  the  Pentateuch)  compare  further  e.  g.  1  Sam.  vi.  20,  in  which,  after  a 
dreadful  visitation,  it  is  said  :  ''  Who  can  stand  before  Jehovah,  this  holy  God?" 
Isa.  vi.,  where  the  prophet,  on  hearing  the  Trisagion  of  the  seraphim,  cries  out, 
ver.  5,  "  Woe  is  me!  I  am  undone,  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips;"  v.  16, 
where,  in  reference  to  the  approaching  judgment,  it  is  said,  "The  holy  God 
sanctifies  Himself  in  righteousness."  The  Alexandrian  translators  had  a  correct 
feeling  for  this  element.  They  translated  the  word  ti'''"'^  by  o>70f,  an  expression 
derived  from  al^o/iai,  which  points  to  that  revering  dread  which  that  which  is  holy 
demands  for  itself  (8).  But  still,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  clear  from  the  above- 
cited  passages  that  the  conception  of  Menken  must  contain  an  element  of  truth  (9). 
This  element  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  divine  holiness  contains  not  only  the 
divine  self-maintenance,  but  also  the  divine  self -disclosure,  since  God  as  the  Holy 
One  does  not  remain  in  Himself,  but  gives  effect  to  Ilis  holiness  out  of  Himself, 
by  instituting  a  separation  in  the  world,  for  His  own  aims,  electing  a  people  out 
of  the  mass  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  accepting  them  as  His  property,  and  im- 
printing on  the  ordinances  which  He  gives  to  this  people,  and  on  the  historical 
providence  by  which  they  are  guided,  the  stamp  of  this  separation  from  world- 
liness,  and  of  this  specific  relation  to  Himself.  See,  as  the  principal  passage.  Lev. 
XX.  2G  :  "I  am  holy,  and  so  I  have  separated  you  from  among  the  nations  to 
be  mine."  Therefore  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (10)  is  Israel's  Maker  (Isa.  xlv.  11) 
(compare  §  82),  Israel's  Redeemer  (xlix.  7)  (11)  ;  therefore  God,  as  the  holy  God, 
is  the  doer  of  miracles,  {<7?  •^'^■i')  properly  He  that  doeth  "things  apart,"  Ex. 
XV.  11,  On  the  connection  of  the  idea  of  miracle  with  the  divine  holiness,  com- 
pare also  Ps.  Ixxvii.  14  f.,  xcviii.  1  (and  §  G4)  (12).  The  way  in  which,  according 
to  what  has  been  just  developed,  two  things  lie  in  the  divine  holiness, — that  He 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  world,  and  again,  that  He  removes  this  opposition 
by  choosing  in  the  world  some  whom  he  places  in  communion  with  Himself,  or, 
to  make  use  of  Schmieder's  expression,  the  way  in  which  God's  holiness  is  the 
interpenetration  of  God's  self-maintenance  and  self-disclosure, — is  very  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  Isa.  Ivii.  15  :  "Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One,  who  dwells 
eternally,  the  Holy  One  is  liis  name  ;  I  dwell  in  the  heights  and  in  the  holy  place, 
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and  with  those  who  are  broken  and  humble  in  spirit."  (13) — The  passages  urged 
by  Menken  are  also  explicable  from  "what  has  been  noted.  All  demonstrations  of 
the  divine  covenant  of  grace  are  the  issues  of  the  divine  holiness.  Outside  of 
tlfe  theocratic  relations  it  is  closed  to  the  world  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  world  comes 
into  connection  witli  the  divine  kingdom,  it  receives  manifestations  of  the  divine 
holiness  (14). 

(1)  In  virtue  of  its  pregnancy,  the  divine  holiness  (J.  A.  Bengel  calls  it  vere 
inexhauntcB  signijicatiorm)  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  terms  in  the  Bible  to  define. 
Quite  opposite  views  of  its  meaning  have  been  brought  forward.  Of  the  litera- 
ture, compare  Achelis,  "Attempt  to  decide  the  Meaning  of  the  Word  K'Tp 
from  the  History  of  the  Divine  Revelation,"  in  Ullmann's  Studien  iincl  Kritil-en, 
1847,  p.  187  ff. ;  Rupprecht,  "  On  the  definition  of  God's  Holiness,"  in  the  same, 
1849,  p.  684  ff.  ;  Biihr,  Symholih  des  vwsaischen  Kultus,  i.  p.  37,  ii.  p.  27  ff.  ; 
Hofmann,  Ber  Schviftheweis,  1.  p.  81  ff.  ;  Lutz,  Bibl.  Dogmatih,  p.  89  if.,  etc.  ; 
also  my  article,  "  Heiligkeit  Gottes,"  in  Herzog's  Eeul-EncyHop.  xix.  p.  618  flf. 
[and  Delitzsch'sart.  in  2d  ed.  of  Herzog].  Diestel  gives  the  most  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  matter,  "die  Heiligkeit  Gottes,"  Jahrhiicher  fur  deutsche 
Theol.  1859,  p.  3  ff.  [and  Baudissin,  A.  T.  Studien,  ii.  p.  5  flf.]. 

(2)  [Compare  on  the  etymology,  Baudissin,  p.  19  flf.,  and  the  art.  of  Delitzsch, 
p.  714  ff.] 

(3)  On  the  holiness  of  the  covenant  people,  comp.  §  82,  2.— In  the  same  way, 
the  character  of  holiness  is  attached  to  localities  which,  since  the  God  who  revealed 
Himself  in  Israel  manifests  His  presence  in  them,  have  become  appropriated  in 
an  especial  manner  by  Him.  First,  in  Ex.  iii.  5,  the  place  of  the  theojihany  is 
called  holy  ground  ;  while  in  Gen.  xxviii.  17,  on  a  similar  occasion,  it  was  said, 
"  How  dreadful  (^~1^J)  is  this  place  !"  Then  the  tabernacle  is  sanctified  by  being 
filled  with  the  splendor  of  God,  and  because  He  holds  intercourse  with  His  peo- 
]tle  from  this  place  (Ex.  xxix.  43  f.)  ;  the  camp  is  holy,  according  to  Deut.  xxiii. 
15,  because  Jehovah  walks  in  the  midst  of  it.  And  further,  holiness  is  predi- 
cated of  the  times  set  apart  for  divine  worship  (as  early  as  Gen.  ii.  3),  in  speaking 
of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  because  there  already  the  writer  looks  forwaid 
to  the  theocratic  regulation  to  which  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  really  belongs 
(see  later)  ;  lastly,  of  the  actions  in  which  the  people  give  eflfect  to  their  devo- 
tion to  God,  and  of  the  things  which  they  dedicate  to  Him,  and  which  thus  pass 
into  His  ownership. — Diestel,  I.e.,  has  said  very  rightly,  p.  7  :  "  Inside  Mosaism 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  holy  owes  its  origin  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  who  is 
reckoned  throughout  as  an  absolutely  free  and  powerful  personality.  Therefore, 
in  the  most  exact  sense  of  the  word,  nothing  is  holy  in  and  for  itself  till  the  will 
of  Jehovah  declares  it  to  be  His  property."  Sec  the  details  under  the  head  of 
ordinances  of  worship. 

(4)  On  the  latter,  see  Hofmann,  Be?-  Schrifthewcis.  i.  p.  82.  But  we  cannot  agree 
with  Hofmann,  that  in  ^'^'^\^^  the  relation  to  God  is  not  immediately  thought  of, 
and  that  it  means,  generally  speaking,  "what  stands  outside  the  common 
course,  the  common  order  of  things."  That  the  religious  signification  of  K/Ti 
is  inseparable  from  the  word,  is  shown  also  by  the  expressions  KHp^  and  nij'lp, 
which  are  only  employed  in  respect  to  heathenism,  and  which  in  like  manner 
characterize  persons  dedicated  to  the  Deity. — It  is  quite  wrong  to  exjilain  the 
term  H'pnSrD  ^"XD  by  saying  that  war  "  breaks  through  the  common  daily  course  of 
life."  Nay,  in  all  those  passages  where  the  expression  occurs,  it  relates  to  a 
struggle  for  the  cause  of  God,  whether  this  is  the  real  design  (Joel  iv.  9)  or  only 
the  assertion  (Mic.  iii.  5)  of  the  combatants,  or  whether  the  notion  is,  that  the 
combat  is  ordained  to  execute  the  divine  counsel. 

(5)  Upon  this  element  of  divine  self-preservation,  compare  especially  Schmie- 
der,  Betrachtvngen  ilher  das  hohepriesterlicJie  Gebet,  1848,  a  book  which  is  not 
known  so  well  as  it  deserves  to  be.     He  rightly  says,  p.  325  :  "  God's  holiness  is 
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God's  self-preservation,  l)y  virtue  of  which  He  remains  like  Himself  in  all  rela- 
tions which  either  are  in  llini  or  on  which  He  enters  in  any  way,  and  neither 
gives  up  any  part  of  His  divinity  nor  accepts  anything  ungodly." 

(G)  Zachariii,  I.e.  p.  242  :  I  am  holy,  means  :  "  None  may  be  honored  as  God, 
as  Jehovah  is  honored  in  Israel."  Storr,  I.e.:  "  Divina  natura  vocatur  sancta, 
h.  e.  sejuncta  ab  omnibus  aliis  et  incomparabilis." 

(7)  ]\Ienken's  Yersuch  eincr  Anleitung  sum  cigenen  UnterricM  in  den  Wahrheiten 
der  heiligen  Schrift  (a  sort  of  popular  theology),  3d  ed.  1833,  p.  58  (T.  (complete 
edition  of  his  writings,  vi,  p.  46  IT.),  is  especially  to  be  named  ;  compare  also 
Achelis,  in  the  above-cited  essay,  p.  198  f. 

(8)  See  on  this  point  the  subtile  remarks  by  Zezschwitz,  Profangriicitut  uml 
hibl.  SpmcJtgeiM,  1859,  p.  15. 

(9)  "Holiness,"  says  Schmieder  (I.e.  125)  correctly,  "  would  not  be  holiness, 
but  exclusiveness,  if  it  did  not  presuppose  God's  entrance  into  multifarious  rela- 
tions, and  thereby  the  revelation  and  communication  of  Himself." 

(10)  On  tlie  title,  "  The  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  see  Caspari,  in  the  Zeitsehr. 
far  hither.  Theol.  1844,  iii.  p.  92  tf. 

(11)  The  restoration  of  Israel  is  also  an  issue  of  the  divine  holiness,  since  God 
in  virtue  of  this  attribute,  effaces  the  antithesis  in  which  the  rejection  of  Israel 
stands  to  His  purpose  of  election  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  16  if.,  xxxvii.  26-28). 

(12)  Diestel  errs  decidedly  when  he  {I.e.  p.  11)  says  :  "  Jehovah  is  holy,  inas- 
much as  He  belongs  to  the  people  of  Israel,  is  Israel's  property." 

(13)  [Against  the  view  that  the  self-disclosure  of  God  is  contained  in  the  idea 
of  the  divine  holiness,  Baudissin  urges  the  erymology  of  t^^p,,  the  intransitive 
meaning  of  which  makes  it  impossible  to  explain  it  as  "  imj^arting  the  attribute 
of  lioliness"  (p.  22).  If  the  concrete  idea  of  holiness  for  the  root  tl'IP  was 
settled  when  the  adjective  t^Hj^  was  formed,  the  objection  of  Baudissin  would 
be  pertinent,  and  i^np  could  only  signify  one  who  possesses  this  attribute  of  iioli- 
ness,  and  not  one  who  imparts  it.  But  Baudissin  himself  shows  that  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  gives  only  the  signification  "  separated,"  and  we  must  derive 
the  idea  from  what  is  said  of  the  holy  (cf.  e.g.  p.  79  f.).  The  etymological  sig- 
nification of  the  word  presents  us  with  the  problem  to  be  investigated,  viz., 
what  in  God  is  the  specific,  peculiar,  and  singular  thing  on  account  of  which  he 
is  indicated  by  t^np  as  the  separated  or  singular  one,  or,  as  Baudissin  himself 
says,  "  What  special  attribute  ascribed  to  the  Deity  was  regarded  as  so  central  that 
.  .  .  in  it  could  be  found  the  expression  in  general  of  the  divine  existence  ?"  That 
which  constitutes  holiness,  therefore,  cannot  be  determined  l>y  the  original  signi- 
fication of  the  word. — But  the  real  question  is,  whether  the  passages  which  iiave 
been  urged,  as  making  the  self-disclosure  of  God  an  element  in  tlie  idea  of  holiness, 
sustain  this  view.  Comp.  against  it  tlie  remarks  of  Baudissin  on  Isa.  Ivii.  15,  IIos. 
xi.  9,  Ps.  ciii.  etc.,  p.  108  f.  The  translation  of  Lev,  xx.  26,  "  I  am  holy,  and  so 
have  I  separated  you,"  which  represents  the  election  of  Israel  as  the  result  of  the 
divine  holiness,  is  regarded  by  Baudissin  (p.  95)  as  changing  the  meaning.  The 
1  consecutive  in  ^'^^S^l,  which  is  made  to  mean  "  and  so,"  may  be  understood  as  ex- 
pressing a  different  thought.  Baudissin  thinks  it  to  be,  not  that  Israel's  election  is 
an  effect  of  the  holiness  of  Jehovah,  but  that  the  requirement  of  holiness  from 
Israel  is  placed  on  the  ground  tliat  he  who  has  chosen  Israel  as  his  own  is  holy.] 

(14)  CorajDare  also  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  theology  of 
prophecy. 

§45. 

Fuller  Definition  of  the  Idea. 

But  the  idea  of  the  divine  holiness  has  been  only  formally  defined  by  what  we 
have  said  hitherto.  If,  in  order  to  come  at  the  concrete  side  of  the  matter,  we 
proceed  from  the  question,  What  is  the  meaning  of   Ood^s  sanctifying  a  people  to 
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nimself? — generally  speaking,  the  answer  is,  that  it  relates  to  the  restoration  of 
a  perfect  life,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  (1).  Now,  if  we  argue  from  this  to 
the  meaning  of  the  divine  holiness,  it  may  be  defined  concretely  as  an  absolute 
jjerfection  of  life,  but  essentially  in  an  ethical  sense.  Many,  indeed,  have  gone 
further,  among  whom  are  J.  A.  Bengel  (2)  and  Rupprecht  ;  the  view  of  the  latter 
(I.e.  p.  691)  comes  to  this,  that  the  holiness  of  God  designates  the  whole  divine 
perfection,  majesty,  and  blessedness,  "  the  whole  complex  of  that  which  we,  in 
our  human  imperfection  and  shortsightedness,  are  wont  to  look  at  and  represent 
singly  in  the  individual  attributes  of  God." — It  is  indeed  true  that  the  notions  of 
divine  Iioliness  and  glorij  are  related.  We  may  say,  with  Oetinger,  holiness  is 
hidden  glory,  and  glory  disclosed  holiness.  The  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  for 
example,  are  sanctified,  because  Jehovah  filled  them  with  His  glory,  and  made 
His  dwelling-place  in  them  (Ex.  xl.  34  ;  1  Kings  viii.  11).  In  the  same  way,  in 
Isa.  vi.  3,  the  praise  of  God  as  the  Holy  One  corresponds  to  the  proclamation. 
The  earth  is  full  of  His  glory.  But  the  divine  glory  reaches  beyond  the  spheres 
in  which  the  divine  holiness  operates.  When  it  is  said  in  Gen.  viii.  3,  "  How 
glorious  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !"  it  could  not  be  said  in  the  same  sense, 
"  How  holy  is  Thy  name,"  etc.  God's  glory  extends  over  nature,  and  is  attrib- 
uted to  Him  by  all  His  creatures  (Ps.  civ.  31)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  course  of 
nature  serves  the  divine  holiness  only  so  far  as  God  employs  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  His  kingdom,  and  makes  use  of  the  powers  of  nature  for  them.  8o, 
also,  the  divine  spirit  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  cosmical  principle  of  life,  but 
is  such  only  as  it  rules  in  the  theocracy  (Isa.  Ixiii.  10  f.  ;  Ps.  li.  13). 

From  this  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  unlimited  extension  of  the  idea  of  the 
divine  holiness  above  cited  cannot  be  correct.  But  let  us  consider,  further,  what 
sort  of  fear  it  is  that  seizes  man  when  God  is  revealed  as  the  Holy  One.  It  is 
evidently  not  simply  the  feeling  of  creature  weakness,  but  predominantly  and  spe- 
cifically the  feeling  of  human  sinfulness  and  impurity  (Isa.  vi.  5  and  elsewhere). 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  divine  holiness,  even  if,  as  absolute  perfection  of  life, 
it  involves  the  negation  of  all  bonds  of  creature  finitude  (from  which  passages  like 
Isa.  xl.  25  are  explained),  is  nevertheless  mainly  separation  from  the  impurity  and 
sinfulness  of  the  creature,  or,  expressed  positively,  the  clearness  and  purity  of  the 
divine  nature,  which  excludes  all  communion  with  what  is  wicked.  In  this  sense 
the  symbolical  designation  of  the  divine  holiness  is,  that  God  is  light  (comp.  Isa. 
X.  17)  (3). — Now  with  this  corresponds  the  fact,  that  the  divine  holiness,  as  a 
reweaZ^fZ  attribute,  is  not  an  abstract  power,  which  merely  pronounces  over  the 
finite,  as  such,  the  judgment  of  nothingness,  but  is  the  divine  self-representation 
and  self-testimony  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  world  a  participation  in  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  life  (4). — By  means  of  this  ethical  conception  of  divine 
holiness,  the  Old  Testament  is  distinguished  from  Islam,  in  which  the  designa- 
tion of  God  as  the  Holy  King  shows  merely  the  divine  elevation  and  majesty,  and 
therefore  in  Islam  the  divine  righteousness  is  also  conceived  of  as  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  the  power  of  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent  one  (5). 

(1)  See  Diestel.  I.e.  p.  12  ff. 

(2)  On  this  subject  I3engel  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  Kasp.  Neumann  (see 
Bengel's  JAterary  Correspondence,  published  by  Burk,  1836,  p.  52  if.)  :  "  De  Deo 
ubi  scrii^tura  nomen  illud  t^lp  enunciat,  statuo  non  denotare  solam   puritatem 
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voluntatis,  sed  quicquid  de  Deo  cognoscitur,  ct  quicquid  insuper  de  Illo,  si  se 
uberius  revelare  velit,  cognosci  possit,"  etc.,  ou  which  lie  seeks  to  prove  that  all 
the  divine  attributes,  also  the  divine  self-existence,  eternity,  omnipotence,  etc., 
are  contained  in  holiness.  (The  letter  written  in  1712  is,  however,  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  rather  immature  and  youthful  work  in  the  whole  style  of  treatment.) 

(3)  Compare  the  definition  of  the  divine  holiness  in  Quenstedt  as  Summa  in  Deo 
puritas  ;  also  Thomasius,  Dograatik  i.  p.  137,  and  especially  p.  141  ;  Godet,  la 
Saintete  de  Dleu,  Neuch.  1804,  p.  8.  [So  substantially  Ewalcl  understands  the 
divine  holiness.     {Lehre  von.  Gott,  ii.  p.  239  f.).] 

(4)  In  antithesis  to  the  heathen  gods,  who  more  or  less  foster  wickedness  and 
are  its  patrons,  it  is  said  of  Israel's  God,  Ps.  v.  5  f[.,  "  Thou  art  not  a  God  whom 
crime  delighteth,  neither  shall  a  wicked  person  dwell  with  Thee  ;  the  insolent 
shall  not  appear  Ijefore  Thine  eyes  ;  Thou  hatest  all  that  do  evil  ;  Thou  blottest 
out  those  who  speak  lies  ;  Jehovah  abhors  the  man  of  lying  and  blood."  In  ref- 
erence to  this  etiiical  meaning  of  the  divine  holiness,  compare  also  Hos.  xi.  D, 
where  God  is  called  "the  Faithful  and  IToly  One  ;"  Hab.  i.  12,  in  connection 
with  ver.  13  ;  Job  vi.  10  [also  Jolin  xvii.  11,  17]. 

(5)  See  on  this,  Dettinger,  "  Beitrage  zu  einer  Theologie  des  Korans,"  in  the 
Tahinger  Zeitschr.filr  Theol.  1834,  i.  p.  25. 


§46. 

Characteristics  connected  tcith  the  Divine   Holiness:    1.  Imi^ossihility  of  Picturing 
God,  Omnipresence,   Spirituality. 

A  number  of  other  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Being  are  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  divine  holiness,  and  must  now  be  enumerated. 

Inasmuch  as  the  divine  holiness  is  the  separateness  of  the  Divine  Being  from 
all  finiteness  of  the  creature,  it  includes  the  impossibility  of  forming  an  image  of 
the  Divine  Being.  For  the  connection  of  the  two  ideas  compare  the  passage  Isa. 
xl.  25,  already  quoted  (§  44).  On  this  is  grounded  the  prohibition  of  represent- 
ing God  by  an  image.  It  is  true  that  no  more  would  follow  directly  from  the 
passages  Ex.  xx.  4,  Deut.  v.  8,  than  that  God  is  not  to  be  represented  by  the 
image  of  any  existing  creature.  But  Deut.  iv.  15  fl.  shows  that  the  prohibition 
of  any  figure  and  form  of  the  Divine  Being  is  absolute.  And  not  only  is  the 
representation  of  the  Divine  Being  by  an  image  made  by  the  hand  of  man  ex- 
cluded, but  also  the  adoration  of  the  divine  in  the  constellations,  ver.  19  com- 
pared with  xxix.  25  (1).  Now  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  HiH'  riJIDJjl  is  spoken 
of  in  Num.  xii.  8,  we  are  to  understand  here,  as  in  the  theophanies  spoken  of  in 
Genesis,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  sinking  of  God's  being  into  visi- 
bility, and  that  being  in  itself  (2).  Neither  can  any  argument  contradictory  to 
the  clear  utterances  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  idea  of  God  be  drawn  from 
anthropomorphisms — using  the  word  in  the  more  limited  sense,  in  distinction  from 
anthropopathies,  to  denote  those  expressions  in  the  Scriptures  in  which  parts  of 
the  human  body,  or  more  generally  the  senses,  are  transferred  to  God,  so  that 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  etc.,  and  hence  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  the  like,  are  used 
in  speaking  of  Him.  No  religion  can  dispense  with  such  anthropomorphic  ex- 
pressions when  it  enters  into  the  s])here  of  representative  thought,  and  everything 
depends  on  making  it  sure  that  the  literal  application  of  such  expressions  shall 
be  corrected  by  the  whole  concejjtion  of  the  idea  of  God  (3).     It  is  also  to  be 
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noted,  that  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  -which  are  found  the 
strongest  utterances  on  the  freedom  of  the  Divine  Being  from  creature  forms  (as 
Ps.  1.  12  f.,  etc.),  the  anthropomorphisms  are  not  the  less  frequent.  — Still  the 
question  remains  to  be  answeied,  whether  and  how  far,  according  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Divine  Being  is  freed  from  the  limitations  of  space.  It  is  self-evident  that 
the  Pentateuch  regards  God,  to  whom,  Deut.  x.  14,  the  heaven  and  the  heavens 
of  heaven,  the  earth  and  all  that  is  upon  it,  belong,  as  omnipresent,  even  when 
such  express  delineations  of  omnipresence  as  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  are  not  found  in  the 
Pentateuch.  In  different  passages,  however,  it  is  explicitly  declared  that  wher- 
ever man  is,  God  gives  him  to  experience  His  protecting  nearness,  or  more  gener- 
ally expressed.  His  communion.  Compare  such  passages  as  Gen.  xvi.  13,  xxviii.  15 
ff.,  xlvi.  4,  etc.  Beyond  this,  the  Pentateuch  has  mainly  to  do  with  the  special 
presence  which  God  gives  by  living  among  Ilis  people,  when  He  localizes  His 
yidiQQ,  His  name,  His  glory — the  so-called  Shekhina  (comp.  §  63). — The  express 
■■  declaration  that  God  is  spirit  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
rather  accustomed  to  say  that  'God  has  the  spirit,  and  causes  it  to  go  out  from 
Him  ;  by  which,  however,  the  Spirit  is  indicated  as  the  element  of  God's  life  ; 
compare  Isa.  xl.  13,  Ps.  cxxxix.  7,  and  further  the  contrast,  Isa.  xxxi.  3.  The 
absolute  personality  of  God  is  pregnantly  expressed  in  the  word  XIH  "JK,  "  I  am 
He,"  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  Isa.  xliii.  10. 

(1)  Deut.  iv.  15  ff.  :  "  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves  ;  for  ye 
saw  no  manner  of  figure  (nj1DJ^-^3)  when  Jehovah  spake  to  you  in  Horeb  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire,"  etc.  Ver.  19:  "Thou  shalt  not  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto 
heaven  ;  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  tlie  stars,  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  thou  shalt  not  suffer  thyself  to  be  seduced  to  worship  them,  and  to  serve 
them,  which  Jehovah  thy  God  hath  divided  unto  all  nations  under  heaven." 
That  the  sense  of  the  latter  words  is  not  that  Jehovah  has  divided  the  stars  as 
lights  and  measurements  of  time  to  all  the  nations  under  heaven,  cannot  accord- 
ing to  the  use  of  \h.'^  in  xxix.  25,  be  doubted.  The  meaning  is  that  while  Israel 
has  the  revelation  of  the  true  God,  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  left  to 
worship  the  constellations. 

(2)  On  tliis,  see  the  doctrine  of  revelation. 

(3)  Luther  says  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  in  reference  to  this  :  "  Qui 
extra  ista  invohicra  Deum  attingere  volunt,  isti  sine  scabs  nituntur  ad  ccelum 
ascendere. — Necesse  enim  est,  ut  Deus  cum  se  nobis  revelat,  id  faciat  pervelamen 
et  involucrum  quoddam,  et  dicat :  ecce  sub  hoc  involucre  me  certe  apprehendes." 

§  47. 

2.    77/6'  Divine  Righteousness,  Faithfulness  and  Truth. 

With  the  Divine  holiness  in  its  ethical  character  are  connected  the  attributes  of 
divine  righteousness  and  divine  faitJfulness  and  truth.  These  attributes  are 
united  in  the  main  passage,  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  This  passage  characterizes  Jehovah 
as  the  rock,  that  is,  as  the  immovable  basis  of  confidence  ;  and  gives  the  reason 
for  this  by  pointing  to  the  perfection  and  unblamableness  of  the  Divine  Being 
and  government,  in  virtue  of  which  God  is  designated  the  Truthful  and  Right- 
eous One.  Here  we  must  first  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  divine  righteous- 
ness (nj^iy). 
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God  is  p'"^¥.  The  root-meaning  of  p^^is  (according  to  the  Arabic)  "to  be 
straight ;"  and  thus,  according  to  its  original  meaning,  tlie  expression  corresjionds 
most  nearly  with  '^'^\,  with  which  it  is  united  in  the  above  passage.  The  word  P^'^V 
expresses  what  is  straight  and  right,  in  the  sense  that  God  in  His  government 
ahvays  does  what  is  suitable  :  namely,  first,  what  answers  fully  to  His  aim  ;  and 
secondly,  what  answers  to  the  constitution  of  the  object  of  the  divine  action. 
Specially,  but  not  exclusively,  the  sphere  in  which  the  np"Ji*  manifests  itself  is  the 
judicial  activity  of  God.  But  the  divine  righteousness,  notwithstanding  its  close 
connection  with  divine  holiness,  has  the  peculiarity  that  its  sjihere  of  action 
extends  beyond  the  theocracy  and  theocratic  relations  ;  nay,  in  one  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament,  even  the  animals  are  comprehended  under  the  government  of  the 
divine  •^P"'^,  Ps.  xxxvi.  7  (2)  ;  a  declaration  on  which  Jonah  iv.  11  sheds  light. 
Still  the  proper  sphere  of  the  righteous  government  of  God  is  mankind,  and  this 
without  qualification,  even  where  men  stand  in  no  special  relation  to  the  divine 
kingdom.  According  to  Gen.  xviii.  25,  Jehovah  is  judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  as 
such  He  will  do  right,  and  not  permit  the  lot  of  the  godless  to  fall  on  the  right- 
eous (3).  In  this  connection,  in  which  God  gives  to  every  one  his  due,  p'^.V  ap- 
pears also  in  Ex.  ix.  27,  where  Pharaoh  says,  in  giving  honor  to  God's  right- 
eousness :  "  Jehovah  is  the  Righteous  One  (p"^?fn),  I  and  my  people  are  the 
offenders  (□'>:'^^ri)."  This  passage  and  that  of  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  from  which  we 
started,  are  the  only  ones  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which  the  righteousness  of  God  is 
expressly  mentioned.  The  principle  of  the  theocratic  ordinances  is  holiness. 
Certainly  what  is  said  in  Isa.  v.  16,  in  reference  to  the  judgment,  "  The  holy  God 
is  sanctified  by  righteousness,"'  must  apply  in  general  to  the  government  of  God 
in  His  kingdom  (as  presented  already  in  the  Pentateuch);  all  God's  deeds  which 
constitute  the  divine  guidance  of  the  kingdom,  and  bring  about  the  right,  the 
D'P3k:/p  which  the  Pentateuch  sets  forth,  are  thus  manifestations  of  His  HpHi*. 
But  to  specify  the  Hpl^  as  the  attribute  which  acts  in  securing  the  holy  aim  of 
His  kingdom  pertains  to  prophecy,  while  the  general  ethical  relations  of  the 
divine  righteousness  are  discussed  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Hebrew  Hhokhma. 

As  in  the  idea  of  Jehovah  who  is  absolutely  immutable  (comp.  §  39),  so  also  in 
the  idea  of  the  holy  One  in  virtue  of  its  ethical  meaning,  the  attribute  of  truth 
and  faithfulness  is  given  ;  compare  Isa.  xlix.  7,  |^>?J  "^'^^^  njrt'  ;  Hos.  xi.  9, 
|OHJ  D'K/np  =  the  faithful  Albholy  One.  Hence  God  is  called  H^TO^  %  in  the 
above-cited  passage  in  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  and  in  Ps.  xxxi.  6  r^Qi^  vN  ;  and  the  ap- 
pellation of  God  as  "11^,  rocJc,  safe  retreat,  in  tlie  passage  in  Deuteronomy  refers  to 
this.  The  antiquity  of  this  last  name  is  indicated  by  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
personal  names  in  the  Pentateuch  :  "I1i"7?<  (my  God  is  a  rock).  Num.  i.  5  ;  7^''"i!|]f 
(my  rock  is  God),  iii.  3o  ;  nK/n^^  (my  rock  is  the  Almighty),  i.  6  ;  l^^ms  (the 
rock  redeems),  i.  10  (comp.  §  88,  note  8).  In  the  Old  Testament  this  attribute  is 
specially  emphasized  in  referring  to  the  divine  woi'd  of  promise,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  divine  action  therewith.  One  of  the  chief  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch is  Num.  xxiii.  19  ;  compare  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  Ps.  xxxvi.  6. 

(1)  Compare  Diestel,  "  Die  Idee  der  Gerechtigkeit,  vorzuglich  im  A.  T.,  bib- 
lisch-theologisch  dargestellt,"  Jahrl.  filr  deutsche  Theol.  ISCO,  p.  173  ff.  [and 
Kautsch,  JJehcr  die  Derivate  des  Stamvies  pTj,  Tiib.  1881]. 
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(2)  [As  the  diilereut  meanings  of  the  derivatives  of  this  root  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment may  be  traced  back  to  the  idea  of  conformity  to  a  rule,  so  also  according 
to  Kautsch,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  root  in  Arabic  is  not,  as  is  usually 
regarded,  "to  be  straight,"  but  "to  be  accordant,"  and  so  -with  an  external 
rule,  or  a  matter  of  fact. J 

(3)  In  this  lies  an  element  which  is  quite  essential  to  the  "^pIV,  namely,  that  it 
is  always  action  by  rule  and  measure. 

§48. 
3.    The  Jealous    God. 

Lastly,  it  is  included  in  the  idea  of  divine  holiness  that  God  is  ?i  jealous  Ood, 
SiJp.  hn  (or  J<ii)p.  %),  Ex.  xxxiv.  14  (1)  ;  Deut.  vi.  15.  The  divine  zeal  is  the 
energy  of  the  divine  holiness  ;  this  idea  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  that  of  holi- 
ness as  the  idea  of  'n  7X  to  that  of  Jehovah  ;  hence  it  is  said  in  Josh.  xxiv.  19  : 
"  The  All-holy  God,  that  is,  the  Xiilp  ^>«."    The  divine  HN^p  has  a  twofold  form  : 

1.  It  turns  itself  avengingly  against  every  violation  of  the  divine  will.  In  vir- 
tue of  His  n^Jp,  the  holy  God  extirpates  all  that  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  Him. 
God's  jealousy  turns  especially  against  idolatry,  by  which  the  divine  uniqueness 
is  assailed,  see  e.g.  Deut.  xxxii.  31  (2),  and  generally  against  all  sin  by  which 
God's  holy  name  is  desecrated  ;  the  El-qanna  is  jij^  Ipb,  Ex.  xx.  5  compared 
with  Josh.  xxiv.  19.  Thus  the  divine  "^^^p  manifests  itself  as  divine  wrath,  ^^p, 
^^  "^1"^^..,  and  similar  expressions  (3).  For  wrath  (as  Ullmann  has  strikingly 
defined  it)  is  the  strong  excitement  of  the  voluntative  {wollenden)  spirit  in  resist- 
ance to  restraint,  and  thus  the  wrath  of  God  is  the  most  intense  energy  of  the 
holy  will  of  God,  the  zeal  of  His  wounded  love,  f  ompare,  on  the  connection  of 
the  two  ideas,  jealousy  and  wrath,  Deut.  vi.  15,  xxxii.  21  f.,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  58  f. 
The  consuming  power  of  wrath  is  symbolized  by  fire  ;  hence  in  Deut.  iv.  24  it  is 
said,  "A  consuming  fire  is  the  5<Jp  ^^, "  a  fire  which  burns  down  to  Hades; 
comp.  xxxii.  21  f.  The  inner  essential  connection  of  wrath  with  the  divine  holi- 
ness is  made  especially  clear  by  the  passage  Isa.  x.  17  :  "  The  Light  of  Israel 
becomes  a  fire,  and  his  Holy  One  a  flame,  which  burns  and  consumes  his  thorns  and 
briers."  Because  wrath  is  a  manifestation  of  divine  holiness,  the  occasion  of  its 
outburst  (as  Ritschl  and  Diestel  have  rightly  urged)  does  not  lie  in  a  capricious 
divine  humor  or  natural  malignity,  as  the  gods  of  the  heathen  fall  into  a  pas- 
sion, but  wholly  in  the  person  smitten  by  it.  If  man  denies  and  rejects  the  testi- 
mony of  the  holy  God  which  was  given  to  him,  justice  must  be  executed  upon  him 
in  his  resistance  to  God's  will,  which  alone  is  in  the  right,  by  his  being  reduced  to 
his  own  nothingness.  Breach  of  the  covenant,  and  the  malignant  interference  with 
the  aim  of  the  covenant,  are  the  offences  that  chiefly  kindle  the  divine  wrath  ; 
comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  10,  Num.  xxv.  3,  Deut.  xxxi.  17  in  connection  with  ver.  16.  The 
opposite  of  the  divine  wrath  is  what  the  Old  Testament  expresses  by  DHJ,  DnJi^H, 
which  literally  mean  breathing  in,  fetching  one's  breath.  But  the  manifestation 
of  wrath  also  receives  its  measure  from  divine  holiness,  which  measure  is 
ordained  by  the  divine  aim  of  salvation,  and  hence  it  is  not  the  sway  of  blind 
passion  ;  comp.  passages  like  IIos.  si.  9,  Jer.  x.  24,  and  the  parable  Isa. 
xxviii.  23  fE.  (4). 
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2.  Jehovah  is  jealous  not  for  Himself  alone,  but  also  for  Ilis  lioly  feojAe^  so  far 
as  they  are  in  a  position  of  grace,  or  are  taken  into  favor  again  by  Him.  From 
this  side  the  nXJp  is  the  zeal  of  Love,  as  an  energetic  vindication  of  the  unmatched 
relation  in  which  God  has  placed  His  people  to  Himself.  The  idea  is  found  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  36  ff. ;  but  the  expression  '?  ^^p,  "  to  be  jealous  for,"  is  not  found  till 
the  prophets,  Joel  ii.  18,  Zech.  i.  14,  viii.  2.  On  this  side  also  the  HNJp  is  a 
kindling,  but  a  kindling  in  pity  ;  comp.  Hos.  xi.  8,  'P^nJ  ^"i?p3J.  According 
to  this,  God's  sparing  mercy,  "70^1,  Joel  ii.  18,  is  developed  from  '<^'^}\^.  The 
connection  of  these  notions  stands  out  with  special  distinctness  in  Ex.  xxxii.  If. 
When  the  divine  wrath  goes  out  against  the  people,  xxxii.  10,  after  the  first 
breach  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  Moses  appeases  it,  ver.  11  f.,  by  awakening  the 
other  side  of  the  divine  zeal,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  God  as 
against  Egypt  to  complete  the  work  of  redemption  begun  for  the  people  ;  and 
so  the  manifestation  of  wrath  turns  round  and  makes  room  for  the  divine  mercy, 
xxxiv.  6. — The  anthropopathies  of  the  Old  Testament  come  for  the  most  part 
under  what  is  here  discussed  ;  that  is,  those  declarations  concerning  God  in  which 
human  emotions,  and  changes  in  these  emotions,  are  attributed  to  Him.  These,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  not,  like  the  anthropomorphisms,  to  bo 
regarded  purely  as  figurative  expressions.  They  actually  express  real  relations  of 
God  to  the  world,  and  are  only  designated  after  the  analogy  of  human  condi- 
tions. If  a  change  of  such  conditions  is  spoken  of,  this  means  only  a  change  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  divine  holiness,  which  is  in  itself  changeless,  enters  to 
changeable  man.  And  so  it  can  be  said,  Ps.  xviii.  25  f. :  "Towards  the  pious 
Thou  showest  Thyself  pious  ;  to  the  upright  man  Thou  showest  Thyself  upright  ; 
towards  the  pure  Thou  showest  Thyself  pure  ;  and  to  the  perverse  Thou  showest 
Thyself  perverse."  The  same  God  whose  guidance  approves  itself  to  the  pious 
as  pure  and  good,  must  apjxjar  like  a  malicious  power  to  the  perverse  whose 
path  He  crosses.  Especially  1  Sam.  xv.  shows  that  the  Old  Testament  does  not 
suppose  a  change  in  the  divine  nature  itself.  Samuel  says,  ver.  29  :  "  The  Rock 
of  Israel  does  not  deceive,  and  does  not  repent  of  anything  ;  for  He  is  not  a  man, 
that  He  should  repent  of  anything  ;"  and  immediately  after  it  is  said,  ver.  35  : 
"  Jehovah  repented  that  He  had  made  Saul  king."  The  anthropopathies  serve 
to  keep  wakeful  and  strong  the  consciousness  of  the  living  holy  God,  the  idea  of 
whom  man  so  willingly  volatilizes  into  abstractions. 

(1)  Ex,  xxxiv,  14  :  "  Jehovah,  the  jealous  One,  is  His  name  ;  He  is  a  jealous 
God." 

(2)  Deut.  xxxii.  21  :  "  They  provoked  my  jealousy,  'J^Wp,  by  their  idols." 

(3)  The  wrath  of  God  has  of  late  years  been  discussed  in  several  monographs. 
Comp.  Ritschl,  De  ira  Dei,  1859,  also  his  Lehre  von  der  Rechtfertigung  II.  118  if.; 
Weber,  Vom  Zorne  Oottes,  1862  ;  Bartholomai,  "  VomZorne  Gottes,"  in  the  Jahr- 
luch.fiir  deutscTie  Theol.  1861,  p.  256  ff. 

(4)  Hos.  xi.  9  :  "I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  my  anger,  nor  destroy 
Ephraim  again  ;  for  I  am  God  and  not  man,  holy  in  the  midst  of  thee," — Com- 
pare further  the  prophetic  part  of  the  book. 
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SECOND    CHAPTER, 

THE  RELATION  OF  GOD  TO  THE  WORLD. 
§49. 

Oeneral  Survey. 

The  existence  of  the  world  as  absolutely  due  to  the  divine  causality  is  pre- 
sented in  three  propositions  : — 

1.  When  reflection  is  directed  to  the  existence  of  the  world,  both  as  to  its  begin- 
ning and  as  to  its  subsistence,  we  reach  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  and  presei'- 
vation  of  the  world. 

2.  When  we  consider  how  the  world  is  so,  and  not  otherwise,  we  get  the  doc- 
trine of  the  aim  of  the  world  and  of  divine  providence,  with  which  is  connected 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  causality  to  the  wichedness  and  evil  in  the 
world. 

3.  For  the  realization  of  His  aim,  God  enters  on  a  peculiar  7-elation  to  the  world  ; 
the  means  by  which  God  brings  about  this  His  special  relation  to  the  world  are 
exhibited  in  the  doctrine  of  revelation. 

FIRST   DOCTRINE.  —  ON   THE    CREATION   AND    PRESERVATION   OF   THE   WORLD. 

I.     ON   THE    CREATION. 

§50. 

1.    Creation  hy  the  Word, 

The  Mosaic  doctrine  of  creation  rests  on  the  two  fundamental  thoughts,  viz.: 
that  the  production  of  the  world  proceeded  from  the  Word  and  from  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

The  form  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  the  speaking,  or  the  word  of  God  ;  God 
mys  that  the  things  shall  be,  and  they  are.  Gen.  i.  3,  6,  9,  etc.  This  n.eans  that 
t\\Q  icoi'ld  originated  through  a  conscious,  free  divine  act;  for  the  word  "said"  is 
simply  the  utterance  of  conscious  and  free  will.  Hence,  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  9,  njV 
corresponds  to  "^??X  ;  compare  ver.  6,  cxlviii.  5,  Isa.  xlviii.  13,  Ps.  cxxxv.  6.  This 
excludes,  first,  every  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  world  by  which  the  divine  being 
Himself  is  drawn  down  into  the  genesis  of  the  world  ;  and  secondly,  the  theory 
according  to  which  the  divine  productive  activity  was  conditioned  at  least  by 
something  existing  originally  outside  of  God,  and  thereby  limited.  In  the 
former  respect  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  stands  in  decided  opposition  to  the 
theories  of  emanation  in  the  oriental  cosmogonies,  in  which  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  made  subject  to  a  necessity  of  nature.  The  view  of  the  account  of  the 
creation,  in  Gen.  i.,  which  seeks  to  find  in  it  a  doctrine  of  emanation,  is  quite  un- 
tenable ;  namely,  that  originally  there  was  nothing  but  emptiness  and  voidness, 
tliat  is,  the  original  substance  swallowed  up  in  darkness,  and  that  God,  who  bore 
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in  Himself  the  germ  of  all  creation,  appears  first  in  ver.  3,  and  causes  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  Him  (1).  This  view  mistakes  the  connection  of  ver.  2  with  ver.  1,  and 
the  Old  Testament  meaning  of  *<"'2.  That  there  is  also  no  notion  of  the  nature  of 
emanation  in  Ps.  xc.  2,  in  case  //inril  as  second  person  refers  to  God  (which  is 
certainly  the  most  probable  explanation),  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  18,  Prov.  xxv.  23.  The  view  of  the  divine  creation  as  generation  is  purely 
poetical  ;  comp.  also  Job  xxxviii.  28  f.  The  divine  creation  is  not  a  dreamy 
■weaving  of  the  original  substance  in  which  it  produces  the  w'orld  from  itself  of 
necessity,  but  a  conscious,  free  production  (2).  It  is  a  fairer  subject  of  discus- 
sion whether  Genesis,  chap,  i.,  does  not  assume  an  eternal  elementary  matter 
(a/iop(i>og  vXt/,  Wisd.  xi.  18)  independent  of  God,  and  so  teach  not  so  much  a  crea- 
tor of  the  world  as  a  shaper  of  the  world — a  Demiurge.  But  even,  according  to 
the  conception  of  vers.  1-3  now  beginning  to  find  currency,  "  In  the  beginning" 
(n'tJ/X"!  as  status  constr.),  "  when  God  created  heaven  and  earth  ;"  then  ver.  2  as 
parenthesis,  "  But  the  earth  was  a  waste  ;"  ver.  3,  "  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light" — the  passage  neither  teaches  that  the  creative  formation  of  the  cosmos 
followed  on  the  presupposition  of  a  chaos,  nor  does  it  say  anything  at  all  about 
this  chaos,  whether  it  proceeded  from  God  or  whether  it  was  eternal.  For  the 
rest,  the  construction  adopted  by  this  explanation  is  decidedly  contradictory  to 
the  thoroughly  simple  formation  of  the  sentences  in  the  first  chapter.  But  if 
ver.  1  is  understood,  according  to  another  view,  as  a  title,  a  summary  state- 
ment of  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  still  (as  Delitzsch  remarks)  the  ^T\2]  !inn  does 
not  appear  as  a  state  witliout  beginning  -lying  behind  the  work  of  creation,  but 
the  K13  r\'t7><15  stands  at  the  head  of  all.  The  third  exposition  seems,  however, 
to  be  the  simplest,  that  ver.  1  is  not  meant  to  be  a  title  of  the  whole,  but  rather 
the  declaration  how  a  first  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  as  prima  materia  pre- 
ceded the  process  portrayed  from  the  second  verse  onwards  ;  compare  how  Job, 
xxxviii.  4-7,  supposes  a  prius  preceding  the  creation  of  the  earth.  By  the  abso- 
lute n'II'N"i3  the  divine  creation  is  fixed  as  an  absolute  beginning,  not  as  a  work- 
ing on  something  which  already  existed,  and  heaven  and  earth  is  wholly  subject- 
ed to  the  lapse  of  time,  which  God  transcends  ;  compare  Ps.  xc.  2,  cii.  26.  The 
expression  ^5^3,  in  agreement  with  the  meaning  of  its  root,  which  is  ("13,  "l£3,  com- 
pare ^^^,  p13,  ;^13,  TID,  mD,  tyii),  etc.)  "  to  cleave,  divide,  separate,"  might  cer- 
tainly favor  the  view  that  only  a  shaping  of  the  world  is  spoken  of  ;  but  the  con- 
stant use  of  N13  in  the  Old  Testament  is  against  this  (3),  the  word  being  always 
used  to  express  the  production  of  something  new  which  has  not  a  previous  exist- 
ence, as  in  Ps.  civ.  30  X"J3  stands  parallel  to  ti'^n,  to  make  new.  Thus  the  fact  is 
explained  that  i<"iI3  never  appears  in  speaking  of  human  working,  and  is  never 
joined  with  the  accusative  of  the  matter  out  of  which  anything  is  created,  as  is  the 
case  with  "i^'  (compare  Gen.  i.  27  with  ii.  7),  with  HE/;;,  and  other  words  of  this 
class.  It  is  clear  from  this  discussion  that  Mosaism  places  itself  above  all  natural  re- 
ligions by  the  declaration, ' '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. ' ' 
Hence  in  Ps.  cxxi.  2  Jehovah  is  called  y^.^]  D;f?U/  nt^;;  ;  Isa.  xlv.  18  says,  ^"^T^^ 
n^i'l  ]n«n  -ir  D'hSkh  X^n  D:o'j;n  5<-i13  ;  He  is  as  such  in  Gen.  xiv.  22,  D'rpK/  HJp 
X"}^],  in  which  is  implied  both  preparer  and  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  (for 
the  former  meaning  of  T}2V,  compare  Deut.  xxxii.  G,  Ps.  cxxxix.  G).     The  idea  of 
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creation  out  of  nothing,  that  is,  that  God  did  not  produce  the  world  out  of  any- 
thing outside  of  Himself,  is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Mosaism,  and  does 
not,  as  Ewald  strangely  supposes,  become  Old  Testament  doctrine  about  the  time 
of  Amos  (4).  How  later  reflection  laid  hold  of  the  simple  utterances  of  the 
record  of  creation,  and  carried  out  farther  the  thoughts  contained  in  them,  is 
especially  shown  in  Ps.  civ.  (which  is  really  a  commentary  on  Gen.  i.). 

(1)  Johannsen  especially  takes  this  view  in  his  book,  The  Cosmogonies  of  the 
Indians  and  Hebrews  discussed  by  comparing  the  Cosmogonies  of  Manu  and  Moses 
(in  German),  1833. 

(2)  So  far,  Ewald  has  handled  the  matter  very  well  in  his  essay,  "  Eiklarung 
der  biblischen  Urgeschichte, "  in  his  Jahrh.  der  iihl.  Wissensch.,  vol.  i.,  1848. 
He  says,  p.  80  :  "  The  free  creating  God  of  the  Old  Testament — how  different 
from  the  heathen  god,  who  has  much  ado  to  create,  and  at  length  to  free  himself 
completely  from  matter,  who  has  to  exert  himself  in  creating,  who  also  creates 
evil,  and  has  no  idea  that  the  creation,  as  a  thing  divine  and  true,  must  in  the 
last  issue  be  purely  good  !  The  Bible  God  does  not  first  approach,  as  it  were  by 
chance,  the  matter  already  there,  or  lazily  make  one  substance  merely  proceed 
from  another  ;  He  is  a  purely  original  active  Creator,  who  comprehends  every- 
thing strictly,  and  firmly  advances  forward." 

(3)  As  is  acknowledged  also  by  Gesenius  in  the  Thesaurus,  i.  p.  235  f.  Comp. 
also  Hitzig,  p.  57  f. 

(4)  Ewald  thinks,  I.e.  p.  85,  that  when  God  is  represented  as  having  formed 
the  mountains  (Amos  iv.  13  compared  with  Ps.  xc.  2),  the  old  chaos  is  hereby 
abolished,  and  the  activity  of  the  Creator  extended  as  far  as  possible.  Comp. 
also  Lehre  wn  Gott,  p.  39  fi. 

§51. 

2.    T7ie  Divine  Spirit  in  the  Creation. 

Since  the  W07'Id  is  placed  otdside  of  God,  it  originated  and  subsists  only  by  the  life 
imparted  to  it  by  His  Spirit ;  thus  it  is  not  separated  from  Him,  although  distinct 
from  Him. 

Because  the  world  is  called  into  being  by  a  free  divine  act,  and  so  is  other 
than  God,  its  life  is  not  a  life  of  God  in  it,  but  yet  is  a  life  imparted  to  it  out  of 
the  divine  fulness  of  life.  This  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  ni"l  (1).  The  life 
of  the  creature,  according  to  the  record  of  creation,  does  not  proceed  from  the 
chaotic  mass  ;  but  life  comes  from  the  God,  who  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  10  [A.  V.  v.  9]  is 
called  in  general  the  fountain  of  life  (D'?n  "ilp^),  to  the  matter  created  by  Him. 
According  to  Gen.  i.  2,  the  Spirit  of  God  acts  on  the  prima  materia,  on  the 
cliaotic  earth  ;  it  hovers  (naniO)  over  the  earth.  The  meaning  "  to  brood," 
which  is  here  given  to  ^n")  by  many  expositors,  cannot  be  proved  from  Deut. 
xxxii.  11,  as  there  the  word  stands  rather  in  the  meaning  of  a  hovering  flight  ; 
but  it  appears  in  the  Syriac,  and  certainly  a  reference  to  the  mother's  life-giving 
activity  may  be  found  in  ^m,  which  is  connected  with  Dm  (2).  But  that  the 
Spirit  of  God,  as  imparting  life,  is  not  a  mere  physical  power,  and  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  word  as  an  expression  of  will,  but  really  acts  in  the  creative 
word,  and  that  therefore  is  itself  endued  with  the  power  of  life,  is  indicated 
by  the  expression  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  where  the  Spirit  is  characterized  as  the  Spirit 
of  the  divine  mouth  ;  it  lies  also  in  Isa.  xl.  13,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  acting  in 
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the  creation  is  a  consciously  working,  an  intelligent  power,  as,  according  to  Ps. 
cxxxix.  7,  the  divine  omnipresence  in  the  world  acts  by  means  of  the  all  penetrat- 
ing Spirit  of  God.  It  is  this  Divine  Spirit  (comp.  §  70)  which,  as  Q^n  DDK^J, 
(the  breath  of  life)  is  breathed  into  man  by  a  special  act  (Gen.  ii.  7  ;  comp.  Job 
xxvii.  3),  and  from  which  all  creature-life  continually  proceeds  (Ps.  civ.  29  f. ; 
comp.  Job  xii.  10  )  (3).  The  doctrine  of  the  creative  word  guards  this  deriva- 
tion of  creature  life  from  the  divine  source  against  being  understood  as  a  doctrine 
of  emanation ;  as  also  do  the  expressions,  l^lp^  DlH-nn  "lY"',  Zech.  xii.  1  ; 
"^^^il  7K-ni1,  Job  xxxiii.  4.  Creature  life  proceeds  from  God,  but  it  does 
not  flow  from  God  ;  it  is  imparted  freely  by  God  to  the  creature  ;  comp.  Isa.  xlii. 
5  (''  He  who  giveth  the  n^"l").  It  is  not  a  life  which  God  lives  in  the  creature, 
but  a  relatively  independent  life  of  the  creature,  derived  from  God,  which  is 
taught  in  these  j^assages. 

(1)  On  this  subject  we  have  a  thorough  monograph  by  Kleinert,  "  Zur  alttest. 
Lehre  vom  Geiste  Gottes,"  JaJu-b.  fiii'  detdsche  Tlieol.  1867,  p.  3  ff. 

(2)  The  fundamental  signification  of  '^m  seems  to  be,  "to  be  soft;"  it  oc- 
curs in  Kal,  in  Jer.  xxiii.  9,  with  the  meaning  "to  be  lax"  ;  in  Piel  it  means, 
"  to  let  oneself  down  gently." 

(3)  Thus  orginate  the  "it:?3-7ri7  ninn  (Num.  xvi.  22),  in  which,  however,  the  one 
Spirit  of  God  is  immanent  in  the  creatures.  Because  the  Old  Testament  does 
not  pause  at  the  multiplicity  of  the  r\inn,  but  refers  them  back  to  the  One  Spirit, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  as  Kleinert  {I.e.  p.  8  ff.)  says,  the  most 
powerful  vehicle  of  the  Old  Testament  monotheistic  view  of  the  world. 


II.     ON   THE    PRESERVATION   OF   THE   WORLD. 

§53. 

The  preservation  of  the  world  is,  on  the  one  hand,  distinguished  in  the  Old 
Testament  from  its  creation  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agency  of  God  in 
this  preservation  is  represented  as  a  continuous  creation. 

1.  The  preservation  is  distinguished  from  the  creation  of  the  world  even  in 
the  account  of  the  creation,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  Gen.  ii.  2,  the  production 
of  the  classes  of  creatures  has  a  conclusion,  which  is  formed  by  the  Sabbath  of 
creation  (1).  A  certain  independence  is  conferred  on  the  living  beings  called 
into  existence  by  the  creation,  by  the  power  of  reproduction.  Gen.  i.  11, 
xxii.  28  ;  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  the  world  is  pledged  by  the  covenant 
with  Noah,  Gen.  viii.  21.  On  this  world-covenant  rest  the  ]'"^.{<J  D!'?i2'  riipn,  Jer. 
xxxiii.  25,  compared  with  vers.  20  and  21,  36,  to  which  "  ordinances  of  heaven 
and  earth"  the  course  of  the  world  is  bound,  Ps.  cxlviii.  6  (2).  In  connection 
with  the  laws  by  which  the  duration  of  each  sphere  of  existence  is  ordained, 
compare  also  such  passages  as  Jer.  v.  22,  Ps.  civ.  9,  Job  xxxviii.  10,  xiv.  5. 

2.  The  continuance  of  this  system  of  the  world  i?  established  at  each  moment 
by  the  divine  omnipotence  ;  the  relative  independence  of  the  creature  is  ever  an 
independence  lent  to  it.  The  preservation  of  the  world  rests  continually  on  the 
same  foundation  as  the  creation,  viz.,  on  God's  word  of  command,  which  He 
utters  continually,  or,  as  it  is  also  expressed,  sends  forth  (compare,  besides  the 
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passages  already  cited  above,  whicli  also  bear  on  this  point,  Ps.  cxlvii.  5, 
xxxiii.  9,  and  in  particular  Ps.  cxlvii.  15-18)  (3)  ;  and  it  rests  just  as  continually 
on  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  He  causes  ever  to  go  fortli.  The  main  passage  for 
this  divine  communication  of  the  Spirit  which  continues  in  the  preservation  of 
the  world  is  again  Ps.  civ.  29  f.:  "Thou  takest  away  their  (the  creatures') 
spirit,  and  they  die,  and  turn  again  to  their  dust  ;  Thou  sendest  forth  Thy 
Spirit,  and  they  are  created  ;  and  Thou  renewest  the  form  of  the  earth."  This 
l^assage  shows  how  the  preservation  of  the  creature  can  be  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  creatio  contmua  ;  and  this  thought,  that  a  creative  working  of 
God  goes  on  in  the  preservation  of  creation,  is  in  general  imprinted  in  va- 
rious forms  on  the  Old  Testament  phraseology  ;  compare,  for  example,  Ex.  iv.  11, 
Isa.  xlii.  5.  The  Psalm  of  creation  also  (Ps.  civ.),  by  using  participles  in  ver.  2, 
characterizes  the  creative  agency  of  God  as  an  agency  which  continues  to  work 
in  the  preservation  of  the  world  (4). — On  this  side,  and  as  far  as  the  creature  is 
conditioned  and  s\ipported  in  each  moment  of  its  existence  by  the  divine  activ- 
ity, it  is  in  itself  empty  and  perishable,  ani  as  such  the  living  creature  is  called 
flesh,  "1^1,  in  distinction  from  the  divine  spirit  of  life  ;  comp.  Gen.  vi.  3,  1?>, 
Isa.  xl.  6  ;  and  for  the  contrast  of  "it^3  and  nil  in  general,  the  passage  Isa.  xxxi.  3. 
Even  the  heaven  and  earth,  although  their  duration  is  assured  to  them,  are  not 
eternal  in  the  sense  in  which  God  is  eternal,  but  are  subject  to  change  :  "  They 
shall  decay,  and  Thou  endurest  ;  they  all  wax  old  like  a  garment  ;  as  a  vesture 
Thou  changest  them,  and  they  are  changed.  But  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy 
years  have  no  end."     Ps.  cii.  27  f.  (5). 

(1)  Gen.  ii.  3  :  "  And  God  completed  on  the  seventh  day  His  work  which  He 
had  made."  This  seemed  strange  to  the  Alexandrians,  because  man,  the  last 
creature,  was  called  into  being  on  the  sixth  day,  and  so  they  altered  it  boldly  to 
kv  Tri  rji-Lepa  rr/  eKTy.  But  in  doing  this  they  showed  that  they  did  not  understand 
what  is  said  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  seventh  day.  It  is  the  seventh  day 
quifinem  imponit,  which  puts  as  it  were  tlie  conclusion  to  the  creation. 

(2)  Ps.  cxlviii.  6 :  "  He  set  them  firmly  to  eternity  and  eternity  ;  He  gave  laws, 
and  they  (the  heavenly  bodies)  do  not  overstep  them." 

(3)  In  Ps.  cxlvii.  15-18,  snow,  hoar  frost,  ice,  etc.,  are  referred  to  the  divine 
word  of  command  sent  forth  on  the  earth. 

(4)  Ex.  iv.  11  :  "  Who  made  man's  mouth  ?  or  who  maketh  dumb,  or  deaf,  or 
seeing,  or  blind  ?"  The  change  to  the  imperfect  Q^iti/'  indicates  that  the  divine 
activity  is  a  continuous  one. — Isa.  xlii.  5  :  "  He  v/ho  createth  the  heaven  (parti- 
ciple ^1''3)  and  spreadeth  it  out,  who  extendeth  the  earth  and  its  offspring,  who 
giveth  breath  to  the  people  upon  it." — Ps.  civ.  2  :  "He  covereth  Himself  with 
light  as  a  garment,  and  spreadeth  out  the  heaven  as  a  covering." 

(5)  The  Old  Testament  Hhokhma  gives  a  further  development  of  these  theo- 
logumena.  There,  in  distinction  from  the  Pentateuch,  the  divine  wisdom  is  re- 
garded as  the  principle  of  the  formation  of  the  world.  The  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  here  referred  to  only  so  far  as  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  doc- 
trine of  Mosaism,  but  only  illustrate  it. 
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SECOND    DOCTRINE. THE    DIVINE    AIM    OP    THE    WORLD.       DIVINE    PROVIDENCE. 

§53. 

The  Design  of  Creation,  and  its  Sealization  tlirovgli  Providence. 

That  a  divine  2>l<in  is  to  be  realized  in  the  world,  and  that  the  divine  creation 
is  therefore  a  teleological  act,  is  shown  in  the  account  of  the  ci-eation,  partly  and  in 
general  in  the  progress  of  creation  according  to  a  definite  plan,  and  partly  in  par- 
ticular in  the  divine  sanction,  "  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good,"  following  each 
step  of  creation,  and  in  the  divine  blessing  pronounced  on  every  living  being. 
Each  class  of  beings  in  the  world  in  particular,  and  then,  Gen.  i.  31,  the  world  as 
a  whole,  is  the  object  of  divine  approval,  because  corresponding  to  the  divine 
aim.  In  all  His  creating  God  approves  the  works  of  His  hands  ;  but  still  the 
creating  God  does  not  reach  the  goal  of  His  creation  until  He  has  set  over 
against  Him  His  image  in  man.  From  this  last  fact  it  is  plain  that  the  self-revela- 
tion of  God,  the  unveiling  of  His  being,  is  the  final  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  or,  to  express  it  more  generally,  that  the  whole  world  serves  to  reveal  the 
divine  glory  O^^-S),  and  is  thereby  the  object  of  divine  joy,  Ps.  civ.  31.  The 
Old  Testament  view  of  nature  rests  on  this  fundamental  conception  ;  but  the 
Pentateuch,  of  course,  is  not  the  place  for  a  fuller  statement  of  this.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  creature,  which  in  itself  is  nothing,  possesses  in  its  relation  to 
God  a  high  significance  as  the  object  of  His  imparted  goodness,  and  as  the  means 
for  the  revelation  of  His  glory  (comjx  Ps.  civ.  28,  cxlv.  9,  15  f.).  But  in  man- 
kind the  aim  of  the  [creation  of  the]  world,  the  glorifying  of  God,  was  disturbed 
by  sin ;  and  therefore  in  the  song  of  praise  on  the  glory  of  the  creation,  Ps.  civ., 
the  wish  is  expressed  in  ver.  35  :  "  May  sinners  have  an  end  on  the  earth,  and 
the  godless  be  no  more."  By  sin  the  sway  of  the  divine  spirit  of  life  is  repress- 
ed, Gen.  vi.  3  ;  and  through  man's  sin  the  curse  falls  on  the  other  creatures  of 
the  earth  that  are  set  in  dependence  on  him,  v.  29,  and  the  world  becomes  the 
object  of  divine  judgment.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  continuance  of  the  terres- 
trial order  is  assured  in  the  world-covenant,  viii.  21,  ix.  11,  which  shows  that,  in 
spite  of  the  dominion  of  sin,  the  divine  aim  in  the  world  shall  come  to  its  reali- 
zation, as,  Num.  xiv.  21,  Jehovah  swears  in  the  midst  of  His  people's  revolt  : 
"  As  truly  as  I  live,  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  Jehovah." 
The  choosing  of  the  race  through  which  God's  blessing  shall  come  on  all  races  of 
the  earth,  Gen.  xii.  3,  xviii.  18,  serves  this  divine  aim.  The  whole  Pentateuehal 
history  of  revelation,  as  exhibited  in  our  first  section,  is  nothing  but  the  activity 
of  that  divine  providence  which,  in  order  to  the  realization  of  the  divine  aim,  is 
at  once  directed  to  the  whole,  Dent,  xxxii.  8  (comp.  §  22  with  note  1),  and  at 
the  same  time  proves  itself  eflacacious  in  the  direction  of  the  life  of  separate 
men,  and  in  the  guiding  of  all  circumstances,  especially  in  regard  to  all  human 
helplessness  (comp.  in  particular  passages  from  Genesis,  such  as  xxi.  17,  xxviii. 
15,  xxxii.  11,  xlv.  5-7,  1.  20)  (1).  There  was  no  special  occasion  in  the  Penta- 
teuch to  speak  of  the  operation  of  the  divine  providence  outside  the  sphere  of 
the  history  of  revelation.     But  it  is  clear  that  the  OIJ  Testament  teaches  a  provi- 
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dence  which  embraces  everything,  since  it  subjects  everything  to  the  divine 
direction  :  "  Thou  that  hearest  prayer,  all  flesh  cometh  to  Thee,"  Ps.  Ixv.  2  ;  and 
therefore  in  the  same  psalm,  ver.  6,  God  is  called  "  the  confidence  of  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  sea  and  of  those  that  are  far  off."  The  divine  provi- 
dence extends  also  to  the  animals.  They  all  wait  on  God,  that  He  may  give 
them  their  food  at  the  right  time,  Ps.  civ.  27  ;  the  lions  that  roar  after  their 
prey  seek  their  food  from  God,  ver.  21  ;  the  ravens  call  on  God,  Job  xxxviii.  41, 
Ps.  cxlvii.  9,  etc. — JSTo  sphere  of  chance  exists  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  compare 
Ex.  xxi.  13  (2).  It  is  characteristic,  that  a  distinction  between  chance  (HIP?) 
and  divine  decree  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  heathen 
Philistines,  1  Sam.  vi.  9.  Even  in  drawing  lots  there  rules  no  chance,  Prov. 
xvi.  33  (3);  and  so  in  Num.  xxvi.  55  f.,  Josh.  vii.  14  ff.,  xiv.  2,  1  Sam.  xiv.  41, 
the  lot  is  used  in  seeking  to  know  the  divine  will  (comp.  §  97). 

(1)  Compare  further  especially  the  Angelology. 

(2)  It  is  said  in  Ex.  xxi.  12,  "  He  who  strikes  a  man  that  he  die,  shall  die." 
Now  ver.  13  says  :  "  But  if  he  did  not  do  it  of  design,  but  God  permitted  it  to 
meet  his  hand  (ITI  nJX  D'ri'7J<in)."  Thus  even  what  men  call  accidental  death 
is  under  God's  direction.  Baumgarten  Crusius  says,  curiously  enough,  that  in 
this  place  the  word  God  means  no  more  than  circumstances. 

(3)  Prov.  xvi.  33  :  "  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposal  there- 
of comes  from  Jehovah. ' ' 


§54. 

Belation  of  tlie  Divine  Causality  to  Moral  and  Physical  Evil. 

Mortal  and  2^hysical  evil  were  not  originally  in  the  world.  The  latter  was  pe- 
nally ordained  (Gen.  iii.  17  flf.)  after  the  former  had  entered  the  world  by  the  free 
act  of  man,  and  from  this  time  forward  both  form  an  element  of  the  divine  order 
of  the  world. 

1.  The  point  of  view  under  which  physical  evil  in  man's  life  is  placed  is 
thoroughly  ethical,  and  mainly  that  evil  is  punishment  for  sin,  or  divine  judgment 
(1).  In  the  Pentateuch  it  is  taught  that  the  evil  in  man's  life  is  also  a  means  of 
proving  him,  especially  of  proving  his  ohedience  and  his  trust  in  God,  and  thus  a 
means  of  purifying  him  ;  and  that  even  merited  suffering  must  in  this  way  tend 
to  the  salvation  of  man.  These  thoughts  are  expressed  in  the  providential  his- 
tory of  the  lives  of  .lacob  and  Joseph,  but  it  is  especially  the  providential  lead- 
ing of  the  people  in  the  wilderness,  which  in  the  Pentateuch  is  contemplated 
from  this  point  of  view  ;  compare,  as  chief  passage,  Deut.  viii.  2  f.  (2).  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  privations  endured  in  the  wilderness  were  meant  to  be  a  school 
of  humility  and  faith,  that  the  people  might  learn  to  trust  to  the  power  of  the 
all-mighty  God.  To  the  same  purpose  we  read  in  ver.  16  of  the  same  chapter, 
that  this  leading  through  the  wilderness  served  "  to  humble  thee  and  to  try  thee, 
and  to  do  thee  good  in  the  end  ;"  compare  also  Judg.  ii.  22,  and  other  passages. 

2.  But  also,  even  in  moral  evil,  in  man's  sin,  the  divine  causality  operates,  and 
this  it  does  in  various  ways. — Man's  sin  cannot  thwart  the  divine  pw'pose  of  salva- 
tion ;  it  must  rather  serve  to  the  realization  thereof  (Gen.  1.  20,  comp.  xiv.  8)  (3). 
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The  wickedness  of  some  must  serve  to  prove  and  purify  others,  that  it  may  be 
known  whether  they  are  strong  to  stand  against  it.  The  main  passage  is  Deut, 
_xiii.  3,  where  it  is  said  that  God  even  permits  false  prophets  to  be  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  even  lets  their  signs  take  place,  although  they  seek  to  lead  the 
peojile  away  to  other  gods  :  "  For  Jehovah,  your  God,  tries  you,  to  know 
whether  ye  love  Jehovah,  your  God,  with  your  whole  heart  and  your  whole  soul." 
Nay,  in  order  to  punish  and  humble  a  man,  God  even  permits  another  to  wrong 
him  ;  this  David  acknowledges,  when  he  says,  on  being  cursed  by  Shimei  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  11),  "Jehovah  has  said  unto  him,  Curse  David."  But  a  divine 
causality  works  also  in  (i.e.  in  regard  to)  the  sinner  himself,  and  for  various  ends  ; 
God  permits  one  v.ho  habitually  walks  in  God's  ways  to  fall  into  sin,  in  order  to 
try  him,  to  reveal  to  him  a  hidden  curse  in  his  heart,  and  so  to  bring  to  its  issue  a 
merited  judgment,  and  thus  bring  God's  justice  to  light.  To  this  belong  cases 
like  that  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  (the  numbering  of  the  people)  ;  compare  passages  such 
as  Ps.  li.  6,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  On  another,  who  intentionally  cherishes  sin 
within  him,  and  wilfully  strives  against  God,  the  divine  causality  acts  by  giving 
him  up  to  sin,  so  that  sinning  becomes  necessary  to  this  man,  and  he  must  glorify 
God  by  the  judgment  which  he  has  incurred.  This  is  the  hardening  of  the  heart 
of  a  man,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch  :  Ex.  iv.  21,  vii.  3  ;  Deut.  ii.  30, 
etc.  Pharaoh  and  the  Canaanite  tribes  are  especially  the  types  of  this  hardening. 
In  reference  to  such  examples,  it  is  said  in  Prov.  xvi._4,  that  Jehovah  has  made 
all  things  for  His  own  ends  ;  also  the  evil-doer  for  the  day  of  calamity.  Ex.  ix. 
16  serves  especially  to  exi^lain  this  passage.  God  could  at  once  have  annihilated 
Pharaoh  and  his  people  (ver.  15);  but  "I  have  set  thee  there,"  that  Pharaoh 
may  experience  Jehovah's  might,  and  that  His  name  may  be  glorified  in  the 
wliole  earth.  With  this  compare  Ps.  ii.  4,  Isa.  xviii.  4.  But  the  presupposition 
of  all  hardening  of  the  heart  is,  that  God,  as  the  long-suffering  One,  D'.3i<  ^7^. 
awaits  the  ripening  of  wickedness  ;  see  the  case  Gen.  xv.  IG.  The  expressions 
used  to  denote  hardening  of  the  heart  cannot  be  referred  to  a  simply  negative 
relation  to  wickedness  ;  but  still  man's  sin  is  not  removed  because  a  positive 
divine  agency  rules  in  his  hardening.  Man  can  indeed  do  nothing  that  would 
not  on  one  side  be  God's  work  (see  Lam.  iii.  37  f.),  and  yet  he  must  acknowledge 
sin  as  his  guilt  (ver.  30).  Isa.  xlv.  7 — a  joassage  possibly  directed  against  the 
dualism  of  the  Persian  religion — shows  especially  how  the  monism  of  the  Old 
Testament  permitted  nothing  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  divine  causality  (4). 

(1)  Compare  the  particulars  on  this  further  on,  in  the  doctrine  of  death  and  in 
the  doctrine  of  retribution. 

(2)  Deut.  viii.  2  f. :  "  Jehovah  thy  God  hath  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  to  humble  thee  and  to  try  thee  (^nDJ7),  to  know  what  is  in  thy 
heart,  whether  thou  wilt  regard  His  commands  or  not.  He  humbled  thee,  and 
caused  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  to  cause  thee  to  know  that  man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  alone  ;  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live." — In  this  lie  the  germs  of  the  thoughts  which 
form  the  theme  of  the  book  of  Job. 

(3)  Gen.  1.  20  :  "  Ye  meant  evil  against  me  ;  but  God  meant  it  for  good,  to  do 
as  it  is  this  day,  and  to  save  alive  this  people."  So  Joseph  (xlv.  8)  could  say  to 
his  brothers,  "  It  was  not  ye  who  sent  me  hither,  but  God." 

(4)  Lam.  iii.  37  f. :  "  Who  speaketh,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  without  God  hav- 
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ing  commanded  it  ?  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  sliould  not  evil  come  as 
well  as  good  ?  Ver.  39.  Why  doth  man  murmur  at  his  life  ?  let  every  one  mur- 
mur over  his  sins." — Isa.  xlv.  7:  "Who  forms  light  and  creates  darkness, 
makes  peace  and  produces  evil  ;  I  Jehovah  do  all  this." — Here  we  have  only  to 
do  with  the  simple  lines  of  thought  ;  compare,  further  on,  the  doctrine  of  sin  (§  7(5), 
and  the  fuller  development  of  these  doctrines  in  the  later  parts  of  Old  Testament 
theology. 

THIRD    DOCTRINE. — OF   REVELATION. 

§55. 

Introductory  EemarTc  and  General  Vieio. 

Inasmuch  as  the  whole  universe,  nature  and  history,  serve  a  divine  aim,  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  is  all  comprehensive  (comp.  §  53),  man,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  Introduction  (§  6),  can  know  God  even  from  the  light  of 
nature.  But  we  have  now  to  do  with  revelation  in  a  more  limited  sense,  and  to 
answer  the  question.  How,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  God  sets  Himself 
forth  to  man  by  testimony  which  he  gives  of  Himself  !  The  answer  to  this  falls 
into  the  following  parts  : — 

1.  Although  God,  in  the  transcendental  fulness  of  His  being,  is  incomprehensi- 
ble to  man.  He  is  nevertheless  pleased  to  enter  into  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  the 
creature,  in  order  to  present  Himself  personally,  and  to  give  testimony  of  Him- 
self to  man.  This  side  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being  is  characterized  as  the 
divine  name,  the  divine  presence,  the  divine  glory  O''^'?). 

2.  The  forms  and  vehicles  in  which  this  divine  self-presentation  and  self-wit- 
ness reaches  man  from  without  are  the  voice,  the  Malahh  [A.  V.  Angel],  the 
Shelchina  iu  the  sanctuary,  and  miracle.  The  divine  self-witness  enters  the  heart 
of  man  by  means  of  the  Spirit.  The  latter  form  of  revelation  appears  first  after 
the  founding  of  the  theocracy  (not  in  Genesis);  it  unfolds  itself  in  proportion  as 
the  outward  theophany  disappears,  but  its  main  sphere  is  only  found  in  proph- 
ecy, and  therefore  this  subject  must  be  treated  but  briefly  here,  and  in  detail  in 
the  doctrine  of  prophecy  (1). 

(1)  It  is  quite  the  same  with  the  course  of  revelation  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
Stier  has  very  correctly  pointed  out.  Christophanies  continue  for  some  time  after 
the  ascension  of  our  Lord  ;  then  they  disappear  and  make  room  for  the  revelation 
of  the  Lord  in  the  inwardness  oli  the  sjjirit. 

I.    ON    THE    REVELATION    OF    THE    DIVINE    BEING. 
§  M- 

The  Divine  Name  (1). 

The  most  general  designation  of  the  Divine  Being  as  revealed,  is  the  Divine 
name,  which,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  iu  the  Old  Testament,  de- 
mands a  particular  examination.  It  is  true  in  general,  and  so  also  in  regard  to 
God,  that  every  name  presupposes  a  manifestation  of  what  is  to  be  named  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  what  closes  itself  against  knowledge  is,  as  such,  a  thing  that 
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cannot  be  named,  an  aKnTovS/iaarov.  Man  can  imagine  names  for  false  gods,  but 
the  true  God  can  be  named  by  man  only  so  far  as  He  reveals  Himself  to  man 
and  discloses  to  him  His  nature.  The  name  of  God  is  first  nomen  etUtum,  and 
then  7iomen  inditum  (2).  Now,  God  does  not  name  Himself  to  man  after  the 
compass  of  His  perfections,  as  the  earlier  theology  was  wont  inexactly  to  define 
the  biblical  notion  of  the  divine  name,  but  according  to  the  relation  in  which 
He  has  placed  Himself  to  man,  according  to  the  attributes  by  which  He 
wishes  to  be  acknowledged,  known,  and  addressed  by  man,  in  the  communion 
into  which  He  has  entered  with  him.  In  short,  God  names  Himself,  not  ac- 
cording to  what  He  is  for  Himself,  but  to  what  He  is  for  man;  and  therefore 
every  self-presentation  of  God  in  the  world  is  expressed  by  a  corresponding 
name  of  God,  as  we  have  already  seen  (3).  But  the  biblical  notion  of  the 
divine  name  is  not  exhausted  by  this.  It  is  not  merely  the  title  which  God  bears 
in  virtue  of  the  relation  in  which  he  places  Himself  to  man  ;  but  the  expression 
"  name  of  God"  designates  at  the  same  time  the  whole  divine  self-presentation 
by  which  God  in  personal  presence  testifies  of  Himself — the  whole  side  of  the  divine 
nature  which  is  turned  toward  man.  Be  it  understood,  the  divine  name  is  not 
everywhere  present  where  there  is  a  working  of  divine  power  ;  but  everywhere 
where  the  God  of  revelation,  as  such,  gives  Himself  to  be  recognized  in  His  acts 
so  as  to  be  confessed  and  invoked.  Accordingly  the  name  of  God  is  certainly 
(as  Otto,  DeJcalogische  JJntersuchimgen,  p.  81,  rightly  says)  not  the  ideal  existence 
of  God  in  the  consciousness  of  the  created  spirit,  but  an  objective  existence,  in- 
dependent of  man's  subjectivity.  But  this  power  of  God  within  the  world,  and 
objective  to  man,  is  a  name  of  God  only  in  so  far  as  it  offers  itself  to  be  named 
by  man  and  comes  to  him  in  the  form  of  revelation,  that  is,  in  as  far  as  man  can 
know  of  it.  "Whether  he  will  know  of  it  is  another  matter  ;  for  man  may  deny 
and  profane  the  name  of  God,  the  divine  self-jjresentation  which  has  reached 
liim.  Now  the  Israelite  who  knows  his  covenant  God  as  the  creator  and  sup- 
porter of  the  universe,  does  of  course  recognize  God's  name,  God's  self-presenta- 
tion in  the  whole  course  of  nature  ;  and  therefore  it  is  said  in  Ps.  viii.  2,  "  How 
glorious  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !"  (Tin  in  the  second  hemistich  corresponds  to 
□Jy).  Still  the  divine  name — ^and  this  is  its  exclusive  use  in  the  Pentateuch — 
conducts  us  specially  into  the  sphere  of  the  divine  kingdom  ;  it  designates  every 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Being  which  attaches  to  places,  institutions,  and  facts, 
in  virtue  of  which  God  gives  His  people  a  direct  experience  of  Himself.  The 
following  are  the  principal  passages  : — Of  the  Malakh,  in  which  is  the  divine 
•presence  (countenance),  it  is  said  in  other  words  that  the  divine  name  is  within 
him  (Ex.  xxiii.  21  ;  comp.  §  59,  8)  ;  the  dwelling  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  sanc- 
tuary (§  G2),  by  which  God  gives  experience  of  His  presence  there,  is  called  a 
dwelling  of  His  name  in  this  place,  Deut.  xii.  5,  xi.  14,  23  f.,  1  Kings  viii.  29, 
compare  Jer.  iii.  17  (hence  the  service  there  is  a  niri''  DIi'3  ^")^,  Deut.  xviii.  5,  7). 
If,  as  has  been  done  by  many,  and  even  by  Winer,  who  is  usually  so  exact  (in  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon),  we  simply  explain  the  Old  Testament  expression,  that  God  puts 
His  name  in  a  place,  or  causes  it  to  dwell  there,  locum  eligere,  ul>i  sacris  solenniius 
colatur,  the  consequences  which  are  connected  with  the  dwelling  of  the  divine 
name  are  mistaken  for  the  thing  itself.  According  to  the  Old  Testament  view, 
there  is  in  such  cases  something  more  than  an  ideal  symbolical  presence  of  God  in 
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the  sanctuary,  for  fearful  expressions  of  God's  presence  proceed  from  the  sanctuary, 
e.  g.  Lev.  x.  3,  etc. — So,  then,  wherever  God  is  known  and  experienced  in  personal 
2yresence,  there  His  name  is.  He  sends  forth  His  word,  but  where  His  name  is, 
there  He  presents  Himself  ;  and  therefore  the  phrase,  "  Thy  name  is  called  over 
us,"  in  Jer.  xiv.  9,  is  only  a  further  explanation  of  the  declaration,  "  Thou  art  in  the 
midst  of  us"(4). — The  reality  which  this  gives  to  the  name  of  God  may  be  made  more 
distinct  by  a  few  further  examples.  When  Isaiah  (chap.  xxx.  27)  sees  the  Lord  ap- 
proach in  judgment,  he  says  :  "  See,  .Jehovah's  name  cometh  from  afar,  His  wrath 
burning,''  etc.  (5).  The  Psalmist  prays  (Ps.  liv.  3)  :  "  Help  me  by  Thy  name;'''' 
and  this  corresponds  to  "  by  Thy  strength"  (^r\T13J3)  ;  compare  Jer.  x.  6  :  "  Thy 
name  is  great  in  power"  (HTU^a)  (as  in  1  Kings  viii.  42  the  strong  hand  and  the 
outstretched  arm  correspond  to  the  great  name).  Hence  it  is  said  in  Prov.  xviii. 
10  :  "  The  name  of  Jehovah  is  a  strong  tower  ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and 
is  safe"  (6). 

(1)  Compare  my  article,  "Name,  biblische  Bedeutung  desselben,"  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyhhp.  x.  p.  193  ff. 

(2)  Therefore  O'd'.^,  which  in  its  original  meaning  designates  divinity  in  general, 
looked  at  apart  from  God's  historical  witness  to  Himself,  is  not  regarded  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  properly  a  7iame  of  God  (comp.  §  41),  [also  Cremer,  New 
Testament  Lexico7i\. 

(3)  The  God  who  causes  the  forsaken  Hagar  to  know  by  experience  that  His 
all-seeing  eye  overlooks  no  helpless  one,  receives  immediately  the  name,  the  God 
of  vision,  Gen.  xvi.  13  (comp.  §  42  with  note  1  ).  The  characteristic  of  the  patri- 
archal stage  of  revelation  appears  in  the  name  of  God,  El-shaddai,  Gen.  xvii.  1 
(comp.  §  37),  which  name  corresponds  to  the  change  of  the  name  Abram  to 
Abraham,  xvii.  5  ;  Shaddai  [almighty]  there  designating  God  as  Him  who  sub- 
jects nature  to  the  purpose  of  His  revelation  by  His  powerful  sway,  mainly  in 
reference  to  the  fact  that  a  numerous  offspring  was  to  be  given  to  the  childless 
Abraham.  In  the  same  way,  God's  relation  to  the  patriarchs  is  presented  in  the 
name,  '^the  Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,''''  Ex.  iii.  G  (comp.  §  25).  The 
further  stage  of  the  revelation  which  began  with  the  redemption  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  is  distinctly  indicated  in  the  disclosure  of  the  meaning  of  the  name  JcJwrah, 
Ex.  iii.  15  S..,  vi.  2  ff.  (comp.  §  40).  The  name  t^T'p,  appears  with  the  founding 
of  the  theocracy  (comp.  §  44).  "When  God  reveals  Himself  in  His  grace,  mercy, 
and  long-svffering  after  the  first  breach  of  the  covenant,  this  is  again  connected 
with  a  manifestation  of  the  corresponding  name,  Ex.  xxxiv.  6  (comp.  §  29).  In 
i\\Q  Neio  Testament  stage,  when  the  only-begotten  Son,  has  revealed  God's  name  to 
man  (John  xvii.  6),  it  is  God's  good  pleasure  to  be  named  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  or,  to  express  universally  the  now  completed  relation  of  salvation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gliost  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 

(4)  For  this  reason,  in  Dent,  xxviii.  10  the  fact  that  God  raises  Israel  to  be  a 
peojile  holy  to  Him,  and  standing  in  His  revealing  fellowship,  is  expressed  by  say- 
ing that  God's  name  is  named  on  the  people.  God's  name  is  great  and  glorious 
in  the  redemption  of  His  people  and  the  institution  of  the  covenant,  Ps.  cxi.  9 
(note  also  the  correlation  of  notions  in  Isa.  xliii.  7).  Israel  walks  in  the  name  of 
his  God  in  an  objective  sense,  in  so  far  as  he  experiences  the  effective  power  of  the 
God  who  manifests  Himself  in  his  midst  (hence,  Zech.  x.  12,  n|n'3  b'ri")3j]  pre- 
cedes OvHjT  iat^3)  ;  and  in  a  subjective  sense,  in  so  far  as  he  acknowledges  his 
God  in  accordance  with  this  in  word  and  conduct,  and  fears  His  name  in  fulfilling 
his  law,  Deut.  xxviii.  58.  Mic.  iv.  5,  a  passage  frequently  misunderstood,  is  to  be 
interpreted  conformably.  The  prophecy  that  in  future  time  all  nations  shall  go 
in  ])ilgrimage  to  Zion,  there  to  receive  the  law,  has  its  basis  in  this,  that  Israel 
walks  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  is,  stands  in  communion  with  the  true  God, 
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who  manifests  Himself  among  His  people  ;  while  the  other  nations  (althouo-h 
they  also  stand  under  the  power  of  the  true  God,  yet  as  long  as  they  do  not 
acknowledge  it  as  the  power  of  this  God)  walk  in  the  name  of  their  gods,  and  as  be- 
longing to  them. — The  aim  of  the  divine  kingdom  is,  that  the  name  of  the  true  God 
shall  be  named  also  upon  the  remnant  of  the  heathen  people  who  are  rescued  from 
judgment,  Amos  ix.  13  (comp.  Mai.  i.  11)  :  that  is,  that  they  shall  be  brought 
into  the  communion  of  His  revelation,  while  He  assumes  toward  them  the  relation 
of  a  king,  Zech.  xiv.  9,  the  consequence  of  which  shall  be  that  they  on  their  side 
shall  acknowledge  and  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  (Zeph.  iii.  9). 

(5)  With  this  compare  Isa.  xxvi.  8  :  "We  await  Thee  in  the  path  of  Thy 
judgments  ;  the  desire  of  our  soul  is  after  Thy  name  and  Thy  remembrance." 

(6)  Compare  Ps.  xx.  2,  xliv.  6  :  "  Through  Thy  name  we  tread  down  our  adver- 
saries," cxxiv.  8,  etc.  When  God  causes  His  people  to  experience  His  powerful 
presence  by  miracles,  it  is  said,  "Thy  name  is  near,"  Ps.  Ixxv.  2;  where 
Hengstenberg  seeks  incorrectly  to  give  the  expression  a  subjective  turn.  God 
gives  honor  to  His  name,  Ps.  cxv.  1,  and  sanctifies  it,  etc.,  when  He  proves  Himself 
to  be  tlie  true  God  by  demonstrations  of  His  power  and  glory  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  anything  from  which  it  might  appear  as  if  the  might  and  glory  of  the  God 
of  Israel  were  naught — for  example,  the  permanent  rejection  of  His  people, — 
would  be  a  desecration  of  His  name  in  an  objective  sense,  Ezek.  xx.  14,  22.  The 
divine  name  is  subjectively  hallowed  by  man  when  he  gives  due  acknowledgment 
of  the  self- witness  and  self-presentation  of  God  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  divine  name  is  desecrated  by  men  when  they  treat  the  divine  self-witness,  and 
that  with  which  it  is  connected, — in  short,  what  is  most  real, — as  a  thing  of 
naught  and  powerless,  which  man  may  neglect  without  punishment,  in  words  (Ex. 
XX.  7),  or  in  deeds,  (comp.  the  DiJ'  ^P^,  Prov.  xxx.  9). — God  guides  the  pious  for 
His  name's  sake,  Ps.  xxiii.  3,  xxxi.  4  ;  He  lends  assistance  for  His  name's  sake, 
Ps.  cix.  21,  cxliii.  4  ;  11  ;  He  remits  guilt  for  His  name's  sake,  Ps.  xxv.  11,  com- 
pare ciii.  1  flE.  ;  inasmuch  as  He  cannot  be  at  variance  with  what  He  has  represented 
and  manifested  Himself  to  be.  The  various  other  connections  in  whicli  "in  the 
7iame  of  God"  occurs,  are  explained  by  what  has  been  already  discussed.  In  an 
objective  seuse,  the  expression  designates,  in  God's  strength  and  authority,  and 
as  His  representative  (comp.  Mic.  v.  3,  where  "in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah"  corresponds  to  niiT'  Ti'3,  as  Acts  iv.  7  h  ■rroig.  dwd/iEL  stands  beside  h 
■KOLL)  ovoiiaTi,  Dent,  xviii.  18  ff.).  To  this,  then,  corresponds  the  subjective  mean- 
ing, the  naming  and  acknowledging  of  God  as  that  power  in  whicli  one  sjjcaks 
and  acts,  for  whose  cause  one  suii'ers,  etc. 

§57. 
2.    The  Divine  Countenance  and  the  Divine  Glory. 

That  by  which  God  is  present  among  His  people  is  further  styled  the  divine 
countenance  [A.  V.  presence]  (D'jri).  Ex.  xxxiii,  14  ff.  is  the  main  passage.  Je- 
hovah had  declared,  in  ver.  2  f.  of  this  chapter,  that  He  Himself  would  no  more 
go  in  the  midst  of  the  stiifnecked  people,  but  would  cause  them  to  be  guided  by 
an  angel  (namely,  a  subordinate  angel).  Afterwards  He  permits  Himself  to  be 
entreated  by  Moses,  and  says,  ^3^'  'J3,  "my  countenance  shall  go."  This  certainly 
means.  He  Himself  will  go  (comp.  xxxiv.  9).  Still  the  divine  countenance  is  not 
identical  with  the  divine  essence  ;  for  while  (according  to  the  passages  cited  in 
§  46)  the  latter  must  be  conceived  as  without  form  and  exempt  from  every  limi- 
tation of  space,  it  follows  from  xxxiii.  20  that  the  divine  D'J3  is  in  itself  visible, 
only  that  a  human  eye  is  not  able  to  bear  the  sight  (compare  Gen.  xxxii.  31). 
The  contradiction,  that  the  divine  countenance  is  not  visible  to  man,  while  yet 
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we  read  in  the  same  chapter  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11)  of  Moses  speaking  with  God  face  to 
face  (D'J£)-h'X  D^JS),  and  in  Num.  xii.  8  mouth  to  mouth  (np-'7K  HS),  and  also  in 
the  latter  passage  that  Moses  saw  Jehovah's  form  (Hiri"  r>J??J^), — this  contradic- 
tion is  solved  by  understanding  "  countenance  "  in  the  latter  passage  in  a  merely- 
relative  sense,  as  appears  from  the  connection  (compare  also  Num.  xiv.  14,  "eye 
to  eye"),    Moses  receives  a  view  of  the  reflex  of  the  divine  form  (Ex.  xxxiii.  23). 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  by  the  face  of  God  is  meant,  in  distinction  from  His 
transcendent  and  infinite  nature.  His  coming  down  into  the  sphere  of  the  c?-eated, 
wherehj  He  can  he  hroiight  withi7i  the  immediate  knowledge  of  man.  Here  belongs, 
further,  Deut.  iv.  37,  where  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  by 
His  countenance  O'J?!),  [i.  e.  by  the  might  of  his  presence  :  A.  V.  incorrectly 
"in  his  sight." — D].  Hence  also  the  Ilalal-h  by  whom  Jehovah  redeems  His 
people — the  same  in  whom,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  divine  name  was— 
is  called,  Isa.  Ixiii.  9,  the  angel  of  the  divine  countenance  ;  compare  how,  in  Gen. 
xxxii.  30  f.,  the  divine  countenance  stands  for  the  manifestation  of  God,  Hos.  xii. 
4,  which  Hosea,  ver.  5,  refers  to  the  Malalch  [angel].  Only  from  this,  too,  is  the 
full  meaning  of  the  high  priest's  blessing  rightly  understood,  Num.  vi.  25  f. ; 
"Jehovah  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  to  thee  ;  Jehovah 
lift  up  His  countenance  on  thee,  and  give  thee  peace,"  which  is  characterized  in 
ver.  27  as  the  laying  of  God's  name  on  Israel.  Here,  too,  we  have  not  something 
merely  symbolical,  but  a  definite  experience  of  God's  gracious  presence  and  aid 
proceeding  from  the  real  dwelling  of  God  in  Israel ;  as,  conversely,  the  manifes- 
tation of  Jehovah's  countenance  brings  destruction  on  His  enemies  (Ps.  xxi.  10), 
and  the  hiding  of  the  divine  countenance  shows  a  withdrawal  of  God's  gracious 
presence.  On  the  other  hand,  Ps.  cxxxix.  7,  "  Where  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  face  ?" 
corresponding  to  "  Where  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit?"  goes  beyond  the  theo- 
cratic relation.  Here  the  expression  "the  divine  countenance"  clearly  teaches 
that  God's  omnipresence,  which  by  means  of  the  Spirit  interpenetrates  the  uni- 
verse, is  everywhere  a  personal  presence  of  God. 

Finally,  for  name  and  countenance  the  indefinite  expression,  glory  (mri"'  Ti^^)  is 
used  ;  so  Ex.  xxxiii.  17  ff.,  where  it  alternates  with  D'.J|).  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
niri'  1133  through  which  Jehovah  appears  to  His  people  on  Mount  Sinai,  under 
covert  of  the  cloud  (Ex.  xxi  v.  16),  and  which  is  present  in  the  holy  tabernacle 
(xl.  34).  In  this  respect  1  Kings  viii.  is  especially  clear  :  earth  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  God  (ver.  27)  ;  but  His  glory  (ver.  11),  for  which 
His  name  is  put  in  ver.  29,  is  present  in  the  sanctuary. 

II.      THE    FOKMS    OP    EEVELATION, 

§.58. 

The  Divine  Voice, 

As  divine  speech  is  in  general  the  form  of  divine  working  in  the  world,  so  the 
word  is  the  most  general  form  of  divine  revelation.  Compare,  for  example,  how 
in  Ps.  cxlvii.  18  f.  the  word  of  God  acting  in  nature,  and  the  divine  word  of  reve- 
lation are  placed  over  against  one  another.  Hence  the  formula,  "the  word  of 
Jehovah  came  to,"  or  similar  forms,  frequently  recur   from  Gen.  xv.  1  onward. 
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Now,  SO  far  as  this  word  of  God  comes  internally  to  the  organs  of  revelation,  it 
coincides  with  the  revelation  which  is  effected  by  the  Spirit  (compare  §  65).  But 
the  Old  Testament  specifies  among  its  mediums  of  revelation  also  the  outwardly 
audible  wice  (7ip)  ;  indeed,  in  Deut.  iv.  13,  special  weight  is  laid  upon  this  form 
of  revelation  :  "  Jehovah  spoke  to  you  out  of  the  fire  ;  ye  heard  (D'"'?'7  ^''p)  a 
sound  of  words,  but  ye  saw  no  form,  7lp  "Pn^f  "  [except  a  voice],  in  which  zip  is 
placed  in  opposition  to  HjnJI,  Thus  also,  1  Sam.  iii.  4,  1  Kings  xix.  11  flE.,  the 
voice  is  the  material  substratum  of  the  theophany. 

With  this  was  connected  in  the  later  Jewish  theology  the  doctrine  of  the  Bath- 
h>l,  or  revelation  by  means  of  heavenly  voices,  such  as  Elijah  received, — a  form  of 
revelation  which  was  supposed  to  continue  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  after 
prophecy  had  grown  dumb.  The  expression  "daughter  of  the  voice"  means  that 
the  divine  voice  itself  is  not  heard,  but  only  its  working,  since  either  np  was 
understood  as  a  divine  attribute,  and  7ip  r\l  as  its  manifestation  (as  was  done  by 
the  Cabbalists)  ;  or,  according  to  the  common  acceptation,  np  designates  the 
heavenly  voice  itself,  and  Vip  r\3  its  echo.  This  form  of  revelation  appears  in 
the  New  Testament  in  Matt.  iii.  17,  xvii.  5,  John  xii.  28  ;  and  very  frequently  in 
the  Apocalypse. 

§59. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  of  the  Covenant,  of  the  Countenance  (1).     The 
Exegetical  State  of  the  Case. 

In  a  more  concrete  form  God  manifests  Himself  in  the  ^^/J?,  generally  called 
nin^  •^k'???  (comp.  §  41),  or  D'n"75<n  IjN'pn,  or  simply  ^xSdh  ;  in  the  Elohistic  sec- 
tion (Gen.  xxi.  17)  D'H^X  '^XvO,  (and  in  1  Sam.  xxix.  9,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Philistine  Achish).  This  Malakh  is  in  part  identified  with  Jehovah,  and  again  in 
part  distinguished  from  Him.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary,  on  this  important 
and  difficult  point,  to  examine  carefully  the  principal  passages  (2). 

1.  Gen.  xvi.  7  ff.,  the  ^^^So  appears  to  Hagar,  and  says  (ver.  10)  :  "I  will miiltiply 
thy  seed."  Now  in  ver.  11  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person  ;  but  we  read 
in  ver.  13  that  Jehovah  spoke  to  Hagar,  and  Hagar  named  Him  that  appeared  to 
her  "the  God  of  seeing."  With  this  compare  how  (xxi.  17)  D'n'^.^  and  ^X^D 
D'mX  are  used  alternately. 

2.  Among  the  three  men  who  appeared  to  Abraham  (chap,  xviii.),  one  is  ex- 
pressly distinguished  as  Jehovah  (vers.  20,  26,  etc.)  from  the  two  others,  who  are 
called  D'?^'??,  and  are  said  (xix.  13)  to  be  sent  by  Jehovah.  But  the  intercourse 
between  these  two  and  Lot  (xix.  18  ff.)  is  carried  on,  and  the  account  runs,  ex- 
actly as  if  Jehovah  Himself  stood  there.  Now  it  may  be  disputed,  whether  Je- 
hovah is  also  represented  by  these  two  angels,  or  whether  Jehovah  is  to  be  sup- 
posed to  have  rejoined  them  after  Lot  has  been  led  out  of  the  town  (ver.  18), 
even  though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  The  latter  conception  appears  to  me 
(in  opposition  to  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and  others)  to  be  the  right  one  (so  Stier). 

3.  Gen.  xxii.  12,  the  rWTV  ^sSl?  calls  to  Abraham  from  heaven,  as  if  he  were  God 
Himself,  "  Now  I  know,"  etc.,  and  Abraham  himself  receives  (ver.  14)  the  man- 
ifestation as  a  manifestation  of  Jehovah  ;  on  the  contrary,  ver.  15  ff.  may  again  be 
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understood  as  if  the  Malakh  were  distinguished  from  Jehovah  :   "I  swear  by  my 
self,  saith  Jehovah." 

4.  Gen.  xxiv.  7,  comp.  ver.  40,  Abram  says  to  his  servant,  "  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  heaven,  .  .  send  His  angel  before  tliee."  Thus  the  angel  of  Jehovah — for  it 
is  clear  that  a  particular  one  is  meant — is  distinguished  from  Jehovah,  as  in  the 
theophany  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  12  f.)  the  D'DxS^  are  distinguished  from  Jeho- 
vah. But  (xxxi.  12-13)  the  Malakh  that  appeared  to  Jacob  says,  "  I  am  the  God 
of  Bethel  ;"  while,  on  the  other  side  (xxxv.  7),  the  plural  □'PilNn  nJJ  may  be  so 
understood  that  the  angels  that  appeared  belong  to  the  theophany. 

5.  The  ajiparition  at  night  with  which  Jacob  wrestles  (chap,  xxxii.)  is  desig- 
nated (vers.  29-31)  as  an  appearance  of  God  (D'n75<),  or  more  exactly,  as  the 
appearing  of  the  divine  countenance  (O'J?)  ;  Hosea  (chap.  xii.  4)  treats  this  in 
like  manner  as  a  manifestation  of  God,  but  immediately  (ver.  5)  substitutes  ^^/^^ 
for  Q'n'7K. 

6.  Gen.  xlviii.  15  f.  is  especially  remarkable.  Jacob  blesses  his  sons  with  the 
words  :  "The  God  before  whom  my  fatliers  Abraham  and  Isaac  walked,  the  God 
who  has  been  my  shepherd  till  this  day,  the  Malakh  who  delivered  me  from  every 
evil,  let  Him  bless  these  lads." 

7.  In  Ex.  iii.  2  the  TWTV  '^^70  appears  to  Moses  in  the  flame,  in  ver.  4  Jehovah 
and  Elohim  are  substituted  for  him,  and  now  in  ver.  6  He  says  :  "  I  am  the  God  of 
thy  father  ;"  and  the  whole  of  the  following  relation  intentionally  conveys  the 
impression  of  converse  between  Jehovah  and  Moses. 

8.  In  Ex.  xiii.  21  it  is  said  :  "Jehovah  went  before  Israel  ;"  on  the  contrary, 
in  xiv.  19  we  read  that  it  was  the  Malakh  ;  compare  how  it  is  said  in  Num.  xx. 
16,  Jehovah  sent  an  angel  to  lead  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  But  in  Ex.  xiv.  24  ff. 
the  leader  is  again  called  Jehovah,  and  in  xxiii.  20  f[.  God  promises  to  bring  the 
people  into  the  promised  land  by  His  Malakh  ;  the  people  were  to  obey  the 
Malakh,  for  in  him  is  Jehovah's  name.  In  numerous  other  passages  it  is  dis- 
tinctly said,  that  Jehovah  Himself  is  in  the  midst  of  His  people. 

9.  But  the  section  Ex.  xxxii.  f.  is  of  especial  importance.  After  the  first  breach 
of  the  covenant,  Jehovah  will  Himself  no  longer  go  in  the  midst  of  the  people 
(xxxiii.  3),  He  will  send  a  Malakh  before  them  (ver.  2),  and  He  calls  him  (xxxiii. 
34)  also  'PkSo  [Malakhi,  my  angel].  Tliereafter  He  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  Moses 
to  allow  His  countenance  (Q'J3)  to  go  with  them  (xxxiii.  14  f.).  This  counte- 
nance must  again  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  angel ;  for  it  is  said  in  Isa.  Ixiii. 
9,  in  reference  to  the  leading  through  the  wilderness,  DjJ'ti'in  VJ3  '^^{'Q  [the 
angel  of  his  presence  saved  them].  Also  Deuteronomy,  which  never  has  the 
Malakh  (which  makes  a  remarkable  difference  between  this  book  and  the  pre- 
ceding ones),  but  always  representsjehovah  himself  as  acting,  says(iv.  37)  that  God 
led  Israel  out  of  Egypt  by  his  countenance.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
two  kindsof  angels  of  Jehovah  :  one  within  whom  is  the  name  Jehovah,  who  is 
the  bearer  of  His  countenance,  and  another  with  whom  this  is  not  the  case. 

10.  Josh.  V.  14  f.,  the  Prince  of  the  army  of  Jehovah  appears  to  Joshua.  Tliis 
is  told  as  if  he  were  different  from  Jehovah.  But  in  ver.  15  he  identifies  Himself 
manifestly  with  the  Malakh  that  appeared  to  Moses  in  Ex.  iii.,  and  in  Josh.  vi.  2 
he  again  appears  as  Jehovah  himself,  who  gives  Jericho   into  Joshua's  hand. 
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The  following  passages  from  the  later  loolcs  of  the  Old  Testament  come  espe- 
cially into  consideration,  as  analogous  to  the  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  :— 

11.  Judg.  ii.  1-5,  where  it  is  probable  that  a  prophet  is  not  to  be  understood 
by  '^^^'0  (as  Bertheau,  for  example,  maintains).  The  Malakh  says  :  "I  brought 
you  up  out  of  Egypt,"  etc.  ;  v.  23  :  "  Curse  Meroz,  saith  the  angel  of  Jehovah  ;" 
vi.  11  flf.,  the  Malakh  that  appeared  to  Gideon,  who  (ver.  14)  quite  passes  over 
into  .Jehovah,  and  even  accepts  an  offering,  though  Gideon  (ver.  22)  in  address- 
ing Jehovah  seems  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  distinguish  the  Malakh  from  Him, 
and  afterward  when  the  Malakh  has  disappeared,  still  (ver.  23)  receives  Jehovah's 
word. 

12.  Similarly  in  Zechariah  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand  from  Jehovah  :  he  appears  (i.  12)  interceding  for  Israel  before  Jehovah. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  takes  the  place  of  Jehovah  himself  in  chap,  iii.,  where, 
however,  the  angel  speaks  again  of  Jehovah  in  the  third  person. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  the  angel  of  tlie  Lord  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
points  in  the  Old  Testament,  on  which,  even  as  early  as  the  Church  Fathers,  there 
were  various  views,  and  about  which,  to  this  day,  no  agreement  has  been  reached. 
The  literature  is  enormously  rich.  Ode's  book,  Commentarius  de  Angelis, 
1739,  still  deserves  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  copiousness.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  treatises  within  the  last  fifty  years  : — a  Programme  by  Steu- 
del,  Veterisne  testamenti  lihris  insit  notio  vianifesti  ab  occulto  distinguendi  iiumi?iis, 
Tiib.  1830  (one  of  his  best  writings)  ;  Hengstenberg,  Christology  of  the  0.  T. 
Kurtz  formerly  defended  Hengstenberg's  view,  "  Der  Engel  des  Herrn,"  in  Tho- 
luck's  Liter.  Anzeiger,  1846,  Nos.  11-14,  but  treats  the  matter  differently  in  his 
Hidory  of  the  Old  Covenant.  Compare  further.  Trip,  Die  Theophanien  in,  den  Ges- 
chichtubilchern  des  A.  J".,  Leiden,  1858  ;  in  the  same  year  a  Programme  by  Kahnis, 
De  angelo  Domini  diatribe  ;  Barth,  der  Engel  des  Bnndes,  Sendschreiben  an  SchelUng^ 
1845  ;  compare  Schelling's  answer  in  Sclielling's  Lehen  in  Briefen^  iii.  p.  189  ff. — 
Schultz  p.  5G4  ff.  has  discussed  the  doctrine  of  the  angel  of  tlie  Lord  more  thor- 
oughly than  in  his  first  edition  :  [see  also  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Kilbel,  art.  "  Engel  " 
in  Herzog,  iv.  p.  222]. 

(2)  The  grouping  of  the  passages  by  numbers  is  to  facilitate  reference  in  the 
following  section. 

§60. 

Contimiation  :   The  Different  Yieics. 

The  question  is  now.  Which  view  of  the  Marakh  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these  apparently  contradictory  passages  ?  The  following  main 
views  are  to  be  distinguished  : 

1.  The  first  view  is  that  taken  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  by  Augustine, 
Jerome,  and  Gregory  the  Great  ;  in  our  day,  by  Steudel  and  Trip,  and  with  special 
modifications  by  Hofmann  (in  Weissagung  und  Erfullung,  i.),  from  whom  it  has  been 
adopted  by  Kurtz  and  Delitzsch,  who  gave  up  their  former  view  under  Hofmann's 
influence,  though  Delitzsch  indeed  holds  the  view  with  a  peculiar  indecision.  On 
this  view,  an  a7igel  is  to  be  imderstood  by  the  Malakh,  that  is,  a,  finite  spirit  under 
subjection  to  God,  which  executes  the  divine  command  in  the  cases  mentioned. 
That  a  particular  angel  may  be  styled  th^  angel  of  Jehovah,  —  that  the  term  Mal- 
akh, in  and  for  itself,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  person  so  characterized 
stands  in  a  higher  sphere  above  the  angels, — must  certainly   be  conceded.     On 
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this  view,  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  in  a  series  of  passages  what  the  angel 
speaks  and  does,  appears  as  the  words  and  acts  of  Jehovah,  is,  that  the  words  and 
acts  of  a  messenger  are  properly  the  words  and  acts  of  him  whom  he  represents. 
It  is  also  urged  that  in  the  prophetic  style  the  word  of  the  prophet  is  often  identi- 
fied with  the  word  of  Jehovah  ;  and  that  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  ayyeloQ 
Kvplov  is  certainly  a  created  spirit,  his  act  {e.g.  Acts  xii.  17)  is  represented  as  an 
act  of  the  Lord  himself  ;  indeed,  in  Rev.  xxii.  6,  12,  the  angel  is  introduced  speak- 
ing for  the  Lord  himself,  and  that  in  the  first  person.  In  reference  to  the  pro- 
phetic style,  hovvever,  it  must  be  noted,  that  the  prophets  almost  always  introduce 
the  divine  word  with  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,"  "  Jehovah's  saying  is,"  and  the  like, 
which  is  a  rare  exception  with  the  Malakh,  e.g.  Gen.  xxii.  16,  and  with  regard 
to  Rev.  xxii.  6,  12,  the  angel  there  refuses  the  npocKvvriaiq  offered  in  ver.  9,  while 
the  Old  Testament  Malakh  accepts  it  (Josh.  v.  14  ),  and  allows  a  sacrifice  to  be 
made  to  him  (Judg.  vi.  19  ff.,  xiii.  18  ff.). 

But,  again,  this  first  view  occurs  in  two  forms.  According  to  the  first  of  these, 
the  Malakh  is  an  angel  specially  deputed  by  God  from  among  the  number  of 
Malakhim  for  each  separate  occasion,  and  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  whether 
he  is  always  the  same  angel  or  not  (Steudel)  ;  according  to  the  second  form,  (prin- 
cipally Hofmann),  it  is  always  one  and  the  same  angel  through  whom  God  stands 
in  relation  to  the  people  of  revelation  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament — "the  sjyecial  angel  {as  Hofmann  expresses  it  in  the  Schri/t- 
ieweis,  2d  ed.  i.  p.  177)  who  rules  in  the  commonwealth  and  history  of  this 
people,"  the  archangel  Michael  of  the  book  of  Daniel  (compare  also  Weissagnng 
und  Erfiillung,  i.  p.  131).  Apart  from  the  question  whether  the  niri';  "^^(^  really 
passes  over  into  the  Michael  of  Daniel,  which  is  not  to  be  treated  of  till  we  come 
to  the  prophetic  theology,  and  then  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  the  latter 
form  of  the  view  seems  to  be  decidedly  preferable  to  the  former,  from  the  high 
titles  which  are  conferred  on  the  angel.  But  in  reference  to  the  whole  first  view, 
it  is  unquestionably  correct,  if  we  assume  that  the  mediation  of  angels  is  entirely 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  history  of  revelation,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  Then  the  older  passages  must  be  explained  by  the  later,  especially 
by  the  New  Testament  passages  ;  and  in  these  latter  the  angel  is  manifestly  hypo- 
statically  distinguished  from  God,  and  is  a  created  finite  being  subordinate  to 
God.  This  conception  is  also  admissible  in  several  of  the  older  passages.  The 
one  that  favors  it  most  is  No.  2,  if  Gen.  xix.  18  ff.  is  understood  to  mean  that 
even  the  two  angels  who  are  certainly  subordinate,  are  treated  exactly  as  if 
Jehovah  appeared  in  them  (see  particularly  ver.  24).  Among  the  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch,  Num.  xxii.  31,  in  which  the  angel  is  definitely  distinguished  from 
Jehovah,  is  to  be  adduced  here  ;  but  in  a  number  of  other  passages  no  natural 
sense  is  given  by  this  assumption,  and  the  passages  Nos.  6  and  9  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  it.  In  generxl  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  assumption  that  the 
Malakh  of  the  Pentateuch  must  be  explained  by  the  dyyeAof  avpiov  of  the  New 
Testament  is  not  authorized,  because  it  fails  to  recognize  the  gradual  progress 
of  revelation,  which  advances  from  theophanies  to  revelations  made  through 
divinely  appointed  organs  and  through  the  Spirit.  To  tliis  is  to  be  added, 
that  exactly  the  same  expressions  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  representation 
of  God  by  the  Malakh  as  in  speaking  of  the  divine  indwelling  in  the  sane- 
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tuary  ;  there  is  in  both  the  divine  name  and  the  divine  countenance  (comp.  the 
passages  under  Nos.  8  and  9).  Now  if  the  Sliekhina,  the  indwelling  in  the 
sanctuary,  is  to  be  understood,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  not  simply  as  an 
ideal  and  symbolical,  but  a  real  presence  of  God,  an  entering  of  the  divine  into 
the  sphere  of  the  creature,  the  presence  of  God  in  the  Malakh  must  not  be 
taken  differently. 

2.  Thus  we  come  to  the  second  j)rincipal  view :  that  the  Malakh  of  Jehovah  is 
a  self-presentation  of  Jeliovah  entering  into  the  sphere  of  the  creature,  and  is  one  in 
essence  with  Jehovah  ;  and  is  yet  again  different  from  Him  (2).  This  view  has 
been  held  in  three  different  forms  : 

(a)  According  to  the  first  of  these,  the  Malakh  is  the  Logos — the  second  person 
of  the  Godhead  in  the  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  is  the 
view  of  most  of  the  Greek  Fathers  :  of  Justin,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  chap. 
56,  61,  127  f. ;  also  of  Irenteus,  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  gives 
us  a  full  discussion  of  the  Old  Testament  theophany,  from  this  point  of  view,  in 
his  Eclogm  Propheticm  (published  by  Th.  Gaisford,  1842).  At  a  later  period  this 
was  the  view  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  ;  in  our  own  day  it  has  been  defended  by 
Hengstenberg  (who  speaks  of  the  Malakh  as  an  uncreated  angel),  and  by  others. 

(&)  According  to  the  second  form  (so  Barth),  the  angel  of  Jehovah  is  a  created 
being  ;  with  which,  however,  the  uncreated  Logos  was  personally  connected. 

(c)  According  to  the  third  (so  Vatke,  De  Wette,  and  others),  the  Malakh  is 
nothing  hypostatical  [i.  e.  not  a  personal  being],  but  only  an  unsubstantial  mani- 
festation of  God ;  a  momentary  descent  of  God  into  visibility  ;  a  mission  of  God 
(here  '^^7'?  is  taken  in  its  original  abstract  meaning),  which  again  returns  into 
the  Divine  Being. 

Against  the  first  view,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  brings  into  the  Old 
Testament  a  finished  dogma  on  the  subject  of  an  immanent  distinction  in  the 
divine  nature  for  which  the  passages  which  lie  before  us  contain  no  sufficient 
authorization,  since  they  do  not  tell  us  anything  of  an  inward  and  essential  re- 
lation in  God's  being,  but  only  distinguish  the  divine  which  has  entered  into  the 
sphere  of  created  phenomena  from  the  Divine  Being  in  his  celestial  infinitude,  as 
appears  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  in  Gen.  xix.  24,  "Jehovah  caused  it  to 
rain  from  Jehovah  out  of  heaven."  Even  Hengstenberg  admits  that,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Revealer  and  He  whom  He  reveals,  lose  themselves  in  each  other, 
as  it  were  ;  so  that  from  this  view  ideas  might  easily  arise  very  similar  to  those 
of  Sabellianism.  Moreover,  as  is  justly  urged  by  the  adherents  of  the  second  view 
(Barth),  it  is  certainly  a  strange  expression  to  speak  of  an  uncreated  angel.  The 
phenomena  of  nature,  which  serve  as  a  form  of  manifestation  to  the  Malakh  ; 
the  flame  (Ex.  iii.),  the  cloudy  covering  (Ex.  xl.  36-38),  the  human  form  (in  well- 
known  passages),  are  certainly  created.  It  is  not  the  Malakh  that  is  uncreated, 
but  the  God  who  veils  Himself  in  His  appearance. 

In  opposition  to  the  second  view,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  manifestation  of  the  Divinity  in  the  form  of  the  Malakh  was  such  that  the 
Son  of  God  became  permanently  an  angel  ;  so  that  again  in  becoming  man  He  had 
as  it  were  to  strip  off  the  angelic  form  which  He  had  received,  and  change  it 
for  a  human  nature  (to  which  Earth's  view  amounts).  Finally,  the  third  view 
does  justice  to  a  number  of  passages  ;  but  from  others  it  clearly  appears  that  not 
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merely  a  personification,  but  a  real  person,  is  present  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
Malakh. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  then,  that  no  one  of  the  various  views  does  full  justice 
to  all  the  passages ;  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Malakh  in  the  Old  Testament  os- 
cillates in  a  peculiar  manner  between  the  conception  of  the  angel,  as  a  form  and 
as  a  being,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  definite  intelligi- 
ble expression.  But  the  case  has  a  difierent  aspect  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
New  Testament.  From  this  (see  especially  1  Cor.  x.  4)  it  is  the  Logos,  the  Son  of 
God  through  whom  revelations  to  Israel  are  made,  and  who  therefore  works  in 
the  Malakh.  But  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  Son  of  God  so  identified 
with  the  Malakh  as  if  His  incarnation  had  "been  preceded  by  His  permanently 
becoming  an  angel.  The  Logos,  according  to  the  New  Testament  view,  works 
also  in  the  other  forms  of  revelation  in  the  old  covenant  and  in  just  the  same  way 
as  in  the  form  of  the  Malakh  (3). 

(1)  Delitzsch  also  has  not  failed  to  recognize  this  element,  when,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Genesis  (Isted.  p. 256,  2d  ed. p. 337),  he  insists,  indeed,  that  the  Malakh 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  finite  spiiit,  but  at  the  same  time  says  that  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  this  personally  living  finite  spirit,  God  presents  Himself  in 
person  ;  that  the  angel  has  Jehovah,  not  outside  of  him,  but  within  him  ;  that 
the  relation  to  the  Malakh  is  less  than  a  hecoming  an  angel,  yet  more  than  a 
sending  of  an  angel.  His  conception,  which  occujiies  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  main  views,  lacks  clearness. 

(2)  [Among  the  defenders  of  this  view  Schultz  is  also  to  be  reckoned.  "The 
angel  of  God  is  the  revelation  of  the  divine  essence  and  will,  Avhen  it  is  made  to 
man  for  a  distinct  purpose.  .  .  .  He  represents  God  :  he  is  the  form  of  the  rev- 
elation of  God  :  what  he  speaks  is  the  word  of  God  :  one  who  has  seen  him  has 
seen  God,"  (p.  507  f.)  Whether  the  Angel  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  in  his  own  sub- 
f.tance  a  personal  being,  he  does  not  say].  Movers,  Die  Phoniciei\  i.  pp.  389  flf., 
428  flf.,  has  pointed  out  a  remarkable  analogy  in  which  the  Phoenician  religion  here 
stands  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  namely,  in  the  way  in  which  the  relation  of 
Heracles  to  the  ancient  Bel  is  understood  in  the  former  faith,- — diflference  in  unity, 
and  unity  in  diflference,  being  firmly  held. 

(3)  In  the  later  Jewish  theology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Metatron  (probably  from 
fie-ddpovoc,  sharer  of  the  throne), — the  Prince  of  the  countenance,  who  is  the  re- 
vealer  of  God,  the  mediator  between  God  and  the  creature, — is  developed  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  angel  of  the  covenant, 
of  the  countenance.  In  order  to  make  him  as  near  as  possible  to  God,  he  was 
understood  by  some  to  be  not  a  creature,  but  an  emanation  from  the  Divine 
Being  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
they  again  distinguished  from  him  a  second  lower,  created  Metatron.  But  even 
the  later  Jewish  theology  did  not  penetrate  to  the  recognition  of  an  immanent 
and  real  distinction  in  the  Divine  Being. 

§  61. 

Other  Points  of  the  Mosaic  Angclology. 

Even  in  the  Pentateuch,  though  there  comparatively  seldom,  other  angels  of 
God  appear  side  by  side  with  the  Malalch  «.  f,f.  Nothing  is  said  about  their 
creation  ;  the  fact  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  creation  is 
probably  to  be  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  this  record  aims  merely  to 
give  a  history  of   the  creation  of   the    earth,  and  its  comjjletion  in   man.     On 
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the  contrary,  the  book  of  Job,  chap,  xxxviii.  7,  presupposes  the  existence  of 
the  angels  when  the  earth  was  created.  In  those  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  in 
which  other  angels  besides  the  Malakh  are  mentioned,  they  appear  without  inde- 
pendent activity,  as  a  sort  of  multiplication  of  the  oj^erating  power  of  God  :  thus 
especially  Gen.  xxviii..  13,  besides  which  compare  xxxii.  3f.,  in  which  passage 
they  are  called  God's  army  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  where  they  appear  as  the  attend- 
ants of  God,  manifested  in  His  glory  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  Gen.  vi.  1  S. 
would  be  entirely  without  a  parallel,  not  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  in  the 
whole  Old  Testament,  if  higher  spirits  are  to  be  understood  by  the  D'ribxn  'JS 
(1).  It  is  true  the  angels,  the  D'DN?:?,  besides  this  name,  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  their  calling,  bear  in  the  Old  Testament  the  name  sons  of  God  (D'Tl'lXri  'J3), 
Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  or  D'75<  'J5,  Ps.  xxix.  1,  Ixxxix.  7,  in  order  to  express  the  closer  fel- 
lowship in  which  they  stand  to  God  (2).  Accordingly,  Gen.  vi.  1  fE.  is  referred 
to  the  fall  of  the  angels  by  many  recent  theologians  (Hofmann,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch) , 
as  had  been  already  done  by  several  of  the  Church  Fathers, — a  view  which  origi- 
nally (as  Keil  has  ])ointed  out)  sprang  from  the  book  of  Enoch.  According  to 
another  view,  on  the  contrary  (some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  Reformers, 
and  in  more  modern  times  Dettinger,  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  and  others),  the  ex- 
pression "  sons  of  God  "  refers  to  men,  to  the  pious  race  descended  from  Seth,  as  the 
name  "  sons  of  God"  is  used  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  xxxii.  5,  Hos.  ii.  1,  Ps.  Ixxiii. 
15.  On  this  view,  the  passage  refers  to  the  marriage  of  Seth's  descendants  with 
Cainitic  women,  by  which  means  the  corruption  of  Cain's  race  spread  among  the 
Sethites.  Not  only  is  the  connection  in  which  the  whole  story  stands  to  what  pre- 
cedes, but  also  ver.  3,  inv/hich  an  erring  of  man,  not  of  the  higher  spirits,  is  spoken 
of,  in  favor  of  the  latter  view  ;  but  so  also  is  the  expression  "  they  took  wives," 
which  is  confessedly  used  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  speaking  of  formal  mar- 
riage, not  of  unchaste  connection.  The  assertion  that  D"J5<n  in  contrast  with  the 
Q'ri^^'7  'i!3,  must  refer  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  cannot  be  taken  in  a 
relative  sense,  is  refuted  by  comparing  it  with  similar  passages,  such  as  Jer.  xxxii. 
20  (Q"!'??^  '7J<-it7'3),  Isa.  xliii.  4,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  5.  The  assertion,  repeated  by  Schra- 
der,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  assume  that  two  moral  tendencies  radically  differ- 
ent ran  through  mankind  in  primeval  times,  can  only  be  wondered  at  in  view  of 
Gen.  iv.  Note  especially  that  Seth's  race,  iv.  36,  is  characterized  as  that  race  by 
which  God  is  adored  as  Jehovah,  and  therefore  as  the  race  of  revelation  (8). 

In  comparison  with  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  angelology  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  hit  little  develo])ed.  This  testifies  against  the  opinion  of  those 
who  hold  the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  degraded  gods  of  an  ancient 
polytheism.  De  Wette,  in  his  Biblical  Dogmatics  (3d  ed.  p.  81),  has  well  re- 
marked, in  opposition  to  this  view,  that  if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  course  of 
the  angelology  in  the  Old  Testament  must  have  been  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
it  is.  The  angels  would  necessarily  have  appeared  with  definite  names  and  func- 
tions in  the  older  books,  not  fiist  in  the  latest  ones.  But  De  Wette  himself  holds 
a  view  equally  false,— namely,  that  angels  were  originally  personifications  of 
natural  forces,  or  of  the  extraordinary  operations  and  visitations  of  God.  Even 
Ps.  civ.  4  is  no  proof  of  the  former  point  (4)  ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  personification 
of  natural  forces  presupposes  a  belief  in  angels. — ^In  the  Pentateuch,  the  Malakh- 
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im  are  obviously  connected  with  the  Malakh,  forming  as  it  were  many  fainter  copies 
of  Mm,  and  in  this  connection  the  vision  in  Gen,  xxviii.  is  especially  instructive. 
The  idea  of  the  Malakh,  however,  is  not  the  product  of  a  tendency  to  personifi- 
cation ;  but  its  meaning  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  in  him  a  beginning  is 
made  toward  the  doing  away  of  the  separation  between  God  and  the  world  (5). 

(1)  Gen,  vi.  Iff.:"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  that  the  sons  of  God 
saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  w^ere  fair  ;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all 
that  pleased  them.  Then  Jehovah  said  :  My  spirit  shall  not  always  rule  in  men, 
in  their  errors  they  are  flesh  ;  and  let  their  days  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
There  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days  ;  and  also  afterward,  when  the  sons 
of  God  went  in  to  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  unto  them,  there  were 
strong  ones  who  were  of  old  renowned  men. ' ' — We  need  not  waste  words  on  the  an- 
cient view  (Onkelos,  etc.)  that  D'mKn  'J^  here  denotes  sons  of  princes,  magnates, 
and  that  the  whole  matter  refers  to  mesalliances,  that  noble  blood  was  mixed  with 
plebeian  blood,  and  this  drew  down  the  divine  wrath  on  man.  The  question  is  : 
Are  the  sons  of  God  Sethites,  or  are  they  higher  spirits  ?  and  is  a  fall  of  the  angels 
here  spoken  of  ?  On  the  latter  supposition,  we  sliould  have  an  element  in  Genesis 
of  which  there  is  certainly  no  trace  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  rather  puts  us 
in  mind  of  the  heathen  myths.  But  this  must  not  hinder  us  from  candidly  ac- 
knowledging anything  that  the  text  demands.  The  passage  has  led  to  a  very 
bitter  feud  between  Kurtz  and  Hengstenberg,  Kurtz  wrote  two  separate  polemi- 
cal treatises  upon  it  (1857-58),  At  present  the  hypothesis  of  the  angels  is  the 
most  widely  spread.  But  I  believe  that  especially  Dettinger  ("  Bemerkungen  tiber 
den  Abschnitt  1  Mos.  iv.  1-vi.  8,  den  Zusammenhangund  einzelneschwieiigerePar- 
tiendesselben,"  Tiii.  Zeitschr.  fur  Theol.  1835,  vol.  i.),  and  Keil  ("  Die  Ehen  der 
Kinder  Gottes  mit  den  Tcichteru  der  Menschen,"  Zeitschr.  fiir  luth.  Theol.  und 
Kirche,  1855,  p,  220  f.  ),  who  also  still  defends  the  older  view,  are  quite  in  the 
right  here, — Compare  also,  for  the  angel  hypothesis,  Schrader,  Studien  zur  Kritik 
und  ErHdrung  der  biblischen  Urgeschichte  Gen.  i.-xi,,  1803,  [See  also  Schultz  p,  118 
ff,  Kohler,  BiU.  Geseh.  d.  A.  T.  I,  p.  56.  j 

(2)  Some  understand  D'/K  to  be  a  pluraUs  majestatis  for  D'rilN^  which  would  be 
admissible  if  only  D'/i*  occurred  in  this  sense  in  any  one  j^assage.  But  elsewhere 
D'7?<  is  always  a  pure  plural.  Therefore  I  hold  that  view  to  be  correct  which 
regards  D' /^  "JS  grammatically  as  a  double  plural  of  ^*<~||,  like  C/'i?  ""T^^,  1 
Chron,  vii,  5,  for  ^:n  ni3J. 

(8)  [The  support  of  the  explanation  which  makes  the  sons  of  God  to  be  the 
Sethites  would  certainly  be  gone  if,  as  Schultz  supposes,  we  could  not  know  that 
the  Sethites  were  good  and  the  Cainites  ungodly,  and  if  (p.  119)  the  narrative  in  Gen. 
vi,  1  ff.  makes  no  mention  of  Cain  or  of  Seth  and  their  descendants  and  stands 
where  it  does  only  because  between  Gen.  ii.  4 1>  and  the  end  of  chap  iv.  there  was  no 
place  for  it.  But  this  last  assertion  is  nothing  but  a  hypothesis,  to  which  the  con- 
fidence with  which  it  is  advanced  gives  no  scientific  value.  Even  supposing  that 
the  passage  did  not  originally  belong  1o  the  composition  of  which  it  now  forms  a 
part,  what  support  does  this  give  to  the  assumption  that  it  formerly  stood  in  no 
connection,  or  in  one  different  from  the  present  one  ?  Against  the  remark  concern- 
ing the  Sethites  and  Cainites  compare  Schultz's  own  words  p,  628  :  "  and  indeed 
in  the  time  of  Seth  the  propagation  of  a  Jef^f?- tendency  of  mankind  appears,  while 
in  the  posterity  of  Cain,  sin  ,  .  ,  defiantly  flaunts  the  power  of  self-defence  and 
theap])eal  to  force."  That  the  Sethites,  on  account  of  their  religious  relation  to 
God  might  be  called  "  sons  of  God,"  and  in  contrast  with  them  the  others  simply 
"  men,"  ought  not  to  be  denied.]  The  inconvenient  DJt?'3  Schrader  gets  out  of  the 
way  by  a  change  of  the  text.     Comp,  on  this  word  §  77,  note  4. 
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(4)  Ps.  civ.  4  is  explained  in  dijfferent  ways,  according  to  what  is  regarded  as 
the  nearer  object.  I  hold  the  common  explanation  to  be  the  right  one:  "He 
makes  the  winds  His  messengers,  und  flames  of  fire  His  servants."  The  other 
view  is :    "  He  makes  His  messengers  winds,"  etc.  (Hofmann). 

(5)  Compare  also  Scliultz's  Old  Testament  Tkeol.  (p.  568). — For  the  further  de- 
velopment of  Old  Testament  angelology,  see  the  Prophetic  Theology  (§  197  S.), — On 
Azazel,  see  §  140. 

§63. 

The  iShekhina. 

The  continuous  localization  of  the  divine  presence  was  made  in  the  SheTchina, 
that  is,  the  dwelling  of  God,  distinguished  from  passing  theophauies  by  virtue  of 
its  continuance.  The  expression  belongs  properly  to  the  later  Jewish  theology, 
but  is  drawn  from  those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  where  a  dicelUng  (pJi')  of 
Jehovah  or  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  among  the  people  is  spoken  of,  Deut.  xii.  5, 
11,  xiv.  23,  1  Kings  viii.  13,  because  of  which  the  holy  tabernacle  is  called  his 
dwelling  (H'lri^  I^'f'P),   more    fully  expressed    in  1    Kings    viii.    13,    as   ^^'^]  H'S 

The  first  abode  of  the  divine  Shekhina,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  was 
Eden,  as  appears  from  the  whole  description  in  Gen.  ii.  f.,  but  in  particular  from 
the  mention  of  the  cherubim,  iii.  24,  which  were  bearers  of  the  divine  presence. 
There  it  remained  after  the  fall  ;  there  was  the  divine  countenance,  according  to 
which  iv.  14  is  to  be  interpreted.  The  book  of  Genesis  seems  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  dwelling-place  of  the  glory  and  the  countenance  of  God  continued  there 
upon  the  earth  until  the  judgment  of  the  flood  came  on  the  world.  Then  after  the 
flood  God  revealed  Himself  for  the  first  time  from  heaven.  At  a  later  time,  GodVs 
dwelling  among  His  people  was  in  the  sanctuary,  of  which,  Ex.  xl.  34-38,  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  (^171'  Ti^^i)  took  possession  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  cloud,  in 
the  same  way  in  which,  Lev.  xvi.  3,  it  appears  in  the  same  phenomenon  over  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  Here  now  is  God's  countenance,  according  to  which  the  well- 
known  exjiressions  are  to  be  explained  :  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  rnrr  'ja"/}*  ni<v,  shall  ap- 
pear before  the  face  of  Jehovali ;  Deut.  xxxi.  11,  T\\7V  'JiJ-nN  mN"i7  ;  compare 
further  Ps.  xlii.  3,  Ixiii.  3,  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  especial  presence  of 
God  in  the  sanctuary  is  actually  characterized  as  a  gazing  on  God.  From  passages 
such  as  Lev.  ix.  34,  x.  3,  the  Shekhina  shows  its  reality  in  the  sanctuary  by  means 
of  acts  of  power  which  go  out  from  it.  Because  of  it,  the  Israelite  was  in  all 
places  to  turn  himself  toward  the  sanctuary  when  praying,  1  Kings  viii.  30,  35,  38 
(in  Solomon's  prayer) — the  so-called  Kel)la,  compare  Dan.  vi.  11.  Hence  the  ex- 
planation of  passages  like  Ps.  iii.  5  :  "I  cried  to  Jehovah  with  my  voice,  and  He 
answered  me  from  His  holy  hill."  The  Shekhina  of  God  on  earth  corresponds  to 
His  dwelling  in  heaven,  1  Kings  viii.  30,  39,  49,  which,  like  that  in  the  sanctuary, 
is  definitely  distinguished  from  the  presence  of  God,  which  embraces  the  whole 
universe  ;  see  ver.  27  of  the  same  chapter;  compare  Deut.  iv.  39,  Isa.  Ixvi.  1. 
In  this  sense  the  heavenly  dwelling-place  is  explained  as  the  sphere  from  which 
answers  to  prayer  proceed,  1  Kings  viii.  30,  33,  34,  39,  43.  In  view  of  such 
utterances,  it  is  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  explain  passages  in 
which  heaven  is  designated  as  the  temj^le  of  God,  Ps.  xi.  4,  xviii.  7,  xxix.  9, 
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or  in  which  God's  throne  in  heaven  is  spoken  of,  Ps.  ii.  4,  ciii.   19,  etc.,  as  a 
purely  popular,  unconsciously  symbolical  manner  of  expression.     (Comp.  §  4G.) 

According  to  the  foregoing,  God's  dwelling  is  outside  the  human  subject  ; 
the  idea  of  the  divine  habitation  is  not  applied  to  the  sending  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  into  the  heart  of  man  (1).  Even  the  passage  Isa.  Ivii.  15  does  not  speak  of 
God  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  humble  ones.  The  New  Testament  (John  i.  14) 
is  the  first  to  place  the  divine  Shekhina  in  a  human  person,  in  the  Logos  become 
flesh  {taKi/vuGEv  kv  ijjilv)^  and  then  it  speaks  of  God's  making  His  abode  (jiovf/v 
■n-oielv)  with  believers  (John  xiv.  23).  Still  the  proper  Shekhina  of  God  in 
heaven  ajipears  again  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  vii.  15),  and  the  aim  of  the  divine 
kingdom  is  said  to  be  the  oKr/vujic  of  God  on  the  glorified  earth  (xxi.  3)  ;  compare 
also  Jer.  iii.  16  f.  (2). 

(1)  Compare  the  doctrine  of  the  nn,  §  65.  Here  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  theology  of  the  Koran  and  the  Old  Testament  :  the  Koran,  borrowing 
from  the  New  Testament,  speaks  of  the  divine  Shekhina  as  sent  down  into  the 
licarts  of  believers,  Sur.  xlviii.  4  and  26  ("  Who  sends  down  His  Shekhina  into  the 
hearts  of  believers,  that  they  grow  continually  in  the  faith").  But  the  Koran  so 
wholly  lacks  the  New  Testament  knowledge  of  the  indwelling  of  God  in  believers' 
hearts  through  the  Spirit,  that  this  idea  is  reduced  to  an  empty  phrase.  Compare 
Dettinger,  "  Beitrage  zu  einer  Theol.  des  Korans,"  Tiib.  Zeitschr.  1834,  pp.  16- 
21. 

(2)  Rev.  vii.  15  :  "  They  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple,  kuI  6  KadijfievoQ 
ETTi  Tov  6p6vov  aiojvuaei  hn'  avTovg.'''' — According  to  Jer.  iii.  16  f.,  the  Shekhina  of 
Jehovah  is  to  be  no  longer  connected  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  time  of 
salvation.  That  indwelling  of  God,  whose  vehicle  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  whose  abode  was  the  holy  of  holies,  shall  be  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem,  so  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  shall  not  be  missed.  The  barrier 
which  separated  the  sinful  people  from  their  God  is  taken  away.  Jerusalem  is 
now  co-ordinate  with  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;  he  who  comes  to  Jerusalem  comes  to 
the  name  of  Jehovah. — Touching  the  import  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine 
of  the  Sliekhina,  compare  also  the  passage  from  Luther's  Exeget.  opera  lat. 
xvi.  p.  71,  already  quoted,  §  6,  note  3. 


§63. 

The  Doctrine  of  Miracle.     Its  Ap2^eara7ice  in  History  and  Various  Names. 

The  forms  of  revelation  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  may  be  brought 
under  the  notion  of  the  miraculous,  so  far  as  they  are  manifestations  which  inter- 
rupt the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  explained  thereby.  But  in  the 
stricter  sense,  the  Old  Testament  understands  by  miracles,  niN*?!)],  not  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  sense  of  immediate  personal  communication,  but 
manifestations  of  the  divine  poioer  iu  the  objective  world,  both  in  nature  and 
in  history.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  course  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  that 
no  real  miracle — that  is,  no  miracle  wrought  by  man's  agency — is  related  in 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  Not  until  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  did  God  reveal 
Himself  as  vhp  Ti^V  (Ex.  xv.  11),  or,  in  other  words,  not  till  then  begin  the 
divine  nixHsj  (iii.  20).  Moses  is  the  first  organ  of  revelation  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  performing  miracles.  From  that  time  onward,  miracles  are  grouped  only 
around  a  few  organs  of  revelation  ;  and,  indeed,  they  occur  chiefly  when  the  point 
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in  question  is  to  give  testimony  for  the  reality  of  the  God  revealed  in  Israel,  in 
opposition  to  heathenism,  that  is,  where  the  living  God  measures  Himself  in 
combat  vi'ith  false  gods  ;  so  from  Ex.  viii.  18,  xxxiv.  10,onward  in  many  passages 
(in  Egypt,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  in  Babel,  etc.). — The  closer  defini- 
tion of  the  notion  of  miracles  follows  mainly  from  the  names  for  a  miracle : — 

1.  The  most  general  expression,  ><7|),  mN7£)J,  from  x'^S  =  nSiJ,  to  select,  charac- 
terizes miracle  in  its  negative  aspect,  as  an  occurrence  withdrawn  from  the 
common  course  of  things,  and  thus  an  extraordinary  occurrence.  This,  too, 
seems  to  be  the  notion  expressed  by  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  ri£)10  ;  but 
the  explanation  of  this  difficult  word  is  uncertain.  According  to  the  derivation 
given  by  Delitzsch  (on  Ps.  Ixxi.  7),  it  would  come  from  the  Arabic  root  aphata, 
which  signifies  "to  twist,  to  turn"  ;  it  would  then  mean  something  tortuous, 
strangely  turned,  and  in  this  sense  something  to  excite  astonishment.  Others 
refer  to  the  stem  n3',  to  gleam,  or,  like  Fiirst,  to  the  stem  1^3',  which  has  the 
same  meaning  (so  that  the  word  would  stand  for  flJ^S'lD),  from  which  it  would 
signify  glittering,  gleaming.  In  the  New  Testament  this  negative  cliaracteristic 
of  a  miracle  is  denoted  by  the  expression  Tqmq. 

2.  On  the  contrary,  the  positive  side  of  a  miracle  is  expressed  in  the  term 
rn"l1!3J  (mighty  deeds),  corresponding  to  the  New  Testament  6vi'd/ii:ic,  that  is,  in- 
dications of  divine  fower.,  side  by  side  with  which  (comp.  e.g.  Deut.  iii.  24) 
there  appears  the  more  general  emphatic  expression  D'E/J^O,  or  more  frequently 
^^ '  /J-',  great  deeds,  corresponding  to  ipya  in  John.  According  to  this,  a  miracle 
would  mainly  be  a  divine  act  of  power,  e.re7njjt  from  the  common  course  of  nature 
and  history.  "  So  far  as  it  is  something  neio  which  cannot  be  understood  from 
the  past,  it  is  placed  under  the  view-point  of  creation,  Ex.  xxxiv.  10  :  "I 
will  do  nix 73 J,  such  as  have  never  been  created  (15<"|^J)  on  the  whole  earth."  In- 
deed, a  miracle  is  itself  called  '"'^'"'rl,  a  thing  created,  Num.  xvi.  30,  compared 
with  .ler.  xxxi.  22. 

3.  But  the  full  idea  of  a  miracle  is  expressed  only  by  its  teleologiccd  designation 
as  r\'\\<,  ar/fieloi',  according  to  which  its  meaning  is,  an  indication  of  something  higher 
and  divine,  and  so  to  serve  a  definite  divine  aim.  Here  too  would  belong  the 
v.'ord  nS^f^,  if  in  its  original  signification,  adopted  by  some  scholars,  it  is  to 
be  referred  to  a  root  j"^3',  from  the  biliteral  r\^,  signifying  to  open.  It  would  thus 
indicate  that  by  which  anything  is  opened  and  unlocked.  And  this  idea  is 
certainly  brought  out  by  ^1313  in  its  narrower  meaning,  in  which  it  denotes 
j^ortentum,  a  sign  pointing  to  the  future,  or  sometimes  a  type  ;  compare  Isa.  viii. 
18,  XX.  2.  Perhaps  the  word  is  so  to  be  understood  in  Deut.  xiii.  2,  where  it  is 
distinguished  from  mx  (flSiD  ix  niX). 

§64. 

Continuation.     More  exact  Definition  of  Miracles. 

What  has  been  already  stated  gives  no  more  than  a  relative  definition  of 
miracle.  Every  more  notable  manifestation  of  the  course  of  nature  and  history 
presents  a  side  on  which  it  is  extraordinary  and  excites  astonishment,  brings  the 
divine  power  to  view,  and  may  be  recognized  as  serving  a  divine  aim.     And,  in 
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fact,  the  Old  Testament  sometimes  makes  use  of  the  expression  niN^SJ  in  a  wider 
sense  ;  when,  for  example,  marine  jDhenomena  are  called  God's  wonders  in  the 
deep,  Ps.  cvii.  24  ;  when  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  14  it  is  said  with  reference  to  man  :  "I 
praise  Thee,  because  I  am  an  astonishing  wonder  ;  Thy  works  are  marvellous,  and 
my  soul  knowethit  right  well."  "What  Hegel  says  in  the  Philosojilty  of  Religion 
(ii.  1st  ed.  p.  49)  is  not  correct,  — namely,  that  the  things  in  the  Old  Testament 
religion  are  prosaic  things,  presented  in  various  intellectual  connections  of 
cause,  result,  quality,  and  quantity,  according  to  all  these  categories  of  the 
understanding.  This,  says  Hegel,  is  what  we  call  a  natural,  rational  connection  ; 
and  only  here  can  the  definite  notion  of  "  miracle  "  occur  as  something  in  oj^position 
to  the  natural  connection  of  things  (1).  On  the  contrary,  what  has  been  already 
said  shows  that  the  way  of  looking  at  nature  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament 
does  not  at  all  consist  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  natural  causal  nexus.  God's 
power  rules  in  everything, — God,  who  causes  the  breath  of  life  to  go  forth  and 
withdraws  it  again  (Ps.  civ.  29  f.);  who  unrolls  the  heaven,  and  renews  the  earth, 
etc.  (2).  Thus,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  God  does  not  by  miracle, 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  do  anything  that  surpasses  in  quality  His 
universal  control  in  nature  and  history.  The  viore  exact  definition  of  miracles  in 
the  more  limited  sense  is  given  by  the  more  exact  definition  of  the  aim  of  miracles, 
namely,  that  miracles  serve  to  reveal  God  in  His  kingdom.  Miracles,  in  the 
stricter  sense,  are  extraordinary  manifestations  and  occurrences,  in  which  Ood  makes 
known  His  power  for  the  purjwses  of  His  kingdom  in  a  unique  manner.  From  this  it 
is  explicable  why  miracles  appear  as  manifestations  of  the  divine  holiness;  the 
I7"ip3  "I'n*^^,  the  One  glorious  in  holiness,  is  the  doer  of  miracles.  Ex,  xv.  11,  com- 
pare Ps.  Ixxvii.  14  f.  (3).  Miracles  serve  this  aim  by  means  of  the  impression 
which  they  make  (Ex.  viii.  15  :  "This  is  the  finger  of  God  "),  but  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  word-witness  which  accompanies  them  or  stands  in  connection 
with  them.  Even  in  such  a  case  as  1  Sam.  vii.  10,  in  which  the  corresponding 
word  of  God  does  not  follow  expressly,  the  sign  is  still  made  distinct  by  Samuel's 
preceding  prayer.  But  particularly  those  miracles  which  serve  as  the  credentials 
of  an  organ  of  revelation  are  themselves  accredited  by  the  word  of  God  given  in 
advance.  Even  a  false  prophet  may  through  circumstances  perform  signs  and 
wonders,  but  he  is  to  be  measured  and  judged  by  his  false  doctrine,  Deut.  xiii.  2 
ff. — In  this  union  with  the  word  of  God,  and  this  priority  of  the  latter,  a 
preservative  is  furnished  against  the  vain  quest  after  wonders  and  signs,  and  a 
noteworthy  difference  between  the  Old  Testament  mn'K  and  the  reparn,  af/fzara, 
ostenta,  portenta  of  heathenism,  which,  as  a  rule,  do  not  become  intelligible  by 
means  of  a  testimony  in  words  added  to  them,  but  require  explanation,  and  thus 
become  a  matter  of  human  conjecture  (4).  Israel  is  directed  to  the  word  of  reve- 
lation (Deut.  xviii.  9  ff.),  in  opposition  to  all  heathen  divination,  which  has 
searched  through  heaven  and  earth  to  find  signs  of  the  divine  counsel,  but  in  its 
helplessness  perishes.  The  exorcism  of  the  dead,  and  other  forms  of  divination, 
are  an  abomination.  Lev.  xix.  20,  31,  xx.  27  ;  and  astrology  is  a  folly,  Isa.  xlvii. 
13,  Jer.  x.  2  f.,  etc. 

(1)  Hegel,  I.e.,  continues:    "In  earlier  religions  there  are  no  miracles.     In  the 
Indian  religion  everything  is  out  of  connection  from  the  start.     Miracles  first  ap- 
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pear  in  opposition  to  the  order  of  nature,  the  laws  of  nature,  the  conformity  of 
nature  to  law,  .  .  .  and  this  variation  is  represented  as  a  manifestation  of  God 
to  a  single  person." 

(3)  Compare  the  doctrine  of  preservation,  §  52. 

(3)  Ps.  Ixxvii.  14  f.  :   "God,  Thy  way  is  in  holiness  .  .  .  Thou  art  the  God  that 
doest  wonders."     Compare  the  definition  of  holiness,  §  44. 

(4)  Compare    Nagelsbach's    Ilomerische   I'heologie,    2d    ed.  p.  108   U.,    on   the 
Homeric  idea  of  miracles. 


§65. 

On  the  Spirit  of  Ood. 

God  reveals  Himself  in  the  heart  of  man  by  His  Spirit,  nil,  which,  as  the  spirit 
of  revelation,  corresponds  to  the  cosmical  nil,  in  the  same  way  as  the  word  of 
revelation  corresponds  to  the  word  of  creation.  As  the  2^nnciple  of  cosmical  life, 
as  D'ri '^  r'l"^,  as  the  mighty  divine  force  of  all  things,  the  Spirit  is  the  principle 
of  the  life  of  man's  soul,  and  every  natural  intellectual  gift  in  man  is  traced  back 
to  it :  Joseph's  wisdom,  Gen.  xli.  38  ;  Bezaleel's  skill  in  art,  Ex.  xxxi.  3,  xxxv. 
81  (1).  Gen.  vi.  3  shows  that  this  Spirit  of  God  has  also  an  ethical  signiiication, 
for,  according  to  this  passage,  the  government  of  God's  Spirit  is  hampered  by 
the  errors  of  mankind.  But  a  clouding  and  derangement  of  the  mental  life,  such 
as  was  sent  on  Saul,  is  also  an  effect  of  the  D'ri7X  nn,  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-16,  23, 
xviii.  10.  And  here  this  evil  QTi^?  Hi"'  is  definitely  distinguished  from  nin^  nn^ 
for  the  latter  forsook  Saul  ;  but  it  was  (xvi.  14)  njn;'  fiNrp  nn,  from  .Jehovah. 
But  the  Spirit  as  niil'  nn,  or,  to  express  it  more  definitely,  Tiypi"  U/lp  nn,  only 
acts  within  the  sphere  of  revelation.  It  rules  within  the  theocracy  (Isa.  Ixiii.  11  ; 
Hag.  ii.  5  ;  Neh.  ix.  20),  but  not  as  if  all  citizens  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy 
as  such  participated  in  this  Spirit,  which  Moses  expresses  as  a  wish  (Num.  xi.  29) 
(2),  but  which  is  reserved  for  the  future  community  of  salvation  (John  iii.  1). 
In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Spirit's  work  in  the  divine  kingdom  is  rather  that  of 
endowing  the  organs  of  the  tJieocracy  with  the  gifts  inquired  for  their  calling,  and  those 
gifts  of  office  in  the  Old  Testament  are  similar  to  the  gifts  of  grace  in  the  New 
Testament,  1  Cor.  xii.  ff.  In  the  P^/iteto/cA  its  working  appears  exclusively  in  this 
connection.  The  Spirit  bestows  on  Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  skill  to  guide 
the  people  (Num.  xi.  17  ff.),  also  to  Joshua  (Num.  xxvii.  18  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  9), 
and  works  at  a  later  period  in  the  judges,  arousing  and  strengthening  them  (.Judg. 
vi.  34,  xi.  29,  xiii.  25),  and  comes  on  the  kings,  who  were  called  of  God,  at  their 
anointing  (1  Sam.  x.  6,  xvi.  13).  As  the  Spirit  of  revelation.  He  produces  in 
particular  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Num.  xi.  25  ff.  :  and  even  as  D'n'^^  nn  imparts 
the  ability  to  prophesy  to  the  heathen  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  2),  by  which  means  he 
is  made  an  organ  of  the  revealing  God  against  his  will  (xxii.  38).  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Spirit  does  not  appear  in  the  Pentateuch  as  the  princijile  of  sanct  if  cation 
in  the  pious  ;  this  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms,  Ps.  li,  13,  comp.  vers.  12  and 
14,  cxliii.  10  (.3). 

Now  this  Spirit  is  represented  as  a  poicer proceedii\g from  Jehovah, — a  something 
communicated  l>y  Him,  which  clings  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  commimicated,  so 
that  it  may  be  apportioned  from  him  to  others  (Num.  xi.  17,  25  ;  comp.  also  2 
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Kings  ii.  9),  but  it  can  also  be  taken  away  from  him  (as  from  Saul,  1  Sam.  xvi. 
14).  It  does  not  follow  from  1  Kings  xxii.  21  tliat  tlie  Spirit  is  regarded  as  a  per- 
son, even  if  more  than  a  personification  is  meant  there  (4)  ;  but  the  passage  Isa. 
Ixiii.  10,  "But  they  strove  against  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  grieved  Him"  (an  ex- 
pression which  reminds  us  of  the  word  in  reference  to  the  Malakh,  Ex.  xxiii,  21, 
"Do  not  provoke  Him"),  does  imply  that  in  the  Spirit  Jehovah  acts  as  a  person 
(5). 

The  relation  of  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  to  the  human  snlject  is  characterized  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  clear  why  a  full  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  man,  a  penetration  of 
the  human  spirit  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  reached  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  only 
a  working  on  the  human  mind.  The  Spirit  is  jmt  on  man,  jHJ  with  "7;,?,  Num.  xi.  25, 
29  ;  UW  with  ^7;!,  ver.  17  ;  He  rests  on  him,  niJ,  ver.  26  ;  He  clothes  Himself 
with  a  man,  t^^"?,  Judg.  vi.  34  (compare  1  Chron.  xii.  18,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20)  (6)  ; 
He  breaks  in  upon  him,  nb^  with  "7;?,  Judg.  xiv.  6,  19,  and  in  other  passages. 
His  operations  are  characterized  as  an  impulse  or  stroke,  D>'D,  xiii.  25,  and  there- 
fore He  often  operates  violently  and  overpoweringly  on  the  human  constitution 
('). 

(1)  See  the  particulars  in  the  Anthropology,  §  70. 

(2)  Num.  xi.  29  :  "Would  that  all  the  people  were  the  prophets  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  the  Lord  would  put  His  Spirit  ujiuu  tliem  !" 

(8)  Ps.  li.  13,  "Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me;"  cxliii.  10,  "Let  Thy 
good  Spirit  lead  me." 

(4)  Tlie  passage  1  Kings  xxii.  21,  on  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  acted  as  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  prophets,  is  discussed  under  the  doctrine  of  Satan  in  the  prophetic 
part  of  this  book. 

(5)  Though  we  must  not  read  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
into  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  yet  undeniable  that  we  find  the  way  to  the 
oeconomic  Trinity  of  the  New  Testament  already  prepared  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Malakh  and  of  the  Spirit. 

(6)  The  expositors  differ  in  the  explanation  of  the  expression  ti'D/-  Bertheau, 
Keil,  Fuerst,  Ewald  explain  Judg.  vi.  34  :  The  Spirit  laid  itself  round  Gideon 
like  a  coat  of  mail.  But  on  this  view,  ought  not  Hiphil  to  be  used  ?  and  is  it  not 
more  correct  to  render  induit  eum  .  .  .  Gideon  i  se  includensf  The  man  is  looked 
on  as  the  covering  of  the  Spirit,  which  rules,  speaks,  and  testifies  in  him. 

^  (7)  The  further  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  on  the  prophets 
(in  treating  of  the  theology  of  the  prophets)  must  connect  itself  with  these  simple 
ideas,  deduced  from  the  principal  passage,  Num.  xi.  25  ff. 


§  66. 
The  Psychical  States  of  the  Organs  of  Revelation. 

K.?,  psychical  states  in  which  the  reception  of  revelation  by  man  takes  place, 
the  principal  passage  (Num.  xii.  0-8)  names,  1,  the  dream  ;  2,  the  vision;  3,  the 
immediate  sight  of  the  Divinity  as  given  to  Moses,  which  stands  higher  than  the 
other  two  (1). 

1.  Z^T-gawis 'appear  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  antiquity  generally,  as  the  vehicle 
of  divine  revelation,  but  only  in  a  subordinate  way  (2).  It  may  be  concluded  from 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  G — in  which  a  scale  of  the  forms  of  revelation  is  given — that  it  stands 
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lowest  among  the  forms  of  revelation  ;  this  becomes  still  more  clear  from  Dent, 
xiii.  2-5,  according  to  which  no  one  can  accredit  liimself  as  an  organ  of  revelation 
by  means  of  dreams  alone,  but  especially  from  Jer.  xxiii.  28  f.  where  the  "  chail" 
refers  to  dreams,  and  the  consciously  received  word  of  God  is  designated  "  wheal" 
(3).  So,  too,  Eccles.  v.  3,  7  says,  "  Dreams  come  througli  much  care."  "  Where 
there  are  many  dreams  and  vanity,  there  are  also  many  words  ;  but  thou  shalt 
fear  thy  God."  While  the  prophets  never  appeal  to  dreams  in  their  extant 
prophecies,  dreams  serve  mainly  as  a  vehicle  of  revelation  to  those  who,  thougli 
they  are  not  properly  speaking  organs  of  revelation,  obtain  a  divine  communication 
in  extraordinary  circumstances.  In  the  Pentateuch,  dreams  and  the  power  of  inter- 
preting dreams  given  by  God  occur  only  m  Gen.  xx.  3,  6,  xxviii.  12,  xxxvii.  6  f., 
chap.  xh.  (Joseph)  ;  besides  these,  compare  in  the  Old  Testament,  Judg.  vii.  13  ff., 
1  Kino-s  lii.  5,  and  the  dreams  in  the  book  of  Darnel,  because  at  the  Babylonian  as 
at  the  Egyptian  court  the  revelation  of  the  true  God  had  to  prove  its  superiority 
over  the  heathen  Manticism.  How  God  awakens  the  sleeping  conscience  of  man 
by  dreams  is  shown  by  Ehhu  in  the  book  of  Job  xxxiii.  15  ff. 

2.  Visions,  which  are  called  nK^O  in  the  al)ove-cited  passage  in  Numbers,  else- 
where in  general  ninp,  Gen.  xv.  1,  p'jn,  presuppose  a  previous  elevation  of  the 
life  of  the  soul  into  an  extraordinary  state,  as  is  made  prominent  in  the  first 
narrative  in  which  a  vision  appears,  in  Gen.  xv.  (with  Abraham)  (especially  in  the 
rtniiB,  ver.  12,  sleep's  deepest  stupor,  in  which  the  inner  vision  arises.)  Still 
the  difierence  between  a  dream  and  a  vision  may  be  regarded  as  not  sharply 
marked.  Visions  do  not  become  a  common  form  of  revelation  until  the  appear- 
ance of  prophecy,  and  therefore  this  point  is  to  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  pro- 
phetic theology. — By  the  two  forms,  dreams  and  visions,  God  speaks  as  is  said  in 
Num.  xii.  8,  only  ^"^'03,  in  riddles,  that  is,  in  a  way  which  requires  an  explana- 
tion of  the  pictures  presented  to  view. 

3.  The  immediate  view  of  the  Divinity  (Dp-bj*  Dp)  with  which  Moses  was  favored 
stands  higher  than  these  forms  ;  that  figureless,  perfect,  clear  communication  of 
knowledge,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  also  from  the  vision  of  God  in  jmblematical 
tokens,  spoken  in  Ex.  xxiv.  10  of  Aaron  and  the  elders  of  Israel.  For  the  rest, 
the  principle  that  a  clear  consciousness  when  receiving  revelation  is  placed  higher 
than  ecstasy  is  of  great  importance  for  the  right  view  of  the  Old  Testament  relig- 
ion ;  comp.  the  psychological  discussion  of  prophecy,  as  well  as  use  of  the  passage 
Num.  xii.  6-8  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12  (4).  The  idea  that  in  the  case  of  some  persons  a 
view  into  the  future  opens  at  the  moment  of  death  is  expressed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Gen.  xlix.  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  (in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  aud  Moses).  This 
idea  is  also  found  in  heathen  antiquity  (o). 

(1)  Num.  xii.  6-8  :  "Hear  ye  my  words  :  If  there  is  among  you  a  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  I  will  manifest  myself  to  him  in  vision  (nKi^3),  and  I  will  speak  with 
him  in  dreams.  Not  so  my  servant  IMoses.  He  is  faithful  in  my  whole  house.  I 
speak  with  him  mouth  to  mouth  and  through  the  medium  of  vision  (HN'^O^),  and 
not  in  riddles,  and  he  sees  the  form  of  Jehovah  ;  and  how  is  it  that  ye  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  against  my  servant  Moses?"  Comp.  the  art.  "  Weissagung  " 
in  Herzng. 

(2)  This  was  also  the  Homeric  view  ;  see  Nagelsbach,  Homer.  Theol.  2d  ed.  p. 
182  ff.,  also  Odyss.  xix.  5G0  ff. 
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(3)  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6  :  "Jehovah  answered  Saul  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  the 
Urim,  nor  by  prophets." — Jer.  xxiii.  28  f.  :  "Let  the  prophet  who  has  dreams 
tell  dreams,  but  he  who  has  my  word  must  speak  my  word  in  truth  ;  what  is  the 
straw  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord." 

(4)  In  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  that  vision  of  the  Divinity  which  Moses  had  is  designated 
by  Paul  as  the  form  of  knowledge  with  which  we  are  not  yet  favored,  but  shall 
be  in  the  future. 

(5)  Comp.  Nagelsbach,  Homer.  Theol.  2d  ed.  p.  185  f. 
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SECOND    DIVISION. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MiV^. 

§  67. 

General  View. 

First  of  all,  the  nature  of  man  is  to  be  described  without  reference  to  the  con- 
tradictory elements  which  through  sin  entered  into  its  development  ;  and  then 
these  contradictory  elements  are  to  be  set  forth  as  they  appear  in  the  difference 
between  the  original  ferfection  of  man  on  the  one  side,  and  the  state  of  sin  and 
death  in  which  he  now  is  on  the  other  side.  The  anthropology  of  Mosaism  is  here 
to  be  carried  to  the  point  in  which  it  passes  over  into  the  delineation  of  the 
theocratic  relation  of  man  to  God  (1). 

(1)  For  the  rich  literature  on  Biblical  anthropology,  compare  the  most  complete 
work  on  this  topic  :  Delitzsch,  System  of  Biblical  Psychology,  1855,  2d  ed.  1861. 
Besides  this,  the  little  book,  Fimdamenta  Psychologioi  ex  sacra  scriptura  collecta, 
17G9,  by  Roos,  which  is  rich  in  fine  remarks,  and  not  yet  obsolete  ;  and  the 
Umriss  der  bibl.  Seele?ilehre,  by  Beck,  1843,  3d  ed.  1871,  deserve  special  mention. 
Umbreit's  book.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Silnde,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Theol.  des  A.  T.,  1853, 
goes  over  a  good  part  of  anthropology.  Separate  monographs  will  be  mentioned 
in  their  proper  places. 


FIRST    CHAPTER. 


THE  NATURE  OF  MAN  IN  ITS   MAIN  UNCHANGEABLE  FEATURES. 

I.    THE    IDEA    OF   MAN. 
§    08. 

The  idea  of  man  is  expressed  in  the  statement  that  he  is  created  in  the  image  of 
God  (Gen.  i.  26  f.).  This  divineimage  is  propagated  (v.  1,  compared  with  ver.  3). 
The  dignity  of  the  divine  image  is  a  second  time  ascribed  to  man  (ix.  6),  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  t?ie  divine  image  lies  inalienably  in  ma7i''s  being. — The  divine 
image  is  not  twofold  in  the  sense  that  in  the  words,  i.  26,  5jriin"13  ^JoSi'S  onx  nt^i^J 
(LXX.  TToiT/acj/uev  avOpuirov  Kar'  e'ludva  f'/fieTepav  Kal  Kad'  vfioiuaiv),  a  distinction  is  to 
be  made  between  d'?^  (eIkuv)  and  rilOT  (ojnoiuair)  ;  as,  for  example,  Justin  Martyr 
and  Irenoeus  referred  the  first  to  the  bodily  form  and  the  second  to  the  spirit ;  or 
the  Alexandrian  Fathers  proposed  to  understand  /car'  ehova  of  the  rational  basis 
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of  man's  nature,  and  the  kqO'  ouo'iuaiv  of  its  free  development  to  rele'iuaiQ.  The 
^JDI^II)  in  the  passage  quoted  refers  rather  to  the  same  thing  as  the  ^Jp'^VS  ;  it 
only  serves  to  fix  and  strengthen  the  meaning  of  the  latter  ;  it  is  designed  to 
express  the  thought  that  the  divine  image  which  man  bears  is  really  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  original  pattern  (1).  In  the  omission  of  IJfilon^  in  the  passage 
ix.  6,  we  might  be  led  to  find  an  indication  that  the  divine  image  in  sinful  man 
was  no  longer  adequate  to  its  original  type.  Still,  ix.  G  simply  refers  to  i.  27,  in 
which  the  niOT  is  not  repeated. 

But  now  rchat  is  to  he  understood  by  the  divine  image  ?  "We  are  certainly  not 
to  think  of  the  human  lody  as  if  it  was  a  copy  of  the  divine  form,  for  Elohim,  the 
creative  God,  is  without  form  (comp.  §  46).  We  might  rather  say,  that  the  hu- 
man figure  was  to  be  so  formed  that  it  might  serve  to  represent  God  Himself  when 
He  revealed  Himself ;  compare  also  Ezek.  i.  20,  and  especially  Ps.  xciv.  8-10 
might  be  here  adduced  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  forms  of  animals  never  appear 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  vehicle  of  God's  self-manifestation,  but  were  representa- 
tive of  Jehovah  only  in  idolatrous  worship  (2).  The  nobility  which  appears  in 
the  bodily  figure  of  man  is  certainly  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  idea  of  the  divine 
image,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  an  error  to  limit  the  latter  to  what  is  bodily.  It  is 
equally  erroneous  to  limit  the  divine  likeness  to  the  dominion  over  the  animal  world, 
as  the  Socinians  did.  This,  no  doubt,  is  also  contained  in  the  idea,  but  only  as  a 
consequence,  and  therefore  as  a  secondary  element ;  compare  Gen.  i.  26,  and  the 
passage  ix.  6,  which  refers  back  to  the  latter.  The  divine  likeness  is  rather  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  wJiole  dignity  of  man  {^T}]  T'^?^  comp.  Ps.  viii.  6),  in  virtue  of  which 
human  nature  is  sharply  distinguished  from  that  of  the  beasts  ;  man  as  a  free 
ieing  is  set  over  nature,  and  designed  to  hold  communion  with  God,  and  to  ie  his  rep- 
resentative  on  earth.  The  first  or  negative  element,  the  wide  distinction  between. 
man  and  beast,  is  expressed,  first,  in  the  fact  that  although  animals  are  animate 
like  man,  and  possess  a  ti'SJ  [soul],  yet  the  creation  of  man  as  a  living  being, 
according  to  Gen.  i.  26,  ii.  7,  is  a  unique  and  peculiar  divine  act ;  and  further,  in 
the  circumstance  that  man  finds  no  corresponding  companionship  among  all  the 
animals  (ii.  20)  ;  lastly,  in  the  permission  to  man  to  kill  every  animal,  but  not 
another  man  (ix.  2  ff.),  and  this  because  of  the  divine  likeness  (comp.  §  108).  The 
prohibitions  in  Ex.  xxii.  18,  Lev.  xviii.  23,  xx.  15,  rest  on  this  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  by  which  all  connection  of  man  with  beast — an  abomi- 
nation for  which  the  heathen  have  no  moral  abhorrence — was  to  be  i^unished  by 
the  death  of  the  criminal.  Thus  the  standpoird  of  the  religion  of  nature  is  absolute- 
ly  denied  in  the  Old  Testament,  alike  in  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Holy  One,  and  in 
the  idea  of  man  as  God's  image. — The  second  or  2^ositive  element  is  indicated 
partly  in  the  main  passage  Gen.  i.  26,  and  partly  in  the  whole  history,  chap.  ii. 
and  iii.  :  A  being  is  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  creatures,  invested  with  dominion 
over  them  (comp.  Ps.  viii.  7-9),  with  whom  God  holds  intercourse  as  with  His 
equal,  and  who  is  appointed,  like  God,  to  be  a  free  agent  (though  we  see  from  Gen. 
iii.  22,  comp.  ver.  5,  that  man  arrives  at  this  by  a  wrong  way).  To  the  ethical 
idea  of  God  corresponds  the  ethical  idea  of  man.  The  spiritual  dominion  of  man 
over  the  beasts  is  indicated  in  the  giving  of  names.  Gen.  ii.  19  f.  In  regard  to  this 
dignity  of  man,  Ps.  viii.  6  says  that  man  was  made  little  lower  than  Elohim,  than 
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a  numen,  a  divine  being  (3).  The  book  of  Sirach  xvii.  3-6  (enumerating  domin- 
ion over  the  animals,  free  will,  speech,  sense,  etc.)  gives  an  explanation  of  the 
divine  image  wliich  is  on  the  whole  correct,  only  that  the  essential  feature,  that 
man  was  appointed  to  communion  with  God  in  virtue  of  his  likeness  to  Him,  is 
not  brought  forward  (4). 

(1)  'Sly  view  is  that  this  is  the  correct  conception  of  Gen.  i.  36.  Umbreit  has 
understood  the  passage  quite  differently  in  the  book  cited  above,  p.  4  :  "  The  •? 
seems  rather  to  lessen  than  strengthen  the  meaning  of  5  ;  man  is  to  appear  in 
the  image  of  God — not,  however,  in  complete  similarity  to  God's  image,  but  only 
after  IIis  likeness."— But  the  emphatic  repetition  of  O'T^'l^  D^V:^  '"io'?V5  in  ver.  37 
does  not  agree  with  this  ;  on  this  view,  the  fllOl^)  would  rather  require  to  be 
repeated  in  explanation. 

( :".)  On  the  view  that  divine  attributes  are  symbolized  in  the  cherubim,  see  on 
the  ordinances  of  worship,  §  119. 

(3)  Tlie  LXX  translate  the  □'•17^0  in  Ps.  viii.  6  by  Trap'  ayyeAovg,  and  it  is 
certain  that  this  translation  is  not  exact.  But  it  is  generally  overlooked  that  the 
text  does  not  say  "  like  thee,"  or  at  least  "like  Jehovah,"  as  Schultz  (Alttest. 
Theol.  p.  594)  has  well  remarked.  The  idea.  Thou  hast  made  him  little  lower 
than  Jehovah,  would  not  have  been  possible  in  the  Old  Testament.  DTivK  here 
stands  in  the  indefinite  and  general  term,  numen,  divine  being,  and  thus  far  the 
translation  of  the  LXX  is  not  exactly  incorrect. 

(4)  Upon  the  import  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  man,  see  Lutz,  BiU.  BogmatiJc, 
p.  17.  He  characterizes  it  as  a  fact  of  the  very  greatest  importance  tliat  the  dif- 
ference petween  spirit  and  nature  is  here  so  fully  brought  out,  and  that  the  value 
of  spiritual  existence  is  not  placed  merely  in  the  power  of  thought,  but  in  moral 
purity.  [Comp.  also,  on  the  whole  Section,  Orelli,  Die  alitestameiitl.  Weissaguny 
von  der  Vollendung  des  Oottesreichs.  Wien  1882,  p.  03  ff.]. 


II.    MAN   IN   RELATION   TO    SEX   AND   RACE. 

§  69. 

1.  The  sextinl  relation  of  man  and  voman  is  originally  ordainedj  in  Gen,  i.  37 
(DHN  X"i3  n^p^l  I^T).  The  frequent  assertion  that,  according  to  Genesis,  man 
was  originally  created  androgynous,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  passage  quoted, 
and  has  only  arisen  from  a  false  view  of  the  relation  of  chap.  i.  to  chap  ii.  Besides, 
even  chap.  ii.  teaches  nothing  about  a  man  who  was  at  once  man  and  woman, 
and  from  whom  man  and  woman  as  such  derived  their  being.  But  man  was 
created  first,  and  the  woman  by  being  taken  from  him  ;  as  also  the  passage  is  un- 
derstood in  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  1  Cor.  xi.  8  f.  It  agrees  with  this  that  the  perfection  of 
mankind  is  also  realized  in  a  man,  the  (hvrepog  'ASdfi,  and  that  the  avaardaeug  viol 
are  not  spouses,  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  Jadyye/loi, 
Matt.  xxii.  30,  Luke  xx.  36.  But  that  man's  existence  in  two  sexes  as  com- 
pared with  his  original  singleness  is  already  (as  has  been  maintained  even  in  mod- 
ern times)  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  is  contrary  to  the  natural  sense  of  Gen.  ii. 
18  ff. 

3.  According  to  this  passage,  marriage,  that  primitive  form  of  human  society 
from  which  all  other  forms  of  society  arise,  and  for  which  man  gives  up  the  others 
(comp.  ii.  24),  did  not  spring  from  the  blind  sway  of  natural  impulse,  but  from 
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divine  institution.  Its  original  form  is  monogamy  (comp.  Matt.  xix.  6)  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  bond  of  matrimony  is  represented  as  stronger  than  that  moral  rela- 
tion between  parents  and  children,  which  is  placed  so  high  in  the  Old  Testament, 
indicates  that  it  forms  not  simply  a  bodily  union  OT}f'  "^JJ'I),  but  also  a  spiritual 
oneness.  Monogamy  appears  still  among  the  first  patriarchs  (Abraham,  Nahor, 
Isaac),  besides  which,  to  be  sure,  the  taking  of  concubines  is  allowable  (Gen.  xxii. 
24,  XXV.  6),  and  even  in  certain  circumstances  occurs  at  the  wish  of  the  legitimate 
spouse  herself  (xvi.  3,  xxx.  3,  9).  As  indicative  of  character,  polygamy  (Gen. 
iv.  19)  is  traced  to  the  Cainites.  The  law — we  here  simply  observe  (comp.  §  102,) 
— does  indeed  tolerate  polygamy,  but  does  not  sanction  it,  and,  moreover,  provides 
against  the  wrongs  that  easily  spring  from  it  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxi.  10,  Deut.  xxi.  15  ff. 
Bigamy,  in  the  form  in  which  Genesis  represents  it  as  forced  on  Jacob,  namely, 
the  simultaneous  marriage  with  two  sisters,  was  afterwards  expressly  forbidden 
in  the  law,  Lev.  xviii.  18  (comp,  §  103,  with  note  3).  In  general,  monogamy  re- 
mained predominant  among  the  people  of  Israel  ;  in  fact,  the  description  of  a 
wife  in  Prov.  xii.  4,  xix.  14,  xxxi.  lOflf. ,  and  iu  particular  the  prophetic  represen- 
tation of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  His  people  as  marriage,  clearly  pre- 
suppose that  monogamy  is  the  rule  (1). — The  possession  of  cliildren,  by  which  the 
house  is  built  up  (Gen.  xvi.  2,  xxx.  3,  etc.  ),  is  looked  on  as  a  divine  Messing  from 
Gen.  i.  28  onwards.  "  From  Jehovah  "  Eve  obtains  her  first  son,  iv.  1  (2)  ;  it  is 
God  who  iu  Seth  gave  her  another  seed  instead  of  the  murdered  Abel,  iv.  25  ;  it 
is  always  God  who  makes  a  mother  fruitful  or  unfruitful,  xxix.  31,  xxx.  2,  and 
who  will  be  entreated  for  the  fruit  of  the  body,  xxv.  21,  xxix.  32  f.,  xxx.  17,  22. 
Unfruitf Illness  is  a  heavy  divine  dispensation  (xvi.  2,  compare  1  Sam.  i.  6  f.),  in- 
deed a  dishonour  to  a  w^oman,  Gen.  xxx.  23  ;  childlessness  is  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  misfortune  to  a  house.  Compare  also  such  jiassages  as  Ps.  cxxvii.  3  fT., 
cxxviii.  3  if.  (where  a  fruitful  wife  and  a  group  of  happy  and  growing  children  are 
designated  as  the  crown  of  earthly  joy),  etc.  To  hinder  fruitfulness  is  treated, 
Gen.  xxxviii.  9  f.,  as  an  abomination  worthy  of  death.  There  is  in  ancient  Israel 
no  trace  of  the  custom  of  killing  and  exposing  children  to  ward  off  the  increase 
of  family  cares,  which  is  so  widely  spread  in  heathenism  (3).  Thus  the  natural 
forms  of  human  society  are  sanctified  from  the  beginning  by  the  religious  point  of 
view  under  which  they  are  placed  (4). 

3.  All  mankind  is  a  connected  race  of  IrotJiers  Q^  hoc  a'ifiaror,  Acts  xvii.  2G). 
The  differences  between  nations  and  orders  of  men  do  not  rest  on  a  diversity  of 
physical  origin,  but  upon  the  law  of  God,  who  made  the  nations  to  differ  and 
set  them  their  boundaries  (Deut.  xxxii.  8),  and  who  reveals  His  retributive  ordi- 
nances even  in  their  natural  character  (Canaan,  Moab,  Ammon,  etc.). 

(1)  There  is  a  moral  element  contained  in  the  fact  that  conjugal  cohabitation 
is  characterized  as  a  knowing  (the  expression  is  certainly  used  a  few  times 
euphemistically  of  vicious  human  intermixture,  but  never  of  animal  copulation) — 
namely,  that  it  is  "  an  act  of  personal  freedom  of  will,  and  not  the  work  of  blind 
natural  impulse,  and  contains  moral  self-decision  as  its  presupposition"  (Keil  on 
Gen.  iv.  1).     Comp.  §  81. 

(2)  That  is,  the  communion  with  God  in  which  man  has  remained  even  after 
the  fall  is  testified  to  her  by  his  birth.  Gen.  iv.  1  refers  back  to  iii.  15  f.,  but 
!-till  the  passage  by  no  means  speaks  of  the  birth  of  the  God-man  (as  Luther  trans- 
lates it,  "  I  have  the  man,  the  Lord"). 
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(3)  Compare  Philo,  de  Spec,  leg.,  ed.  Mang.,  ii.  318.  This  is  also  represented 
by  heathen  writers  as  something  peculiar  ;  see  Tacitus,  Hist.,  v.  5. 

(4)  In  answer  to  those  wlio  compare,  for  example,  tlie  importance  of  the  family 
in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  importance  which  the  Indian  religion  lays  on  the 
possession  of  descendants  because  the  condition  of  the  dead  ancestors  depends 
on  the  offerings  of  their  descendants,  it  is  enough  to  point  to  Hegel's  review  of 
W.  V.  Humboldt's  essay,  "  Ueber  die  unter  dem  Namen  Bhagavad-Gita  bekannte 
Episode  des  Mahabharata"  (Hegel's  Werlce,  xvi.  p.  868  ff.). 


III.    THE    CONSTITUENT   PAIITS    OF   MAJST    (1). 

§  70. 

Body,   Sold,  Spirit. 

Man,  like  all  beings  endowed  with  life,  originated  from  tioo  elements, — 
namely,  from  earthly  material  O^;^,  i^?!^),  and  from  the  Divine  Spirit  (H^), 
Gen.  ii.  7,  comp.  Ps.  civ,  29  f. ,  cxlvi.  4.  As  in  general  Ji'?.^,  soul,  originates  in 
the  "'^l,  the  flesh,  by  the  union  of  spirit  with  matter,  so  in  particular  the  human 
soul  arises  in  the  human  body  by  the  breathing  of  the  divine  breath  (D'^H  DDt^'J) 
into  the  material  frame  of  the  human  body.  But  although  the  life-spring  of  the 
n^"l,  from  which  the  soul  arises,  is  common  to  man  and  beast,  lioth  do  not  orig- 
inate from  it  in  tTie  same  way.  The  souls  of  animals  arise,  like  plants  from  the 
earth,  as  a  consequence  of  the  divine  word  of  power,  Gen.  i.  24  (p^).  X'^^T}  ^^"'•f^ 
n^n).  Thus  the  creating  sjiirit  which  entered  in  the  beginning,  i.  2,  into  mat- 
ter, rules  in  them  ;  their  connection  with  the  divine  spring  of  life  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  common  terrestrial  creation.  But  the  human  soul  does  not 
spring  from  the  earth  ;  it  is  created  by  a  special  act  of  divine  inbreathing  ;  see  ii. 
7  in  connection  with  i.  26.  The  human  body  was  formed  from  the  earth  before 
the  soul ;  in  it,  therefore,  those  powers  operate  which  are  inherent  to  matter 
apart  from  the  soul  (a  proposition  which  is  of  great  importance,  as  Delitzsch 
rightly  remarks).  But  the  human  body  is  still  not  an  animated  body  ;  the 
powers  existing  in  the  material  frame  are  not  yet  comprehended  into  a  unity  of 
life  ;  the  breath  of  life  is  communicated  to  this  frame  directly  from  God,  and  so 
the  living  man  originates.  According  to  the  view  of  many,  the  speciiic  differ- 
ence between  the  life  of  the  human  soul  and  that  of  animals  is  expressed  by  the 
use  of  the  term  HOti'^  in  ii.  7  (2).  This,  however,  cannot  be  established,  for 
in  vii.  22  ("All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life  died"),  the  exclusive 
reference  of  the  expression  HOti'J  to  man  (as  merely  another  expression  for  '2 
0"1^C'  j'^'?''-  21)?  coming  between  the  general  terms  comprehending  man  and  beast, 
which  stand  both  before  and  after  it,  is  not  natural.  In  Deut.  xx.  16,  Josh.  x. 
40,  xi.  11-14,  noB?Vh'3  denotes  only  men  ;  but  in  these  passages  the  special  ref- 
erence of  the  expression  is  made  clear  by  the  connection, — in  the  passage  in  Deu- 
teronomy by  ver.  18,  and  in  the  book  of  Joshua  because  from  viii.  2  onward  the 
cattle  are  excepted  from  the  D'^n.  Otherwise  one  might  as  well  prove  from  Josh, 
xi.  11,  where  tys^n-bs  is  used  exclusively  of  man,  that  the  human  soul  alone  is 
called  t^'?i.  But  it  is  correct  that  in  the  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  nott'J  occurs  it  is  never  expressly  used  of  the  mere  animal  principle  of  life  ; 
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comp.  Isa.  xlii.  5,  Prov.  xx.  27,  Job  xxxii.  8,  and  Ps.  cl.  6  (HD^'iin  Si)).  Thus 
the  substance  of  the  human  soul  is  the  divine  spirit  of  life  uniting  itself  zcith  matter  ; 
tho  spirit  is  not  merely  the  cause  by  reason  of  which  the  li'SJ  contained  before- 
liand  in  the  body  becomes  living,  as  Gen.  ii.  7  has  by  some  been  understood  (3). 
For  in  the  "13;;  as  such,  in  the  structure  of  dust,  there  is,  according  to  the  Old 
Testament,  as  yet  no  ii'p^,  even  latently.  This  is  first  in  the  lti'3,  in  the  flesh  ; 
but  the  earthly  materials  do  not  become  flesh  until  the  HIT  has  become  united 
with  it,  vi.  17,  vii.  lo.  Job  xii.  10,  xxxiv.  14  f.  It  is  no  proof  against  this  (as 
has  further  been  objected)  that  in  some  passages  (Lev.  xxi.  11  ;  Num.  vi.  6),  tlie 
dead  body  from  which,  according  to  Gen.  xxxv.  18,  the  soul  has  departed,  is 
called  Tv^  ^^^  before  it  crumbles  to  dust.  I  believe  this  exj)ression  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  a  euphemistic  metonymy,  just  as  we  speak  of  a  dead  person  without 
meaning  to  say  that  the  personality  lies  in  the  body  ;  or  perhaps  in  this  designa- 
tion of  a  dead  person  the  impression  is  expressed  which  the  corpse  makes  imme- 
diately after  death,  as  if  the  element  of  the  soul  had  not  yet  entirely  separated 
itself  (thus  Delitzsch)  (4).  But  as  the  soul  sprang  from  the  spirit,  the  nit,  and 
contains  the  substance  of  the  spirit  as  the  basis  of  its  existence,  the  soul  exists  and 
lives  also  onlyhy  the  power  of  the  H^l  ;  in  order  to  live,  the  soul  which  is  called  into 
existence  must  remain  in  connection  with  the  source  of  its  life.  "  God's  spirit 
made  me"  ("JO'l^J;  ^5*  nO),  says  Job,  xxxiii.  4,  "  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
animates  me"  ("J'nri  "'^Ty  noti'Ji,  with  the  imperfect).  The  first  sentence  ex- 
presses the  way  in  which  the  human  soul  is  called  into  being  ;  the  second,  the 
continuing  condition  of  its  subsistence.  By  the  withdrawing  of  the  H^l"!  the  soul 
becomes  wearied  and  weak,  till  at  last  in  death  it  becomes  a  shadow,  and  enters 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead  (comp.  §  78)  ;  while  by  the  n^"i  streaming  in,  it  receives 
vital  energy.  With  this  explanation  the  Old  Testament  usage  in  connection  with 
the  terms  E/'?^.  and  HI"'  becomes  intelligible.  In  the  soul,  which  sprang  from  the 
spirit,  and  exists  continually  through  it,  lies  the  individuality, — in  the  case  of 
man  his  personality,  his  self,  his  ego  ;  because  man  is  not  niT,  but  has  it — he  is  soul. 
Hence  only  "ir'?J,  T^^->  ^^"^  stand  for  egomet  ipse,  tu  ipse,  etc.,  not  'nill,  '10=11, 
etc.  (not  so  in  Arabic)  ;  hence  "  soul"  often  stands  for  the  whole  person.  Gen. 
xii.  5,  xvii.  14,  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  etc.  When  man  is  exhausted  by  illness,  his  X}V\ 
is  corrupted  within  him,  Job  xvii.  1  (h'^^H  'nn),  so  that  the  soul  still  continues  to 
vegetate  wearily.  When  a  person  in  a  swoon  comes  to  himself  again,  it  is  said  his 
spirit  returns  to  him,  1  Sam.  xxx.  12  (inn  ^iVni)  compared  with  Judg.  xv.  19. 
But  Avhen  one  dies,  it  is  said  the  soul  departs,  Gen.  xxxv.  18  ;  his  soul  is  taken 
from  liim,  1  Kings  xix.  4,  Jonah  iv.  3.  When  a  dead  person  becomes  alive  again, 
is  is  said  the  soul  returns  again,  1  Kings  xvii.  22  (^?.?  ^''P^V).  It  is  said  of  Jacob, 
whose  sunken  vital  energy  revived  when  he  found  his  son  again,  that  his  spirit 
was  quickened,  Gen.  xlv.  27  (nn  'nril).  On  the  contrary,  of  one  who  is  preserved 
in  life  it  is  said,  l^2J  nri;n,  [the  soul  lives]  Jer.  xxxviii.  17-20.  When  God 
rescues  one  from  the  jaws  of  death,  it  is  said,  Ps.  xxx.  4,  "  Thou  hast  brought  up 
my  soul  out  of  Sheol ;"  comp.  Ps.  xvi.  10  (5). — Man  perceives  and  thinks  by 
virtue  of  the  spirit  which  animates  him  (Job  xxxii.  8  ;  Prov.  xx.  27)  ;  wherefore 
it  is  said  in  1  Kings  x.  5,  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  comprehension  was  brought 
to  a  stand,  that  "  there  was  no  siDirit  in  her  more"  (nn  n>'  nn  n^n-xb)  ;  but  the 
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perceiving  and  thinking  suljcct  itself  is  the  t2'|).J  (comp.  §  71).  The  impulse  to  act 
proceeds  from  the  n^"i,  Ex.  xxxv.  21  ;  hence  one  who  rules  himself  is  a  "ini13  /'i^O^ 
Prov.  xvi.  32.  But  the  acting  subject  is  not  the  nn,  but  the  '^^}. ;  the  soul  is  the 
subject  which  sins,  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  etc.  Love  and  attachment  are  of  course  a 
thing  of  the  soul,  Gen.  xxxiv.  3  Q'^S:  \>2'^^\^)  and  ver.  8  C'^2:  npt;/n)  ;  and  so  in 
Cant.  V.  G,  the  words  of  the  beloved,  HX^'  '^/iJJ,  cannot  be  explained,  "  I  was  out 
of  my  senses"  (as  De  Wette  thinks),  but  the  bride  feels  as  if  her  very  personality 
had  gone  forth  from  her  to  follow  and  seek  her  beloved.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
tJ'3J  and  nil  stand  indifierently,  according  as  the  matter  is  looked  upon — that  is, 
to  use  Hofmann's  words  {Schriftheiceis,  i.  p.  29G),  according  as  "the  personality 
is  named  after  its  special  individual  life,  or  after  the  living  power  which  forms 
the  condition  of  Its  special  character."  Thus  it  maybe  said  on  the  one  hand, 
"  Why  is  thjspii-it  so  stubborn  ?"  (iTiD  ^nn  nj.-riD),  1  Kings  xxi.  5  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  "  Why  are  thou  so  bowed  down,  O  my  soulP''  C^i?)  'Hnmi^n-nO),  Ps.  xlii. 
12.  Of  impatience  it  may  be  said,  "The  soul  is  short"  (pp)  "'^'p.^^),  Num. 
xxi.  4,  and  "shortness  of  the  spirif^  (nn  "'Vp),  Ex.  vi.  9  ;  compare  Job  xxi.  4. 
Trouble  of  heart  is  "bitterness  of  the  sjiiriV  (nil  ri"iO),  Gen.  xxvi.  35  ;  and  of 
the  soul  CI?'3J  -IDH),  Job  xxvii.  2,  it  is  said  mn  D^ani,  Gen.  xli.  8,  and  'E^SJ 
IXp  n'^n^J,  Ps.  vi.  4.  Compare  with  this  in  particular  the  climax  in  Isa.  xxvi. 
9  (6).  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  teach  a  triclwtomy 
of  tlie  human  being  in  the  sense  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  being  originally  three 
co-ordinate  elements  of  man  ;  rather  the  whole  man  is  included  in  the  "^^3  and  K'pJ 
(body  and  soul),  which  spring  from  the  union  of  the  nn  with  matter,  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3, 
Isa.  X.  18  ;  comp.  Ps.  xvi.  9.  The  V\'>r\  forms  in  part  the  substance  of  the  soul  in- 
dividualized in  it,  and  in  part,  after  the  soul  is  established,  the  pjower  and  endoic- 
ments  ichichflow  into  it  and  can  be  withdrawn  from  it  (7),  (8). 

(1)  Besides  the  books  already  quoted  in  §  67,  cf.  Hofmann,  Weissagung  und  Er- 
fullung,  i.  pp.  17-2o  ;  my  Commentationes  ad  theologiam  Inhlicam  pertinentes,  1846, 
p.  11  ff.;  H.  A.  Hahn,  V.  T.  sententia  de  natura  hominis  exposita,  1846;  several 
sections  of  Bottcher's  comprehensive  but  unfinished  work,  De  inferis  rehusque  post 
mortem futur is,  i.,  1846  ;  in  lierzog'' s  Eeal-Enryklop.,  the  article  "  Geist  desMenseh- 
en,"  by  Auberlen  [with  additions  in  the  2d  ed.  by  Cremerj  ;  and  the  article 
"  Herz  im  bibl.  Sinn,"  by  myself,  [with  add.  in  2d  ed.  by  Delitzsch  ;  also 
Wendt,  Die  Begriffe  Fleisch  und  Geist  im  hihl.  Sprachgebrauch,  Ootha.  1878.] 

(2)  This  is  the  view  of  several  Rabbins,  and  of  Beck  and  Hahn  among 
modern  writers.     There  were  even  Rabbins  who  connected  the  word  H^'^J  with 

(.j)  Thus  Bottcher  and  others  ;  the  former  in  a  review  of  my  Commentationes, 
in  the  Jenaer  Literaturzeitimg ,  1846,  No.  254  f.,  p.  1013  ff. 

(4)  Delitzsch,  System  of  Biblical  Psychology,  p.  524. 

(5)  Ps.  xvi.  10  :   "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to  Sheol  ;"  compare  also  §  78. 

(6)  Isa.  xxvi.  9:  "In  my  soid  1  lung  after  Thee  {^i)li<  ''^^h  !  yea  with  my 
spirit  ("nn-^Xj  iu  my  inward  j^arts  I  seek  Thee  (T^.H'^'*?)."  The  second  sentence 
does  not  say  the  same  as  the  first,  but,  as  shown  by  '^'^,  it  ascends  higher — "  Yea, 
witli  my  spirit,"  with  the  whole  strength  of  my  inward  life. 

(7)  In  all  ages  a  few  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  supposed  by  some 
to  teach  a  pre-existence  of  the  soul.  The  main  passages  adduced  are  Ps.  cxxxix. 
15  and  Job  i.  21.  But  in  the  former  passage,  an  abbreviated  comparison  is  with- 
out  doubt  to  be  assumed.      "  When  I  was  formed  in  the  depths  of  the  earth," 
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stands  for  "  in  such  concealment,  in  a  place  as  dark  as  the  depths  of  the  earth" 
(description  of  the  mother's  womb).  In  Job  i.  21,  "  Naked  came  I  forth  from 
my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  do  I  return  thither,"  is  a  kind  of  zeugma.  The 
correspondence  isbetween  the  mother's  womb  in  the  proper  sense  and  the  mother's 
womb  in  the  figurative  sense,  namely,  the  mother  earth  ;  for  the  condition  before 
birth,  and  the  condition  in  the  grave  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  correspond. 
—  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  book  of  Wisdom,  viii.  20,  there  is  undeniably  a 
thought  borrowed  from  Plato. 

(8)  [According  to  Wendt  (p.  27)  the  view  given  in  the  text  of  the  relation  of 
spirit  and  soul  rests  upon  an  unauthorized  assumjition,  viz.,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers  had  one  and  the  same  psychological  system.  But  what  is  assumed 
IS,  simply  the  existence  of  a  distinct  conception,  a  consciousness  of  the  being  of  the 
spirit  and  the  soul  and  of  the  relation  of  the  two,  and  consequently  a  few  psycho- 
logical intuitions.  This  assumption  is  sustained  by  the  usus  hquendi  pointed 
out  in  the  text.  According  to  Wendt,  botii  ideas  cover  the  same  ground, 
namely,  the  vital  energies  of  the  human  spirit,  but  apprehended  from  different 
points  of  view.  Regarded  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  as  not  earthly  but  divine, 
they  are  called  spirit:  from  the  anthropological,  as  presenting  the  immaterial  na- 
ture of  man  in  opposition  to  his  material  bodily  nature,  they  are  called  soul. 
TJiat  under  certain,  circumstances  the  words  may  cover  the  same  ground  is  shown 
in  the  text.  But  in  general  such  is  not  the  case.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  Old  Testament  man  himself  is  designated  as  soul,  but  not  as  spirit. 
What  Wendt  says  in  comparing  "spirit"  and  "heart"  (see  especially  p.  31): 
"  spirit  is  the  mental  energy  which,  partly  as  disposition,  partly  as  character,  im- 
presses its  distinct  form  upon  all  individual  utterances  of  feeling,  thought,  and 
will,"  shows  clearly  enough  that  "spirit"  covers  more  ground  than  "soul." 
The  antithesis  of  the  religious  and  anthropological  mode  of  thought  is  here  quite 
remote,  and  yet  we  could  not,  in  expressing  what  belongs  here,  instead  of  spirit 
say,  soul.  The  correctness  of  this  antithesis  is  quite  questionable.  The  attempt 
to  defend  it  by  appealing  to  Job  xii.  10  is  not  exactly  happy.  And  how  can  this 
antithesis  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  soul  in  numberless  passages 
appears  as  the  subject  of  religious  feelings  a^d  acts  (cf.  §  71)  ?  Comp.  also  against 
Wendt  the  art.  of  Cremer  already  mentioned,  whose  position,  "that  the  spirit  is 
the  principle  of  the  soul,  immanent  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  not  the  di- 
vine principle  of  life,  identical  with  it, "  agrees  with  the  view  presented  in  the 
text.     See  also  Prof.  C.  M.  Mead,  The  Soul  Here  and  Hereafter,  1879,— D.j 

§71. 

The  Heart,  and  its  delation  to  the  Soul. 

The  soul  of  man  has  a  double  sphere  of  life  :  first,  it  is  anima,  that  on  which 
rests  the  life  belonging  to  the  senses,  1^3n  ^?}^  the  soul  of  the  fesh  in  the  moi'e 
limited  sense.  As  such  it  acts  in  the  blood,  and  supplies  life  to  the  body  through 
the  blood  ;  hence  the  proposition.  Lev.  xvii.  11,  HIH  D^S  it^in  K/pJ,  "The  soul 
of  the  ilesh  is  in  the  blood"  (1);  indeed,  it  is  said  directly,  "The  blood  is  the  soul, " 
Gen.  ix.  4,  Lev,  xvii,  14,  Deut.  xii.  23.  Still  this  does  not  mean  that  the  soul  of 
the  flesh  does  not  act  also  in  respiration  and  nourishment.  The  fundamental 
meaning  of  B'pJ.  is  "  that  which  breathes,"  "the  breath,"  Job  xli.  13;  and 
hence,  as  some  passages  speak  of  a  streaming  forth  of  the  soul  in  the  blood  (Isa.  liii. 
13,  and  elsewhere),  so  in  others  the  breathing  forth  of  the  soul  is  spoken  of,  Jer.  xv. 
0,  Job  xxxi.  39,  etc.  But  secondly,  VJi^\  is  not  simply  anima,  not  simply  the 
principle  of  life  belonging  to  the  senses,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  animus, — the 
subject  of  all  tlie  acts  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  and  especially  the  subject  of 
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those  acts  and  states  of  man  that  refer  to  his  communion  with  God— Deut.  iv.  29, 
vi.  5,  Isa.  Ixi.  10,  Ps.  xix.  8,  xlii,  2  sq.,  and  numberless  other  passages  {2). 

In  both  its  relations,  asanima  and  animus,  the  soul  centres  in  the  heart,  ^7  or  "^^/.^ 
which  often  interchanges  with  3").p. ;  which,  however,  designates  in  a  wider  sense 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  breast,  with  tlie  intestines.  The  heart,  as  the  central 
organ  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  (3),  forms  the  focus  of  the  life  of  the  body  ; 
whence,  for  example,  the  strengthening  of  the  body  by  nourishment  is  called 
supporting  the  heart,  3'?  "T>!i3,  Gen.  xviii.  5,  Judges  xix.  5,  Ps.  civ.  15  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  exhaustion  of  physical  vital  energy  is  designated  as  a  drying  up 
or  melting  away  of  the  heart,  Ps.  cii.  5,  xxii.  15,  and  the  like.  But  the  heart 
is  also  the  centre  of  all  spiritual  functions.  Everyth  ng  sj^iritual,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  intellectual,  moral,  or  pathological  sphere,  is  approjiriated  and 
assimilated  by  man  in  the  heart  as  a  common  meeting-place,  and  is  again  set  in 
circulation  from  the  heart.  All  vital  motions  of  the  soul  proceed  from  the  heart, 
and  react  upon  it,  so  that  the  declaration,  Prov.  iv.  23,  "Above  all  that  thou 
hast  to  guard,  keep  thy  heart  ;  for  from  it  arc  the  issues  of  life,"  is  universal.  In 
particular,  the  heart  (the  |C35  'inn,  Prov.  xx.  27)  is  the  place  in  which  the 
process  of  self-consciousness  goes  on,— in  which  the  soul  is  at  home  with  itself, 
and  is  conscious  of  all  its  doing  and  suffering  as  its  own  (4).  The  heart, 
therefore,  is  also  the  organ  of  the  conscience,  Job  xxvii.  6.  But  in  general,  when 
a  man  turns  his  thoughts  within,  or  appropriates  anything,  designs  anything, 
is  busy  with  any  plan  or  resolution,  this  hap])ens  in  the  heart  (5).  Hence  ex- 
pressions such  as  33S  D;:;  ;rT,  Deut.  viii.  5  ;  i^Vbx  yw^n^  Isa.  xliv.  19,  etc.;  10X 
uV?*?,— this  even  of  God,— Gen.  viii.  21  ;  '^S  D;',  '^aSs,  :hr^V.  D'^;,  ^^1.  rir^t^D 
"'SSa  n;n,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7  ;  ^'?~'31.i?'?,  Prov.  xvi.  1.  But  the  heart  is  the  organ  not 
simply  of  those  acts  of  consciousness  which  are  purely  inward,  but  also  of  the 
act  of  Tcnowing  in  general,  which  is  essentially  an  appropriation,  so  that  ^7  has 
often  exactly  the  meaning  of  intellect,  insight  ;  for  example,  ^37  ''V'^^,  i^iri 
coi'dati,  Job  xxxiv.  10;  37~pK=7DD,  Jer.  v.  21,  comp.  Prov.  xvii.  16,  3/  ^0"^, 
1  Kings  V.  9  (6),  also  of  God;  ^h  ni)  "i'33,  Job  xxxvi.  5. 

Now,  because  the  heart  is  the  central  point  of  the  person's  life,  the  work-place 
for  the  personal  ai)propriation  and  assimilation  of  everything  spiritual,  the  mrn'ol 
and  religious  condition  of  man  lies  in  the  heart.  Only  what  enters  the  heart 
possesses  moral  worth,  and  only  what  comes  from  the  heart  is  a  moral  product. 
A  man's  whole  life  as  an  individual,  as  well  as  all  his  separate  personal  acts, 
derive  their  character  and  moral  significance  from  the  quality  and  contents 
of  the  heart,  in  virtue  of  the  necessary  connection  which  subsists  between  the 
centre  and  the  periphery  (7).  Because  of  this,  man  is  characterized  by  his  heart 
in  all  his  habitual  and  moral  attributes.  We  read  in  1  Kings  v.  12,  Prov.  x.  8, 
etc.,  of  a  wise  heart  ;  in  Ps.  li.  12,  of  a  pure  heart ;  in  Gen.  xx.  5  f.,  etc.,  of  an 
honest  and  righteous  heart ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Ps.  ci.  4,  of  a  perverse 
heart  ;  in  Jer.  iii.  17,  etc.,  of  a  wicked  and  stubborn  heart  ;  and  in  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
2,  etc.,  of  a  haughty  heart  (8).  The  doctrine  of  the  ^h  "^T..,  the  devising  of 
the  heart,  is  set  forth  in  Genesis  viii.  21,  in  opposition  to  the  superficial  doctrine 
which  makes  man  in  a  moral  sense  an  indifferent  being,  in  whose  choice 
it   lies   each   moment   to  be  either  good   or  bad  ;  and    so   this  book   represents 
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sin  as  a  principle  which  has  penetrated  to  the  centre,  and  from  thence  cor- 
rupts the  whole  circuit  of  life  (9).  Accordingly  the  human  heart  is  character- 
ized in  Jer.  xvii.  9  as  "deceitful  pp;^  properly  rugged,  the  opposite  of  "IE?;) 
above  all  things,  and  mortally  diseased  (II'JX),"  so  that  God  alone  (but  He  com- 
pletely, Prov.  XV.  11)  is  able  to  fathom  the  depths  of  its  perverseness  ;  and  hence 
the  prayer  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  23  f.  Hence  all  revelation  addresses  itself  to  the  heart, 
even  the  revelation  of  law,  Deut.  vi.  6  ;  for  it  demands  love  to  God  from  the 
whole  y^mri,  and,  starting  from  this  centre,  also  from  the  whole  soul  ;  compare  xi. 
18.  The  condition  of  insusceptibility  for  what  is  divine  is  called  the  uncircumcised 
heart  (^"!i')f  Lev.  xxvi.  41,  Deut.  x.  16,  comp.  Ezek.  xliv.  9  ;  and  callousness  in 
sin  is  a  hardening,  an  obduracy  of  the  heart — Ex.  iv.  21,  and  many  other  pas- 
sages (10).  And  because  of  this  the  work  of  revelation  is  directed  to  renewing 
man  from  the  heart ;  and  its  aim,  Deut.  xxx.  6,  is  to  circumcise  the  heart — to  estab- 
lish God's  will  within  the  heart,  Jer.  xxxi.  33. — A-lso  on  man's  side  the  process 
of  salvation  begins  in  the  heart.  Faith,  in  which  man's  personal  life  in  its  deepest 
basis  takes  a  new  direction,  belongs  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  the  heart,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  making  fast  (from  the  root-meaning  of  j'P^ri),  a  making  strong  (V'P^O, 
Ps.  xxvii.  14,  xxxi.  25),  a  staying  of  the  heart  (compare  especially  Ps.  cxii,  7 
f.)  on  that  foundation  which  is  God,  the  ^ID'?  "^Mi  Himself,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26  ;  compare 
the  same  view  in  the  New  Testament— for  example,  Rom.  x.  9  f.,  Acts  viii.  37. — 
On  the  contrary, /ra?«es  of  mind  and  emotions  are  just  as  often  predicated  of  the 
soul  as  of  the  heart,  according  as  they  are  understood  as  something  which  em- 
braces the  whole  personality  of  man,  or  as  a  state  ruling  his  inmost  heart.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  grief  and  care,  fear  and  terror,  joy  and  confidence,  tranquillity 
and  contentment,  are  referred  sometimes  to  the  heart  and  sometimes  to  the  soul ; 
compare  the  union  of  the  two  expressions,  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  and  also  Prov.  xii.  25, 
Eccles.  xi.  10,  Jer.  xv.  16,  1  Sam.  ii.  1,  Ps.  xxviii.  7,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ex. 
xxiii.  9  (where  Luther  translates  '^^\.  by  heart),  Ps.  vi.  4,  xlii.  6  f.,  Isa.  Ixi.  10,  Ps. 
Ixii.  2,  cxxxi.  2,  cxvi.  7,  on  the  other.  In  these  points  usage  has  established  peculiar 
distinctions,  so  that,  for  example,  as  a  rule,  11?  and  its  derivatives  are  connected 
with  i^??,  and  noK;  and  its  derivatives  with  3'?,  etc.  (11).  However,  'd^l,  and 
not  i'?,  is  generally  used  if  the  acts  spoken  of  are  those  in  which  the  subject  is  in 
motion  toward  an  object.  Jer.  iv.  19  is  instructive  in  this  connection  (12).  But 
it  is  specially  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  idea  of  '^'m,  the  character  of  desire  is 
obviously  that  which  predominates  and  reaches  farthest  ;  and  here  the  cotmection 
of  desire  with  the  breath  and  with  breathing  must  not  be  overlooked.  Cer- 
tainly the  impulses  by  which  man  allows  himself  to  be  determined  (comp.  Ex.  xxxv. 
5,  xxii.  29),  the  controlling  purpose  which  rules  him,  the  views  which  he  cherishes, 
the  desire  which  he  inwardly  cherishes,  are  matters  of  the  heart  (comp.  Ezek. 
xi.  21,  XX.  16,  xxxiii.  31  ;  Deut.  xi.  16  ;  Job.  xxxi.  7,  ix.  27  ;  Ps.  Ixvi.  18  ;  Prov. 
vi,  25)  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tendency  of  the  will  extends  to  the  utterance  of  the 
desire,  ^^\  generally  comes  in,  and  the  stem  HIX,  together  with  its  derivatives,  is 
almost  exclusively  connected  with  I^'pi,  (13).  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  ^i^\ 
is  sometimes  placed  for  desire  or  inclination  itself  ;  compare  in  particular,  Eccles. 
vi.  7,  9,  Prov.  xiii.  2  (14). 

(1)  Compare  the  theory  of  sacrifice,  §  127. 
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(2)  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Homeric  anthropology  offer  parallels  of  the 
highest  interest,  but  here  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  :  the 
Homeric  i/'i'A'/'  is  impersonal, — simply  the  sensuous  principle  of  life  :  the  spiritual 
elements  have  their  seat  in  the  (jypeveq.  Compare  Nagelsbach,  Homeruche  Theol,  p. 
380  ff.,and  my  Cvmmentationes,  p.  11  f. 

(3)  The  pitcher  at  the  fountain  of  blood,  Eccles.  xii.  G.  See  on  this  passage 
Delitzsch,  I.e.,  p.  270  f. 

(4)  "Incorde  actiones  animaj  humante  ad  ipsam  redeunt, "  says  Roos,  Fun- 
dam,  psi/chol.  ex.  s.  sc?\,  p.   99,  concisely  and  strikingly. 

(5)  Roos,  I.e.:  "  Dum  ipsa  [anima]  sibi  aliquid  ostendit  ac  proponit,  ad  cor 
suum  loqui  dicitur.  Uum  suarum  actionum  sibi  conscia  est,  et  illarum  inuoceu- 
tiam  vel  turpitudinem  ipsa  sentit,  id  ad  cor  refertur.  Anima  humana  ut  i/"^A'V 
suavia  appetit,  ut  ispiritus  scrutatur,  etc.  JSed  quatenus  cor  haliet,  ii^sa  novit,  se  hoc 
agere,  et  ideas  refexas  hahet.''^ 

(6)  By  this  Ps.  cxix.  32  is  to  be  explained  (differently  by  Hengstenberg), 
and  similarly  the  passage  2  Kings  v.  28,  which  has  been  understood  in  so  many 
different  ways.  The  LXX  often  put  vovg  for  37,  Ex.  vii.  23,  Isa.  x.  7,  etc. 
Compare,  too,  on  the  close  connection  of  the  two  notions,  Beck,  Christl.  Leknois- 
senscfiaft,  i.  p.  233.  There  are  indeed  exceptions.  The  soul,  too,  is  put  as  the 
subject  of  insight,  Prov.  xix.  2,  Ps.  cxxxix.  14  ;  the  thoughts  that  move  man 
are  called  a  speaking  and  meditating  of  the  soul.  Lam.  iii.  20,  24,  1  Sam.  xx. 
4  ;  men  form  imaginations  in  the  soul,  Esth.  iv.  13,  and  cherish  plans  there,  Ps. 
xiii.  3,  etc.  Still  there  are  comparatively  very  few  such  passages  (see  Delitzsch, 
I.e.,  p.  234)  ;  and  it  Avould  seem  sometimes,  as  in  the  last-cited  passage,  that  the 
mention  of  the  soul  is  occasioned  mainly  by  the  parallelism,  which  demands  a 
second  expression. 

(7)  The  divine  judgment  being  passed  on  man  not  according  to  what  he  ap- 
pears to  be,  but  according  to  what  he  is,  is  described  as  a  looking  on  the  heart,  1 
Sam.  xvi.  7,  .Ter.  xx.  12  ;  a  knowing  and  trying  the  heart,  1  Kings  viii.  39  ;  Prov. 
xvii.  3  ;  Ps.  vii.  10,  xvii.  3  ;  Jer.  xi.  20. — Even  of  God  it  is  said.  Lam.  iii.  33, 
"He  does  not  afflict  men  i3vp,"  in  order  to  express  the  difference  between  that 
which  is  rooted  in  His  being  and  his  appearance  as  apprehended  by  man. 

(8)  In  all  such  connections  ti'?^.  is  not  readily  used.  The  LXX  are  not  so 
rigorous  in  this  usage;  comp.  Bottcher,  De  ivferis,  §41  (but  there  are  various  read- 
ings in  some  passages  there  quoted).  The  usage  in  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  pecul- 
iar ;  it  speaks  of  holy  souls  (vii.  27),  and  on  the  contrary  of  KanoTexvoq  ijivx'/, 
into  which  wisdom  does  not  enter,  and  of  evOvttic  V'^'A'/f  (i^-  ^<  etc.).  This 
usage  is  connected  with  the  writer's  peculiar  theory  of  the  differences  of  natural 
character  in  souls,  indicated  in  viii.  19. 

(9  and  10)  See  the  doctrine  of  sin,  §  75  and  §  76. 

(11)  The  passage  Prov.  xiv.  10  is  interesting  in  this  connection:  "The  heart 
knoweth  the  sadness  of  its  soul  ;  in  its  joy  also  may  no  stranger  mingle." 

(12)  According  to  Jer.  iv.  19,  the  soul  hears  the  tumult  of  war,  and  on  this 
the  heart  is  moved  by  sorrow  and  fear. 

(13)  T]  r\lHn  is  found  only  in  Ps.  xxi.  3.  Compare,  further,  passages  like  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  3.  cxix.  20,  81,  Isa.  xxvi.  8  f. 

(14)  By  this,  'dE)}  3^n^n,  Isa.  v.  14,  Hab.  ii.  5,  and  K'SJ  3n"l,  Prov.  xxviii. 
25,  are  to  be  explained  ;  the  latter  is  different  from  37  3n"i,  Ps.  ci.  5,  which  Ewald 
incorrectly  translates  "of  greedy  heart,"  since,  like  Prov.  xxi.  4,  it  designates 
puffed  up,  conceited  security. — In  conclusion,  the  question  would  still  remain  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  in  what  relation  the  heart,  as  the  focus  and  centre  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  stands  to  the  heart  as  the  centre  of  pliysical  life.  But 
this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  discussed  only  in  connection  with  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  relation  of  the  body  and  soul  in  general.  Here  it  can  only 
be  briefly  remarked,  that  according  to  Holy  Writ  there  is  not  merely  a  parallelism 
between  the  body  and  soul,  in  virtue  of  which  what  is  Ijodily  stands  simply  as  the 
symbol  of  spiritual  occurrences,  but  as  the  soul  which  supports  the  personality 
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is  the  same  as  that  which  rules  in  the  blood  and  in  the  breath,  so  also  in  its 
higher  functions  the  bodily  organs  have  a  real  share.  Now,  with  the  well-known 
experience  that  affectious  and  pas&ions  affect  the  intestines,  that  the  beating  of 
the  heart  in  particular  is  modified  by  ail  passionate  excitement,  no  one  will  find 
simple  tropes  where  the  Psalmist  says  (Ps.  xxxix.  4),  "My  heart  was  hot  within 
me  ;"  or  Jer.  xx.  9,  "It  was  in  my  heart  like  a  burning  tire  ;"  comp.  iv.  19,  xxiii. 
9.  But  there  are  two  remarkable  points  in  biblical  anthropology  :  first,  the  spe- 
cific relation  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  place  separate  i:)artsof  the  intestines  to 
specific  emotions  (see  what  Delitzsch,  I.e.  213  ff.  says  on  the  biblical  meaning  of 
D'PDI,  the  liver,  the  kidneys);  and  secondly,  the  way  in  which  the  heart,  and  not 
the  head  and  the  brain,  is  referred  to  in  connection  with  acts  of  knowing  and 
willing  (the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  first  to  speak  of  "  the  visions  of  the  head"). 
It  is  well  known  that  the  view  of  the  entire  ancient  world  agrees  with  the  Bible 
in  this.  As  regards  the  Homeric  doctrine  {e.g.  the  meaning  of  Kfjp,  Kpadirj),  com- 
pare Niigelsbach's  i/'>«j(??".  Theol.  1st  ed.  p.  332  ff.,  2d  ed.  p.  384  ff. ;  remember 
also  the  Koman  usage  of  words  like  cordatus,  recordari,  vecors,  excors,  and  others  ; 
compare  in  particular  Cicero,  Tusc.  i.  9,  18,  and  also  Plato,  Phced.  c.  45,  and  the 
commentators  on  this  passage,  etc.  The  spiritual  significance  of  the  heart  cannot — 
as  Delitzsch,  I.e.,  p.  307  ff. ,  rightly  maintains — be  simply  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  heart  is  the  centre  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  way  in  which  De- 
litzsch, p.  301  f.,  has  adduced  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  in  illustration  of 
the  matter  deserves  notice  ;  but  physiology  has  hitherto  given  almost  no  answer 
to  the  questions  that  here  suggest  themselves. 


SECOND  CHAPTEB. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN    IN  REFERENCE  TO   THE  CONTRADICTORY 
ELEMENTS  WHICH  ENTERED  BY  SIN  INTO  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

I.   THE   PRIMITIVE    STATE    OF   MAN. 

§72. 

The  constitution  of  man  in  his  primitive  state  we  learn  in  part  from  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  Genesis,  and  in  part  by  arguing  backward  from  the  change  oc- 
casioned by  sin.  Thus  the  following  points  are  reached  :  innoeence  and  cJiild- 
llJce  intercourse  with  God,  harmoiiious  relation  to  nature,  and,  conditionally,  exemjMon 
from  death. 

1,  Man  was  created  good,  Gen.  i.  31 — that  is,  conformed  to  the  divine  aim.  But 
as  the  good  in  him  is  not  yet  developed  into  free  self-determination,  he  does  not 
as  yet  know  the  good  as  good  (compare  iii.  5).  This  is  the  condition  of  child-like 
na/lvete  and  innocence  (compare  Deut.  i.  30).  It  is  characterized  in  Gen.  ii.  25  by 
the  circumstance  that  shame  was  not  yet  awakened.  Hence,  in  the  first  place,  the 
conception  of  the  original  state  as  a  created  condition  of  sajiientia  and  sanctitas 
contradicts  the  statement  in  Genesis  ;  it  would  be  much  more  in  the  sense  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  say,  as  Eccles.  vii.  29  expresses  it  :  "  God  made  man  1 J^'  (right).' ' 
But  in  the  second  place,  the  view  that  the  original  state  was  only  an  absence 
of  actual  sin,  in  the  sense  either  of  a  state  of  pure  indifference,  or  a  state  in 
which  the  evil  was  already  latent,  so  that  in  the  Fall  the  disposition  which  already 
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existed  in  man  only  came  forth,  is  equally  irreconcilable  with  Genesis.  The  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  sin  in  Gen.  iii.  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  all  doctrines  ac- 
cording to  which  the  evil  in  man  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a  necessary  factor  in  man's 
development  (see  §  73). 

2.  In  the  primitive  condition,  man  lives  in  undisturbed  and  peaceful  union 
with  nature  and  with  God.  The  latter  is  made  especially  clear  by  the  contrast 
in  Gen.  iii.  8  ff.,  in  which  it  is  implied  that  the  fear,  which  in  man's  present 
condition  predominates  in  his  relation  to  the  Divinity,  is  not  the  normal  relation. 
The  peaceful  relation  of  man  with  nature  is  taught  partly  in  the  description  of 
the  life  in  Paradise  in  general,  and  partly  in  the  contrast  between  the  present  re- 
lation of  man  to  nature  and  his  condition  before  sin,  since  man  must  now  make 
nature  of  service  to  him  by  toiling  and  struggling  (iii.  17  ff.,  v,  29),  and  since 
he  exercises  his  dominion  over  the  animals  by  deeds  of  violence  and  destruction 
of  life,  ix.  2  f.  (a  passage  which  stands  in  contrast  to  i.  29  )  (1).  Hence  proph- 
ecy has  depicted  the  termination  of  this  hostile  relation  in  its  description  of  the 
time  of  salvation  (in  t"he  well-known  passages,  Isa.  xi.  6-8,  Ixv.   2o). 

3.  Lastly,  in  Gen.  ii.,  immortality  is  ascribed  to  man,  but  conditionally,  in  the 
sense  of  posse  non  mori.  This  is  denied  by  many.  Certainly  the  idea,  that  if  man 
did  not  sin  he  should  never  die,  does  not  necessarily  lie  in  the  words.  Gen.  ii.  17, 
"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  die  ;"  the  words,  taken  by  them- 
selves, might  mean  only  a  quick  and  early  death.  But  it  is  quite  clear  from  iii.  23 
that,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  record,  the  possibility  of  reaching  immortality 
was  annexed  to  the  life  in  Paradise,  and  that  immortality  was  destined  for  man 
so  far  as  he  .should  live  in  unbroken  communion  with  God.  And  iii.  19  (2)  does 
not  mean,  as  many  expositors  have  maintained,  that  by  nature  man  must  die  ;  the 
words  only  give  the  reason  why  the  end  of  man's  life,  when  once  decreed,  is 
brought  about  in  the  manner  described  as  a  dissolution  of  the  body  (3). 

(1)  In  Gen.  i.  29  man  is  still  restricted  to  vegetable  nourishment.  The  power 
to  kill  animals  is  not  given  him  till  chap.  ix. 

(2)  Gen.  iii.  22  :  "That  he  may  not  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  live  to  eter- 
nity.'''' Ver.  19:  "  Till  thou  returnest  again  to  the  eartli,  for  out  of  it  wast  thou 
taken  ;  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt" thou  return." — Particulars  on  the  last 
quoted  passage  in  §  77. 

(3j  It  may  be  asked  why  the  Old  Testament  refers  so  little  to  the  primitive 
state  ?  This  question  has  been  very  well  answered  by  Gustav  Baur,  in  his  treatise, 
"Die  alttest.  und  die  griechische  Vorstellung  vom  Siindenfalle,"  in  the  TAeoZ. 
Stitdien  ttnd  Kritil'en,  1848.  He  says,  p.  3G0  :  "The  lost  Paradise  lying  in 
the  past  is  not  further  regarded  by  the  religion  of  Israel,  which  forgets  what  is 
behind,  and  reaches  forward  to  what  is  before,  pursuing  the  aim  of  a  future  and 
blessed  communion  with  God,  which  is  placed  before  it ;  instead  of  idly  mourn- 
ing over  the  lost  golden  time,  it  rather  strives,  filled,  purified  and  strengthened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  regain  Paradise." 
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II.  OF  sm. 

1.     THE   ORIGIN   OF   SEN. 

§   73. 

TTie  Formal  Principle  of  Sin. 

The  way  in  which  both  the  formal  and  the  material  principle  of  sin  are  to 
be  comprehended  according  to  the  Old  Testament  is  embodied  iu  the  history  of 
the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.)  In  this  (entirely  symbolical)  account  the  following  doctrines 
are  taught  : 

1.  Man  can  pass  from  the  state  of  innocence  into  the  possession  of  moral  char- 
acter only  ly  an  act  of  self-determination.  For  this  it  is  first  necessary  for 
him  to  distinguish  his  will,  in  which  till  then  the  good  was  immediately  placed 
[or,  in  other  words,  which  instinctively  chose  the  good,]  from  the  good  itself,  and 
so  to  obtain  the  conception  of  something  not  good  (J^^J  ^'ID  n^'"!,  ii.  17).  Hence 
the  good  is  placed  before  him  objectively,  in  the  form  of  a  command,  ii.  16  f. 
But  the  meaning  of  the  story  is  not  (as  some  modern  theologians  have  understood 
it)  that  it  was  intended  that  man  should  transgress  the  law,  because,  as  Bruno 
Bauer,  for  example  {Die  Religion  des  A.  T.  i.  p.  23),  has  expressed  it,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  good  is  possible  only  when  the  subject  distinguishes  itself  from  the  good 
— that  is,  kflows  itself  as  sinful.  The  meaning  of  the  record  is  rather,  that  if  the 
will  is  objectively  confronted  by  what  is  good,  and  it  thereupon  distinguishes 
itself  from  the  good,  still  this  does  not  involve  a  decision  of  the  will  against 
the  good.  This  is  taught  by  the  record  when  it  does  not  represent  the  will  of 
man  as  immediately  reacting  against  the  express  command,  but  refers  the  first 
impulse  to  a  decision  against  the  command  to  the  operation  of  an  influence  from 
tcithout,  and  represents  the  woman  (iii.  1-3)  as  at  first  still  acknowledging 
the  obligatory  force  of  the  divine  command.  This  also  excludes,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament,  the  supposition  that  man  has  a  conscience  only  in  so 
far  as  he  knows  himself  to  be  sinful  (as  has  been  maintained  from  a  Hege- 
lian standpoint).  For  (1)  when  the  woman,  iii.  2  f.,  remembers  the  divine  com- 
mand, and  knows  that  she  is  bound  by  it,  and  thus  acknowledges  its  obligatory 
force,  she  has  not  yet  sinned,  and  yet  she  shows  that  she  has  a  conscience.  Hence 
it  follows  that,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  sin  is  not  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
development  of  man,  but  a  product  of  free  choice  ;  as  is  also  the  case  afterward, 
though  only,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  relative  sense,  Deut.  xxx.  15  :  "  See,  I  have 
to-day  set  before  thee  life  and  what  is  good,  death  and  what  is  evil."  In  op- 
position to  this,  such  passages  are  cited  from  the  later  books  as  Job  iv.  17  ff.,xiv. 
4,  Ps.  ciii.  10,  14,  which,  when  looked  at  by  themselves,  might  favor  the  sup- 
position that  sin  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  finiteness  of  human  nature  ; 
but  these  passages  are  to  be  understood  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  nature 
of  man. 

2.  As  has  been  said,  the  first  iricitement  to  transgress  the  command  came  from 
without.  The  story  apparently  presupposes  an  ungodly  principle  which  had  already 
entered  the  world,  but  does  not  give  any  further  account  of  it.     No  further  atten- 
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tion  is  paid  to  the  serpent,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  hiid  down  as  a  doctrine  of 
Mosaism  that  it  was  either  Satan  or  a  tool  of  Satan's,  because,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  the  doctrine  of  Satan  does  not  appear  in  the  Old  Testament  till  much 
later,  although  it  is  probable  that  in  the  Azazel,  Lev.  xvi.  8  if.,  a  wicked  demon 
is  to  be  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  Wisd.  ii.  23  f.  teaches  that  the  seduction  of  the 
first  man  is  the  work  of  Satan  ;  and  this  is  also  taken  for  granted  in  the  New 
Testament  (2).  But  the  chief  thing  in  connection  with  this  point  in  Gen.  iii.  is, 
that  the  seduction  does  not  at  all  act  hy  compulsion  on  man,  but  is  successful  only 
when  man  voluntarily  ceases  to  resist  temptation.  Here  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  Old  Testament  account  and  the  Zend  doctrine  according 
which  sin  is  physically  inserted  in  man  (3). 


(1)  Compare  Nitzsch,  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  §  98,  note. 

(2)  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  John  viii.  44,  the  avdpunoKTuvor,  refers  to  this  ;  for, 
comparing  1  John  iii.  12,  15,  we  are  inclined  to  interpret  the  passage  about  the 
murderer  as  referring  to  Cain's  fratricide.  But  Rev.  xii.  9,  where  the  devil  is 
called  6  I'^paKuv,  6  bipig  6  apxaloq,  refers  to  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.  Compare,  too,  the 
allusion  in  Rom.  xvi.  20  to  Gen.  iii.  15. 

(3)  In  modern  times  there  has  been  no  lack  of  attempts  to  understand  the 
matter  physically,  by  making  the  tree  of  knowledge  a  poisonous  tree.  These  are 
all  additions  to  the  Old  Testament  account. 

§  74. 

The  Material  Principle  of  Sin.     The  Old  Testament  Names  of  Sin. 

3.  The  following  is  the  process  of  the  origin  of  sin  :  First,  doult  is  awakened 
whether  what  God  has  commanded  is  really  good,  and  along  with  this  the  command 
itself  is  exaggerated.  Gen.  iii.  1  (1).  Distrust  of  God  was  first  to  be  called  up, 
as  if  He  were  an  envious  being  who  sought  to  keep  man  back  in  a  lower  stage  ; 
and  then  ver.  4  proceeds  to  a  decided  denial  of  God's  word.  Only  then,  when 
selfishness,  rebelling  against  God's  will  and  God's  word,  has  been  awakened,  does 
sensuous  allurement,  ver.  6,  exert  its  powder.  In  other  words,  the  real  principle  of 
sin  is,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  unbelief  of  the  divine  word,  the  selfish  eleva- 
tion of  self-icill  above  the  divine  will,  and  the  presumptuous  trampling  upon  the 
limits  set  by  divine  command.  The  senses  appear  as  occupying  only  a  secondary 
place  in  the  production  of  sin.  Thus  Gen.  iii.  disi^roves  the  doctrine  so  often 
advanced,  especially  in  the  Rabbinical  theology,  that  according  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  real  principle  of  evil  lies  in  matter,  in  the  body  (2).  It  is  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  that  evil  is  originally  the  denial  of  the  divine 
will ;  that  sin  is  sin  because  man  selfishly  exalts  himself  above  God  and  His  will. 
The  Old  Testament  knows  of  no  evil  which  is  merely  men's  wronging  of  each 
other,  or  a  mere  retardation  of  the  development  of  human  nature,  simple  weak- 
ness (8).— That  the  Old  Testament  sees  the  ground  of  all  evil  in  the  selfish  trans- 
gression of  bounds  prescribed  to  man  by  God,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  thinking 
of  God  as  an  envioris  being,  but  because  He  is  the  Holy  One,  and  holiness  as  such 
(as  has  been  already  shown)  cannot  bear  anything  contradictory  to  it.  The  God 
who  rules  over  the  world  in  resistless  omnipotence,  giving  measure  and  aim  to 
all  things,  has  no  ground   for  envy  like  the  Greek  gods  (4).     It  is  preposterous  to 
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take  the  words  of  Gen.  iii.  22,  "  The  man  is  become  like  one  of  us,"  as  an  ex- 
pression of  divine  envy,  as  has  been  done  by  some  expositors  {e.g.  P.  v.  Bohlen) ; 
it  rather  contains  a  mournful  irony — man  by  the  Fall  has  really  reached  what  he 
was  to  reach,  but  in  a  wrong  way,  and  to  his  hurt.  In  one  sense  the  serpent,  in 
the  words  "  eritis  sicut  Deus,"  told  the  truth,  for  man  has  reached  independence 
over  against  God.  But  still  he  was  deceived  and  deluded,  for  it  is  only  in- 
dependence in  evil.  Instead  of  being  raised  to  free  communion  with  God,  he  is 
free  to  go  upon  ungodly  paths.  It  is  shown  by  the  curse  to  which  man  is  now 
subjected  that  the  account  does  not  in  the  least  mean  to  speak  of  a/eZia;  cul'pa.,  of 
an  elevation  of  man  by  sin  (5). — Whether  there  are  allusions  to  the  story  of  the 
Fall  in  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  affirmed  with  entire 
certainty.  Most  probably  there  is  such  an  allusion  in  Hos.  vi.  7,  where  the 
rendering,  "they  transgressed  the  covenant  Z-i/^e  Adam,''''  certainly  deserves  to  be 
preferred  to  the  other  renderings, — "after  the  manner  of  men,"  or  "like men  of 
the  mob,"  or  "like  a  covenant  with  a  man"  (6).  In  Job  xxxi.  33,  too,  the  ex- 
planation, "If  I  had  dissembled  my  transgressions  like  Adam"  (referring  to 
Adam's  excuses  for  himself),  is  more  probable  than  the  other  view,  "  after  the 
manner  of  man."  On  the  contrary,  Isa.  xliii.  27,  "  thy  first  father  sinned,"  with- 
out doubt  does  not  refer  to  Adam's  fall ;  rather  to  Abraham,  but  probably  to 
Jacob,  the  proper  ancestor  of  the  people. 

The  Old  Testament  designations  for  sin  are  to  be  understood  in  conformity  with 
the  account  we  have  given  of  the  principle  of  sin.  (a)  The  most  common 
expression  is  ^<^n,  riNDH,  first  in  Gen.  iv.  7,  or  shorter,  X^n  ;  it  comprehends  sins 
of  weakness  as  well  as  sins  of  wickedness.  The  physical  meaning  of  5<£pn  is  to 
miss  the  mark,  Judg.  xx.  16.  nN£3n  denotes  missing,  deviation,  viz.,  from  the  di- 
vine way  and  the  goal  prescribed  for  man  by  the  divine  will ;  and  t^tpn  joined 
with  7  means  to  go  astray  from  God,  to  deviate,  to  sin  against  Him.  (b)  The 
second  expression,  pi*,  means  properly  crookedness,  perversion,  pravitas  ;  primarily 
it  does  not  designate  an  action,  but  the  character  of  an  action  ;  hence  in  Ps.  xxxii. 
5,  'riXCan  |i^.  la  the  mouth  of  men  of  the  world,  Hos.  xii.  9,  the  word  means 
wrong  in  general  (7).  But  since,  according  to  Old  Testament  doctrine,  there  is 
no  wrong  which  is  not  sin,  jij^  is  the  2}erversion  of  the  divine  late,  avonia  ;  then  espe- 
cially the  guilt  of  sin,  first  in  Gen.  xv.  18,  and  so  in  many  connections  :  |U'  ^'^^, 
to  take  away  guilt  ;  |''J^  ^^^T^i  to  imi^ute  guilt ;  p>'  "^3^,  to  forgive  guilt,  (c)  In 
its  intensification,  sin  becomes  J^*^?,  an  expression  which  probably  means  properly 
breach  with,  God,  and  hence  apostasy,  relellidn  against  God  ;  for  the  stem  i'^f  seems 
to  be  connected  with  pDi3,  rupit.  While  riXtan  includes  sins  of  negligence  and 
weakness,  design  and  set  jmrjwse  are  always  implied  in  V'^^-  Job  xxxiv.  37  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  passage  (8).  Still  it  often  stands  side  by  side  with  ]'^i?^ 
and  rii<£3n,  Ex.  xxxiv.  7,  Num.  xiv.  18.  (d)  If  the  evil  has  become  an  halitual 
feature  of  the  disposition  and  of  the  actioris,  it  is  ]J^'}..  The  ;'»1  is  the  opposite  of 
p"nV.  Still  this  expression,  like  p'lV,  can  be  used  in  reference  to  a  single  case. 
The  main  notion  in  y^'^^  appears  to  be  stormy  excitement  (connected  by  its  root  with 
1^1,  etc.,  although  the  term  is  often  explained  otherwise)  ;  comp.  passages  like 
Job  iii.  17,  Isa.  Ivii.  20,  etc.  (e)  Evil,  as  in  itself  e}nj)ty  and  worthless,  is  called 
p«  (also  V.W,  etc.). 
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(1)  The  passage  Gen.  iii.   1  must  necessarily  be  tluis  explained:   "Hath 
id  ye  shall  not  eat  of  all  the  trees  of  the  garden  V  that  is,  of  7io  tree  wha 


God 

teve/\ 

vh  is  separated  from  Si),  and  belongs  to  the  verb.    Comp.  ov  rcdg  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

(2)  Compare,  e.  (/.,  Maimonides,  3fore  Nelocli.  iii.  8. — That  Gen.  vi.  3,  which  has 
also  been  appealed  to,  proves  nothing  for  this  is  shown  in  §  77. 

(3)  In  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  in  the  Old  Testament  on 
the  one  hand,  and  among  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  on  the  other  hand,  Grau  has 
rightly  found  a  cardinal  point  here.  He  says,  {Semiten  unci  Indogermanen,  p.  94)  : 
"Sin  is  not  merely  a  transgression  of  the  bounds  given  in  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  man  ;  this  is  the  purely  earthly,  philosophical  notion  reached  by  tlielndo- 
German,  whose  thought  does  not  go  beyond  the  world.  But  sin  is  essentially  a 
transgression  of  the  law  of  God,  an  injury  to  the  absolutely  Holy  Ego.  From  the 
former  standpoint,  when  the  limits  which  were  passed  are  set  up  again,  and  the 
harm  which  was  the  consequence  of  the  transgression  is  blotted  out,  the  sin  itself 
appears  to  be  done  away  with.  H,  on  the  other  hand,  sin  is  committed  against 
God,  it  is  not  something  simply  iinite,  something  which  the  perpetrator  can 
undo,  but  it  is  infinite  guilt,  because  the  injured  person  has  an  infinite  value." 
[That  sin  is  enhanced  by  being  committed  against  God  is  an  important  truth,  but 
to  call  it  infinite  because  God  is  infinite,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  systems  of 
theology,  is  certainly  illogical. — D.] 

(4)  The  Greek  gods  can  exercise  envy,  because  they  do  not  stand  in  the  relation 
of  absolute  superiority  to  men.  The  Hellenic  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  sin  is 
expressed  in  the  myth  of  Prometheus.  There,  indeed,  the  envy  of  the  gods  is 
an  important  element.  In  Mekone,  men  and  gods  gathered  together  in  order  to 
define  their  rights  on  both  sides.  On  this  occasion  Prometheus  was  able  to  entrap 
Zeus.  It  is  a  struggle  between  the  gods  and  men,  which  is  something  entirely 
different  from  the  struggle  known  in  the  Old  Testament.  Compare  the  above- 
cited  treatise  of  Gustav  Baur,  p.  347. 

(5)  On  the  connection  of  death  and  sin,  see  §  77, 

(6)  Ps.  Ixxxii.  7  does  not  speak  in  favor  of  the  second  explanation  of  ^1,^^  in 
Hos.  vi.  7,  because  there  the  contrast  is  different.  The  third  explanation  would 
be  admissible  only  if  T\'^'n  referred  to  men  of  higher  station — to  priests  and 
prophets  ;  but  it  refers  to  Judah  and  Israel.  Lastly,  if  according  to  the  foin'th 
explanation  ^1^^  stood  for  0"!^  ri'")33,  the  order  of  the  words  would  be  different. 

(7)  Hos.  xii.  9:  Xtpn--|^X  |i;r  ^V~=i«^?'  ^''>,  "They  find  none  iniquity  in  me 
that  were  sin," 

(8)  Job  xxxiv.  37  :  r?'?  inxtan-S^-f]'?",  "He  adds  to  his  sin  rebellion." 

2,    THE   STATE   OF   SIN, 
§    75. 

Sin  as  an  Inclination.      Transmission  of  Sin. 

In  consequence  of  the  Fall,  sin  appears  as  a  state  in  mankind — that  is,  as  an  in- 
clination vihich  rules  man,  and  as  a  common  sinful  life  which  is  transmitted  partly 
in  mankind  in  general,  and  partly  in  an  especial  degree  in  particular  races,  and  so 
subjects  these  to  the  curse  of  guilt  and  judgment. 

1.  After  once  appearing  by  the  free  act  of  man,  sin  does  not  remain  in  this  is- 
olation. The  second  sin,  that  of  self-excuse  and  palliation  of  the  offence,  follows 
immediately  on  the  first,  the  sin  of  disobedience,  Gen.  iii.  10.  This  is  the  n^^Q") 
(deceit),  Ps.  xxxii.  2,  which,  when  sin  has  once  entered,  prevents  the  realization 
of  earnest  opposition  thereto.     As  sin  thus  joins  to  sin,  it  becomes  a  habitus,  and 
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in  tliis  way  a  definite  feature  of  the  heart,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  ^7  "^T.,  imagination 
of  the  heart,  an  inclination,  which  gives  a  perverted  tendency  to  man's  will.  Thus 
it  is  said  before  the  flood,  Gen.  vi.  5  :  "Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  is  only  evil  continually"  (:Drn-S3  p-)  pn  i^S  r\hpnn  "i^:-S3)  ;  and  after  it 
again,  viii.  21  :  "The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth"  p^' 
vn;;iip  ;,n  D"l5<n  aS).  That  this  "^T..  is  not  to  be  understood  simply  as  a  physical 
disposition,  as  is  taught  by  the  Rabbinical  theology  (1),  is  shown  by  the  more 
exact  expression  in  vi.  5  :  137  HJit/nD  "I2f"  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9).  Because 
this  sinful  inclination — this  is  the  meaning  of  the  variously  explained  passage 
Gen.  viii.  21 — cleaves  to  man  from  his  youth,  the  human  race  would  lie  under  a 
continual  sentence  of  destruction  if  God  gave  severe  justice  its  course.  The 
ground  for  sparing  him  is,  according  to  the  context  of  that  passage,  that  man 
still  seeks  communion  with  God,  as  is  shown  by  sacrifice. — The  natural  striving 
of  man  against  God's  law — the  stiflf-neckedness  and  hardness  of  heart  so  often 
spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch — is  based  on  this  sinful  inclination.  Therefore, 
when  Israel  promises  to  keep  the  divine  law,  the  divine  voice  complains,  Deut.  v. 
28,  29  :  "  They  have  spoken  right,  but  oh  that  they  had  a  Tieart  to  fear  me  and 
keep  all  my  commands." 

2.  That  this  sinful  inclination  is  hereditary  is  indirectly  contained  in  the  pas- 
sages cited,  although  it  is  not  expressly  said.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  Mosa- 
ism,  although  it  derives  the  propagation  of  man's  race  from  God's  blessing,  still 
regards  all  events  and  conditions  which  refer  to  birth  and  generation  as  requiring 
a  purifying  expiation  ;  compare  the  law.  Lev.  xii.  and  xv.,  in  which  the  thought 
lies  that  all  these  conditions  are  connected  with  the  disturbance  of  sin.  Hence 
Ps.  li.  X  expresses  the  idea  of  the  law  :  "  Behold,  I  was  born  in  iniquity,  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  Even  if  this  passage  spoke  only  of  a  jij*  and 
Nipn  of  the  parents,  according  to  the  exj^lanation  which  is  now  more  common,  it 
would  still  follow,  from  the  fact  that  the  very  origin  of  man  is  connected  with  sin, 
that  even  the  newly  born  child  is  not  free  from  sin  ;  as  Job  xiv.  4  expresses  it,  ' '  How 
can  a  clean  thing  come  from  an  unclean  ?  not  one," — a  thought  which  is  certainly 
connected  with  the  passage  in  the  Psalms.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  |U'  and 
**^n  in  the  passages  in  tlie  Psalms  being  referred,  as  is  done  by  Hitzig,  to  the  child 
itself  as  soon  as  conceived  and  born  ;  according  to  which,  the  passage  says  di- 
rectly that  evil  is  ingrown  in  man  from  the  first  moment  of  his  origin  (2). — This 
transmission  of  sin  takes  place  with  special  intensity  in  certain  races,  especially  those 
that  have  fallen  under  the  divine  curse.  This  is  implied  in  the  history  of  the  Cain- 
ites.  Gen.  iv.  ;  of  Ham,  and  especially  Canaan,  from  ix.  25  onward  ;  of  Moab  and 
Amraon,  from  xix.  36  onward,  etc.  ;  but  it  is  especially  expressed  in  the  repeated 
declaration  that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion. For  this  point  the  main  passages  are  :  Ex.  xx.  5,  xxxiv.  7  ;  Num.  xiv.  18  ; 
Deut.  V.  9.  These  passages  do  not  mean  to  say  (as  it  has  often  been  misrepre- 
sented) that  God  punishes  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  guiltless  descendants,  as  con- 
versely He  brings  the  blessing  of  pious  fathers  on  the  latest  generations,  even 
though  they  walk  in  the  path  of  sin.  This  is  not  contained  in  Ex.  xx.  5  f.  (3). 
Even  if  (with  the  Vulgate, — "in  .  .  .  generationem  eorum,  qui  oderunt  me,"  Kno- 
bel,  and  others)  we  refer  the  'NJi^?  simply  to  n3X,  and  understand  it  as  a  repetition 
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of  the  genitive, — "  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers — of  i\\e fathers  who  hate  me," 
— it  is  not  said  that  the  sons  are  innocent ;  notliing  at  all  is  said  concerning  their 
character.  But  7  does  not  resume  the  genitive  again  after  |U',,  for  then  it  would 
stand  after  r>i3X.  From  its  position  and  parallelism  with  "'^ni*/)  ^er.  6,  "'i'^^/ 
must  rather  be  referred  to  fathers  and  sons  together.  The  presupposition  certainly 
is,  that  as  a  rule  a  moral  condition  of  life  is  introduced  by  the  father  of  the  race, 
which  continues  to  operate  as  a  power  in  the  family  (4).  Now,  if  the  descend- 
ants continue  in  the  sin  of  their  ancestors,  and  fill  up  its  measure  (comp.  Gen.  xv. 
16),  then,  even  if  the  divine  forbearance  should  wait  till  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  they  meet  the  judgment  incurred  by  the  common  sins  of  the  race  ; 
their  sins  and  those  of  their  fathers  are  punished  at  the  same  time  upon  them. 
For  this  idea  compare  the  particularly  instructive  passage  Lev.  xxvi.  39  :  "  They 
pine  away  in  the  lands  of  your  foes  for  their  iniquity  ;  and  also  for  the  iniquity  of 
their  fathers  which  is  among  them,  do  they  pine  away."  The  possibility  of  ab- 
rogating the  curse  lying  on  a  race,  as  in  the  case  of  Levi  (comp.  §  29  with  note 
2),  or  at  least  that  some  should  be  freed  from  it,  is  not  here  denied  (compare  the 
case  of  the  Korahites).  According  to  this,  Ex.  xx.  5  f.  is  not  contradictory  to 
Deut.  xxiv.  16  (5)  ;  a  jiassage  which,  moreover,  mainly  refers  to  the  administra- 
tion of  penal  justice  by  man  (comp.  2  Kings  xiv.  6).  But  if  the  prophets  Jere- 
miah, xxxi.  29  f.,  and  Ezekiel,  chap,  xviii.  and  xxxiii.  17  f.,  use  the  doctrine  of 
Deuteronomy  in  reference  also  to  the  divine  justice,  they  do  not  in  so  doing  con- 
flict with  the  proposition  in  Ex.  xx.  5 — which,  indeed,  is  placed  by  Jeremiah 
himself,  chap,  xxxii.  18,  beside  the  other,  ver.  19  (comp.  Lam.  v.  7  with  iii.  39 
ff.,  where  again  both  propositions  are  foimd)  ;  the  prophets  simply  protest 
against  the  perverse  application  which  the  self-righteous  people  of  their  time  made 
of  that  ancient  declaration  to  palliate  their  guilt  (6).  The  passages  on  both  sides 
proceed  from  different  jjoints  of  view.  If  we  proceed  from  the  consideration 
lOf  individuals,  each  one  suffers  for  his  own  sin  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  species, 
the  sin  of  each  individual  is  the  issue  and  continuance  of  the  collective  sin  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  sin  of  the  fathers  of  the  race. 

r 

(1)  Compare  Vitringa,  Ohservationes  Sacrm,  iii.  8,  p.  618. 

(2)  The  Talmud,  indeed,  speaks  of  children  born  in  holiness,  but  not  the  Old 
Testament.  The  divine  endowment  of  some  men  in  the  womb  (Jer.  i.  5,  etc.)  is 
no  argument  against  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man. 

(3)  Ex.  XX.  5  :  "Thou  shalt  not  worship  them  (the  idols),  for  I,  Jehovah,  thy 
God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  "KJi!/?." 

(4)  Compare  Havernick,  Theol.  des  A.  T.,  2d  ed.,  edited  by  Schultz,  p.  113: 
"It  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception  when  a  godless  father  has  a  virtuous  son. 
That  ethical  states  follow  a  rule  is  presupposed  in  the  law  ;  this  it  regards,  so  to 
speak,  as  the  normal  course  of  things  in  the  sphere  of  wickedness." 

(5)  Deut.  xxiv.  16  :  "The  sons  shall  not  be  slain  for  their  fathers'  sake  ;  each 
one  shall  die  for  his  own  sin." 

(6)  The  Jews  in  Jer.  xxxi.  29  interpreted  it  as  meaning,  as  many  Christian 
commentators  have  done  :  ' '  The  fathers  ate  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth 
became  blunt." 
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§  76. 

Antagonism  of  the  Oood  and  the  Evil  in  Man.     Degrees  of  Sin.     Possibility  of  a 
Relative  Righteousness. 

Along  with  all  this,  the  power  of  sin  is  represented  as  a  power  which  may  and 
should  be  resisted  by  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  freedom.  And  thus  from  man's 
own  choice  spring  the  vaviow?,  degrees  of  sin,  which  culminate  in  callousness;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  submission  to  the  word  and  will  of  the  revealing  God,  a 
godly  life  in  the  midst  of  the  sinful  world  is  prescribed  as  possible,  thus  making  a 
distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly. 

According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  condition  of  man  in  consequence  of  the 
Fall  is  not  that  of  an  absolute  subjection  to  sin,  which  destroys  the  power  of  resist- 
ance, but  it  is  an  antagonism  between  man's  susceptibility  to  the  good  [in  other 
words,  between  his  reason  and  conscience  pleading  in  favor  of  what  is  right. — D.] 
and  the  power  of  sin.  The  feeling  of  the  contradiction  now  existing  in  man  shows 
itself,  Gen.  iii.  7,  in  the  awakening  of  shame,  but  iv.  6  f.  is  in  this  connection  the 
main  passage.  It  is  to  be  explained  thus  :  Jehovah  said  to  Cain,  "  Why  art  thou 
wroth,  and  why  has  thy  countenance  fallen  ?  Is  it  not  so,  if  thou  doest  well,  thy 
countenance  is  lifted  up,  but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  is  before  the  door,  as  a  lier 
in  wait  (1)  ;  his  desire  (sin's)  is  towards  thee  ;  but  thou  shouldst  rule  over  him." 
Here  are  expressed  the  possibility  and  the  duty  of  resisting  the  sinful  inclination. 
The  whole  law  rests  on  this  presupposition  (compare  especially  Deut.  xxx.  11-20), 
though,  at  the  same  time  (as  we  shall  see  presently),  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
the  overcoming  of  the  power  of  sin  in  man  is  not  attained.  But  according  as  men 
seek  or  do  not  seek  to  rule  over  sin,  there  arises  a  difiference  of  relation  to  God 
and  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  sinfulness.  This  difference  of  degree  is  by  no 
means  to  be  resolved  into  the  difference  between  the  inner  and  outer,  as  if  the 
decisive  point  were  the  external  relation  of  man  to  the  law  ;  for,  in  Ex.  xx.  17, 
wicked  desire  [coveting]  is  forbidden  no  less  than  wicked  deeds,  and  the  law  de- 
mands more  than  mere  outward  conformity  to  the  divine  will.  Though  the  civil 
and  ceremonial  ordinances  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  in  view  primarily 
outward  offences,  still,  in  reference  to  individual  sinful  actions,  they  distinguish 
between  sms  committed  through  error  and  negligence  (HJJK'S,  Lev.  iv.  2,  22,  etc.  ; 
compare  Num.  xxxv.  22  ff.)  and  those  committed  with  wicked  intent  (HOT  T?^ 
Num.  XV.  30,  etc.).  But  what  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  reference  to 
the  moral  estimate  of  the  whole  man.  is  shown  in  sacred  history  by  many  ex- 
amples. Moses — although  even  he,  the  faithful  servant  of  God,  was  severely 
pimished  for  sin — did  not  sin  like  Pharaoh,  in  whom  God's  judgments  produced 
an  appearance  of  repentance  only  till  he  could  take  breath.  David,  to  the  depth 
of  whose  fall  corresponded  a  repentance  just  as  deep,  sinned  differently  from 
Saul,  who  was  sorry  for  his  sin  because  it  brought  disaster  upon  him.  In  short, 
the  measure  for  the  divine  estimate  of  man  lies  in  the  uprightness  and  purity  of 
the  attitude  of  the  heart  towards  God  (3^'?  DJ^).  The  Old  Testament  calls  the 
highest  degree  of  sin  ohdnracy,  or  hardening  of  the  heart  (3/  pin,  Ex.  iv.  21  ;  \"^^, 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13  ;  TS^H,  na^),  1  Sam.  vi.  6  ;  '^'^'^^p,  Ps.  xcv.  8,  Prov.  xxviii.  14, 
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for  which  we  find  also,  to  shut  the  heart,  Isa.  xliv.  18.  to  make  fat,  I'ptr''^,  vi.  10  ; 
comp.  Ps.  cxix.  70,  to  make  the  heart  like  a  diamond,  Zech.  vii.  12).  This  is  the 
condition  in  which  a  man,  by  continually  cherishing  sin,  has  [in  a  sense]  lost  the  abil- 
ity to  withstand  it  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  God  can  gloiify  Himself  on  such  a  one 
only  by  punishment.  For  it  is  God's  ordinance,  that  as  the  power  to  do  good  grows 
by  its  exercise,  so  also  sin  is  punished  by  continued  sinning  ;  compare  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
12  f.  (2).  This  hardening  is  both  a  dicine  act  and  at  the  same  time  the  sinne?''sotm 
act,  so  that  the  two  expressions  are  interchangeable  ;  compare  on  tlie  one  side  Ex. 
vii.  3  (ninD  2h-r\^  ^P\^^  '^^),  iv-  21.  x.  20  (T)rn]  pin^l),  and  on  the  other  side,  viii. 
15,  28  (iaS-nx  nj;i|)  "^^yi),  ix.  34,  xiii.  15  (comp.  1  Sam.  vi.  6,  Prov.  xxviii. 
14  :  n;r"i3  SiiD;  i^S  ni::/pO,  etc.).  In  the  first  case,  hardening  is  the  effect  of  the 
divine  wrath.  In  this  way  the  difficult  and  often  misinterpreted  passage,  (Isa. 
Ixiv.  4  (5),  is  to  be  explained.  It  is  not,  "Thou  wast  wroth  because  we  sinned," 
but,  ' '  Thou  wast  wroth,  and  then  we  sinned  ;  in  those,  i.e.  in  the  ways  of  God, 
we  sinned  from  time  immemorial,  and  shall  we  be  saved?"  The  passage  refers 
to  Ixiii.  17,  "  Why  dost  Thou  permit  us  to  err  from  Thy  ways,  and  hardenest  our 
hearts  not  to  fear  Thee?"  (3).  But  we  must  here  note  as  essential,  that  the  Old 
Testament  (like  the  New)  always  speaks  of  hardening  only  in  connection  with  a 
divine  testimony  in  revelation— in  reference  to  a  divine  revelation  offered  to  the 
sinner,  but  rejected  by  him.  This  is  applicable  to  Pharaoh,  who  sees  the  miracles 
of  Moses,  which  forced  even  the  Egyptian  Magi  to  feel,  Ex.  viii.  19, "  this  is  God's 
finger  ;"  "  but,"  it  is  continued,  "  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened  (nj/^a-aS  pin']!)." 
The  same  thing  is  applicable  to  Israel  in  view  of  the  divine  guidance  in  the 
wilderness  ;  and  according  to  this  also,  that  which  is  said  of  the  Canaanituh  tribes 
.Josh.  xi.  20  is  to  be  explained  :  "  For  it  was  of  .Jehovah  to  harden  their  heart  to 
strive  with  Israel,  that  He  might  destroy  them,  and  they  might  find  no  grace." 
The  Canaanitish  tribes  merited  punislmient  on  account  of  their  idolatrous  abomi- 
nations ;  and  now  that  this  judgment  was  executed  upon  them  in  the  form  of, 
extermination,  it  was  effected  by  themselves  in  virtue  of  a  divine  ordinance 
through  their  hardening  themselves  to  do  battle  with  Israel,  for  whom  God 
manifestly  fought.  In  such  passages  the  point  is  not  fas  understood  by  Calvin  and 
the  Calvinists)  a  dark  and  hidden  decree  of  reprobation,  but  a  divine  decree  of 
judgment,  well-grounded  and  perfectly  manifest  (4). — The  course  of  this  hardening 
is  described  in  Isa.  vi.  10  ;  incapability  to  hear  the  divine  word  and  to  see  God's 
ways  (i'K/n  vrj?]  n3?n  Vjrxi  ...  a"?  jptyn)  connects  itself  with  dulness  of  Jieart 
and  this  again  reacts  on  the  heart  so  that  its  insusceptibility  becomes  incurable. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  sinful  world,  a  righteousness  (<^pl^) 
is  attained  by  cheerful  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  by  the  loyalty  with 
which  a  man  accepts  the  witness  of  God,  given  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  then 
stage  of  revelation  ;  and  thus  the  difference  between  the  relatively  righteous  and 
unrighteous  goes  through  all  the  different  periods  of  revelation.  Enoch  walked 
with  God,  Gen.  v.  22  ;  Noah  is  regarded  as  righteous  in  the  general  corrup- 
tion, vii.  1  ;  Abraham  believed  the  promise,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  right- 
eousness, XV.  6  (5).  But  the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of  alsolutely  righteous 
persons  (in  the  canonical  books)  :  "There  is  no  one  who  hath  not  sinned,"  1 
Kings  viii.  46  ;   "Before  Thee  no  living  man  is  righteous,"  Ps.  cxliii.  2  ;  compare 
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Isa.  xliii.  27,  Prov.  xx.  9,  Eccles.  vii.  20(G).  The  J/ysaic  Z«w  attests  this  by  except- 
ing none  from  the  need  of  atonement  (7). 

(1)  nxcsn,  in  Gen.  iv.  7,  is  [indeed]  not  mascuh'ne,  but  ]'5'^  [here]  stands  as 
a  substantive. 

(3)  Ps.  Ixxxi.  12  f.  :  "  My  people  did  not  hearken  to  my  voice,  and  Israel  would 
not  conform  to  my  -will.  So  I  gave  them  up  (^nn^C'Ni)  to  their  hardness  of  heart, 
that  they  might  walk  in  their  own  counsels." 

(3)  Isa.  Ixiv.  4  ;  i^>'J3  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  still  depends  on  J<n,  Ixiii. 
19, — Ewald  gives  the  meaning  of  ^^D^l  ^f^^j^  ^^^  most  correctly,  referring  back 
to  Ixiii.  17  :  "  The  longer  God's  wrath,  i.e.  calamity,  lasts,  the  more  rankly 
does  sin  grow  and  spread."  Delitzsch  explains  :  "  and  we  stood  as  sinners." — 0713 
does  not  mean,  as  Ewald  says,  "  upon  them  (the  Israelites)  continually,"  but 
Dri3  refers,  as  Maurer  and  Stier  have  correctly  explained  it,  to  the  icai/s  of  God 
before  named. — P.'^]^]  is  best  understood  as  a  question. 

(4)  GustavBaur,  in  the  essay,  p.  349,  cited  in  §  72,  note  3,  remarks,  in  reference 
to  this  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  hardening  of  the  heart,  that  "  if  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  divine  government  appears  in  the  hardening  of  the  heart  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  limit  the  free  acts  of  men,  this  was  because  the  idea  which  the 
Israelites  had  of  God  and  the  creation,  from  which  human  freedom  necessarily 
follows,  was  not  yet  worked  out  in  all  directions  with  perfect  clearness,  nor 
brought  into  unison  with  the  experiences  of  human  life."  This  is  decidedly  in- 
correct. The  remark  would  refer  equally  to  the  New  Testament,  which  contains 
the  very  same  doctrine.  Human  freedom  has  limits  in  reference  to  sin  ;  the  New 
Testament,  too,  knows  of  a  bondage  to  sin,  and  we  cannot  on  this  point  speak  of 
the  Old  Testament  standpoint  as  narrow. 

(5)  Compare  farther  on  the  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  of  faith. 

(G)  Isa.  xliii.  27  :  "  Thy  first  father  has  sinned,  and  thy  intercessors  were  faith- 
less to  me." — Prov.  xx.  9  :  "  Who  can  say,  I  have  kept  my  heart  clean,  I  am  clean 
from  my  sin?" — Eccles.  vii.  20  :  "  There  is  none  righteous  on  earth,  who  doeth 
good  and  sinneth  not." 

(7)  The  apocryphal  Prayer  of  Manasseh  says  in  the  notorious  passage,  ver.  8  : 
"  Because  Thou  art  a  God  of  the  righteous,  Thou  hast  not  appointed  repentance  to 
the  righteous  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  did  not  sin  against  Thee."  The 
passage  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Isa.  xliii.  27,  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  ac- 
count that  even  the  Romish  Church  did  not  accept  this  prayer  as  a  part  of  the 
Canon. 


III.    ON   DEATH   AND   THE   STATE    AFTER   DEATH  (1). 

§  T7. 

The  Connection  heticeen  Sin  and  Death. 

The  consequence  of  sin  is  death.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  has  been 
shown  in  §  72,  posse  non  mori  was  attached  to  the  life  in  Paradise.  But  the  connec- 
tion between  sin  and  death  h  positively  exTpressed  in  Gen.  ii.  17:  "In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  die."  The  difficulty  arising  from  these  words  from 
the  fact  that  death  did  not  really  follow  immediately  after  the  Full  is  not  (as  some 
propose)  to  be  set  aside  by  saying  that  QV  (day)  denotes  a  longer  time  ;  the 
eating  and  dying  are,  on  the  contrary,  placed  in  immediate  connection  by  the 
Di'?,  etc.  (for  this  expression  ["in  the  day"]  compare  the  quite  similar  passage 
1  Kings  ii.  37).  Neither  is  it  to  beset  aside  by  supposing  (with  Bottcher,  Knobel, 
and  others)  that  the  threat  in  Gen.  ii.  17  was  not  meant  in  the  view  of  the  narrator 
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to  be  serious  (2)  ;  for,  saying  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  never 
makes  God  play  -with  His  words,  death  clearly  appears,  iii.  19,  as  the  punish- 
ment designed.  For  the  words  ^13ri:?-n>»  [until  thou  return],  etc.,  must  not  be 
understood  of  the  term  iq)  to  vkich  the  punishment  which  hung  over  man  should 
continue — for  in  that  case  the  reason  which  follows  would  be  utterly  superfluous — - 
but  the  words  tell  in  what  way  the  punishment  is  to  take  place,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  executed.  The  issue  of  the  punishment  is  at  once  placed  foremost  in  the 
threat,  ii.  17,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  prophetical  announcements.  In  reality, 
man  entered  on  the  path  of  death  immediately  on  the  commission  of  sin  (3). — The 
punishment  of  death  is  connected  with  disobedience,  not  with  the  effect  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  as  many  expositors  infer  from  the  contrast  in  iii.  22.  The  tree  does  not  bear 
the  name  of  the  tree  of  death  in  contrast  to  the  tree  of  life,  but  it  is  called  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  partaking  of  the  fruit  had  death  as 
its  consequence  solely  because  a  decision  of  the  will  was  involved  in  it.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  sin  and  death  is  clear  from  vi.  3,  though  this  passage  prima- 
rily treats  only  of  the  shortening  of  the  length  of  life  through  sin.  This  difficult 
passage  is  thus  to  be  explained  :  (.Jehovah  declares)  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man  ;  in  his  erring  he  is  flesh  ;  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years"  (4).  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  "^tj/S  (flesh)  stands  here  in  the  ethical 
sense  of  the  New  Testament  aap^  (5).  The  word  is  rather  to  be  taken  in  its  or- 
dinary Old  Testament  meaning  ;  compare  Isa.  xl.  6,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  39,  etc.  :  "  in  his 
erring  he  is  flesh" — mortal,  fleeting.  According  to  this  passage,  the  divine  spirit 
of  life  which  supports  man  is  enfeebled  by  sin,  and  thus  man's  vital  strength  is 
destroyed  ;  while,  as  Isaiah  (Ixiii.  10)  expresses  himself,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  grieved 
by  sin  ;  it  is  also  repressed  as  the  physical  principle  of  life,  and  thus  man  is  sub- 
ject to  mortality.  The  passages  Num.  xvi.  29,  xxvii.  3,  which  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  proposition  that  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  admit  of  a  different 
interpretation.  Still  in  the  first  passage— "  If  these  (Korah  and  his  company) 
die  like  all  men,  Dn'Sj'/lPD'  Dl^n~73  mpS^," — the  last  words  are  certainly  not 
to  be  explained,  w^ith  Keil,"  and  the  (protective)  care  extended  to  all  men  is  ex- 
erted for  them  ;"  and  scarcely  either  with  Bottcher,  "  and  a  punishment  of  all  the 
world  " — that  is,  a  usual  punishment  of  death  is  decreed  against  them,  such  as 
commonly  falls  on  criminals. — The  sense  probably  is,  if  they  die  in  the  common 
way  ;  and  thus  the  common  lot  of  death  is  called  a  penal  visitation,  which  comes 
on  all  men  (6).  In  reference  to  the  second  passage  (where  Zelophehad's  daugh- 
ters are  introduced  as  speaking),  the  sense  may  be  :  "  Our  father  was  not  among 
the  company  of  Korah,  so  as  to  die  because  of  his  sin  ;"  if  so,  i^^ri  refers  to  the 
sin  of  that  conspiracy,  and  the  passage  is  not  relevant  here.  But  even  if  we 
render  "  he  was  not  in  that  company,  but  he  died  in  his  sin,"  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  iNtpr^  should  here  be  referred  to  the  common  sinfulness  of  man,  and 
not  to  the  general  sin  of  the  nation,  which  brought  about  the  death  of  that  whole 
generation  in  the  wilderness.  Lastly,  w^e  have  to  notice  the  passage  in  the  -Psalm 
of  Moses,  xc.  7-10  :  "  For  we  are  consumed  in  Thine  anger,  and  by  Thy  wrath  are 
we  troubled.  Thou  settest  our  iniquities  before  Thee,  our  secret  faults  in  the  light 
of  Thy  countenance  ;  for  all  our  days  pass  away  in  Thine  anger,"  etc.  This 
passage  does  not  primarily  speak  of  death  in  general,  but  only  of  early  death — 
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the  brevity  and  transientness  of  life  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  But  still  this  pas- 
sage does  show  how  the  Old  Testament  connected  death  with  sin  ;  and  this  serves, 
at  the  same  time,  to  explain  why  the  laic,  Num.  xix.  (compare  also  v.  2  f.),  de- 
mands a  purifying  pro2ntiation  for  everything  which  comes  into  contact  with  a 
corpse,  although  at  the  same  time  burial  is  considered  so  high  a  duty  of  affection. 
In  many  passages  indeed  mortality  and  frailty  are  predicated  of  human  nature 
generally  without  being  placed  in  connection  with  sin — as  when  man  (Gen.  xviii. 
27)  is  called  dust  and  ashes  ;  when,  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  48  f.,  it  is  said  :  "Remember, 
Lord,  how  short  my  life  is  ;  to  what  nothingness  Thou  hast  created  all  sons  of 
men  ;"  compare  further  ciii.  14  ff.,  and  other  passages.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  death  originally  belonged  to  man's  nature.  These  expressions  are  simply  ut- 
terances of  the  experience  of  the  present  frnilty  of  man  ;  which  experience,  indeed, 
is  so  predominant  in  the  Old  Testament  view  of  man,  that  the  meaning  tol)e  sick 
or  diseased  attaches  to  the  verbal  stem  ^l^,  which  properly  means  to  be  man  [a 
very  questionable  etymology. — D.]. 

(1)  Compare  my  Commentatiovest  and  my  article  "  Unsterblichkeit-Lehre  des 
A,  T.  von  derselben,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyldojy.  xxi.  p.  409  ff. — There  is  no  topic 
of  Old  Testament  theology  on  which  the  literature  is  so  rich  as  on  the  one  in 
question.  Various  views  existed  on  the  subject,  even  in  the  older  Judaism— see 
Himpel,  Die  JJnsterUichlceitslehre  des  A.  T.,  1857  (Ehinger  Progr.),  p.  2  f.  ;  over  it 
the  Church  Fathers  disputed  with  the  heretics — see  my  Commentationes,  p.  1  ff. 
The  discussion  was  renewed  by  the  Sociuians  and  Deists — see  the  same,  p.  4  f., 
and  Himpel,  I.  c.  j).  6  ff.,  where  reference  is  also  made  to  the  various  views  of 
more  modern  theologians.  The  literature  of  the  subject  up  to  the  year  1844  is 
noted  in  Bottcher's  learned  work,  De  Inferis,  etc. — Besides  the  writings  of 
Bottcher  and  Himpel,  we  here  mention  Man,  Vum  Tode,  dem  SoJde  der  Sunde?i,  und 
der  Auferstehung  Christi,  1841  ;  H.  A.  Hahn,  De  s]>e  immortalitatis  sub  V.  T. 
gradatim  excuUa,  1846;  Fr.  Beck,  "Zur  Wiirdigung  der  alttest.  Vorstellungen 
von  der  Unsterblichkeit,"  in  Baur's  and  Zeller's  Thevl.  Jahrbiichern,  1851,  p.  469 
ff.  ;  H.  Schultz,  V.  T.  de  hominis  immortalitate  sent.,  1860.  with  which  are  to  be 
compared  the  relevant  sections  in  the  same  author's  work,  Die  Voraiissetzmigen  der 
cliristl.  Lehre  von  der  Unsterllichheit,  1861. — The  more  modern  writings  on  biblical 
anthropology  and  eschatology  enter,  also,  more  or  less  on  the  Old  Testament  doc- 
trine of  the  state  after  death  ;  especially  Delitzsch,  Bill.  Psychohgie,  2d  ed.,  in 
which  a  list  of  works  on  this  topic  is  given. 

(2)  Knobel  remarks  on  Gen.  ii.  17  :  "  Jehovah  announces  a  worse  result  than  He 
knows  will  follow — as  a  father  sometimes,  in  giving  a  prohibition  to  his  children, 
threatens  them  with  more  than  he  really  means." 

(3)  The  passage  Gen.  ii.  17  was  well  expounded  by  Augustine,  De  pecc.  mer. 
i.  21  :  "  Quamvis  annos  multos  postea  vixerint,  illo  tamen  diemori  cceperunt,  quo 
mortis  legem,  qua  in  senium  veterascerent,  acceperunt."  On  this  passage  compare 
also  my  Commentationes,  p.  21,  and  Herm.  Schultz,  Die  Voratissetzungen,  etc.,  p. 
121  ff.  — It  is  indicated  by  the  incident  of  clothes  made  from  animals'  skins, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  21,  that  man  at  once  w-as  given  to  see,  in  the  case  of  the 
beasts,  what  death  is. 

(4)  Gen.  vi.  3. — In  XIH  DJJ^3  a  change  of  number,  as  is  often  the  case,  takes 
place.  The  OWl  cannot  possibly  be  taken  to  mean,  "because  also"  =  DJ  "^p^^. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  the  idiom  of  the  Pentateuch  ^  for  "i'^'^  is  not  found, 
a  combination  of  particles  of  this  sort  would  be  entirely  without  example,  besides 
which  the  "  also"  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  word  is  rather  to  be  under- 
Ftcmd  as  the  infinitive  of  JJ^^.  to  wander,  to  go  astray — an  infinitive  in  A,  such  aS 
is  found  from  some  intransitive  roots  "W. 
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(5)  So  Keil  :   "In  his  erring  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  flesh — that  is,  as  in- 
capacitated by  his  own  act  for  being  governed  by  God's  Spirit." 

(6)  Jul.    Miiller,   too,  thus   explains  the  jiassage  {^The  Doctrine  of  Sin,  ii.  5th 
ed.  p.  404), 

§  78. 
Tlie  Doctrine  of  Mosaism  on  the  Condition  after  Death.' 

Death  takes  place  when  the  divine  spirit  of  life  which  sustains  man  is  withdrawn 
by  God,  Ps.  civ.  29,  by  which  means  man  expii'es  (this  is  meant  by  i'.lJ,  see  Gen. 
vii.  31  with  22),  upon  which  the  body  returns  to  the  dust  from  whenceit  is  taken  ; 
see  also  passages  like  Job  xxxiv.  14  f.,  Eccles.  xii.  7  compared  with  viii.  8.  It 
might  appear  from  these  passages  that  the  human  being  as  a  whole  is  annihilated  in 
death,  which  has  been  represented  as  Old  Testament  doctrine  by  not  a  few  (even 
by  H.  A.  Hahn)  (1).  Indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  mere  reason,  as  shown  in 
Eccles.  iii.  18-21,  there  exists  no  certainty  whether  man  is  different  from  the 
animals  in  death.  But  it  is  clear,  from  the  whole  connection  of  Old  Testament  doc- 
trine (2),  that  as  the  origin  so  also  the  final  destiny  of  man's  soul  is  different  from 
that  of  the  soul  of  an  animal  (with  which  it  seems  to  be  identified  in  Ps.  civ.  29), 
and  that,  when  the  sustaining  spirit  of  life  is  withdrawn,  although  the  band  by 
which  the  ^^\.  [soul]  is  bound  to  the  body  is  loosed,  the  soul  itself,  and  man,  so  far 
as  his  personality  lies  in  the  sou],  continues  to  exist ;  yet,  since  all  vital  energies 
depend  on  the  infusion  of  the  nil  [spirit],  he  exists  only  as  a  weak  shadow,  which 
wanders  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  (/iXl!').  The  word  so^ds,  it  is  true,  is  never 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  ;  nor  do 
we  And  the  expression  spirits,  for  Job  iv.  15  is  not  a  case  in  point  (3).  But  that 
it  is  the  '^^^.  which  wanders  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  is  clear  from  passages 
like  Ps.  xvi.  10,  xxx,  4,  Ixxxvi.  13,  Ixxxix.  49,  xciv.  17,  Prov.  xxiii.  14,  and  Ps. 
xlix.  20,  if  there  (which  is,  indeed,  disputed  by  some)  Xori  is  in  the  third  person, 
and  1^3J  is  to  be  supplied  as  the  subject  from  the  preceding  verse  (4).  So  also  it 
is  the  ^^^.  which  returns  again  to  the  body  of  the  dead  child  on  being  restored  to  life, 
1  Kings  xvii.  21  f.  (4).  The  narratives  of  resurrection  from  the  dead  (1  Kings  xvii. 
21  f.  ;  2  Kings  iv.  34  f.)  may  be  adduced  as  proving  that  a  closer  connection  hettceen 
the  lody  just  quitted  and  the  soul  still  subsists  immediately  after  death  (apart  from 
what  has  been  remarked  on  the  application  of  ^dp\  to  denote  a  corpse,  §  70)  (5).  Per- 
haps, too,  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the  difficult  passage  Job  xiv.  22,  which  certain- 
ly, according  to  the  context,  refers  to  the  state  of  one  dead,  not  of  one  about  to  die, 
and  then  speaks  of  the  dull  pain  experienced  after  separation  by  the  soul  and 
the  body.  Delitzsch  understands  this  to  mean,  "  that  the  process  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  body  casts  painful  reflections  into  the  departed  soul ;"  but  the  passage 
can  be  also  understood  (and  perhaps  more  correctly)  to  speak  of  the  pain  which 
the  body  and  soul  separately  feel,  as  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  24  sensation  in  corpses  is  pre- 
supposed. On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Egt/ptian 
notion  that  a  continual  connection  subsists  between  the  soul  and  body,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  preservation  of  the  body  secures  the  continuance  of  the  soul,  although 
Tacitus,  iZj'sf.  V.  5,  ascribes  this  Egyptian  conception  to  the  Jews  ;  and  there  is 
just  as  little  trace  of  the  heathen  idea  that  the  soul  of  the  departed  one  cannot  find 
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rest  before  the  burial  of  its  dead  body.  Isa.  xiv.  15  il.  speaks  expressly  against 
the  latter  view  (6). 

The  place  into  which  man  migrates,  the  'n-7D7  n;?iD  n'3,  Job  xxx.  23,  is  called 
Sheol  (P'^^'^,  seldom  written  defectively).  The  word,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
feminine,  may,  with  Winer,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  be  derived  from  ^t'^, 
poscere  [to  ask],  so  that  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  would  be  characterized  as  that 
which  is  insatiable  in  its  demands.  Passages  like  Prov.  i.  13,  xxvii.  20,  xxx.  16, 
Isa.  v.  14,  Hab.  ii.  5,  in  which  the  insatiable  appetite  of  Sheol  is  spoken  of,  are 
favorable  to  this  derivation  ;  only  it  is  improbable  that  the  word,  which  without 
doubt  is  very  old,  should  really  have  only  the  cliaracter  of  a  poetical  epithet.  The 
word  is  traced  by  most  modern  writers  to  the  stem  ^i!^,  to  be  hollow  (as  in 
German,  Hohle,  a  cavern,  is  connected  with  Ilolle,  hell),  a  softening  of  the  V  into  N 
being  assumed  ;  or  they  go  back  to  the  root  vlt!/,  IV  =  ;j-dw.  Mo,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  stem  '^^,  and  hence  x^'^l^o-,  ravine,  abyss,  is  regarded  as  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  (7). — The  separate  features  of  the  descriptions  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  dead  cannot  be  all  taken  very  literally,  owing  to  the  poetical  character  of 
most  of  the  passages  ;  still  the  following  essential  features  of  the  conception  of  Sheol 
are  distinctly  i^resented  : — The  kingdom  of  the  dead  (in  contrast  with  the  upper 
spheres  of  light  and  life,  Prov.  xv.  24,  Ezek.  xxvi.  20,  etc.)  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  depths  ;  compare  Num.  xvi.  30,  and  expressions  like  iTrinri  71*^"^,  Deut.  xxxii. 
22,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13,  the  depths  of  the  earth  ;  Ps.  Ixiii.  10,  comp.  Ixxxviii.  7,  the 
land  beneath  ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20,  xxxi.  14,  xxxii.  18,  deeper  even  than  the  waters 
and  their  inhabitants.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  it  is  a  region  of  thickest  darkness, 
where,  as  Job  x.  22  says,  the  light  is  as  midnight.  The  dead  are  there  gathered 
in  tribes  ;  and  hence  the  oft-recurring  term  in  the  Pentateuch,  "  to  go  {^^^)  or  be 
gathered  (^Q«J.)  to  his  fathers  (Vnnx-Sx),  or  to  his  people  (VE)J?-Sn)"  (Gen.  xxv. 
8  f.,  XXXV.  29,  xlix.  33,  Num.  xx.  24  ff.,  etc.  ;  compare,  too,  the  picture  of 
Sheol  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  17 — 32).  These  terms  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  the 
grave  (8).  The  kingdom  of  the  dead  and  the  grave  are,  on  the  contrary,  definitely 
distinguished.  For  example,  when  Jacob  says,  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  "  In  sorrow  I 
shall  go  down  n7Xl2'  to  my  son,"  he  cannot  expect  to  be  united  with  Joseph  in 
th^  grave,  since  he  believes  that  he  was  torn  by  beasts.  It  is  true  that  expressions 
taken  from  the  grave  are  transferred  to  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  e.  g.  Isa.  xiv. 
11,  where  it  is  said  to  the  conqueror  who  has  sunk  into  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
"Corruption  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee  ;"  indeed,  in  Ezek. 
xxxii.  22  flE.,  the  expression  graves  is  used  of  the  place  of  the  dead.  But  in  both 
passages  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  distinction  between  the  grave  and  Sheol, 
for  in  Isa.  xiv.  18  flf.  it  is  said,  that  while  the  king  of  Babylon  descends  to  Sheol, 
his  corpse  was  to  be  cast  away  unburied  ;  and  the  two  poetical  pictures  depict  a 
common  place  of  rest  for  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  and  their  rulers.  The 
expression,  "113,  pit,  is  also  used  in  several  passages  for  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
(9). 

As  follows  from  the  foregoing,  the  condition  of  men  in  the  realm  of  death  is 
represented  as  the  privation  of  all  that  ielongs  to  life  in  the  full  sense  ;  and  so  the 
realm  of  death  is  called  simply  ji'^?*^,  that  is,  fall,  destruction  (Job  xxvi.  6  ;  Prov. 
XV.  11,  xxvii.  20)  ;  also  '"^T),  cessation  (Isa.  xxxviii.  11).    Without  strength,  dull, 
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and  like  men  in  slumber,  the  dead  rest  in  silence  (HOH),  Ps.  xciv.  17,  cxv,  17.  Slieol 
is  the  land  of  forgetfulness,  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  13  {^"J^^  1'")^,  a  term  to  be  taken  actively). 
"  The  living  know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  not  anything,  and  have 
no  more  a  reward,  for  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten.  Their  love,  their  hatred, 
their  envy  are  long  since  perished,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion  for 
ever  in  anything  that  is  done  under  the  sun. — There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  Sheol,  whither  thou  goest, "  Eccles.  ix.  5,  6,  10. 
Here,  therefore,  no  praise  of  God  and  no  contemplation  of  divine  things  is  possible, 
Ps.  vi.  6,  cxv.  17,  Ixxxviii.  12,  etc.  (10).  With  all  this,  however,  their  conscious- 
ness is  not  destroyed,  but  is  capable  of  being  aroused  from  its  slumber  ;  their 
personal  identity  continues  (compare  such  passages  as  Isa.  xiv.  10,  Ezek.  xxxii. 
31,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15  ff.).  It  is  probable  that  the  designation  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead  as  D"*<3T  refers  to  this — a  designation  which  occurs  only 
in  the  writings  which  are  later  than  the  Pentateuch  (Isa.  xiv.  9,  xxvi.l4  ;  Job  xxvi. 
5  ;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11  ;  Prov.  ii.  18,  xxi.  16).  The  term  is  probably  connected  with 
na"!,  languid  (as  D'*^?J  with  npj),  and  means  accordingly  the  languid,  enervated 
(compare  >}^hT},  Isa.  xiv.  10  ;  ^'5<~P^,  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5).  In  the  Pentateuch,  on  the 
contrary,  D'><p"|  has  a  quite  different  meaning,  denoting  in  several  passages  a  giant 
people  of  antiquity.  Still,  in  this  meaning  the  word  can  be  traced  to  the  same 
stem,  if  we  suppose  the  primitive  sense  of  HpT  to  be  to  stretch,  v/hich  gives  for 
the  dead  the  meaning,  "  stretched  out"  (in  languorem  j)rojecti),  and  for  the  giants 
the  meaning  extended,  in  the  sense  of  jvoceri  (11). — It  is  not  possible  to  ascend  or 
return  from  the  realm  of  the  dead,  Jobvii.  9,  xiv.  13.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  return  to  life,  1  Kings  xvii.  21  f.,  3  Kings  iv.  .34  f.  ;  the 
question  may  be  solved  in  the  way  given  above.  The  Old  Testament  relates  only 
one  example  of  the  appearing  of  a  dead  person — viz.  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
(12).  The  popular  superstition  in  respect  to  conjuring  the  dead,  ni3J<n-7>>  ^"V], 
2iX  7N'^,  is  strictly  prohibited,  Lev.  xix.  31,  xx.  6  ;  Dent,  xviii.  11.  The  term 
31S<  properly  denotes  not  the  conjuror  himself,  but  tlie  spirit  which  is  conjured  by 
him,  and  is  supposed  to  speak  in  him.  This  is  shown  by  the  expressions  in  Lev. 
XX.  37  (where  the  necromancer  is  designated  as  ^ii*  Dr!3  n.'H'  'D  n't^X  IX  i^'i^),  1 
Sam.  xxviii.  7  (where  the  witch  of  Endor  is  called  ^IH  r\ljl.2),  and  in  ver.  8  of  the 
same  chapter  (where  necromancy  is  called  divination  through  the  Obh,  31X3  DDp)  ; 
compare,  too,  Isa.  xxix.  4.  The  term  31X  is  hardly  to  be  explained  =  revenant,  re- 
turning (from  a  stem  31X  ;  in  Arabic,  aba),  but  it  is  probably  the  same  word  with 
the  noun  31X,  which  signifies  a  leather  lottle  (properly,  something  blown 
up).  The  translation  of  the  LXX,  who  always  render  the  word  by  e-yyaaTpi/nvOor, 
ventriloquist,  also  points  to  this  view.  Then,  by  means  of  a  metonymy,  the  plural 
r\i3X,  leather  bottles,  is  used  to  indicate  the  necromancers  themselves  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  3).  The  absurdity  of  necromancy  is  pointed  out  in  Isa.  viii.  19  (13)  ;  in 
opposition  to  this  the  people  are  directed  to  the  law  and  to  the  word  of  revelation, 
ver.  30  compared  with  Deut.  xviii.  15  (14). 

(1)  Compare,  also,  Ps.  cxlvi.  4. — To  this  are  to  be  added  expressions  such  as 
Ps.  xxxix.  14  :  "  Look  away  from  me,  that  I  may  recover  before  I  go  hence  and 
am  no  more  ;"  Job  vii.  31  :  "  Now  will  I  lay  myself  in  the  dust  ;  Thou  seekest 
me,  and  I  am  no  more  :"  Job  xiv.  10  :   "A  man  dies,  and  where  is  he  ?  " 
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(2)  In  the  conception  of  a  realm  of  death  which  goes  through  the  whole  Old 
Testament,  and  which,  as  will  be  shown,  is  definitely  distinguished  from  the 
grave,  as  well  as  in  what  is  narrated  of  resurrections  from  the  dead  (1  Kings  xvii. 
21  ;  3  Kings  iv.  34),  and  what  is  prophesied  about  the  future  rising  of  the  dead, 
some  continued  existence  of  man  after  death  is  undoubtedly  presupposed.  The 
same  book  of  Ecclesiastes  which,  xii.  7,  teaches  that  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who 
gave  it,  sjieaks,  ix.  10,  also  of  Sheol,  "to  which  thou  goest."  That  Job  vii.  8, 
siv.  10,  speak  only  of  man's  disappearance  from  the  earthly  scene,  and  do  not 
mean  that  lie  has  entirely  ceased  to  be,  is  shown  in  both  chapters  by  the  reference 
to  sojourning  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  For  the  explanation  of  the  term  in 
Ps.  xxxix.  14,  compare  Ps.  xxxvii.  36.  We  may  say  indeed  that  man's  existence 
after  death  is  treated  in  the  Old  Testament  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  reality  of  it  is  never  the  subject  of  doubt.  It  is  not  even  true  of  the  book  of 
Job  that  "  a  wavering  between  the  traditional  representations  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  dead,  and  the  consideration  of  the  dead  simply  as  beings  which  no  more  exist," 
is  found  here  (see  F.  Beck,  I.e.  p.  475).  The  doubts  with  which  the  Israelitish 
spirit  wrestled  referred  only  to  the  how  of  existence  after  death  ;  but  the  harder 
this  struggle  became  because  the  mind  could  not  free  itself  from  the  idea  of 
Sheol,  the  less  are  we  entitled  to  see  in  this  idea  only  something  outwardly  derived 
from  the  popular  belief. 

(3)  On  Job  iv.  15,  see  note  12. — The  book  of  Wisdom,  iii.  1,  is  the  first  to 
speak  of  souls  of  the  dead  ;  then  the  New  Testament,  Rev.  vi.  9  ;  also  TTvevfiara, 
1  Pet.  iii.  19,  Heb.  xii.  33.- 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  indeed,  the  death  of  the  soul  is  spoken  of  in  Num.  xxiii. 
10,  Job  xxxvi.  14,  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  well-known  usage  by  which 
■'E'?;,  etc.,  takes  the  place  of  the  personal  pronoun  (comp.  §  70). 

(5)  So  Ilimpel,  I.e.,  p.  33  ;  comp.  also  Delitzsch,  Biblical  Psychology,  p.  531. 

(6)  Tacitus  writes.  I.e.,  of  the  Jews  :  "  Corpora  condere,  quani  cremare,  e  more 
./Egyptio  ;  eademque  cura  et  de  infernis  iiersuasio,'' — For  the  rest,  compare  my 
Commentationes,  p.  38,  and  Hinipel,  I.e.  p.  31. 

(7)  See  Hupfeld  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  ii.  (1839)  p. 
463,  and  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  Ps.  vi.  6,  note. 

(8)  Not  only  because  the  burial  of  the  corpse  is  often  especially  mentioned 
along  with  it  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  9,  xxxv.  39,  1.  13,  etc.),  but  chiefly  because  this 
formula,  and  also  the  cognate  one,  "to  go  to  one's  fathers"  (Deut.  xxxi. 
16  ;  1  Kings  ii.  10,  xvi.  38,  etc.),  are  used  in  speaking  of  those  who  were  not 
united  with  their  fathers  in  the  grave,  as  Abraham,  Aaron,  Moses,  David,  and 
others.  See  a  complete  list  of  the  passages  belonging  to  this  subject  in  Bottcher, 
§  113  ff. 

(9)  Thus  "113  appears  in  Isa.  xiv.  14,  Ezek.  xxxii.  23,  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  7  ;  also  the 
phrase  "113  T]'  (Ps.  xxviii.  1,  xxx.  4  ;  Prov.  i.  13  ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  18  ;  Ezek.  xxvi. 
20),  which  in  itself  might  refer  to  the  grave,  is  probably  as  a  rule  to  be  referred 
to  Sheol  (see  Bottcher,  I.e.,  §  1G5). 

(10)  Though  God's  omnipotence  reaches  down  to  the  world  beneath,  which  is 
present  to  Him  at  all  times  unconcealed  (Job  xxvi.  6  ;  Prov.  xv.  11  ;  Ps.  cxxxix. 
8),  still  there  is  no  exjierience  of  communion  with  God  to  those  resting  there 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6). 

(11)  See  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  i.  p.  337  f. — On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
probability  in  Bottcher's  view  (I.e.,  §  193  flf.),  that  the  word  primarily  designates 
the  race  of  giants  as  "hurled  down,"  and  that  then,  these  fallen  giants  being 
regarded  as  pars ^oiw?'  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sheol,  the  name  was  extended  to 
these  in  general. 

(13)  We  may  look  upon  it  as  decided  that  the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  is 
intended  to  be  so  understood  (as  the  LXX  have  done  in  1  Chron.  x.  13  and  Sir. 
xlvi.  30  (33)),  and  that  it  does  not  record  a  mere  deception,  as  the  older  theo- 
logians interpreted  it.  (Besides  the  literature  cited  in  Keil's  Commentary,  the 
essay,  "  Die  Geschichte  von  der  Zauberin  zu  Endor,"  in  the  Zeitschr.  fiir  Protes- 
tantismus  und  Kirche,  1851,  xxii.  p.  138  S..,  deserves  to  be  noticed.)     On  the  con- 
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trary,  it  is  not  the  appearing  of  a  dead  person  that  is  spoken  of  in  Job  iv.  12-15, 
hut  of  a  divine  revehxtion  ;  in  ver.  15,  n'll  does  not  indicate  a  spirit,  but  the 
breathing  by  whicli  the  appearance  announced  itself. 

(1;:j)  Isa.  viii.  19:  "  Shall  not  a  people  seek  unto  its  God  ? — the  dead  for  the 
living?"  Ewald's  explanation  of  the  latter  clause  is  false — "instead  of  the 
living"  (of  the  living  God).  It  does  not  follow  from  Isa.  viii.  19,  as  Diestel  has 
said  (in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklop.  xvii.  p.  482),  that  even  enlightened  prophets  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  inquiring  of  the  dead,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

(14)  In  this  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  agree.  When  our  Lord  says,  in 
Luke  xvi.  29,  "They  have  Moses  and  the  j^rophets,  let  them  hear  them,"  He 
speaks  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament. 

§79. 
{Continuation.') 

In  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  difference  in  tlie  lot  of  those  in  the  realm 
of  death  distinctly  spoken  of.  Job  iii.  17-19  describes  them  there  as  all  alike. 
Only  in  Isa.  xiv.  15,  Ezek.  xxxii.  23,  where  the  fallen  conquerors  are  relegated 
to  the  uttermost  depths  ("'''^"'•Of'y-),  can  we  find  an  indication  of  different  grades 
in  the  realm  of  the  dead — perhaps  in  the  sense  in  which  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.  iii. 
8.  5)  speaks  of  a  aSrjg  anoTiuvEpng  for  self-murderers.  Elsewhere,  only  a  division  into 
jieoples  and  races,  and  not  a  division  of  the  just  and  unjust,  is  spoken  of.  "  To- 
morrow," says  Samuel  to  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  19,  "  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be 
with  me."  The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  "  have  no  more  reward," 
Eccles.  ix.  5  f.  In  itself,  the  condition  in  Sheol,  which  is  in  the  main  the  7)iost 
indc,fi7iite  existetice  2)ossiblCy  is  neither  ilessedness  {a\though.  longed  for  as  a  rest  by 
him  who  is  weary  of  life,  Job  iii.  13-19)  no?'  jwsitive  unMessedness ;  for  to  those 
who  are  swe])t  away  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  the  punishment  consists 
in  being  thus  carried  away,  Num.  xvi.  30  ff. ,  Ps.  Iv.  16.  The  Mosaic  retribution 
has  its  sphere  entirely  on  this  side  of  the  grave  (1).  Of  the  traces  of  belief  in  a 
heavenly  life  beyond  the  grave  wiiich  have  been  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  translation  of  Enoch,  Gen.  v.  24,  can  alone  come  into  consideration. 
But  that  is  not  a  testimony  to  a  higher  existence  of  the  soul  after  death;  for  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  Enoch  never  died — that  is,  his  body  and  soul  were 
never  separated  (2).  In  it,  as  in  the  history  of  Elijah's  translation  (2  Kings  ii.), 
there  lies  rather  the  declaration,  that  even  before  the  coming  of  death's  van- 
quisher some  specially  favored  men  were  excepted  from  the  curse  of  death  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  death  which  hangs  over  man.  These  narratives,  then,  contain  an 
indirect  corroboration  of  the  position  that,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  death 
is  not  unconditionally  connected  with  human  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
passage  on  the  death  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5  (comp.  §  31  with  note  3),  has  no 
relation  to  this  subject  ;  and  just  as  little  is  Num.  xxiii.  10 — "Let  my  soul  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous" — a  testimony  to  a  belief  in  eternal  life  (for  which  the 
passage  was  formerly  often  taken).  The  meaning  of  these  words  is  rather  that 
Balaam  wished  he  might  be  allowed  to  die  after  a  life  so  richly  blessed,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  righteous  in  Israel. 

But  it  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  Pentateuch  that  the  relation  of  the  righteous  to 
God  is  not  cancelled  after  death.     The  blood  of  the  murdered   Abel  cries  to  God, 
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Gen.  iv.  10.  The  relation  into  which  God  entered  with  the  patriarchs  continues  ; 
for,  long  after  the  patriarchs  had  fallen  asleep,  lie  calls  Himself  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  aad  Jacob  ;  Ex.  iii.  6  compared  with  Gen.  xxvi.  24,  xxviii.  1.3. 
"  But  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living"  (Matt.  xxii.  32).  To  him 
who  has  an  eternal  value  for  God  an  eternal  existence  is  assured  (3). 

(1)  Compare  the  account  of  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  retribution,  §  89  f. 

(2)  In  speaking  of  Enoch,  the  word  "  dying"  is  not  used,  Gen.  v.  24,  but  it  is 
said  that  God  took  him  away  (np_*7)  because  he  walked  with  Him. 

(3)  On  the  other  presuppositions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  of 
eternal  life  contained  in  Mosaism,  see  further  on.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion forms  a  doctrine  of  prophetic  theology  ;  and  the  foreboding  wrestling  of 
Israel's  sages  with  the  enigmas  of  death  and  the  realm  of  the  dead  is  discussed  in 
the  third  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Theology. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

THE   COVENANT   OF   GOD   WITH   ISEAEL   AND    THE 

THEOCEACY. 

FIRST    CHAPTER. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

§80. 

Preliminary  Remarlcs  and  Oeneral  Survey. 

The  form  in  which  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  is  made,  Ex.  xix.-xxiv,, 
is  a  contract  resting  on  the  promises  and  engagements  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties (see  xix.  5,  8,  xxiv.  3,  7  ;  comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  15  if.).  Yet  the  relation  of  the 
jmrties  is  notjmrely  mutual  (1).  In  the  first  place,  the  theocratic  covenant  of  law 
rests  on  the  covenant  of  promise  ;  in  both,  even  in  the  covenant  of  the  law,  the  in- 
itiative (the  setting  up  of  the  covenant,  Q'pH,  Gen.  ix.  0,  xvii.  7,  etc.)  comes  from 
God  as  an  act  of  grace  :  "I  am  Jehovah,  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,"  Ex.  xx.  2  ;  "  I  have  brought  you  to  me,"  xix.  4,  etc.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  Jehovah  alone  who  fixes  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  ("I  am  holy,  be 
ye  also  holy,"  Lev.  xi.  44  f.),  and  on  whom  depend  the  maintenance  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  treaty  and  the  final  realization  of  the  aim  of  the  covenant.  Thus 
the  covenant  is  primarily  dcaOrjKrj,  a  divine  institution  (2),  and  only  on  this  foun- 
dation is  it  cvvdijKT],  a  treaty.  How  TV'\^  ^\'^2  is  used,  even  where  God  alone  pledges 
Himself,  is  shown  especially  by  Ex.  xxxiv.  10.  In  the  usage  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  expression  J^na  r\l_3  with  D;7  or  riX  [with']  is  used  throughout  to  signify  the 
closing  of  God's  covenant  with  Israel.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  later  books  a 
peculiar  usage  appears,  and  a  distinction  is  made  between  ri'"l3  ^1^,  in  connection 
with  7  [to],  and  in  connection  with  D;?  or  riJ^  (3).  The  first  expresses  the  idea  that 
in  closing  a  covenant,  the  covenant  is  laid  by  the  one  party  oti  the  other  ;  compare 
Isa.  Iv.  3,  Ixi.  8  ;  Jer,  xxxii.  40  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25  (4).  In  the  patriarchal  covenant 
of  pj'omise,  the  first  element,  that  of  dLadrjurj,  institution,  naturally  appears  more 
prominently.  The  constituting  of  the  covenant  in  Gen.  xv.  is  a  pure  act  of  divine 
promise.  In  the  vision,  when  deep  sleep  and  great  darkness  had  fallen  on  him, 
Abraham  sees  (ver.  12)  aflame  of  fire  pass  between  the  parts  of  the  divided  animals. 
The  meaning  of  the  occurrence  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  18  f., 
that  it  shall  be  done  to  him  who  breaks  the  covenant  as  has  been  done  to  these 
divided  animals  (comp.  Judg.  xix.  29  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  7),  as  similar  customs  occur  ip 
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Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  at  the  making  of  covenants  (Livy,  i,  24  ;  Plutarch, 
QucBst.  Rom.  cap.  iii.  ;  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  298  ff.)  (5).  This  meaning  of  such  cov- 
enant observances  (as  is  plain  in  Jer.  xxxiv.)  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  only  second- 
ary. The  original  meaning  is,  that  the  two  halves  denote  the  two  contracting 
parties,  and  the  flame  passing  through  denotes  their  union  by  Jehovah,  who  alone 
is  He  who  constitutes  the  covenant.  On  the  contrary,  the  act  in  Ex.  xxiv,,  in 
which  the  theocratic  covenant  is  made,  refers  to  both  parties  (6). 

According  to  its  nature,  the  covenant  presents  itself  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  The  divine  act,  from  which  the  covenant  proceeds,  viz.  the  divine  election, 
and  the  promise  annexed  to  it. 

2.  Man'^s  obligation.  He  again  who  prescribes  the  obligation  is  Ood ;  that  to 
which  man  is  bound,  is  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  in  the  law,  especially  the 
Decalogue,  which  is  the  obligatory  document  in  the  stricter  sense  ;  but  the  symbol 
of  obligation  is  in  particular  the  sign  of  circtwicision,  imposed  on  those  who  are 
subject  to  the  covenant  obligations. 

3.  Thus,  according  as  the  nation  performs  its  obligation,  the  divine  reti'ilmtion 
is  determined,  which,  however,  is  so  carried  out  that  at  the  end  the  divine  pur- 
pose of  election  must  come  to  be  realized. 

(1)  As,  for  example,  the  matter  has  been  quite  wrongly  taken  up  by  Spencer,  De 
leg.  Ilebr.  Rit.,  ed.  Tubing.,  p.  234,  and  especially  p.  236,  etc. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  any  relation  instituted  by  God  between  Himself  and 
man  (like  the  promise  of  grace  given  to  David,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  4),  and  indeed  any 
regulation  and  limit  laid  by  Him  on  tlie  creature  (comp.  passages  like  Jer.  xxxiii. 
20,  Hos.  ii.  20,  Zech.  xi.  10,  etc.),  in  particular  every  theocratic  ordinance  (as 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  Ex.  xxxi.  10),  may  be  characterized  as  ri'^a. 

(3)  See,  e.g.,  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  33.     Comp.  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  ii.  p.  718. 

(4)  The  Pentateuch  uses  T\'''^l  r\"]3  with  /  only  in  speaking  of  the  covenants  of 
Israel  wdth  Canaan  and  its  idols. 

(5)  lliad^  iii.  298  ff.  : 

"  All-glorions  Jove,  and  ye,  the  powers  of  heaven, 
Whoso  t^hall  violate  this  contract  first, 
So  be  the  brains  of  tlieni  and  of  their  sona 
Poured  out,  as  we  this  wine  pour  on  the  earth." 

(Cou'ptr's  translation.) 

(6)  See  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  §  121. 


FIRST   DOCTKINE. 

THE   DIVINE   ELECTION. 

§  81. 
Israel's  Election  as  the  Fred  Act  of  God's  Lore.     in3  and  yi\. 

The  adoption  of  Israel  as  the  covenant  people  is  a  free  act  of  God,  or  in  other 
words,  an  act  of  divine  love,  and  necessary  only  so  far  as  God  has  hound  Himself  l>y 
His  oath, — that  Is,  as  a  proof  of  His  truth  and  his  faithfulness, — but  is  in  no  way 
dependent  on  man's  desert. 

These  propositions  are  expressed  in  the  entire  historical  guidance  of  the  people 
of  revelation  from  Abraham's  calling  onward  (1),  but  they  are  expressly  incul- 
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cated  on  the  people  at  every  opportunity.  The  God  to  whom  the  earth  belongs 
will  have  Israel  for  His  own  property,  Ex.  xix.  5.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of 
the  gracious  election  and  guidance  of  God  that  the  divine  commands  to  the 
people  are  given,  and  therefore  the  Decalogue,  Ex.  xx.  3,  places  at  its  forefront  the 
fact  of  election  (2).  In  Deuteronomy  especially  this  point  forms  one  of  the  fun- 
damental thoughts.  The  following  are  the  main  passages  : — vii.  7  f.,  "Jehovah 
has  not  set  His  love  upon  you  and  chosen  you  because  ye  are  more  than  all  nations, 
for  ye  are  the  least  of  all  nations  ;  but  because  Jehovah  has  loved  you,  and  that 
He  might  keep  the  oath  which  He  has  sworn  to  your  fathers."  The  divine 
Z<JZ'e  appears  here  as  the  first  point  in  the  founding  of  the  covenant  relation  with 
Israel.  Comi^are  further  viii.  17:  the  people  are  not  to  say,  "  My  might  and 
the  strength  of  my  hand  has  procured  me  such  power.  Think  on  Jehovah  thy 
Gotl,  that  He  has  given  thee  strength  to  do  valiantly,  that  He  may  keep  His  cov- 
enant ;"  also  ix.  4-6  :  the  people  of  Israel  shall  not  say  in  their  hearts  that  be- 
cause of  their  own  righteousness  God  has  driven  out  the  nations  of  Canaan ; 
that  was  done  partly  because  of  the  godlessness  of  the  Canaanites,  and  partly  to 
fulfill  the  promises  given  to  the  fathers  ;   "for  thou  art  a  stiflnecked  people." 

The  divine  promise  is  sealed  by  the  oath  of  God,  which  is  given  whenever  the 
matter  in  question  is  an  unchangeable  decree,  the  performance  of  which  is  not  to 
depend  on  contingencies  (Heb.  vi.  17)  (3). 

Besides  the  term  "in3  [to  choose],  in  which  the  freedom  of  God's  gracious 
purpose  stands  out  most  strongly,  the  word  i'X,'  to  hnoic,  is  used  to  characterize 
the  divine  decree  of  election  ;  thus,  first.  Gen.  xviii.  19,  also  Amos  iii.  2,  Hos. 
xiii.  5  (4).  All  knowing  is  an  appropriation,  by  which  the  strangeness  between 
the  perceiving  subject  and  the  object  is  removed.  Thus  i^T  has  in  various  senses 
a  more  pregnant  meaning  than  that  of  mere  theoretical  knowledge  ;  it  includes 
the  exercise  of  the  heart's  sympathy  in  taking  in  an  object,  and  so  means  to  take 
knowledge  of  anything  with  love,  care,  and  the  like — to  care  for  one  ;  compare 
Prov.  xxvii.  23,  w^here  it  stands  parallel  with  21  fl'E^  (to  direct  the  heart,  the  at- 
tention, to  anything),  and  thus  forms  the  opposite  of  D^^t  ^^  reject  (see  e.g.  Job 
ix.  21).  It  stands  thus  for  the  divine  care  for  the  righteous,  Ps.  i.  6,  xxxvii. 
18,  etc.  ;  thus,  Ex.  xxxiii.  12,  the  words  "  I  know  thee  by  name"  express  the  in- 
ward relation  of  personal  appropriation  in  which  Moses  stands  to  Jehovah  (corre- 
sponding to  the  words,  "Thou  hast  found  grace  in  mine  eyes").  But  as  J71'  is 
said  of  God  not  simply  in  reference  to  the  relation  in  which  He  already  stands  to 
man,  but  also  in  reference  to  His  placing  man  in  a  relation  to  Him  in  virtue  of 
which  he  acknow^ledges  himself  as  His  property,  J^l'  becomes  another  name  for 
the  divine  election  (synonymous  with  "in3)  (5). 

(1)  Compare  the  historical  section,  §  22  S. 

(2)  Ex.  XX.  2:  "I,  Jehovah,  am  thy  God,  who  hath  brought  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage." 

(3)  In  Heb.  vi.  17  the  divine  oath  attests  to  afieTciOe-ov  ttj^  povlfjg  avrov. 
Compare  Achelis'  excellent  paper,  "  Ueber  den  Schwur  Gottes  bei  sich  selbst," 
in  the  Theol.  Studieii  und  Kritiken,  1867.  The  reader  may  see  from  that  essay 
how  well  worth  while  it  is  to  follow  up  such  special  points  in  Holy  Scripture. 
There  are  promises  and  threats  which  are  uttered  conditionally,  for  which  the 
main  passage  is  Jer.  xviii.  7-10.     The  promise  which  is  uttered  conditionally  to 
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Abraham  in  Gen.  xii.  is  made  unconditional  by  the  oath  of  God  in  chap,  xxii., 
when  Abraham  is  proved. 

(4)  On  Gen.  xviii.  19,  comp.  §  23  with  note  6. — Am.  iii.  2,  "You  only  have 
I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth." — This  pregnant  designation  of  the  di- 
vine knowledge  appears  frequently  in  the  New  Testament  ytyvcjGKsi.v. 

(5)  Tlie  earlier  theologians  expressed  this  briefly  thus  :  .i'T  does  not  mean 
inerely  nosse  cum  affectu^  but  also  cum  cffectu, 

§82. 
Forms  in  which  the  Election  of  the  People  is  exjn-essed. 

The  divine  election  of  the  people  is  expressed  in  the  following  forms  : — 
Jehovah  is  the  Father  of  His  people  ;  Israel  His  first-born  son  ;  His  property  out 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  the  holy,  priestly  people.  All  these  ideas  are 
correlated. 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  meaning  of  the  divine  fatherhood  is  not  physical, 
as  if  God  were  called  the  Father  of  men  because  He  gives  them  natural  life  and 
preserves  them  in  it,  but  ethical.  It  denotes  the  relation  of  love  and  moral  com- 
munion in  which  Jehovah  has  placed  Israel  to  Himself.  This  relation  is  quite 
unique  ;  Jehovah  is  only  the  Father  of  the  chosen  2}eople,  not  the  Father  of  the  other 
nations.  When  Jehovah,  in  Ex.  iv.  22  f.,  bids  Moses  say  to  Pharaoh  :  "  Israel  is 
my  son,  even  my  first-born  ;  and  I  say  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go  that  he  may 
serve  me,"  we  may  in  the  expression  "first-born  son"  find  an  indication  that  at 
some  time  other  nations  also  are  to  enter  into  this  sonship  ;  but  the  term  is  pri- 
marily to  be  explained  by  the  contrast  with  Pharaoh's  first-born — Israel  is  the 
same  to  Jehovah  as  Pharaoh's  first-born  son  is  to  him.  So  also  is  Deut.  xxxii.  6, 
the  second  main  passage  in  the  Pentateuch,  to  be  explained  :  "Do  ye  thus  re- 
quite Jehovah,  O  foolish  people  and  unwise?  is  not  He  thy  Father  that  hath  creat- 
ed thee?  hath  He  not  made  thee  and  established  thee?"  The  words  H^^^,  p3 
njp,  do  not  here  indicate  the  creation  of  the  people  in  the  same  sense  that  all  men 
are  made  by  God,  but  signify  those  divine  acts  by  which  Israel  is  established  and 
prepared  as  the  people  of  God's  possession  and  covenant,  and  so  simply  denote  its 
election.  In  this  sense,  in  Isa.  xliii.  1,  15,  xlv.  11,  Jehovah  is  called  Israel's 
creator  and  former  ;  and  when  it  is  said,  in  Ixiv.  7,  "  But  now,  O  Jehovah,  Thou 
art  our  Father  ;  we  are  the  clay,  and  Thou  the  potter  ;  and  we  all  are  the  work 
of  Thy  hand,"  the  meaning  is,  that  Israel  owes  to  the  gracious  power  of  its  God  all 
that  it  is  and  has  ;  comp.  Ps.  c.  3  (1). — The  fatherhood  of  Jehovah  was  displayed 
in  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  Egypt,  Hos.  xi.  1  ;  then  in  the  divine  guidance 
through  the  wilderness,  which  was  a  fatherly  discipline,  Deut.  viii.  5,  compare 
Hos.  xi.  3  ;  and  so  likewise  all  subsequent  redemption  and  providential  guidance 
of  Israel  is  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  fatherhood  (see  Isa.  Ixiii.  IG)  (2)  ;  Jer- 
emiah xxxi.  9  declares  that  when  the  ten  rejected  tribes  return  with  weeping, 
and  Jehovah  leads  them,  He  says,  "For  I  am  a  father  to  Israel"  (compare  ver.  20, 
"  Is  Ephraim  my  dear  son  ?").  Also  in  Mai.  ii.  10,  compared  with  i.  G,  the  idea  of 
the  divine  fatherhood  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way.  The  prophet  denounces 
the  marriages  which  the  people  contracted  with  heathen  women  after  repudiating 
their  Israelitish  spouses.     When  it  is  said  in  this  connection,  "  Have  we  not  all 
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one  father  ?  has  not  one  God  created  us  ?  why  do  we  deal  treaclierously  every  man 
against  his  brother,  by  profaning  the  covenant  of  our  fathers  ?"  the  heathen  can- 
not possibly  be  included  along  with  Israel,  and  the  ^J^^^  is  to  be  understood,  as  in 
the  above-cited  passages,  of  the  creation  and  preparation  of  Israel  to  be  the  cov- 
enant people. — As  Israel  as  a  whole  is  called  Ood's  son,  so  the  name  is  also  trans- 
ferred to  the  members  of  the  nation,  Deut.  xiv.  1  :  "Ye  are  sons  of  Jehovah,  your 
God."  Still  this  name  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  every  citizen  of  the  theocracy 
could  apply  to  himself  individually  the  God-sonship.  It  is  only  the  lody  of  the  cove- 
nant jieojile  tluit  liave  the  name  "  sons  of  God,"  and  the  Israelite  has  a  share  in  the 
God-sonship  only  in  virtue  of  being  incorporated  into  tliis  body.  The  individual 
personal  sonship  of  God  did  not  appear  till  later  in  the  theocratic  kingdom  (2). 

3.  The  same  relation  between  Israel  and  God  wliich  rests  on  the  div'iue  election 
is  expressed  in  the  appellations — peoitle  of  God'' s  possession,  a  holy  feople.  Thus, 
after  the  words  of  Deut.  xiv.  just  quoted, — "  Ye  are  sons  of  Jehovah  your  God," 
— ver.  2  follows — "Thou  art  an  holy  people  to  Jehovah  thy  God,  and  Jehovah 
hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  (i^  V^?  Q>-  =  a  people  of  fropjerty)  unto  Him- 
self, above  all  the  nations  that  are  on  the  earth  ;"  comp.  vii.  6,  and  for  the 
nb;?,  Ex.  xix.  5,  Ps.  cxxxv.  4  (3).  In  Deut.  iv.  20,  nSqj  Djr  stands  for  it,  which 
specially  teaches  that  God  obtained  this  people  for  Himself  by  a  special  act  (comp. 
§  83).  The  phrase  holy  people  (as  is  mentioned  in  §  44)  conveys  negatively  the 
idea  of  separation  from  all  other  people,  and  positively  of  admission  or  introduction 
into  communion  with  God  ;  as  is  said  in  Ex.  xix.  4,  "I  have  brought  you  to  m.y- 
self"  (comp.  Lev.  xx.  24,  2G).  In  virtue  of  this  attitude  to  God,  Israel  is  a  ^>?7'e.s^?Z?/ 
people  :  xix.  6,  "Ye  shall  be  unto  me  D'^nJD  npSoo"  [A.  V.  a  kingdom  of  priests]. 
The  expression  np/OO  may  denote  l-lnghood  (this  is  tlic  more  common  meaning) 
and  kingdom.  If  we  take  the  first  meaning,  and  translate  "  Ye  shall  be  a  priestly 
kinghood  tome"  (the  translation  of  the  LXX  takes  it  thus — ftualletov  kpaT^vfia,) 
both  the  priestly  and  the  kingly  dignity  of  the  2)eople  are  expressed,  and  both 
predicated  of  God's  people  on  the  ground  of  this  passage  (1  Pet.  ii.  9  ;  Rev.  i.  G, 
v.  10).  Thus  Keil,  against  which  we  need  only  remark  that  the  Old  Testament 
assigns  a  position  of  dominion  in  the  world  to  the  people  of  God  as  such,  but  still 
never  uses  the  term  "  royal ^Jco^^Ze."  On  the  second  and  more  general  explanation, 
Israel  is  a  priestly  kingdom — that  is,  a  community  of  priests  under  King  Jehovah. 
Vocation  to  the  immediate  service  of  the  true  God  is  the  main  idea  in  the  ])riestly 
character  of  the  covenant  people.  Israel's  mediatorial  position  toward  the  other 
nations  may  also,  perhaps,  be  indicated  ;  but  this  is  not  followed  out  any  further 
in  the  Pentateuch,  which  only  emphasizes  the  separation  of  Israel  from  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  This  separation  is,  in  the  first  instance,  effected  in 
an  external  manner.  Israel  is  "the  people  that  dwells  alone"  (p"^'  TJ^S),  and  is 
not  reckoned  among  the  nations  of  the  world  (Num.  xxiii.  9  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  28). 
Further,  all  unclean  persons,  eunuchs,  those  begotten  in  incest  (the  latter  is  probably 
the  meaning  of  the  difficult  word  ^J^'P),  Deut.  xxiii.  2  f.,  are  excluded  from  the 
congregation  ;  and  those  who  have  defiled  themselves  for  a  time  must  also  with- 
draw themselves  during  this  period  from  intercourse  with  the  people.  God 
sanctifies  the  people  to  Himself  positively  by  dwelling  among  them,  by  His  rev- 
elation in  word  and  deed,  by  every  institution  on  which  is  imprinted  the  unique 
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relation  between  Israel  and  God,  and  finally,  by  placing  His  Spirit  in  the  con- 
gregation. Still,  in  all  this  it  is  only  an  ohjective  relation  which  is  established  : 
every  Israelite  has  a  share  in  this  holiness  in  virtue  of  natural  birth,  and  in  virtue 
of  the  outward  connection  of  his  life  with  the  holy  congregation, — not  in  virtue  of 
the  new  birth  of  the  Spirit  and  the  communion  of  a  spiritual  life  with  God  ;  for 
Jehovah's  Spirit  (which  is  placed  in  the  congregation,  comp.  Tsa.  Ixiii.  11) 
rests  only  on  the  leading  organs  of  the  theocracy,  not  on  all  its  members.  Num. 
xi.  16  ff.  (comp.  §  05).  Nevertheless,  a  distinction,  within  the  theocratic  union, 
between  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  and  the  covenant  people  who  are  really  seek- 
ing after  the  true  God  (Ps.  xxiv,  6),  the  race  of  God's  children  (Ixxiii.  15),  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  will  be  shown  more  particularly  afterward.  Hence 
the  names  "holy  people,"  "priestly  kingdom,"  "God's  peculiar  people,"  are 
names  which  are  full  of  the  future,  prophetic  types  of  that  which  is  to  come,  since 
the  ransomed  Israel  of  the  future  shall  be  called  "  sons  of  the  living  God"  in  the 
full  significance  of  the  word  f  n~7X  'J3),  Hos.  ii.  1  (4). 

3.  The  other  nations,  as  D'U  (which  is  a  purely  quantitative  idea),  form  a  great 
profane  mass.  The  uniqueness  of  the  covenant  people  in  distinction  from  the 
heathen  corresponds  to  Jehovah's  uniqueness  as  the  true  God  in  contrast  to  the 
heathen  gods  as  nothings  (§  43  f.).  Thus  the  contrast  between  Israel  and  the  Q'U 
has  a  signification  quite  different  from  that  betwixt  Greeks  and  barbarians  (with 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  compared)  (5),  and  makes  Israel  the  object  of  the 
fiercest  hatred  to  other  nations.  Still,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  Mosaism,  the 
theocratic  exclusiveness  is  not  ahsolutely  exclusive  ;  for,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
people,  at  the  time  when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  included  nou-Israelitish  ele- 
ments (Ex.  xii.  38,  comp.  with  Lev.  xxiv.  10,  Num.  xi.  4),  every  heathen,  dwelling 
as  a  stranger  in  the  land,  could  by  circumcision  become  incorporated  among  the 
covenant  people,  and  thus  receive  a  share  of  all  the  gracious  benefits  bestowed  on 
Israel,  Ex.  xii.  48  ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  which 
fell  under  the  curse.  To  these  the  MoaMtes  and  Ammonites  (Deut.  xxiii.  4  ff.) 
were  added  as  excluded  persons.  But  with  regard  to  the  Edomites  and  Egi/jjtiaMS, 
it  was  ordained  that  their  naturalization,  in  virtue  of  which  they  should  come  to 
be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  Israelites  born  in  the  land,  was  not  to  take  place  till 
the  third  generation,  ver.  8  f.  ;  that  is,  that  the  great-grandchildren  of  Edomites 
and  Egyptians  who  had  lived  in  Israel  as  strangers  were  the  first  who  might  be 
incorporated  with  God's  people  through  circumcision.  In  particular,  heathen 
slaves  were  to  be  incorporated  into  the  family  by  circumcision,  Ex.  xii.  44.  From 
Gen.  xvii.  12,  compared  with  ver.  23,  where  Abraham  was  compelled  to  circum- 
cise all  his  servants,  those  born  in  the  house  and  those  bouglit  from  strangers,  it 
follows  that  this  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  as  merely  alloicing  slaves  to  be 
circumcised,  but  as  actually  commanding  this. 

(1)  [L.  Schulze,  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  the  AUgem. 
literar.  Aiizeiger,  1874,  criticises  the  omission  of  the  thought  of  a  general  father- 
hood of  God  grounded  in  the  creation,  as  constituting  the  presupposition  for  the 
special  fatherhood  of  God  for  Israel— a  thouglit  implied  in  Is.  Ixiv.  7  [A.  V. 
8]  comp.  with  xlv.  0,  12,  and  lying  also  in  Jer.  iii.  19.  That  the  Creator  is  a 
father — the  comparison  is  quite  obvious — is  often  intended,  we  may  admit ;  but 
the  fatherhood  of  God  in  respect  to  Israel  expresses  his  special  relation  to  Israel, 
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and  Jer.  3,  19  is  most  naturally  translated,  "  how  shall  I  put  thee  among  the 
children,"  i.e.  regard  and  treat  thee  as  a  son  (so  Graf.  s.  I.)  but  not  as  Schultz, 
"  portion  thee  among  the  children,"  or  as  Keil,  "make  thee  to  stand  among  the 
sous.  "J 

(3)  Hos.  xi.  1  :  "  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him  and  called  my  son 
out  of  Egypt." — Deut.  viii.  5  :  "  As  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  Jehovah  thy 
God  chasteneth  tliee." — Isa.  Ixiii.  16  :  "  Doubtless  Thou  art  our  Father,  Abraham 
is  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledges  us  not  :  Thou,  Jehovah,  art  our 
Father  ;  our  Redeemer  is  Thy  name  from  everlasting." 

(3)  In  the  n7Jip  lies  the  idea  of  precious  property,  which  one  has  selected  for 
himself,  which  one  has  set  aside  ;  LXX  :  lahg  -n-epiovaiog. 

(4)  In  this  signification,  the  New  Testament  applies  these  names  to  the 
Christian  church. 

(5)  It  was  even  acknowledged  by  the  heathen  that  the  people  of  Israel  /uovovc  d-n-au- 
Toxv  eOv(Jv  anoivuvfjTovq  elvai  rye  T/jof  a?Ao  edvoq  enifxi^iag.     Diodor.  Sic.  Eklog.  xxxiv. 


SECOND    DOCTKINE. 

MAN'S    OBLIGATION. 

§83. 

The  Servant  of  Jehovah. 

The  covenant  of  promise  with  Abraham  was  made  upon  the  condition  that 
he  and  his  descendants  bind  themselves  to  a  godly  life  and  to  obedience  to  God's 
will,  Gen.  xvii.  1  f.,  xviii.  19  (1).  The  &ame  condition  is  prescribed  to  the  people,  Ex. 
xix.  5,  and  accepted  by  the  people,  ver.  8  ;  comp.  xxiv.  3  (2).  Laid  under  this 
obligation  to  their  God,  the  Israelites  are  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  whom  He  has 
purchased  by  redeeming  them  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  who,  therefore,  are 
exempt  from  all  earthly  lordship  by  being  bound  to  the  service  of  God,  Lev.  xxv. 
43,  55,  xxvi.  13  (3).  Thus  "servants  of  God"  is  a  designation  of  Israel,  es- 
pecially in  the  liturgical  psalms  (Ps.  cxiii.  1,  etc.).  But  the  idea  of  the  servant  of 
God  is  complete  only  when  he  who  is  bound  to  God  also  binds  himself  to  God's 
will,  following  God  perfectly, — the  praise  which  is  repeatedly  given  to  Caleb  and 
Joshua  as  servants  of  God,  Num.  xiv.  24  (^"^nN  ><^?:i),  xxxii.  12  flDX  ^xSp 
nin'),  Josh.  xiv.  8  f.  Thus  to  the  servant  of  God  belongs  the  subjective  quality 
of  righteousness  (^[^1^).  This  word  expresses  in  general  the  conformity  of 
man  to  God''swiU, — his  normal  relation  to  God.  Inasmuch  as  God's  will  is  elective 
and  promissory,  Hpllf  consists  in  full  surrender  to  elective  grace  and  the  divine 
word  of  promise.  Thus  it  is  the  righteousness  of  faith  ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  said  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  6,  "He  believed  in  Jehovah,  and  it  was  imputed  to 
him  as  righteousness"  (4).  So  far  as  the  will  of  God  is  a  commanding  will,  np"li' 
lies  in  the  fulfilling  of* God's  commands,  Deut.  vi.  25,  "ibtJ/j-'P  'J*?  ^nn  Hp-JVI 
mrr  \J37  nxin  ni^fTan-Sa-nK  nity;''?.  inasmuch  also,  as  the  name  "servant  of 
God"  specially  designates  the  chosen  instruments  of  the  divine  kingdom,  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  idea  is  the  subjunctive  factor  of  faithfulness  in  the  hovseof  Ood  ; 
and  in  this  signification,  "  servant  of  the  Lord"  is  the  highest  name  of  honor  in 
the  old  covenant, — applied  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xxvi.  24  ;  Moses,  Num.  xii.  7, 
Josh.  i.  2-7.     nin;  nn;?.  is  different  from  ^T^'^,  which  denotes  minister  or  at- 
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tendant  in  general  without  regard  to  his  personal  quality  ;  on  which  account  the 
word  r\'}W  is  most  frequently  used  of  priestly  and  Levitical  service  (5). 

(1)  Gen.  xvii.  1  :  "Walk  before  me  and  be  perfect  (D'OJ^),  so  will  I  set  my 
covenant  between  me  and  thee."— xviii.  19  ;  comp.  §  23,  with  note  G. 

(2)  Ex.  xix.  5:  "If  ye  hearken  to  my  voice  and  keep  my  covenant,"  etc. — 
xxiv.  .3  :  "  All  the  words  wliich  Jehovah  hath  spoken  will  we  do." 

(3)  Not  under  a  human  yoke — upright,  [ei-ect]  nvpoip — are  the,  Israelites  led  by 
God,  according  to  Lev.  xxvi.  13  ;  comp.  §  109. 

(4)  More  on  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  part  on 
prophecy  (§  223). 

(5)  The  passage  1  Kings  x.  5,  concerning  Solomon's  court,  is,  I  think,  misun- 
derstood by  Roediger  in  Oesenius''  Themurus,  when  he  there  takes  D'PTK'p  to  be 
higher  officials.  D"r\"iI2'rp  in  this  passage  rather  signifies  the  attendants,  and  CI^J?, 
the  higher  officials. 

§84. 

The  Law. 

The  compass  of  the  people's  obligations,  the  revelation  of  God's  commanding 
will,  is  the  law  (H'^ii^),  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  expressed  in  the 
words,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  Lev.  xi.  44  f.,  xix.  2  ;  or  more  completely, 
XX.  7,  "  Sanctify  yourselves  and  be  lioly,  for  I  am  Jehovah  your  God." — The  im- 
press of  consecration  to  the  holy  God  is  to  be  stamped  on  the  life  of  the  Israelites 
in  ordinances  extending  to  all  important  relations  and  conditions  ;  in  every  im- 
portant affair  of  life  the  Israelite  has  to  accomplish  something  which  God  demands. 
Therefore  in  all  things  he  must  realize  to  himself  the  voice  of  the  commanding 
God.  Hence,  according  to  the  ordinances  in  Num.  xv.  38  f.,  Deut.  xxii.  12,  he 
wears  tassels  on  the  skirts  of  his  garments,  to  remind  him  every  moment  to  think 
on  all  Jehovah's  commands,  and  not  to  be  guided  by  the  imaginations  of  his  heart 
and  the  lust  of  his  eyes.  Here  there  is  no  primary  distinction  between  the  inner 
and  the  outer  life  ;  the  holy  calling  of  the  people  must  be  realized  in  both.  The 
traditional  division  of  the  law  of  Moses  into  7noral,  ceremonial,  and  juristic  laws 
may  serve  to  facilitate  a  general  view  of  theocratic  ordinances  ;  but  it  is  incorrect 
if  it  seeks  to  express  a  distinction  within  the  law,  and  to  claim  a  difference  of 
dignity  for  the  various  parts.  For  in  the  law,  the  most  inward  commandment, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  stands  beside  "  Thou  shalt  not  sow 
thy  field  with  two  kinds  of  seed,"  Lev.  xix.  18,  19.  That  Israel  must  be  holy, 
like  God,  is  the  ground  alike  of  the  command  not  to  be  defiled  by  eating  the  flesh 
of  certain  animals,  xi.  44  ff.,  and  of  the  command  to  honor  father  and  mother, 
xix.  2  f.  In  fact,  the  ceremonial  law  gives  special  expression  to  the  antagonism  of 
the  true  religion  to  heathen  nature-worship,  by  showing,  that  while  in  the  latter 
the  Deity  is  drawn  down  into  nature,  in  the  former  what  is  natural  must  be  con- 
secrated and  hallowed  to  God.  The  whole  law,  in  all  its  parts,  has  the  same 
form  of  absolute,  imconditional  command.  Before  the  making  of  the  covenant, 
the  people  had  the  choice  whether  they  would  bind  themselves  by  the  law  that 
was  to  be  given  ;  but  after  they  pledge  themselves,  all  choice  is  taken  away. 
Because  of  this  strictly  objective  character  of  the  law,  human  judgment  cannot 
be  allowed  to  make  distinctions  between  the  different  precepts.     Whether  such 
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distinctions  are  to  be  made  can  be  decided  only  by  the  Lawgiver,  who  appoints, 
it  is  true,  a  severer  punishment  for  certain  moral  abominations,  and  for  the  trans- 
gression of  such  precepts  as  stand  in  immediate  relation  to  the  covenent  idea  {e.g. 
circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  etc.)  than  for  other  transgressions.  But,  so  far  as 
man  is  concerned,  the  most  inconsiderable  precept  is  viewed  under  the  aspect  of 
the  obedience  demanded  for  the  whole  law  :  "Cursed  is  he  that  fulfils  not  the 
words  of  this  law  to  do  them,"  Deut.  xxvii.  26. 

In  these  points  lies  what  has  been  called  the  unfreedom  and  externality  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  a  thing  which  has  often  been  incorrectly  assumed.  For  it  is  not  true 
that  the  law  of  Moses  demands  only  external  conformity  to  the  ,law, — only  the 
opus  operatum^  not  a  frame  of  mind  ;  that,  in  short,  it  demands  legality,  not  mor- 
ality. On  the  contrary,  the  law  insists  on  the  disposition  of  the  lieart  when  it  says, 
Ex.  XX.  17,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet"  (1)  ;  when  it  binds  men  to  love  God  with 
the  whole  heart  and  soul,  to  be  placable  toward  their  fellow-men,  and  the  like, 
Deut.  vi.  5,  Lev.  xix.  17  f.  ;  when  it  demands  the  circumcision  of  the  heart — 
that  is,  the  purification  and  devotion  of  it  to  God,  Deut.  x.  16  (cf.  also  Josh, 
xxii.  5,  xxiii.  11).  But  undoubtedly,  as  has  been  remarked,  it  demands  the 
external  as  co-ordinate  with  the  internal.  And  precisely  in  this  lies  an  important 
educating  element.  When  all  the  relations  of  life,  even  those  merely  external, 
are  placed  under  a  direct  command  of  God — when  man  in  all  he  does  or  may  not 
do  has  to  render  obedience  to  God,  he  is  thereby  led  to  the  truth  that  what  he 
ought  to  be  is  not  to  be  sought  in  rules  of  life  arbitrarily  formed  and  shaped  by 
conventionality,  but  in  an  absolutely  perfect  will,  which  conditions  and  deter- 
mines all  things.  The  revealed  law,  it  is  true,  here  undertakes  the  functions  of 
conscience ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  law  of  Moses,  that  for  the  present  there 
is  no  reference  made  to  the  vo^oq  ypa-KTog  h  KapdiaiQ.  But  this  binding  of  the 
servant  of  God  to  an  absolute  will  standing  above  nature,  this  obligation  to  give 
up  self-will  and"  natural  desires,  and  all  that  may  seem  good  or  pleasant  to  the 
individual  judgment  (3),  is,  as  Rosenkranz  (3)  rightly  says,  an  apparent  regress 
in  comparison  with  the  free  play  of  fancy  in  heathenism,  but  a  real  and  decided 
step  in  advance  toward  the  liberation  of  man.  By  bringing  man  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  essential  nature  of  a  higher  divine  righteousness,  the  law  roused  the 
conscience  from  its  slumber,  taught  men  to  recognize  wickedness  as  sin,  and  so 
made  the  need  of  reconciliation  with  God  to  be  felt. 

For  a  right  estimate  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  following  points  have  further  to 
be  noticed  : — 1.  All  the  ritual  ordinances  to  which  the  Israelite  is  subject,  from 
his  circumcision  onward,  have  a  syml)olic  character,  mirroring  the  inner  j^rocess  of 
sanctification,  and  so  forming  the  instrument  of  a  tuition  advancing  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  (4)  The  prophets  and  the  Psalms,  when  they  speak  of  the 
true  sacrifice,  the  true  lustration  which  man  needs,  are  simply  expressing  the 
thoughts  that  underlie  the  symbolical  ritual.  2.  The  precepts  of  the  laio  are  given 
in  detail  mainly  on  the  negative  side  ;  what  the  Israelite  may  ?;oi  do  is  told  with 
great  particularity.  The  scholastic  subtlety  of  the  Rabbins,  indeed,  has  made  out 
the  considerable  number  of  248  positive  commands,  against  365  prohibitions  (5). 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  with  regard  to  positive  duties  the  law  often  states  only 
general  rules  ;  that,  in  fact,  many  positive  points  that  lie  in  its  intention  are  not 
expressly  enjoined,  but  that  only  the  facts,   patterns,   and  institutions  are  set 
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forth  which  serve  to  guide  a  free  development  of  positive  virtues  (6).  It  was 
only  Jewish  tradition  vfhich.  at  a  later  period  extended  its  leading-strings  over  the 
space  which  the  law  had  left  open  for  the  free  development  of  piety.  3.  Finally, 
— and  this  is  the  main  point, — we  have  to  look  at  the  motives  for  fulfilling  the 
law  which  the  law  presents.  All  righteousness  required  by  the  law  presupposes 
faith  in  the  divine  election,  gracious  guidance,  and  promise.  The  legislation 
opens  with  the  words,  Ex.  xix.  4,  "Ye  have  seen  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles' 
wings,  and  brouglit  you  to  myself  ;"  and  so  the  Decalogue  puts  at  the  head  of  its 
demands  (xx.  2)  what  God  has  done  for  Israel.  But  it  is  Deuteronomy  in  partic- 
ular, as  we  have  already  shown  (§  31,  81),  which,  by  showing  how  God  has  loved 
His  people,  seeks  to  excite  responsive  love  as  the  deej^jcst  motive  for  obedience, 
and  especially  to  make  the  law  acceptable  to  the  people  by  awaking  a  sense  of 
its  excellency  and  fitness,  Deut.  iv.  6-8,  xxx.  11-14  (7)  ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
Deuteronomy  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  people  neither  can  nor  will  attain  such 
willingness  to  obey  (cf.  v.  2G,  xxxi.  10  ff.,  xxxii.), 

(1)  More  concerning  Ex.  xx.  17  in  §  86. 

(2)  The  Israelite,  as  Herder  laments,  "  can  never  raise  himself  to  an  ideal  that 
demands  freer  activity  and  truer  deliglit  in  life." 

(3)  Die  Padagogik  ah  System,  1848,"  p.  190. 

(4)  See  also  §  95  on  the  priesthood,  §  112  and  note  2  on  the  Mosaic  worship, 
§  135  on  the  Nazirate,  etc. 

(5)  The  Rabbins  associate  these  numbers  with  the  365  days  of  the  year  and  the 
248  members  of  the  human  body,  according  to  the  physiology  of  the  time  ;  cf. 
Maimonides'  scheme  of  the  precepts,  in  JosVs  History  of  Judais7n,  1857,  1  Abth, 
p.  451  ff. 

(6)  See  further,  e.g.,  the  sections  on  prayer,  the  Sabbath,  etc.  In  this  point 
especially  the  wise  tuition  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  seen. 

(7)  Ex.  XX.  2,  see  §  81  and  note  2. — Deut.  iv.  6-8  :  "The  law  shall  be  your 
wisdom  and  understanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  which,  hearing  all  these 
statutes,  shall  say,  Surely  this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people  ; 
what  great  nation  is  there  that  has  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this 
law,  which  I  set  before  you  this  day  ?"  (cf.  Ps.  cxlvii.  19  f.)  — Tliis  boast  has 
been  justified  bj"^  the  spiritual  dominion  which  the  institutions  of  Israel  have  ex- 
ercised over  the  nations. — Deut.  xxx.  11-14  :  "  This  commandment  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day  is  not  incomprehensible  to  thee,  neither  is  it  far  oil.  It  is 
not  in  heaven,  so  that  thou  must  say.  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven  and  bring 
it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it  ?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea  .  .  .  but 
the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart  to  do  it." 

§85. 

TTie  Decalogue.     Its  Division. 

The  portion  of  the  covenant  which  relates  to  mail's  duty,  compendiously  expressed, 
is  the  ioolcof  the  covenant  (comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  7),  which  embraces  Ex.  xx.  1-17,  and 
chap,  xxi.-xxiii  ;  and  in  this,  again,  especially  the  Decalogue  (1)  which  stands 
at  the  beginning,  xx.  2-17, — the  ten  words  (as  it  is  often  called  ;  see  Ex.  xxxiv.  28, 
Deut.  iv.  13,  X.  4)  (2),  which  are  specifically  distinguished  as  spoken  by  Jehovah 
Himself,  while  the  rest  of  the  legislation  is  proclaimed  by  Moses  (3).  The  Deca- 
logue, therefore,  is  called  k.  ff.  the  covenant  which  God  enjoined  on  Israel.  It 
was  written  on  two  tables  of  stone,  which,  according  to  Ex.  xxxii.  15,  were  in- 
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scribed  on  both  sides.  Since  in  these  ten  words  God's  witness  to  His  people  was 
concentrated,  they  were  to  be  preserved  in  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the 
ark  (4). 

The  numher  ten  characterizes  the  commandments  as  a  complete  \vhole,  and  sim- 
ilar series  of  ten  are  found  more  than  once  in  the  middle  books  of  tlie  Pentateuch 
(5). — The  Decalogue  is  again  given  in  Deut.  v.  G  S..  The  two  editions  are  dis- 
tinguished— not  to  speak  of  less  important  variations  (6)— ^/-s^,  by  difTerent  rea- 
sons being  annexed  to  the  Sabbath-law  (in  Exodus  the  Sabbath  of  creation  is  as- 
signed, while  in  Deuteronomy,  agreeably  to  the  predominantly  subjective  ground 
of  the  law  in  this  book,  Egyptian  slavery  and  the  deliverance  therefrom  are  allud- 
ed to)  ;  secondly,  by  the  addition  in  Deuteronomy,  in  the  command  against  covet- 
ing, putting  the  icife  instead  of  the  house  first  and  apart,  and  emphasizing  this 
se2")aration  by  a  change  of  verb  (7). 

On  the  division  of  the  Decalogue  there  have  long  been  various  views.  The  inaiii 
schemes  of  division  are  three,  distinguished  by  the  way  in  which  they  take  the  first 
and  last  commandment.  The  first  scheme  became  prevalent  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  under  the  influence  of  Augustine,  and  has  been  retained  by  the  Luther- 
ans, and  in  recent  times  has  been  defended  by  Otto,  Kurtz,  and  others.  It  in- 
cludes in  the  first  commandment  Ex.  xx.  2-6,  Deut.  v.  6-10  (8).  The  ninth  com- 
mandment is  generally  taken  according  to  the  text  of  Exodus,  "Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house  ;''''  the  tenth,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
wife,''''  etc.  Augustine  himself,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  main  passage  in  vvliich  he 
treats  of  this  subject  {Qumst.  in.  Exod.  71),  holds  to  the  text  of  Deuteronomy  for 
the  ninth  and  tenth  commandments.  He  is  followed  among  the  moderns  by 
Sonntag  and  Kurtz,  who  emend  the  text  of  Exodus  by  the  aid  of  Deuteronomy. 
Thus  the  ninth  commandment  would  refer  to  the  coveting  of  the  conjugal  rights  ; 
the  tenth,  to  the  coveting  of  the  possessions  of  a  neighbour. — The  second  and  third 
schemes  of  division  agree  in  making  the  whole  prohibition  of  concupiscence  a 
single  commandment  (the  tenth),  but  they  difi'er  as  to  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandment. According  to  the  view  now  common  among  the  Jews, — which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  rest  on  no  very  ancient  tradition, — the  first  of  the  ten  words  com- 
prises only  Ex.  xx.  2  :  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  hath  brought  thee  out," 
etc.  This,  they  say,  implies  the  obligation  to  believe  on  God  as  the  most  2Jerfect 
being.  The  second  commandment  (vers.  3-6)  then  includes  the  obligation  to  be- 
lieve on  God's  unity  and  the  prohibition  of  false  worship  (9).  The  tliird  scheme, 
accepted  by  the  Greek  and  Reformed  Churches,  and  by  the  Socinians,  makes  ver. 

3  the  first  commandment  :   "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  me  ;"  and  ver. 

4  the  second  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,"  etc. 

The  third  of  these  divisions  has  in  its  favor  the  oldest  historical  testimonies, 
being  found  not  only  in  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  5.  5),  but  also  in  Philo  (Quis  rerumdiv. 
hceres  sit,  §  35,  ed.  Mang.  i.  p.  406,  and  De  Decal.  §  12,  Mang.  ii.  p.  188).  Of  the 
Fathers,  Origcn  takes  the  same  view  (10).  He  seems  to  have  been  also  acquaint- 
ed with  the  view  which  included  vers.  2-G  in  the  first  commandment,  but  not 
with  the  division  of  tlie  prohibition  of  concupiscence  into  two  (11)  ;  and,  in  fact, 
Augustine's  view,  that  vers.  2-6  are  a  single  commandment,  must  also  rest  on 
ancient  Jewish  tradition.  The  Hebrew  accentuation  of  the  Decalogue  is  twofold, 
— the  one  accentuation  giving  the  usual  Mascretic  division  into  verses,  the  other 
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regulating  the  intonation  in  the  synagogue.  The  latter  takes  vers.  2-G  together, 
showing  that  these  five  verses  were  viewed  as  closely  connected.  It  is  even  more 
important  that  the  Romish  and  Lutheran  division  is  that  on  which  the  division  of 
the  Decalogue  into  2Mrashas  is  based  (12)  ;  the  sethuma,  that  divides  the  pro- 
hibition of  concupiscence,  is  indeed  lacking  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  (13),  but  it 
is  certain  that  vers.  2-6  formed  only  one  ^Jrt-rasAa.  The  small  2^orus1ias  are  so 
old  that  this  cannot  be  due  to  Christian  influence. — Since,  then,  the  union  of 
vers.  3  and  4  as  a  single  precept  must  be  very  old,  our  decision  between  the  various 
divisions  must  proceed  on  internal  grounds. — Now,  first,  it  is  decidedly  against 
the  Jewish  view  that  ver.  2  is  the  first  of  the  ten  words,  that  the  second  verse  has 
not  in  the  least  the  form  of  a  jDrecept.  The  view  which  has  sometimes  been  taken 
(see  note  9),  that  this  verse  forms  the  first  of  the  ten  words  as  tlie  covenant  prom- 
ise, is  also  improbable  ;  and  if  vers.  2  and  3  are  separated,  we  lose  the  close  con- 
nection which  obviously  subsists  between  them.  The  words  in  ver.  2  have  a 
double  imjDort.  They  apply,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  whole  Decalogue  (comp. 
the  opening  formula,  Lev.  xviii.  2,  xix.  2)  ;  thus  they  contain  the  general  presup- 
position of  the  law,  the  ground  of  obligation  for  Israel,  which  lies  in  the  nature 
of  his  God  and  the  fact  of  his  redemption.  But,  in  the  second  place,  they  are 
the  special  ground  of  the  command  not  to  worship  other  gods  besides  Jehovah 
(14). — Furtlier,  as  to  vers.  3-6,  the  circumstance  that  these  verses  are  at  least 
closely  connected  seems  favorable  to  the  view  that  they  form  a  single  command- 
ment, according  to  the  Augustinian  view,  viz.,  the  prohibition  of  idolatry;  for 
the  threat  and  j^romise  of  ver.  5  f.  clearly  refer  to  ver.  3  as  well  as  to  ver.  4.  But 
if  vers.  3-6  are  taken  as  one  commandment,  the  number  ten  can  be  reached  only 
by  dividing  the  prohibition  of  concupiscence  in  ver.  17  into  two  commandments  ; 
and  since  this  division  cannot  be  sufficiently  justified,  it  remains  more  probable 
that  vers.  3-6  are  to  be  divided.  They  contain,  in  fact,  two  essentially  distinct 
points.  The  command  in  ver.  3  to  worship  Jehovah  alone  does  not  preclude  His 
being  worshipped  by  an  image.  Tliis  is  forbidden  in  ver.  4,  which  does  not 
simply  (15)  add  to  ver.  3  the  statement  that  the  other  gods,  whose  worship  is  for- 
bidden in  ver.  3,  include  idols,  but  especially  forbids  an  image  to  be  made  (16) 
(comp.  Deut.  iv.  15). — Only  on  the  Deuteronomic  edition  can  a  division  of  the 
prohibition  of  concupiscence  be  justified  (for  in  it  we  might  distinguish  cnpiditas 
impurce  voluptatis  from  cnpiditas  inordinati  lucri).  But  the  text  of  Exodus  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  taken  as  primary,  and  it  offers  no  essential  difference  in  the  concu- 
piscence forbidden  in  the  two  sentences  (17).  Accordingly,  Mark  x.  19,  Rom.  xiii. 
9  treat  this  as  a  single  command  ;  and  even  Luther  in  his  catechism  found  it  ad- 
visable to  unite  the  ninth  and  tenth  commandments  in  his  explanation  of  them 
(18). 

(1)  In  the  Greek  Fathers  generally,  rj  SeKaloyo^  sc.  /3/'/3Aof,  or  vofioOeaia  (see 
Suiceri  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  s.v.).  In  Latin  idiom,  on  the  contrary,  deca- 
logus  sc.  liber. 

(2)  LXX  :  ol  6eKa  X6yoi,  to,  Seku  p>}fiaTa. 

(3)  On  this  see  Philo,  Be  Decnl.  §  5,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  ]t.  183. 

(4)  Of  the  very  copious  literature  on  the  Decalogue  the  following  notice  may 
suffice  : — The  recent  discussions  on  the  Decalogue,  and  especially  its  division,  were 
opened  by  several  essays  in  Ullmann  and  Umbreit's  Studien  by  Sonntag,  1836. 
No.    1,    1837,   No.  2  ;  by  Ziillig,  ibid.  No.  1.     Then  appeared  a  lengthy  and  still 
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valuable  essay  by  GeUcken,  Ueler  die  verscliiedene  Elntheilung  des  DeTcahgus  tend 
den  Einjlms  derselhen  auf  den  Ktdtus,  Hamb.  1838.  Compare  also  my  article 
"  Dekalog"  ia  Herzog's  B.E.  iii.  p.  319  if.  But  since  that  time  a  more  extensive 
literature  has  arisen,  from  which  I  mention  :  Kurtz's  full  discussion  of  the  matter 
in  his  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  iii.p.  121  S.,  and  his  essay  "  Ueber  den  Dekalog," 
in  Kliefoth  and  Meyer's  Kirchl.  Zeitschrift,  1858  ;  the  paper  by  E.  W.  Otto, 
Delmlogische  Uiitersuchungen,  1857  ;  an  essay  by  Fr.  W.  Schultz  in  Breslau,  "  Das 
Recht  der  lutherischen  Dekalog-Eintheilung, "  in  Rudelbach's  and  Guerike's 
Zeltschr.  1858  ;  an  anonymous  essay,  "Die  Eintheilung  des  Dekalogs,"  in  the 
Eiianger  Zeltschr.  filr  Protest,  vnd  Kirche,  1858.  Finally,  special  notice  is  due  to 
the  treatment  of  the  point  by  Zezschwitz,  Katechetik,  ii.  1,  p.  233  ff.  [The  work 
of  Lemme,  Die  religionsgeschichtliche  Bedeutung  des  Delcalogs,  contradicts  in  nearly 
all  points  the  view  here  presented,  but  deserves  to  be  consulted,  and  in  many 
respects  is  stimulating.] 

(5)  The  number  ten  had  probably  also  the  practical  aim  of  making  the  com- 
mandments easy  to  remember  by  counting  them  on  the  fingers. — Bertheau's  view 
of  seven  groups,  each  of  7  X  10  commandments  (in  his  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive book.  The  /Seven  Groups  of  the  Mosaic  Laws,  1840),  must  be  considerably 
limited  ;  comp.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  163  ff. 

(6)  See  the  exactest  statement  of  these,  and  of  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan 
text,  in  V.  T.  ed.  Kennicott,  i.  p.  149. 

(7)  The  LXX  put  the  wife  first  in  Exodus  also,  but  the  other  ancient  authorities, 
including  the  Samaritan  Pent.,  favor  the  Masoretic  text. — Ex.  xx.  17  :  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  liouse.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife." — ■ 
Deut.  V.  18  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  desire  ponri)  thy  neighbor's  wife,  and  thou  shalt 
not  covet  (H.^XOPj  thy  neighbor's  house,  field,"  etc. 

(8)  Thus,  on  this  division,  the  first  commandment  runs  in  full  thus  :  "I 
Jehovah  am  thy  God,  who  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.  Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  anj'  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the 
earth  :  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  :  for  I  the 
Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me  ;  and  show- 
ing mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments." 

(9)  This  division  recurs  with  a  ^^fjculiar  modification  in  the  above-mentioned 
essay  in  the  Erlanger  Zeitschrift.  This  essay  makes  ver.  2  the  first  of  the  ten 
words,  thougii  not  as  a  precept,  but  as  the  covenant  promise  and  display  of  God's 
being  in  its  fulness  of  blessing  and  clearness.  [So  also  Kohler,  i,  p.  268,  He  re- 
gards the  division  of  Ex.  xx.  3-6  into  a  prohibition  of  polytheism  and  a  prohibition 
of  image-worship,  as  logically  possible,  but  practically  worthless  ;  it  coufiicts 
with  the  Old  Testament  representation  of  the  worship  of  idols  and  images  as 
reverence  for  something  else  than  Jehovah.] 

(10)  Origen,  Homil.  in  Exod.  viii.,  ed.  Lommatzsch,  p.  91.  Hence  this  division 
is  also  called  the  Origenistic. 

(11)  Against  the  union  of  the  first  two  commandments,  as  he  counts  them,  he 
objects,  "  Quodsi  ita  putetur,  nnn  complebitur  decern  numerus  mandatorum.  Et 
ubi  jam  erit  decalogi  Veritas  ?" — The  uncertainty  then  prevalent  as  to  the  division 
of  the  first  and  second  commandments  is  testified  by  the  remarkable  treatment  of 
the  Decalogue  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Strom,  vi.  16, — a  passage  certainly  not  to 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  Romish  or  Lutheran  division,  but  not  sufiiciently  freed 
from  obscurity  by  the  remarks  of  Geffcken,  p.  159  flf.^ — The  first  trace  of  the  view 
of  rhe  first  two  commandments  accepted  in  the  Jewish  division  is  found  in  the 
Babylonian  Gemara  of  the  Tract.  Mahkoth,  24  a  ;  perhaps  Origen,  too,  I.e.  p.  90, 
refers  to  the  same. 

(12)  Vers.  2-0  form  a  s'mall  parasha,  then  ver.  7  follows  as  an  open  parasha  ; 
then,  again,  vers.   8-11  are  taken  together  as  one,  then  ver.  12,  and  so  forth. 

(13)  In  general,  the  position  of  Wxo,  jparasha  at  that  point  remained  a  matter  of 
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discussion  among  the  Jews  ;    cf.  Kennicott,  Diss,  generalis  in  V.  T..  ed.  Bruns, 
p.  59. 

(14)  Because  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  Egypt  reveals  Jehovah's  faithful- 
ness and  His  might  over  heathen  gods,  Israel  is  to  have  no  other  gods  beside 
Ilim. 

(15)  As  Lutherans  have  often  said  ;  cf.  e.g.  Gerhard,  Loci,  ed.  Cotta,  v.  p.  244  ; 
"Primum  praiceptum  deos  alienos  in  genere  prohibet,  prieceptum  de  sculptilibus 
certam  speciem  deorum  alienorum  exprimit. " 

(IG)  When,  for  example,  King  Jeroboam  I.  set  up  his  separatist  worship,  he 
did  not  break  the  first  commandment,  ver.  3,  for  the  bovine  image  which  he 
erected  at  Bethel  was  meant  to  represent  Jehovah  ;  but  he  broke  the  second  com- 
mandment, ver.  4,  by  worshipping  Jehovah  by  an  image,  comp.  §  172.  [In  favor 
of  the  separation  of  ver.  3  and  4  and  the  division  of  Philo,  Dillmann  also  decides 
in  his  Commentary  on  Exodus.] 

(17)  The  meaning  of  the  text  in  Exodus  is,  that  the  house  precedes,  as  the  gen- 
eral word  including  all  possessions,  and  then  the  individual  good  things  in  the 
house  follow.  Deuteronomy,  on  the  contrary,  has  in  view  the  peculiar  and  hon- 
orable position  of  the  wife. 

(18)  The  assertion  of  the  Lutheran  theologians,  that  the  ninth  commandment 
forbids  concuj)iscentla  actuaUs,  tlie  tenth  conciqjisc.  origlnalis  (cf.  Gerhard,  I.e.  p. 
247),  is  a  mere  invention  of  polemical  zeal. — The  differences  in  the  other  com- 
mandments are  only  in  regard  to  order.  The  order  of  the  Masoretic  text  is  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX  text  of  Deut.  v.,  Josephus,  I.e.  and  Matt.  xix.  18.  But  the 
LXX  text  of  Ex.  xx.  differs  in  placing  adultery  first,  then  theft,  then  murder 
{oh  ixoixevGEiQ,  oh  KMipeic,  oh  (povevaeic  : — the  variation  is  probably  due  to  a  natural 
association  of  ideas,  which  suggests  that  the  other  commandment  regarding  fam- 
ily life  should  follow  the  fifth  commandment  concerning  the  relation  of  parents  and 
children,  and  that  the  prohibition  of  theft  should  go  along  with  that  of  murder). 
Different,  again,  is  the  order  in  Philo  (in  both  passages  cited),  and  in  the  New 
Testament  in  Rom.  xiii.  9,  cf.  Jas.  ii.  11,  Luke  xviii.  20,  Mark  x.  19  (where  the 
reading  varies),  and  finally  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  16,^ — all  these  placing  adul- 
tery first,  and  then  murder  and  theft.  (On  the  order  in  Matt.  xix.  19  and  the 
parallel  passages  where  honor  to  parents  stands  after  the  others,  see  Stier,  ad 
loc.,  and  Lechler,  "  Das  A.T.  in  den  Reden  Jesu,"  Sttid.  und  Krit.  1854,  p.  801.) 
These  differences  prove  nothing  more  than  that  there  was  considerable  freedom 
used  in  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity  in  numbering  the  commandments. 

§86. 
Continuation  of  the  Deeahgue. 

The  Old  Testament  does  not  expressly  tell  us  how  the  commandments  were 
divided  'between  the  two  tables.  If  the  third  of  the  division  given  above  is  correct 
(Philo,  Origen,  the  Reformed  and  the  Greek  church),  it  is  most  likely  that  five 
precepts  are  to  be  assigned  to  each  table,  as  is  assumed  by  Philo  (I.e.)  and  Josephus 
{Ant.  iii.  Q.fin.)  (1).  The  first  five  precepts  are  distinguished  from  those  that 
follow  by  the  reasons  annexed  to  each,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  words 
"  Jehovah  thy  God  "  once  in  each  commandment,  including  the  first  if  vers.  2  and 
3  are  taken  together.  The  chief  objection  to  this  division  is,  that  it  gives  so 
much  more  writing  on  the  first  table  than  on  the  second — eleven  verses  on  the  one, 
only  two  on  the  other  ;  but  this  point  is  not  decisive.  The  material  difference 
between  the  two  tables  is,  as  it  has  been  briefly  put,  that  the  first  contains  jor«- 
cepta  pietatis,  the  second  prcBcepta  probitatis.  That  the  ^command  to  honor  parents 
is  put  among  the  precepts  of  piety  is  justified  by  the  way  in  which  elsewliere  the 
law  connects  earthly  relations  of  piety  with  piety  toward  God  ;  e.g.,  Lev.  xix.  32, 
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Ex.  xxii.  27  (2). — Another  view,  which  is  that  of  Calvin  {Inst.  ii.  8.  12),  followed 
by  the  Reformed  Church,  puts  four  precepts  on  the  first  table,  and  six,  commenc- 
ing with  the  command  to  honor  parents,  upon  the  second  (3).  The  followers  of 
the  Augustinian  division  generally  agree  in  beginning  the  second  table  with  the  last- 
mentioned  precejit,  assigning  three  commandments  to  the  first  table  and  seven  to 
the  second  (4).  On  this  view  the  number  three  has  been  associated  with  the 
Trinity,  and  it  is  urged  that  seven  in  the  second  table  is  a  holy  number  (5). 

The  division  of  the  Decalogue,  on  the  Philonic  arrangement,  which  we  ac- 
cept, is  the  following  : — In  the  first  table,  the  first  commandment  expresses  the 
principle  of  monotheism,  and  forbids  a  plurality  of  gods.  The  second,  in  forbidding 
the  use  of  any  image  in  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  abolishes  the  deification  of  nature 
in  any  sense  (6).  The  Third  ("  Thou  shalt  not  take  up,  apply,  the  name  of 
Jehovah  thy  God  to  vanity")  demands  reverence  to  God  in  life  and  walk  as  a 
whole,  by  forbidding  the  most  obvious  and  frequent  breach  of  this  duty,  the  pro- 
fanation of  God's  name  by  false  swearing  (of.  Lev.  xix.  12)  or  other  misuse.  The 
fourth  commandment  lays  the  basis  of  the  ordinances  of  worship,  by  appointing 
the  Sabbath.  The  fifth,  the  command  to  honor  parents,  lays  the  foundation  of 
all  social  ordinances  of  life.  The  second  table,  which  defines  duties  to  neigh- 
bors, is  obviously  based  on  the  common  Old  Testament  trilogy  of  hand,  mouth, 
heart  (cf.  e.g.  Ps.  xxiv.  4)  (7).  It  first  attacks  sins  in  deed, — injuries  to  the  life, 
wedded  state,  or  property  of  a  neighbor  ;  and  then  sins  in  word, — injury  to  a 
neighbor's  good  name  by  false  testimony  or  lies.  Finally,  since  the  last  command- 
ment forbids  even  to  covet  what  belongs  to  another,  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
obedience  demanded  is  that  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  indicated  that  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law  is  not  complete  except  in  the  sanctification  of  the  inner  man.  No  doubt 
this  exjjositiou  of  the  tenth  commandment  is  disputed.  Even  Luther  gives  its 
sense  as  being,  "that  no  man  shall  think  or  propose  to  take  to  himself  what  is 
another  man's,  even  with  a  fair  pretext,  if  his  neighbor  is  injured  thereby"  {Larger 
Cat.  ed.  Rechenb.  p.  476).  In  accordance  with  this,  Geffcken  and  others,  also 
Schultz  (8),  have  made  the  precept  to  refer  to  deceitful  undertakings.  The  Deca- 
logue, they  think,  literally  interpreted,  looks  only  at  the  outer  fulfilling  of  the  law  ; 
the  reference  of  the  commandment  to  its  inner  jirinciple  is  left  to  the  pZe/'osis  of 
the  law  (cf.  Matt.  v.  21  ff.).  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  commandment  does  not 
mean  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  inner  lust  and  the  appearing  of  that  lust  in  at- 
tempts to  gratify  it  (in  Mark  x.  19  the  commandment  is  represented  by  ,«/)  anoare- 
pi/arjc).  But  though  Schultz  appeals  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  24,  Mic.  ii.  2,  to  show  that  Tpn 
refers  to  attempts  to  touch  another  man's  property,  it  is  undeniable,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  commandment  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  vi.  25,  '"]?? /3  lbnn~7X  ;  and 
the  nixriil  X7,  which  Deuteronomy  puts  in  the  second  clause,  can,  in  accordance 
with  the  constant  use  of  the  word  (9),  refer  to  nothing  but  the  desire  that  leads 
to  action.  (The  LXX  give  throughout  ovk  E-iOvfiTjaEi^,  which  in  Rom.  vii.  7  is 
likewise  applied  to  concujiiscence.)  A  comment  on  the  commandment  is  to  be 
found  in  Job  xxxi.  1-4. 

The  definitive  and  rounded  character  of  the  Decalogue,  as  we  have  it,  is  a 
decisive  proof  that  it  retains  its  original  form.  Recent  attempts  to  mutilate  it  and 
strip  it  of  its  simplicity  (e.g.  Meier,  Bie  rirsprilngliche  Form  des  Dehalogs,  Mann- 
heim, 184G)  rest  on  the  most  arbitrary  hypotheses  (10). 
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(1)  Cf.  also  Irenaius,  ii.  42. 

(3)  If  in  Lev.  xix.  33,  "  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honor 
the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  God  ;"  Ex.  xxii.  27,  "Thou  shalt  not  curse 
God,  nor  revile  the  ruler  of  thy  people," — reverence  to  princes  and  to  the  aged  is 
deduced  from  the  honor  due  to  God  (this  is  the  sense  of  the  connection,  cf.  Prov. 
xxiv.  31),  the  same  thing  must  be  still  more  true  of  honor  to  parents,  since  all 
authority  of  superiors  is  originally  derived  from  that  of  the  father.  Similarly,  in 
Lev.  xix.  3,  the  command  to  honor  parents  stands  with  religious  precepts  in  tlie 
narrower  sense, — the  Sabbath  law  and  prohibition  of  false  worship.  The  reason, 
for  this  is  rightly  given  by  Luther  (in  his  Exposition  of  the  Dead.,  1518)  :  "  Ideo 
istud  prtcceptum  post  prgecepta  priuire  tabulae  ponitur,  quia  est  de  illis,  qui  sunt 
vicarii  Dei.  Quaresicut  Deus  colendus  est  honore,  ita  et  vicarius  ejus."  At  the 
same  time,  this  precept  makes  a  fit  transition  to  the  second  table  (such,  on 
the  whole,  is  the  view  of  Philo,  I.e.). 

(3)  Because  to  join  the  precept  concerning  parents  to  the  first  table  is  to  con- 
found ye^/^/o/^iA'^fcrtriYM^i's  disti/ictionetn,  ami  at  the  same  time  with  reference  to 
Matt.  xix.  19.  Tlie  passage  Eph.  vi.  3  has  often  been  regarded  as  an  evidence 
that  the  second  table  began  with  the  command  to  honor  parents  ;  and  so,  e.g.,  the 
Ambrosiaster  on  the  passage  (Appendix  to  Amhrosii  Oj)era,  Paris  ed.  p.  348  f.), 
assuming  the  Philonic  division,  gives  four  commandments  to  the  first  table,  and 
six  to  the  second.  The  common  answer  to  this  view  is,  that  this  commandment, 
even  if  it  stood  on  the  first  table,  may  be  called  the  first  in  the  Decalogue  to  which 
a  promise  is  annexed, — the  promise  in  ver.  6  being  not  only  united  to  a  threat, 
but  possessing  a  more  general  character,  and  not  standing  in  any  specific  relation 
to  the  preceding  precept.  But  the  true  exegesis  of  Eph.  vi.  3  is  :  which  is  a 
prime,  i.e.  a  main  precept  in  a  promise,  i.e.  because  united  with  a  promise  (see 
Winer,  ad  I.).  On  this  view,  the  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  place  of 
the  commandment  in  the  Decalogue. 

(4)  See  Augustine,  I.e.;  Gtdecliiam.  Rom.  iii.  chap.  5  ;  Luther,  Kiirze  Form  tier  zehn 
Gebote,  in  the  Erlang.  ed.  of  his  German  works,  xxii.  p.  5  ;  and  Gr.  Katednsm.  ed. 
Rechenb.  p.  439. 

(5)  Were  it  not  that  the  whole  division  here  presupposed  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
false,  this  view  would  have  in  its  favor  that  it  makes  the  writing  on  each  table 
nearly  equal  in  amount. 

(6)  It  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  prohibition  of  all  plastic  art,  as  it  was  taken  by 
Philo, — "  Quis  rerum  div.  haer.  sit,"  ed.  Mang.  p.  496, — and  by  some  excessive 
purists  in  the  Reformed  Churches  (compare  Geli'cken,  I.e.  p.  33  flf  ;  Zeller,  Das 
theolog.  System  ZwiiigWs,  p.  107  ff.).  [According  to  Lemme,  p.  40  ff.,  the  second 
word  does  not  forbid  the  making  an  image  of  God,  but  only  the  paying  of 
religious  regard  to  things  of  which  an  image  may  be  made.  "  Hence  the  worship 
of  Jahve  in  the  form  of  an  ox  could  exist,  where  the  second  word  of  the 
Decalogue  was  admitted  and  observed."  He  finds  a  striking  confirmation  of  his 
view  in  Deut.  iv.  15  If.,  which  he  understands  as  containing  the  thought,  "take 
heed,  since  I,  Jehovah,  the  only  true  God,  am  an  invisible  and  supersensible  being, 
that  you  make  and  adore  no  visible  and  corporeal  idols."  But  if  this  were  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  it  would  be  illogical.  A  logically  correct  relation  between 
the  premise  and  the  conclusion  would  be,  "  Since  I,  Jehovah,  the  invisible  and  su- 
persensible Being,  am  the  only  true  God."  But  since  not  to  derive  this  premise 
from  V.15  is  to  read  nothing  of  the  only  true  God  in  the  passage,  the  explanation 
of  Keil  holds  its  own  :  "  Ye  have  seen  no  form  of  me,  therefore  take  heed  of  making 
symbolical  representations  of  me."] 

(7)  So  Thomas  Aquinas,  Savonarola  (see  Rudelbach,  Savonarola  and  His  Time, 
p.  406),  Hengstenberg,  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  ii.  p.  493  f. 

(8)  See  Geffcken,  pp.  141  JI.  and  *255  ff.  ;  Schultz,  Alttest.  Theol,  p.  333  ;  and 
the  above-cited  article  in  the  Erlanger  Zeitschrift :  "  The  impulse,  asserting  itself 
by  all  possible  efforts,  to  do  injury  to  our  neighbor's  property." 

(9)  The  verb  njK  is  always,  and  the  noun  n^iX  almost  always,  connected  with 
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(10)  [The  critical  assaults  upon  the  Pentateuch  have  increased  within  the  last^ 
few  years.  Against  the  objection  of  Reuss  (Gesch.  d.  hell.  Scliriften  des  A.  Test.,' 
§  77),  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  write  the  Decalogue  as  we  have  it  in  Ex.  xx.,  upon 
stone,  tablets  of  enormous  size  would  have  been  necessary,  conip.  what  Delitzsch, 
"  The  Decalogue  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,"  in  Luthardt's  Zeitschriftfiir  Kirc.hl. 
Wissenschaft,  1882,  No. 6,  has  shown  in  regard  to  the  size  of  stones  with  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered.  If  we  felt  obliged  with  some  {e^.g.  Reuss  and 
Wellhausen,  p.  404  ff.),  to  regard  the  series  of  enactments  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  11  ff.  as  a  re- 
cension of  the  Decalogue,  we  should  have  indeed  a  very  different  recension  from 
Ex. XXX.,  Deut.v.,  but  we  could  scarcely  doubt  that  the  recension  in  Exodus  deserves 
the  preference.  Comp.  Lerame,  p.  5  f .,  Dillmann  in  liis  commentary  on  the  passage, 
and  generally  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Decalogue  the  article  of  Delitzsch  already 
referred  to.  If  Wellhausen  were  correct  in  his  view  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  11  ff.,  it  would 
yet  be  well  worth  considering  that  the  two  accounts  in  Exodus  and  the  one  in 
beuteronomy  agree  in  stating  that  (1)  the  Decalogue  is  Mosaic,  and  (2)  that  it  was 
v/ritten  upon  tables  of  stone.  Wellhausen  therefore  has  the  least  possible  ground 
for  denying  the  writing  upon  tables  of  stone.  But  still  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  the  text  of  Ex.  xxxiv.,  which  varies  so  much  from  the  two  other  recen- 
sions and  contains  quite  a  number  of  other  commandments,  has,  like  those,  the  pro- 
TiiUtion  of  images  (comp.  v.  17).  What  right  have  we  then  to  claim  as  non-Mosaic 
the  very  prohibition  in  which  the  diverging  recensions  agree,  not  indeed  in  words, 
but  in  the  thing  itself  ?  (Comp.  what  Delitzsch  in  the  essay  referred  to  communi- 
cates from  Wellhausen's  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannicn).  But  with  the  fact 
established  that  Moses  prohibited  images,  au  important  assumption  of  the  Well- 
hausen construction  of  history  falls.  Under  the  influence  of  the  more  recent  critical 
current  in  respect  to  the  Decalogue,  and  especially  the  prohibition  of  images. 
Schultz  has  become  more  sce[)tical  than  before  (2d  ed.,  p.  31(3  f.).  But  if  this 
commandment  was  not  originally  made,  wJiat  commandment  stood  in  its  place, 
"since  they  were  certainly  designed  to  be  ten  in  number"  ?  Comp.  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  testimony  given  by  the  Decalogue  against  the  modern  talk  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  under  an  image  as  permitted  by  Moses,  Bredenkamp,  p.  51  11.  J 


Circumcision  (1).     Its  Historical  Origin. 

All  theocratic  ordinances  (cf.  §  80,  note  2)  are  in  general  signs  and  pi^'-^'^Oc-'^  of 
the  covenant  relation,  and  in  this  respect  the  ohservance  of  the  Sabbathis  especially 
emphasized,  Ex.  xxxi.  13,  10  f.     But  the  main  sign  of  the  covenant  (^'13  ^'^^,  Gen. 
xvii.  11  ;  DD"it;'33  n"i3,  ver.  13)  is  circumcision,  which  is  the  constant  symbol  of  j 
covenant  obligations,  and  of  consequent  covenant  rights.     It  was  prescribed  not! 
only  for  Israelites  by  birth,  but  also  (as    already  remarked,  §  82,  3)    for  all  who  ^ 
were  received  into  the  house  as  slaves.  Gen.  xvii.  12-27  comj).  with  Ex.  xii.  44- 
48.     On  new-born  boys  it  was  performed  on  the  eighth  day  (Gen.  xvii,  12  ;  Lev. 
xii.  3),  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  period  in  which,  according  to  xii.  2,  the  mother 
of  the  child,  and  therefore  probably  also  the  child  she  was  suckling,  was  consid- 
ered as  unclean  ;  so  also,  according  to  Ex.  xxii.  29,  Lev.  xxii.  27,  animals  could 
not  be  offered  till  eight  days  old  (cf.  §  123,  2). 

The  historical  origin  and  the  religious  import  of  circumcision  must  be  carefully 
distinguished.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  rite  was  customary  in  other  tribes  be- 
fore it  was  introduced  in  the  race  of  Abraham  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  statement  in 
Gen.  xvii.  jiresupposes  a  previous  acquaintance  with  it.  But  this  does  not  justify 
the  inference  that  the  significance  of  circumcision  in  the  Old  Testament  must  be 
explained  from  heathenism  (2).     Moreover,  the  historical  origin  of  the  rite  among 
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heathen  nations  lies  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  usage 
spread  from  a  single  centre  ;  Diodorus  (according  to  an  observation  in  BihUoth. 
iii.  32)  found  it  even  among  the  Troglodytes,  and  in  recent  times  it  has  been  found 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  among  heathen  negroes.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  it  was  a  custom  of  immemorial  antiquity  among  some  nations  of  Western  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  not,  as  far  as  apj^ears,  among  Japhetic  races. 

[Whether  from  Jer.  ix.  24  f .  we  may  infer  that  the  Egyptians,  Edomites,  Ammon- 
ites, and  Moabites  practised  circumcision  (so  e.g.  Orelli)  is  doubtful.  The  24th 
verse  (A.V.  25th)  indeed  is  unquestionably  to  be  translated  :  "I  visit  all  them  who 
are  circumcised  in  the  foreskin"  i.e.,  all  who,  although  circumcised,  are  in  fact 
uncircumcised  in  heart  (so  Ewald),  "Egypt,  and  Judah,  and  Edom,  and  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  all  who  are  shorn  in  the  corners  [of  their  hair],  who 
dwell  in  the  wilderness."  But  since  at  the  close  of  v.  25,  the  heathen  as  c'?']!^. 
[uncircumcised]  are  contrasted  with  the  Israelites  as  ^'7~ /^J!  [uncircumcised 
in  heart],  it  is  manifest  that  in  v.  24  7^0  must  be  taken  in  a  wider  significa- 
tion, so  as  to  include  other  customs,  also  such  as  are  indicated  by  n>{3  "'X'li'P. 
The  latter  expression  refers  to  a  custom  of  Arab  tribes,  who,  according  to  Herodot. 
iii.  8  cut  the  hair  over  the  temples  in  honor  of  the  God  Orotal,  a  practice  which  was 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites,  Lev.  xix.  27,  as  idolatrous.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
practice  of  circumcision  among  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  ;  the  Edomites,  at 
least  at  a  later  period,  certainly  did  not  have  it,  siace  according  to  the  account  of 
Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  9.  1,  they  w^ere  forced  by  Hyrcanus  to  accept  circumcision. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  Herodotus  (ii.  104,  comp.  with  chap.  3G)  and  Diodorus, 
BihUoth.  i.  28,  as  well  as  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  10.  3,  and  Against  Ajj.  i.  22,  relate  of 
the  practice  of  circumcision  among  the  Egyptians  is  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  Egyptologists  ;  still  the  custom  appears  not  to  have  been  universal,  but  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  priests  (comp.  Philo,  Dc  Circumcisione  ed.  Mang  ii.  p.  210,  and 
the  testimony  of  Origen).  Accordingly  the  possibility  of  a  connection  between  the 
Israelitish  circumcision  and  Egypt  must  be  admitted,  although  it  is  embarrassed 
by  the  account  of  Gen.  xxii.  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  but  the  matter  does  not 
admit  of  a  satisfactory  settleinent  (3).]  Wholly  to  be  rejected  is  another  view,  which 
derives  the  practice  from  the  Canaan  itish  Saturn-worship.  The  narrative  in  Gen. 
xxxiv.  shows  that  it  was  not  originally  a  Canaanitish  usage,  and  the  myth  in 
Pseudo- Sanclwniathon  (ed.  Orelli,  p.  36),  that  Chronos,  to  avert  his  father's  wrath, 
circumcised  himself  and  his  companions,  does  not  even  prove  that  the  Phcenicians 
viewed  circumcision  as  a  consecration  to  Saturn.  The  hypothesis,  which  in  recent 
times  has  repeatedly  been  put  forth  with  confidence,  that  circumcision  in  Israel 
is  simply  a  milder  form  of  the  mutilations  performed  in  the  religions  of  Western 
Asia  in  honor  of  the  Deity,  cannot  adduce  a  shadow  of  argument  in  its  favor. 
Mutilation  absolutely  excluded  from  the  congregation  of  God,  Deut.  xxiii.  2. 
But  even  from  a  purely  physical  point  of  view,  circumcision  was  viewed  as  increas- 
ing instead  of  destroying  the  power  of  reproduction. 

_  (1)  [Comp.  the  art.  "  Beschneidung"  in  Herzog,  ii.  p.  343  1?.,  and  "  Circumci- 
sion" in  Schafl!'s  Herzog,  vol.  i.;  also  F.  W.  Schultz  in  Zockler's  Handbuch  der 
theol  Wissenschnften,  i.  p.  239  ff.j. 

(2)  So  f.^.  Baur,  "  Ueber  die  ursprilngliche  Bedeutung  des  Passahfestes  un<?. 
desBeschneidungsritus,"  Tiii.  Zeitschr.  1832. 
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(3)  [In  Josh.  V.  4  ff.  we  are  told  that  circumcision  was  neglected  during  the 
wandering  in  tlie  desert,  and  hence  had  to  be  reintroduced  before  the  entrance  of 
the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  According  to  Ex.  iv.  34  ff.  (see  §  88)  it 
was  neglected  in  the  case  of  a  son  of  Moses.  We  see  from  this  how  necessary  it 
is  to  guard  against  the  inference  that  because  a  command  was  not  observed,  it 
therefore  did  not  exist.] 


Continuation  :  Religious  Import  of  Circumcision  in  the  Old  Testament.     The  Giving 

of  a  Name. 

To  understand  the  Old  Testament  meaning  of  circumcision,  we  must  start  from  the 
fact  that,  according  to  Gen.  xvii.,  it  was  instituted  before  Isaac,  the  son  of 
promise,  was  begotten.  It  obviously  presupposes  that  the  natural  life  is  tainted 
by  impurity,  which  must  be  removed  in  those  who  are  called  to  covenant  fellow- 
ship with  God.  Circumcision  may  be  named,  with  Ewald,  "the  offering  of  the 
body  ;"  and  this  is  carried  out  in  a  way  that  shall  declare  the  propagation  of  the 
race  of  revelation  to  be  consecrated  to  God  (1).  The  Old  Testament  nowhere  gives 
expression  to  the  idea,  which  many  entertain,  that  the  propitiation  of  God's  jus- 
tice is  a  distinct  element  in  the  rite,  expressed  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood. 
This  thought  is  not  contained  in  Gen.  xvii.  14,  where  the  cutting  off  of  the  un- 
circumcised  is  simply  the  punishment  of  disobedience.  Nor  does  the  idea  lie  in 
the  passage  adduced  by  Ewald  (2),  Ex.  iv.  24  ff.  As  Moses  is  returning  to 
Egypt,  Jehovah  falls  on  him — such  is  the  expression — to  slay  him  (which  probably 
indicates  a  mortal  sickness).  Then  Zipporah  cuts  off  her  son's  foreskin,  and  with 
it  (3)  touches  his,  i.e.  (on  the  most  probable  interpretation)  Moses'  feet,  and  says, 
"A  bloody  bridegroom  (D'O^-jrin)  art  thou  to  me."  "So  He  let  him  go.  She 
s-didiMoody  IridegroominxQiexence  to  the  circumcision."  The  most  obvious  ex- 
planation of  the  passage  is,  that  Moses  had  omitted  the  circumcision  of  his  son — • 
his  eldest  son,  it  seems — probably  because  Zipporah,  the  mother,  objected  to  the 
dangerous  operation.  For  this  he  is  punished  ;  for,  as  Knobel  well  observes, "  he 
who  is  to  bring  Pharaoh  to  do  his  duty  to  God's  firstborn  must  fulfil  his  own 
duty  to  the  firstborn  son  who  is  under  him,  but  belongs  to  God."  To  save  her 
husband,  Zipporah  performs  the  circumcision,  but  tells  him  that  she  is  united  to 
him  in  a  marriage  the  children  of  which  must  be  bought  with  blood.  The 
Ralhinical  exegesis  is,  that  the  mother  calls  the  son  \r}T\  [spouse]  upon  his  circum- 
cision, as  the  Arabs  use  the  verb  hhathana  of  circumcision.  The  act  of  circum- 
cision would,  on  this  view,  be  regarded  as  a  betrothal  of  the  new-born  offshoot 
of  the  people  to  the  covenant  God  (4).  But  this  whole  interpretation  is  opposed 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  Moses,  and  not  the  child,  that  is  in  danger  of  death  because 
the  circumcision  is  omitted  (5).  Moreover,  and  this  consideration  is  decisive,  the 
Old  Testament  applies  the  symbol  of  the  bridal  and  marriage  relation  only  to  the 
fellowship  of  God  with  His  people — -not  to  His  fellowship  with  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  nation.  Circumcision  is  essentially  distinguished  from  Christian 
baptism  by  not  constituting  an  immediate,  personal  relation  between  God  and  the 
recipient  of  the  ordinance.  It  does  not  operate  as  an  individual  means  of  grace. 
Circumcision  is  no  vehicle  of  sanctifying  forces,  as  it  makes  no  demand  in  refer- 
ence to  the  internal  state  of  the  recipient ;  of  whom  no  more  is  presupposed  than 
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that  ho  is  by  birth  of  Israelitish  descent,  or,  if  a  born  heathen,  has  been  externally 
incorporated  into  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  The  rite  effects  admission  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  covenant  people  as  an  02)us  operatum,  securing  to  the  individual 
as  a  member  of  the  nation  his  share  in  the  promises  and  saving  benefits  granted 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole  (6).  On  the  other  hand,  circumcision  certainly  makes 
ethical  demands  on  him  who  has  received  it.  It  binds  him  to  obedience  to  God, 
whose  covenant  sign  he  bears  in  his  body  and  to  a  blameless  walk  before  Him  (cf. 
Gen.  xvii.  1).  Thus  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  renewal  and  fUTification  of  heart.  This 
signification  of  the  rite  is  in  the  Old  Testament  specially  brought  out  in  the  use  of 
the  phrase,  uncircumcision  of  hearty  to  denote  a  want  of  receptivity  for  the  things 
of  God,  Lev.  xxvi.  41,  Jer.  ix.  25  (Ezek.  xliv.  7)  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
purification  of  the  heart,  by  which  it  becomes  receptive  for  the  things  of  God,  and 
capable  of  executing  God's  will,  is  called  circumcision  of  the  heart,  Dcut.  x.  l(j, 
xxx.  6  (Jer.  iv.  4),  etc.  (7). 

With  circumcision  was  combined  the  naming  of  the  child,  which  although  it  is 
first  expressly  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  59,  ii.  21,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  con- 
nection of  Gen.  xvii.  5  with  what  follows  and  xxi.  3  f.  By  this  it  is  signified 
that  his  name  expresses  his  having  a  place  in  the  divine  covenant  (8).  How  fre- 
quently the  giving  of  a  name  was  in  Israel  an  act  of  religious  confession,  is  seen 
in  the  meanings  of  numerous  biblical  proper  names  (9). 

(1)  [H.  Schultz,  p.  401  ;  F.  W.  Schultz,  in  Zockler's  HandMch,  i.  p.  240  ;  Koh- 
ler,  i.  p.  112,  regard  circumcision  (since  the  rite  is  a  purification  of  the  seat  and 
spring  of  life)  as  a  symbol  of  the  purification  and  sanctification  of  the  whole  life. 
That  it  binds  those  who  receive  it,  since  they  are  thereby  brought  into  the  cov- 
enant community,  to  the  sanctification  of  the  life,  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
section,  but  whether  it  directly  signifies  this  is  another  question.  A  peculiar 
view  of  circumcision  is  given  in  Bestmann's  Geschichte  der  christl.  Sitte  i.  p.  53, 
and  248.] 

(2)  Cf.  Ewald,  Antiquities,  p.  92  f.     Also  Baur,  I.e. 

(3)  J?4i?l  Hiphil,  as  Isa.  vi.  7.  The  V-^}  is  the  foreskin.  The  expression  does 
not  mean  "  cast  it  at  his  feet." 

(4)  It  is  natural  to  apply  to  the  child  under  the  knife  of  circumcision  the 
account  of  the  closing  of  the  covenant  in  Ezek.  xvi.  6  ff.  :  "I  said  to  thee  when 
thou  wast  lying  in  thy  blood,  Live.  And  I  sware  to  thee,  and  entered  into  cov- 
enant with  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  be  mine." — The  further  inter2:)retation,  that 
the  flowing  of  the  blood  contains  a  propitiation  for  the  inborn  guilt  and  impurity 
of  human  nature,  might  be  accepted  ;  but  Baur's  notion  that  the  jiassage  implies 
that  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  a  propitiation  offered  to  a  threatening  power  of 
nature,  to  a  gloomy  fate,  gives  the  ordinance  a  sense  directly  opposed  to  the  Old 
Testament  faith  in  God. 

(5)  As  rightly  observed  by  Deyling,  de  sponso  sa?iguinum,  in  his  Observationes 
Sacrai,  ii.  p.  152  ff. 

(6)  On  this  point,  comp.  Zezschwitz,  I.e.  i.  p.  222  f. 

(7)  Other  ends  contemplated  by  circumcision,  and  expressed  by  ancient  writers, 
must  be  viewed  as  at  best  secondary :  such  is  the  dietetic  use  of  the  rite,  which, 
says  Herod,  ii.  37,  is  observed  KaOapioTr/rog  eIvekev  ;  or  the  surgical  value,  men- 
tioned ])y  Philo,  I.e.  p.  211,  as  the  best  means  against  carbuncle;  or  the  value 
for  the  growth  of  the  nation,  also  mentioned  by  Philo,  of  an  observance  that  in- 
creases fecundity.  But  Philo  also  views  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  purification  of  the 
soul. 

(8)  Hence  in  later  times  Jewish  proselytes  were  wont  to  take  new  names. 
Particulars  in  my  article  "Name,"  iu  Herzog's  Encyh,  x.  p,  193  if. 
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(9)  The  names  of  every  nation  are  an  important  monument  of  national  spirit 
and  manners,  and  thus  the  Hebrew  names  bear  important  testimony  to  the  pecul- 
iar vocation  of  this  nation.  No  nation  of  antiquity  has  sucli  a  proportion  of 
names  of  religious  import.  The  collection  in  Matth.  Hiller's  Onomasticum  Sacrum, 
170(3,  which  requires  to  be  sifted,  contains  more  than  a  hundred  such  names  of 
men  (conip.  also  Jerome,  De  Nomialbus  Hehiuucis,  Opp.  ed.  Vail,  iii.)  ;  and  how 
very  common  these  names  were,  is  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  long  list  of  names, 
e.g.,  in  Chronicles.  (Tliere  are  far  fewer  religious  names  of  women,  in  compar- 
ison with  secular  names,  especially  those  taken  from  favorite  animals,  plants,  etc. 
Many  names  of  men,  too,  are  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom  (See  Simonis, 
0/iomast.  V.  T.  p.  393  If.j,  which  is  explicable  from  the  early  nomadic  life  of  the 
nation.)  The  older  of  these  names  are  generally  compounded  with  /N,  less  often 
Avith  'IJy  and  "Hi'  (cf.  §  47,  and  Ewald's  Lehrhuch,  8th  ed.  §  G7  ff.)  ;  while  later, 
especially  from  David's  time,  they  chiefly  appear  compounded  with  Hiri'.  Tliey 
express  something  in  regard  to  God's  attributes,  or  His  almighty,  rigliteous,  and 
gracious  rule,  and  the  like  ;  or  they  express  thanks,  hopes,  and  petitions  to  God. 
bome  names  contain  regular  formuUe  of  prayer  ;  as,  for  example,  El-yo-enai  (1 
Chron.  iii.  34,  iv.  3G,  vii.  8)  —  To  Jehovah  are  mine  eyes  (directed)  ;  Hodawyah 
(Iii.  24,  v.  24)  =  Thank  Jehovah.  Specially  noticeable  is  the  female  name 
Hatslel-poni  (iv.  3)  =  Give  shade,  Thou  who  turnest  to  me  Thy  countenance 
(Ewald,  I.e.  p.  680).  The  meaning  of  these  names  was  generally  obvious, 
though  sometimes  niri'  especially  was  much  shortened.  (On  the  last  point,  see 
the  statements  of  Caspari,  Ueber  Micha  den  Moradhiten,  p.  8  fl:.).  Often,  no  doubt, 
the  giving  of  such  religious  names  was  a  mere  matter  of  custom  ;  even  Ahab  gave 
his  two  sons  by  Jezebel  names  compounded  with  HID'  (Ahaziah  and  Joram).  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  in  many  cases  the  choice  of  the  name  (which  seems  to 
have  been  often  made  liy  the  mother.  Gen.  xxix.  32  ff.,  chap.  xxx.  ;  1  Sam.  i.  20, 
iv.  21)  was  an  act  of  religious  confession  on  the  part  of  the  parents. — A  religious 
consecration  for  girls  is  neither  prescribed  at  the  institution  of  circumcision,  nor 
at  a  later  date.  This  agrees  with  the  dependent  position  of  woman,  who  has  a 
part  in  national  and  covenant  life  only  as  the  partner  of  man — as  wife  and  mother 
(See  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  i.  p.  238).  Girls  are  said  to  have  been  named 
when  weaned. 


THIRD    DOCTKINE. 

DIVINE  RETRIBUTION. 

§89. 

Blessing  and  Curse. 

As  the  people  bound  themselves  when  the  covenant  was  concluded  to  observe 
the  law,  so  Jehovah  on  His  part  binds  Himself  to  fulfil  to  the  nation,  so  long  as 
it  observes  its  obligations,  all  the  promises  He  makes,  and  to  grant  it  the  fulness 
of  His  blessing  ;  but  in  the  opposite  case,  to  execute  on  the  people  the  punish- 
ment of  a  breach  of  covenant.  For  if  man  turns  against  God,  God  turns  against 
him.  Comp.,  as  main  passage.  Lev.  xxvi.  23  f.  ;  also  Deut.  xxxii.  21  ;  Ps.  xviii. 
26  f.  (1).  The  jus  talionis,  the  principle  that  a  man  is  dealt  with  as  he  himself 
deals,  is,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  penal  justice  in  Mosaism,  Ex.  xxi.  23  f.  (cf. 
§  99).  As  the  whole  theocracy  is  purely  earthly,  blessing  and  curse  are  confined 
to  the  life  on  earth.  Where  the  will  of  the  holy  God  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  every 
action,  there  must  also  His  righteous  rule  be  seen  in  the  corresponding  lot  of 
man.     The  nation  in  its  ordinary  life,  as  well  as  its  history,  must  display  the 
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orderings  of  divine  retribution.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  when 
Mosaism  teaches  that  piety  brings  good  fortune,  and  godlessness  misfortune,  this 
does  not  justify  one  in  arguing  directly  from  every  misfortune  to  a  corresponding 
sin,  and  from  every  piece  of  good  fortune  to  corresponding  righteousness.  For 
God  sometimes  shows  patience  toward  the  wicked,  Gen.  xv.  16,  and  spares  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  righteous,  xviii.  2G  ff.  ;  while,  conversely,  the  righteous  are 
proved  and  purified  by  affliction  (as  in  the  history  of  Joseph).  But  in  the  end, 
man's  earthly  lot  must  correspond  to  his  desert. 

The  divine  blessing  in  a  single  tcoj'd  is  Life,  D'l'n,  Deut.  xxx.  15  f.  ;  comp. 
also  iv.  1,  viii.  1  (2)  ;  especially  frequent  in  the  Proverbs,  xii.  28,  viii.  35,  and 
elsewhere.  Life  embraces  all  the  good  things  that  pertain  to  earthly  prosperity  : 
long  life  on  the  blessed  soil  of  the  promised  land,  Ex.  xx.  12,  Deut.  iv.  40,  xi.  9 
if.,  xxx.  20  (3)  ;  the  blessing  of  children,  fertility  of  the  soil,  victory  over 
enemies.  Lev.  xxvi,  3  ff.,  Deut.  xxviii.  1  ff.  ;  compare,  in  illustration,  passages  in 
the  Proverbs  like  iii.  2,  iv.  10,  etc.  But  it  is  not  these  earthly  benefits  in  them- 
selves that  make  up  life, — as  has  been  often  charged  by  those  who  accuse  the  Old 
Testament  of  gross  Eudemonism.  The  idea  that  a  godless  man  possessing  such 
external  good  things  is  really  to  be  felicitated  cannot  be  entertained  from  the 
moral  standpoint  of  Mosaism  ;  but  the  earthly  good  things  form  a  state  of  felicity 
only  when  the  possession  of  them  is  united  with  the  experience  of  the  gracious 
presence  of  the  covenant  God,  so  that  they  are  pledges  of  His  favor.  Thus,  in 
the  leading  passage  Lev.  xxvi.,  the  whole  promise  of  earthly  happiness  closes  in  ver. 
11  with  the  words  :  "And  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among  you  ;  and  my  soul  shall 
not  abhor  you.  And  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  people."  Hence  it  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Mosaism  when  David,  Ps.  iv. 
8,  says  that  he  would  not  exchange  his  heart's  delight  in  God  for  the  abundance  of 
the  godless  ;  when,  xvi.  2,  5,  he  praises  Jehovah  as  the  highest  good  ;  or  when, 
Ps.  Ixiii.  4,  he  says,  "Thy  favor  is  better  than  life  ;"  only  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment standpoint,  as  such,  does  not  permit  the  godly  to  look  away  from  earthly 
reward,  but  rather  demands  that  outward  prosperity  shall  ultimately  confirm  the 
fellowship  with  God  in  which  the  godly  knows  himself  to  stand  (4).— The 
pattern  of  individual  prosperity  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  life  of  the  patriarchs 
in  friendship  with  God,  and  in  the  rich  experience  of  His  blessing  ;  their  end 
"in  peace,  in  a  good  old  age,"  as  the  expression  runs,  Gen.  xv.  15,  xxv.  8,  etc., 
full  of  confident  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  resting  on  their 
descendants,  xlvlii.  21,  1.  24,  etc.  (cf.  1  Kings  ii.  4).  The  picture  of  the  happy 
state  of  the  7?«^w?i— separated  from  the  nations  of  the  earth,  endowed  with  the 
rich  yield  of  its  land,  victorious  over  all  its  foes,  blessed  in  the  experience  of  the 
grace  of  its  God- — is  drawn  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  27-20. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  breaking  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 
people  issues  in  the  withdraiml  of  all  these  blessings,— ^horten'mg  of  life,  childless- 
ness, scarcity  and  famine, — that  Israel  may  know  that  it  possesses  all  natural 
blessings  only  as  the  gift  of  God  (comp.,  as  a  main  passage,  Hos.  ii.  8  ff.)  ;  also 
political  misfortune,  defeat  by  foes  (5).  And  the  punishment  culminates  when 
the  servant  of  Jehovah  who  refuses  to  serve  his  God  is  delivered  into  bondage  to 
other  nations— when  Israel  is  banished  from  the  house  of  God  (as  it  is  expressed 
in  IIos.  ix.  15),  and  therefore  from  the  land  with  which  the  theocracy  is  connected, 
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and  scattered  among  all  nations  as  a  timid,  despised,  maltreated  people  ;  comp., 
as  main  passages  for  these  details.  Lev.  xxvi.  14-39  (6),  Deut.  xxviii.  15  ff.  If 
the  disasters  of  heathen  nations  are  a  witness  of  the  powerlessness  of  their  gods, 
Israel's  disasters,  on  the  contrary,  aj-e  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  Israel's  God  and 
of  His  retributive  justice;  of.,  especially,  Deut.  xxxii.  39:  "See  now^  that  I, 
I,  am  He,  and  there  is  no  god  beside  me  :  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive  ;  I  wound, 
and  I  heal:  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand."  Hence, 
the  Old  Testament  history  is  not  marked  by  that  mendacious  patriotism  which 
conceals  national  adversity  (7). 

(1)  Lev.  xxvi.  23  f.  :  "If  ye  walk  contrary  to  me  flp,  "3;'  Drip'^n),  I  also  will 
walk  contrary  to  you  f^.j^^  Dpo;*  'J^-^X  'i??'7ri))."  — Ps.xviii.  2G  f.  ;  see  §  48. 

(2)  Deut.  XXX.  15  :  "  Bee  I  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,''  etc.  ;  viii. 
1  :  "Ye  shall  keep  the  commandments,  that  ye  may  live." 

(3)  Ex.  XX,  12  :  "  That  thy  days  may  be  long,''  'etc.  ;  Deut.  xxx.  20  :  "  This 
is  thy  life  and  the  length  of  thy  days,  that  thou  mayest  dwell  in  the  land  which 
Jehovah  sware  unto  thy  fathers." 

(4)  With  this  point  is  connected  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution  in 
the  Hhokhma  (§  245  ff.) 

(5)  i'oar  judicial  plagues  are  prominently  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xiv.  21  and  other 
passages, — sword,  famine,  wild  beasts,  and  pestilence. 

(G)  The  punishments  form  a  climax  ;  if  the  first  does  not  succeed,  "  then  I  will 
punish  you  seven  times  more  for  your  sins,  and  break  your  haughtiness  of  heart," 
Lev.  xxvi.  18  f.  ;  and  if  this  too  fails,  still  severer  chastisements  ensue,  ver.  23  If. 

(7)  Of.  the  remarks  of  M.  v.  liTiebuhr,  History  of  Assur  and  Babel,  p.  5,  where 
the  veracity  of  the  Old  Testament  history  is  justly  contrasted  with  the  patriotic 
lies  of  heathen  chroniclers. 

§  90. 

Solution  of  the  Apparent    Contradiction   hetween  Divine  Election  and    the  Mosaic 
Doctrine  of  Eetrihution.     Attacks  on  the  latter. 

But  if  Israel  by  breaking  the  covenant  is  exposed  to  God's  judgment  and  re- 
jected, this  seems  to  nullify  God's  decree  of  election  and  the  realization  of  the 
aim  of  His  kingdom,  which,  though  secured  by  God's  covenant  oath,  is  again 
dependent  on  man's  action.  But  to  this  difficulty  Mosaism  provides  an  answer. 
God^s  compassionate  love  is  higher  than  •His  peiial  justice,  as  is  already  liinted  in  the 
relation  of  Ex.  xx.  6  to  ver.  5,  and  especially  is  expressed  in  xxxiv.  6  f.  (cf.  Deut. 
vii.  9).  God's  faithfulness  cannot  be  broken  by  man's  faithlessness.  His  judg- 
ments have  a  fixed  end,  and  therefore  are  always  in  measure,  as  is  taught  in  the 
beautiful  parable  in  Isa.  xxviii.  23-29.  They  are  so  executed  that  Israel  is  thereby 
brought  back  to  God,  and  the  perfecting  of  God's  kingdom  secured.  Israel  is  not 
annihilated  in  the  judgment  ;  even  in  banishment,  in  dispersion  among  the  nations, 
it  must  not  coalesce  with  them,  but  be  preserved  as  a  separate  nation  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  vocation.  The  passages  in  which  the  Pentateuch  solves  the 
apparently  insoluble  contradiction  in  the  divine  decrees,  by  presenting  the  pros- 
pect of  a  future  restoration  of  Israel,  are  the  following  : — Lev.  xxvi.  44,  "  When 
they  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither  will  1 
abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant  with  them."  If 
they  now  turn  to  Jehovah,  He,  remembering  his  covenant,  will  take  again  them 
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as  His  people  cind  hung  them  back.  See  Deut.  .\xxii.  3G  fC.,  but  especially  the 
chief  passage,  Deut.  xxx.  1  li.  :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things 
are  come  upon  thee,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  among  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  driven  thee,  and  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  His 
voice  :  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon 
thee,  and  will  gather  thee  again  from  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  scattered  thee.  If  any  of  thine  be  driven  out  unto  the  outmost  parts  of 
heaveu,  from  thence  will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather  thee,  and  from  thence  will  He 
fetch  thee  :  and  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers 
possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it ;  and  He  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee 
above  thy  fathers."  The  final  restoration  of  the  people  is,  according  to  this,  an 
act  of  God;  but  it  is  eiiected  hy  ethical  means,  through  the  conversionoi  the  people, 
for  the  order  of  God's  kingdom  excludes  all  magical  means.  The  end  of  this 
conversion  is  attained  when,  by  the  operation  of  divine  grace,  that  renovation  of 
heart  is  accomplished  in  virtue  of  which  the  law  is  no  longer  to  the  people  an  ex- 
ternal command,  but,  through  the  power  of  God,  the  cheerful  expression  of  their 
own  will  and  purpose.  For,  as  the  last-cited  passage  continues  (ver.  6),  "Then 
the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  witii  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest 
live."  Thus,  in  spite  of  man's  sin  and  faithlessness,  the  realization  of  the  divine 
decree  of  election,  the  perfecting  of  the  people  of  God,  is  firmly  based  in  God's 
faithfulness  and  mercy  (Rom.  xi.  25-36)  (1). 

The  attaches  made  on  Mosaism  hy  Deists  and  hy  later  theologians,  on  account  of  its 
doctrine  of  retribution,  rest  mainly  on  the  assertion  that  Mosaism  has  no  higher 
motives  to  present  in  favor  of  obedience  to  the  law  than  the  selfish  desire  of  re- 
ward and  the  fear  of  punishment  ;  that  this  national  delusion,  as  De  Wette  calls 
the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  retribution,  made  the  nation  of  Israel  vastly  unhappy, 
and  engendered  a  gloomy  view  of  life,  which  destroys  the  fair  harmony  of 
man  with  the  world,  in  which  the  Greek  appears  so  nobly  (3)  ;  while,  finally, 
objection  is  made  to  the  absence  of  a  doctrine  of  future  retribution. — The  general 
answer  to  these  objections  is  contained  in  our  previous  statements.  A  morality 
which  rests  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  the  elective  grace  and  providential  faithful- 
ness of  the  covenant  God,  and  whose  doctrine  of  the  good  culminates  in  the 
prominence  assigned  to  fellowship  with  this  God,  cannot  surely  be  accused  of 
gross,  sensuous  Eudemonism.  It  is  certainly  a  limitation  in  Mosaism,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  higher  stage  of  New  Testament  revelation,  that  fellowship  with  God 
cannot  be  thought  of  apart  from  corresponding  earthly  blessings,  and  that  life  is 
not  yet  understood  as  life  everlasting  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earnest  way 
in  which  ISIosaism  carries  out  the  postulate  of  a  moral  government  of  the  world, 
the  manner  in  which  it  forbids  all  fatalistic  consolation  in  adversity  and  arouses 
the  conscience  of  the  sufferer,  and  in  general,  the  way  in  which  it  instils  into  the 
whole  life  reverence  for  a  holy,  divine  power  present  in  all  human  events,  elevate 
this  religion  far  above  all  forms  of  heathenism.  Thus  the  moral  life  of  Israel  has 
a  freshness  and  energy  which  stand  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  the  Egyptian 
civilization,  which  is  ever  busy  only  with  thoughts  concerning  death  and  the 
future  state  (3), 
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(1)  The  application  of  this  law  of  divine  grace  to  a  single  family — viz.  that  of 
David — is  given  in  3  Sam.  vii.  14  If. 

(2)  See  especially  an  essay  by  De  Wette,  wliich  in  other  respects  contains 
much  that  is  good,  "Beitrag  zur  Charakteristik  des  Hebraismus, "  in  Daub's 
and  Creuzer's  Studien,  iii.  p.  241  if. 

(3)  Yet  the  foundation  of  a  hope  of  mimortality  that  is  full  of  meaning — such 
a  hope  as  can  only  arise  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  the  vanquishing  of  death 
— is  laid  in  the  institution  of  a  fellowship  of  man  with  God,  the  ever-living. 
The  imperishableness  of  this  fellowship  is  felt  to  be  sure,  in  the  first  instance, 
because  God's  eternity  secures  the  everlasting  duration  of  His  people  (cf.  Ps.  cii. 
28  f.)  ;  but  the  growing  intensity  with  which,  in  the  further  development  of 
the  Old  Testament  religion,  fellowship  with  God  becomes  the  experience  of  indi- 
vidual saints,  serves  to  arouse  a  presentiment  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  indi- 
vidual also  (see  my  Gommejitationes,  p.  71  tl.).  [Art.  "  Volk  Gottes."j  We  shall 
connect  with  this  point  in  the  Prophetic  Eschatology  (comp.  §  225  f.). 


SECOND   CnAPTEK. 

THE     THEOCKACY. 

§91. 

The  Idea  of  the  Divine  Kingship. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  commonwealth  founded  by  Moses  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  God, — deoKparca,  as  Josephus,  who  seems  to  have  invented  this  word, 
calls  it  (1).  Jehovah  is  the  King  of  Israel.  The  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  divine 
kingship  expresses,  not  God's  general  relation  of  power  toward  the  world  (as 
being  its  creator  and  supporter),  but  the  special  relation  of  His  government 
toward  His  elect  people  (2).  The  patriarchs  called  Him  lord  and  Shepherd, 
and  it  is  not  until  He  has  formed  a  people  for  Himself  by  bringing  Israel  up  out 
of  Egypt  that  He  is  called,  Ex.  xv.  18,  "He  who  is  King  for  ever  and  ever."  But 
the  real  beginning  of  His  kingly  rule  was  on  that  day  on  which  He  bound  the 
tribes  of  Israel  into  a  community  by  the  promulgation  of  the  law  and  the  forming 
of  the  legal  covenant :  "Then  He  became  King  in  Jeshurun,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  5  (3). 
The  idea  of  the  divine  kingship  is  therefore  connected  with  that  of  the  Holy 
One  and  Creator  of  Israel  ;"  comp.  Isa.  xliii.  15,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  19.  On  the  divine 
kingship  in  Israel,  compare  also  the  passages,  Num.  xxiii.  21  ;  Isa.  xli.  21,  xliv. 
0  ;  Ps.  X.  16.  In  Ps.  xlviii.  3,  Jehovah  is  called  the  "Great  King  ;"  in  xxiv.  7  flf., 
the  "King  of  Glory."  Although  He  has  been  the  King  of  His  people  in  all 
ages,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  12,  He  will  not  become  the  King  of  the  nations  until  a  future 
time,  when  He  comes  in  the  last  revelation  of  His  kingdom  (4).  In  Him,  as 
King,  all  political  2)oiccrs  are  united  (their  earthly  bearers  are  only  Jehovah's 
organs)  ;  church  and  state,  if  we  may  speak  thus,  are  here  joined  in  immediate 
union.  As  King,  He  is  the  Laiogiver  and  Judge  of  His  people,  Isa.  xxxiii.  22. 
Legal  and  civil  regulations  are  but  an  efflux  of  the  divine  will.  Some  things, 
indeed,  that  rest  on  usage  are  adhered  to  or  tolerated  on  account  of  the 
GKATipoaapdia  of  the  people  (comp.  Matt.  xix.  8)  ;  still  even  these  things  are  limited 
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and  regulated  by  provisions  of  the  law.     Lastly,  as  King,  God  is  also  the  lender 

of  His  peopW  s  army  (5)  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21)  ;  Israel  forms  the  hosts  of  Jehovah, 
Ex.  xii.  41  (mrr  niX^^f)  (He  goes  before  them  as  leader  in  the  combat,  Num.  x. 
35)  ;  Israel's  battles  are  niri'  niOO/D,  Num.  xxi.  14.  An  example  of  this  is  the  first 
battle  with  Amalek,  in  which  Israel  conquers  by  Moses'  hands  held  up  in  prayer 
(Ex.  xvii.  8-16)  (6). 

(1)  Josephus  says  in  his  book  c.  Ap.  ii.  17  :  "  Ot  iiev  fiovapxiaig,  ol  de  rale  oAiyuv 
SwacTEiaiQ,  aTi'AoL  6e  To'ig  TrXf'/Bemv  entTpeipav  rfjv  i^ovciav  tuv  noTiiTevficiTuv.  '0  6'i^fj.iT£pog 
vofioQETrjg  eLQ  fjiiv  Toinuv  ovdorinvv  aTTslchv,  ug  6'av  Tcg  e'nroi  liiaaa/ievog  tov /.oyov,  6  e  o  k  p  a- 
T iav  anidii^e  to  7To?uTev/j.a,  Oeu  rfjv  apxvv  Kal  to  upaToq  avaOEic,^  Kal  neiaac  slg  ekeIvov  anavTaQ 
(Kpopdv,''^  etc. 

(2)  The  nation  therefore  calls  on  God  as  its  King  in  this  specific  sense,  Ps.  xliv. 
5,  Ixviii.  25,  etc. 

(8)  The  subject  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  5  is  Jehovah  ;  it  is  quite  wrong  to  take  Moses 
for  the  subject. 

(4)  This  will  be  further  shown  in  the  Prophetic  Theology  (comp.  §  227  f.). 

(5)  'LrpaTTjyix:  avroKpnTup,  as  Josephus  expresses  himself  (A/it.  iv.  8.  41). 

(6^  Tlie  description  of  the  theocratic  regulations  is  most  fitly  divided  into 
two  sections  :  in  the  first,  we  have  to  exhibit  the  whole  theocratic  organism, 
and,  along  with  this,  to  treat  of  the  connected  ordinances  of  law  and  justice  ; 
in  the  second,  we  have  to  delineate  the  ordinances  of  worship. 


FIRST   DOCTRINE. 


THE  THEOCRATIC  ORGANISM,  AND  THE  ORDINANCES  OF  LAW  AND 
JUSTICE  CONNECTED  THEREWITH. 

I.    THE   THEOCRATIC    ORGANIZATION   OF    THE    PEOPLE. 

§93. 

The  Dhision  into  Tribes.     Israel's  Representation  before  JeTiovah. 

The  natural  division  of  the  people  is  into  twelve,  or,  as  Joseph  receives  double 
tribal  rights  in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gen.  xlviii.  5),  thirteen  tribes,  r\i[3?3  or 
O'P?'^  (LXX  (pvlai), — the  former  of  these  words  apparently  designating  the 
tribes  more  in  their  genealogical  division  and  natural  relations,  the  latter  (ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  of  C^^^j  Sceptre)  more  their  political  constitution  (1). 
But  although  Levi  received  no  special  tribal  territory,  the  number  twelve  still 
remains  for  all  political  relations  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  Levi  is 
numbered,  the  two  tribes  of  Joseph  appear  as  only  one  (2).  Thus,  in  the 
prophecy  in  Ezek.  xlviii.,  in  speaking  of  the  division  of  the  land,  vers.  1-7,  23- 
28,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  are  reckoned  as  two  tribes  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  in 
vers.  30-35,  where  it  is  said  that  the  twelve  gates  in  the  New  Jerusalem  shall  be 
called  by  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  Josejih  is  reckoned  as  but  one  tribe 
(3). — These  twelve  tribes  together  form  the  priestly  kingdom  (D'jnb  r^D^pD, 
Ex.  xix.  6).  But  though  Korah  and  his  company  are  so  far  in  the  right,  Num. 
xvi.  3,   that   "all  the  congregation  are   holy  together,    and  the  Lord  is  among 
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them,"  yet  the  idea  is  inadequately  realized.  On  account  of  their  uncleanness 
and  sinfulness  (comp.  Ex.  xix.  21,  etc.),  the  congregation  are  able  to  draw  near 
to  God  only  by  means  of  a  propltlatM/i  (comp.  §  127).  Every  one  who  at  twenty 
years  of  age  entered  the  army  of  Jehovah  had  to  pay  at  the  mustering  the  sum  of 
half  a  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  as  "i^^,  "covering,"  propitiation,  Ex.  xxx.  11- 
16, — the  rich  giving  no  more  and  the  poor  no  less,  because  they  are  equal  in 
God's  sight  (comp.  §  136,  4).  A  whole  series  of  other  institutions  is  directed  to 
such  propitiation  ;  but  this  thought  is  pre-eminently  expressed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  representative  body  between  Jehovah  and  the  people.  A  jn'iesthood 
springing  out  of  natural  relations  existed  even  before  the  time  of  Moses,  comp.  Ex. 
xix.  22.  In  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  the  father  appears  as  the  priestly  inter- 
cessor for  his  family  (comp.  also  Job  i.  5),  or  the  prince  as  priest  to  his  tribe,  as 
kingship  and  priesthood  were  united  in  Melchisedek  ;  and  Jethro  also  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  the  spiritual  and  civil  chief  of  Midian  (jH'?!  ^?"')  Onk.  Ex.  ii. 
16,  iii.  1),  as  imam  and  sheikh.  Thus,  too,  the  priests  mentioned  in  Ex.  xix.  22 
must  have  possessed  the  priestly  dignity  in  virtue  of  a  higher  natural  position, 
whether,  as  Jewish  tradition  declares,  and  as  false  exegesis  finds  in  Gen.  xlix. 
3  (4),  the  priesthood  was  originally  connected  with  the  right  of  the  first-born, 
and  therefore  the  charge  of  the  public  worship  was  intrusted  to  the  first-born 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  (Mishna,  Setahim  xiv.  4)  (5), 
or  whether  those  elders  who  in  Ex.  xxiv.  11  are  called  ^S^^ty'  '^3  'Ti'X  (nobles) 
were  called  to  this  honor.  At  a  still  later  time  (Num.  xvi.  2)  it  is  the 
princes  of  the  congregation  (pl^  '^''''^})  who  are  its  representatives  (O'^'lp),  and 
especially  the  princes  of  the  tribe  of  the  first-born,  Reuben,  who  demand  a 
priesthood  on  the  broadest  basis. — But  all  claims  arising  from  the  right  of  nature 
are  set  aside  by  the  theocratic  law.  As  Israel  as  a  whole  is  a  holy  people  only  in 
virtue  of  the  divine  election,  and  as  all  the  regulations  of  the  covenant,  especially 
those  of  worship  (comp.  §  112),  rest  on  the  divine  enactment,  the  bestowing  of 
the  priesthood  can  also  be  only  an  act  of  divine  grace.  Those  only  whom  God 
Himself  has  called,  whom  He  has  brought  thither  and  sanctified  to  Himself  (Num. 
xvi.  7  compared  with  Heb.  v.  4),  are  permitted  to  draw  near  to  God  in  intercession 
for  the  people.  Certainly  "  out  of  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  for  the 
representative  must  have  a  natural  connection  with  the  peojjle  itself ;  but  Aaron 
and  his  sons  are  chosen  for  the  priesthood  from  the  midst  of  this  people  by 
the  divine  good  pleasure  (Ex.  xxviii.  1,  comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  28)  ;  they  receive  their 
priesthood  as  a  gift,  Num.  xviii.  7  (njno).  And  this  divine  act  of  election  took 
place  (see  Ex.  xxviii.  41,  xxix.  9)  earlier  than  the  occurrence  in  Ex.  xxxii.  (26)  if., 
when  the  tribe  of  Levi  won  for  itself  a  blessing,  through  its  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  Jehovah  (6).  From  that  time  forward,  however,  Levi  as  a  trile  appears  in  a 
mediatorial  position  between  Jehovah  and  the  people  (7)  ;  the  race  of  Aaron  rises 
from  its  midst  with  a  specific  priestly  prerogative,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
priesthood  itself  culminates  in  the  office  of  high  priest.  There  are  therefore  three 
grades  in  the  representation  of  the  people  before  Jehovah. 

(1)  The  tribal  constitution  which  (comp.  §  27)  was  formed  during  the  time  of 
the  people's  stay  in  Egypt  was  not  dissolved  by  Moses,  but  recognized  in  the 
theocratic  regulations.  Twelve  as  the  number  of  the  tribes  was  regarded  as  express- 
ing the  normal  state  of  the  covenant  people,  and  therefore  (Judg.  xxi.  17)    it  is 
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regarded  as  a  calamity,  to  be  avoided  at  any  price,  that  a  tribe  should  disappear 
out  of  Israel. — This  number  twelve  is  so  entirely  identified  with  the  normal  state 
of  the  theocracy,  that  it  continues  to  be  tlie  signature  of  God's  people  even  in. 
prophecy  (corap.  §  224).  In  tlieNew  Testament,  too,  the  twelve  tribes  continue  to 
be  the  type  of  the  covenant  people  (Acts  xxvi.  7  ;  Rev.  vii.  4  fE.),  to  which  the 
number  of  tiie  apostles  corresponds. 

(3)  [According  to  Wellliausen  (i.  p.  123  ff.,  and  especially  p.  148  ff.),  the  religious 
order  known  as  Levites  was  not  identical  witli  the  ancient  tribe  of  Levi.  The 
latter,  in  the  age  of  tlie  Judges,  disappeared  and  was  lost  among  the  dwellers  in 
the  wilderness  or  among  their  own  people  in  consequence  of  a  catastrophe  referred 
to  in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7.  This  history  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  in  his  view  supported  only  by 
that  passage,  regarded  as  a  prediction  after  the  event,  and  by  the  narrative  in  Gen. 
xxxiv.  The  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  explaining,  on  this  theory,  how  the  priestly 
order  ever  came  to  bear  the  name  of  Levites  he  himself  admits.  This  latter  fact  be- 
comes all  the  more  surprising,  on  Wellhausen's  assumption,  that  bad  associations 
were  connected  with  tlie  name  of  the  lost  tribe  of  Levi.  If  the  tribe  of  Levi,  like 
that  of  Simeon,  the  fate  of  which  it  is  claimed  to  have  shared,  once  possessed 
an  allotment  in  some  one  part  of  Palestine,  why  was  every  remembrance  of  it  lost, 
while  mention  is  made  of  the  allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  1  ff.)  ?  The  blessing  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  presents  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  Well- 
hausen's  view  ;  for  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  while  all  the  ether  utterances  in 
this  chapter  refer  to  tribes,  that  alone  concerning  Levi,  which  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  them,  is  to  be  referred  to  an  order  (comp.  Wellhausen,  p.  138  ff.  ;  against  him 
Bredenkamp,  p.  174  ;  Orelli,  in  Herzog,  2ded.,  art.  "  Levi,"  p.  629).  Observe  that 
even  the  position  of  the  utterance  appears  to  be  determined  by  the  genealogical 
point  of  view.  Wellhausen  himself  (p.  148)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tribe 
of  Levi  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  four  eldest  sons  of  Leah.  Thus  the  position 
of  the  utterance  after  that  concerning  the  two  other  sons  of  Leah  is  explained, 
■while  no  mention  is  made  of  Simeon.] 

(3)  So  also  in  Jacob's  blessing,  Gen.  xlix.,  and  in  that  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii. 

(4)  Comp.  the  Targums  of  Onlsclos  and  Jerus.  Onkelos  interprets,  "Three 
things  belonged  to  Reuben — ^birthright,  priesthood,  and  kingship."  Luthei  also 
translates,  "  The  chief  in  the  sacrifice." 

(5)  The  young  men  who  were  set  apart  by  Moses  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice  (Ex. 
xxiv.  5)  are  taken  by  Onkelos  as  the  first-born  sous,  and  the  priests  mentioned  in 
xix.  22,  24  are  so  understood  by  Rashi  and  Aben  Esra.  In  opposition  to  this  ex- 
planation of  the  latter  passage,  comp.  Vitringa,  Observed iones  Sacra,  i.  p.  284. 
[Article,  "Levi,  Leviten,  Levitenstadte,"  in  Herzog.] 

(6)  It  is  therefore  not  right  to  say  that  the  election  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  the 
2y7'iesthooil  was  a  reward  for  that  deed  (comp.  Phiio,  Vit.  Mas.  iii.  19). 

(7)  In  whatever  way  we  understand  the  difficult  passage  Ex.  xxxii.  29,  it  is 
clearly  indicated  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  9,  which  obviously  refers  to  Ex.  xxxii.,  that  the 
tribe,  by  its  zeal  for  Jehovah's  honor,  showed  itself  worthy  of  this  share  in  the 
priestly  honor  which  Aaron's  race  enjoyed  (comp.  §  29,  note  2).  [Wellhausen 
indeed  (comp.  p.  138  f.)  denies  this  reference,  and  finds  in  the  passage  the  tliought 
that  the  priest  must  act,  in  the  service  of  Jeliovah,  as  if  he  had  no  father,  mother, 
brother,  or  children  ;  for  in  order  to  become  a  priest  he  must  break  away  from  all 
family  bonds.  Of  the  latter  alleged  duty  the  history  says  nothing,  and  the  argument 
of  Wellhausen  from  the  history  of  Samuel  does  not  prove  it.  That  the  words 
"  neither  did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor  knew  he  his  own  children,"  even 
if  the  verbs  are  translated  in  the  present  tense,  would  not  be  accordant  with  his 
explanation,  is  felt  by  Wellhausen  himself.  That  one  should  forsake  not  only 
father  and  mother,  but  also  wife  and  children,  in  order  to  enter  the  priesthood, 
he  says,  could  hardly  have  been  the  rule.  The  case  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  is  only  men- 
tioned as  an  extreme  example  of  self-sacrifice.  In  no  case  can  we  infer  from  it 
that  celibacy  was  required,  but  only  that  the  priesthood  scarcely  gave  the  means 
of  support  to  a  man,  to  say  nothing  of  a  family  (!)  Dillmann,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  fast  the  reference  to  Ex.  xxxii.  29  (see  his  Commentar.  on  the  latter  passage). 
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Bredenkamp  (p.  174  ff.)  has  thoroughly  discussed  the  passage  in  opposition  to  Well- 
hausen.J  Deut.  x.  8  does  not  contradict  tliis,  since  this  passage  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  vers.  1-5  and  10  f.,  which  likewise  refer  to  Ex.  xxxii.  ff.  Vers.  6 
and  7  are  shown  by  their  whole  form  to  be  an  interpolation  which  interrupts  the 
close  connection  between  vers.  5  and  8.  We  may  conjecture,  in  view  of  ix.  20, 
that  the  author  of  this  gloss  made  the  insertion  in  order  to  indicate  the  accept- 
ance of  Moses'  prayer  on  behalf  of  Aaron,  wlio  died  much  later.  On  this  passage 
compare  especially  Ranke,  Unters,  i'der  den  Pentateuch,  ii.  p.  283.  Riehm,  on  the 
contrary  {Die  Oesetzgehung  Mosis  im  Lande  Monh,  p.  237  f .)  forces  again  on  Deuter- 
onomy a  gross  discrejiancy  from  the  book  of  Numbers,  as  if  the  former  book  rep- 
resents the  Levites  as  chosen  only  after  Aaron's  death,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
the  wandering  !— As  regards  the  sense  of  Ex.  xxxii.  29,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  view  which  sees  in  this  jjassage  a  repetition  of  the  words  in  which  ]\Ioses 
summons  the  Levites  to  execute  judgment  against  their  brethren,  as  a  sacritice 
well  pleasing  to  God,  is  not  only  liable  to  other  objections,  but  docs  not  conform 
to  the  strict  usage  of  Vav  consec.  cum  impcrf.  Instead  of  1i?><''l,  we  should  on  this 
view  look  i-ather,  as  in  iv,  26,  for  "^O^  TN.  From  the  common  use  of  the  expres- 
sion "  to  fill  the  hand"  (xxviii.  41,  xxix.  9  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  9),  we  should  be  led  to 
think  of  an  offering  of  consecration,  which  the  Levites  had  to  offer  up  after  the 
deed  was  executed,  in  reference  to  the  calling  which  was  now  set  before  them 
[so  also  Dillmann].  What  can  be  brought  against  this  explanation  has  been  best 
collected  by  J.  G.  Carpzov,  Ajiparatus  hist.  crit.  (intiquitatum  sacri  cod.,  p.  103  f. 
On  the  contrary,  even  Targ.  Jon.  finds  in  the  passage  a  command  to  bring  an 
offering  of  expiation  for  the  shed  blood  ;  and  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Cov- 
enant, iii.  p.  167,  has  given  the  same  explanation  [wiiile  Kohler,  i.  p.  279,  regards 
it  as  an  offering  for  the  expiation  of  the  apostasy  of  the  people]. 


1,    THE   LEVITES    (1). 

§93. 

Tlte  Mode  and  Meaning  of  the  Jicpresentation  of  Israel  l>y  the  Levites. 

Tile  circumstances  of  the  dedication  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  are  rei^resented  in  the 
following  manner  in  the  Pentateuch.  We  are  told  in  Ex.  xiii.,  that  from  the 
night  in  which  Israel  was  redeemed  all  the  first-born  males  among  man  and  beast 
were  dedicated  to  Jehovah.  But  instead  of  all  the  first-born  sons  then  living 
from  a  month  old  and  upward.  He  accepts  the  Levites  as  a  standing  gift  of  the 
people  (comp.  Num.  viii.  16  ;  and  instead  of  the  people's  cattle,  he  takes  the 
cattle  of  the  Levites,  Num.  iii.  11  f.,  45  (2).  [By  the  first-born,  who  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Levites,  are  meant  those  both  on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side, 
that  is,  the  father's  first-born  by  each  of  his  wives]  (3). 

'With  regard  to  ike  sense  in  irhich,  the  Levites  tooh  the  place  of  the  first-horn  sons  ac- 
cording to  one  view,  the  Levites  were  accepted  by  Jeliovah  to  take  charge  of 
the  priesth/  services,  which  were  previously  incumbent  on  the  first-born  as  the  rej)- 
resentatives  of  the  families  ;  according  to  another  view,  the  substitution  of  the  Le- 
vites is  to  be  looked  upon  under  the  aspect  of  sacrifice.  In  order  to  get  at  the 
right  understanding,  we  must  proceed  from  the  latter  conception.  Nowhere  in 
the  Levitical  law  is  anything  said  of  an  entrance  on  priestly  rights  which  belonged 
already  to  the  first-born  children.  The  idea  lying  at  the  root  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Levitical  tribe  is  rather  this  : — As  the  Egyjitians  on  account  of  their  guilt 
were  punished  in  their  first-born  children,  so  that  the  children  took  the  place  of 
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tlie  whole  nation,  and  bore  as  a  sacrifice  the  curse  of  extermination  which  lay  on 
all ;  so,  converselj^  Israel — the  people  chosen  by  Jehovah  and  redeemed  from  the 
bondage  of  maa — in  testimony  that  it  owes  its  existence  and  possessions  to  divine 
grace  alone,  that  it  is  indebted  to  its  God  for  all  that  it  has  and  is,  must  bring  to 
God,  as  2Mym€nt,  the  firstling  blessings  of  his  house  in  the  place  of  the  whole. 
But  the  offering  of  men  is  not  executed  by  sacrificing  them,  but  by  giving  them 
up  for  permanent  service  iu  the  sanctuary  (comp.  the  story  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  i. 
22,  28).  But  instead  of  all  the  first-born  sons  of  the  people  performing  this  ser- 
vice in  the  sanctuary,  one  tribe  is  permanently  taken  by  divine  choice  from  the  or- 
dinary callings  of  life,  and  placed  in  a  closer  and  particular  relation  toward  God, 
in  order  to  take  charge  of  tbe  service  in  the  sanctuary,  and  thus  to  mediate  for 
the  people  the  communion  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Levites  were  thus,  in  the  first 
place,  the  living  sacrifice  by  which  the  people  rendered  payment  to  Jehovah  for 
owing  their  existence  to  Him  ;  but  secondly,  since  the  Levites,  in  consequence  of 
this,  jierformed  in  the  sanctuary  the  service  which  the  people  ought  to  have  rendered 
through  their  first-born,  but  could  not  on  account  of  their  uncleanness  (Num. 
xviii.  22  f.),  they  serve,  in  their  substitution,  as  a  covering  or  an  atonement  05?/) 
also  for  the  people  who  come  near  to  the  sanctuary.  Num.  viii.  19.  In  the  former 
respect,  the  Levites  are  given  to  the  priests  (to  whom,  in  general,  the  use  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  is  given),  as  a  gift  assigned  to  them  by  Jehovah  (xviii.  G, 
comp.  with  iii.  9,  viii.  19)  ;  they  shall  (as  is  said  in  xviii.  2,  comp.  with  vcr.  4, 
with  allusion  to  their  name) _yoJ?i  themselves  to  the  priest  (llv.'),  and  serve  him.  In 
tlie  second  respect,  the  Levites  themselves  obtain  a  certain  share  in  the  viediatorial 
position  which  belongs  to  the  priesthood,  and  thus  the  Levitical  tribe  forms  the 
'basis  of  the  gradually  ascending  representation  of  the  people  before  God.  Em- 
jihatically  as  it  is  inculcated  on  the  Levites  (comp.  xvi.  10)  that  the  dedication  of 
their  tribe  does  not  involve  the  priestliood  proper,  yet  their  relative  share  in  the 
priestly  mediatorship,  in  distinction  from  the  other  tribes,  is  indicated  very  clearly 
in  the  regulations  of  encampment^ — in  the  Levites  having  to  encamp  with  the  priests, 
immediately  around  the  sanctuary,  "that  wrath  come  not  on  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,"  i.  53.  comp.  §  20). — Wliat  has  been  said  explains  further 
the  difference  which  exists  in  reference  to  the  Levites  between  the  legislation  in  the 
middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Deuteronomy — namely,  that  i\\Q  former  gives 
sjieclal  emphasis  to  the  difference  between  the  priests  and  Levites,  while  Deuteronomy, 
on  the  contrary,  taJces  j^riests  and  Levites  together,  as  one  holy  estate  in  distinction 
from  the  people  (6).  The  two  views  do  not  contradict,  but  supplement  each 
other.  That  Deuteronomy,  as  has  often  been  said,  knows  no  difference  between 
the  Levites  who  were  priests  and  those  who  were  not  is  decidedly  incorrect ;  for  in 
Deuteronomy,  where  simply  'I?  or  D'l 7  stands,  it  is  the  common  Levites  who  are 
meant ;  see  especially  xviii.  6-8,  comp.  with  vers.  3-5  (4).  Tliisis  true,  however, 
that  both  arc  treated  as  essentially  a  single  whole,  as  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that 
while  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  wont  to  denote  the  priests  as  "sons 
of  Aaron,"  in  Deuteronomy,  on  the  contrary,  the  Levitical  character  of  the  priest- 
hood is  made  prominent  by  the  priests  being  called  "sons  of  Levi  "  (xxi.  5,  xxxi. 
9),  or  "Levitical  priests"  (O'lnn  D'jniri),  xvii.  9,  18  (the  same  in  Josh.  iii.  3, 
etc.),  and  that  also  the  vocation  of  tiie  Levites  is  designated  by  terms  which  are 
elsewhere  applied  to  the  distinctively  priestly  calling,  viz.  "to  minister  in  Jeho- 
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vah's  ntirae"  (Hin'  Lp2  niK?),  "to  stand  before  Jehovah"  (Hin'  'JpS  1?;:)  ;  e.g. 
Deut.  xviii.  7,  comp.  M-ith  ver.  5  and  xxi.  5,  xvii.  12  (5).  In  the  blessing  of 
Moses  (xxxiii.  8  S..),  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  is  similarly  transferred  to  the 
tribe  ;  and  accordingly  the  ordinance  of  the  priesthood  is,  as  Mai.  ii.  4  designates 
it,  a  covenant  with  Levi.  (6). 

(1)  Compare  my  article,  "Levi,  Leviten,  Levitenstadte,"  in  Herzog's  Beal- 
EncyMop. 

(2)  Since  (Num.  iii.  43)  the  number  of  first-born  sons  in  the  nation  amounts  to 
22,273,  and  the  number  of  the  Levites,  on  the  contrar}',  only  to  22,000,  the  over- 
plus is  compensated  by  a  fine  of  five  shekels  apiece,  to  be  paid  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons  (vers.  46-51). — There  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  reckoning  in  vers.  22,  28,  34, 
which  would  give  a  sum  of  22,300  ;  see  Kurtz,  I.  c.  200  f.  Others  suppose  that  these 
300  supernumerary  Levites  were  themselves  first-born  children. 

(3)  [See  Lvmd,  Alte  jilcl  Heiligthumer,  p  622,  and  Keil  in  Hiivernick's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Pentateuch  i.  p.  308. 

(4)  [Comp.  the  explanation  of  this  passage  in  Riehm,  I.  c.  p.  35  f.]. 

(5)  On  the  contrary,  Num.   xvi.  9  says  the  Levites  are  appointed  'JiPT  10J7.7 

(6)  [The  question  in  regard  to  the  persons  employed  in  conducting  the  cere- 
monial worship  has  become  quite  prominent  in  the  recent  works  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  history  of  Israel.  Comp.  Wellhausen,  i.  123  ff.  ;  Orelli's 
supplement  to  the  art.  "  Levi,  Leviten,"  in  the  2d  ed.  of  Herzog  ;  Delitzsch, 
art.  "Leviten,"  in  Riehm;  also  in  Luthardt's  Zeitschrift  fiir  kirchliche  Wissen- 
schr/ft,  H.  vi. ;  Bredenkamp,  p.  174  ff. ;  Dillmann's  Commentar.  on  Ex.  and  Lev.,  p. 
457  ff. ,  and  especiallv  461;  Kittel,  "  The  latest  phase  of  the  Pentateuch  Question," 
in  the  Theol.  Stud,  mis  Wilrttemierg,  1881,  p.  147  flf.  [Also  ^Y.  Robertson  Smith, 
The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  pp.  360,  436  ;  Green,  Moses  and.  the  Proph- 
ets, pp.  76-83  ;  Curtiss,  The  Levitical  Priests,  j  According  to  Wellhausen,  the  whole 
priestly  body,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  ancient  tribe  of  Levi  ex- 
cept the  name  (see  §  92,  note  1)  bore  the  name  of  Levites.  Originally  few  in 
number,  they  became  in  time  numerous  and  influential,  but  no  difference  existed 
between  Levites  who  were  priests  and  those  wiio  were  not.  [All  priests  were 
Levites,  and  all  Levites  were  priests.  ]  The  distinction  between  them,  for  which 
a  preparation  was  made  by  the  superior  authority  attached  to  the  temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  its  priesthood  in  comparison  with  the  country  sanctuaries  and  their  priests, 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  centralizing  of  the  worship  under  Josiah.  The  Deu- 
teronomic  legislator  demanded,  however,  for  the  country  priests  the  right  to 
officiate  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  but  Ezekiel  subsequently  demanded  (xliv. 
0  ff. ),  as  a  punishment  to  them  for  having  ministered  at  the  high  places  (a  service 
which  previously  was  as  legitimate  as  that  in  Jerusalem),  that  the  country  priests 
should  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  inferior  servants  in  the  temple  worship.  What 
was  simply  a  result  of  the  relations  and  the  selfishness  of  the  Jerusalem  priest- 
hood was  thus  rested  by  Ezekiel  upon  a  moral  ground.  "  He  wrapped  an  ethical 
cloak  around  the  logic  of  facts."  The  passage  in  Ezekiel,  xliv.  6  ff.,  forms  the 
point  of  departure  for  this  view.  But  while  Wellhausen  makes  it  teach  that 
Ezekiel  Jirst  7nnde  the  distinction  in  question  in  the  Levitical  order,  others  hold 
that  the  prophet  in  this  and  other  passages  takes  the  distinction  for  granted,  and 
that  consequently  the  passjige  proves  nothing,  or  rather  the  contrary  of  what  Well- 
hausen supposes.  (So  Dillmann,  p.  461  :  "Ezekiel,  in  xl.  45  f.,  xlii.  13,  xliii.  19, 
presupposes  such  a  distinction  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  chap,  xliv.,  where  he 
expressly  speaks  concerning  it,  hewillhave,  accordingto  v.  6  ff.,  the  original  order 
restored").  Against  this  whole  theory  of  the  post-Ezekiel  origin  of  the  Levitical 
legislation  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  comp.  especially  Delitzsch  in 
Riehm:  "  That  the  legislation  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  of 
a  date  after  the  time  of  Ezekiel  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  the  official 
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position  and  division  of  the  Levites  after  the  exile  was  in  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment, which  is  not  reflected,  either  as  to  fact  or  language,  in  the  legislation." 
Indeed,  if  we  take  the  ground  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  constituted  the  order  of 
the  Levites,  we  can  scarcely  come  to  any  other  opinion  than  that  ihe  Levites 
were  not  all  priests.] 

§94. 

Official  Functions,  Dedication,  and  Social  Position  of  the  Levites. 

The  official  functions  of  the  Levites  are  placed  along  with  the  service  of  the 
priests  under  the  common  point  of  view  of  "  keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary" 
(E'ipn  JTiOB'P)  (comp.  Num.  iii.  28,  32  with  xviii.  5),  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  definitely  distinguished  from  the  latter.  The  charge  of  "all  concerns  of  the 
altar  (1)  and  within  tlie  veil"  (Num.  xviii.  7),  with  which,  also,  the  performance 
of  ceremonial  acts  connected  with  the  other  sacred  furniture  is  united,  falls  ex- 
clusively to  the  priests  (3).  On  the  contrary,  the  service  of  the  Levites  is  called 
the  service  of  Jehovah's  dtcelling -place,  or  of  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  (comp.  the 
different  expressions,  i.  53,  xvi.  9,  xviii.  4)  ;  it  is  designated  as  military  service 
(K^V),  iv.  3,  30,  viii.  24  (in  the  camp  of  Jehovah,  1  Chron.  ix,  19),  and  at  a  later 
period  it  was  still  organized  entirely  in  a  military  manner.  During  the  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  tiie  Levites  had  the  charge  of  the  taking  down,  carrying, 
and  setting  up  of  the  holy  tabernacle  (Num.  i.  50  ff.)  ;  also  of  the  carrying  of  the 
sacred  furniture,  particularly  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (comp.  Deut.  x.  8,  xxxi.  25) 
(3).  The  division  of  these  duties  among  the  three  Levitical  families  is  given  in 
Num.  iii.  25-37,  chap.  iv.  According  to  chap.  iv.  3,  23,  30,  the  Levites  were 
called  to  this  service  from  their  thirtieth  to  their  fiftieth  year  ;  on  the  contrary, 
viii.  24  ff.  represents  their  time  of  service  as  beginning  as  early  as  with  their 
twenty-fifth  year  (4). — But  the  functions  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Numbers  refer 
only  to  the  time  of  the  people's  wandering.  There  are  no  directions  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  even  in  Deuteronomy,  concerning  the  services  of  the  Levites  in  the 
future,  during  the  settlement  of  the  people  in  the  Holy  Land  (5).  How  entirely 
different  would  this  be  if  the  Levitical  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  were  as  late 
a  production  as  the  modern  critics  maintain  !  fG). 

The  act  of  the  consecration  of  the  Levites  is  described  in  Num.  viii.  5-22.  The 
first  set  of  these  ceremonies  aims  at  purification,  "inp  (an  expression  which,  more- 
over, in  vers.  6  and  21,  stands  as  a  designation  of  the  whole  act  of  consecration, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  Ex.  xxviii.  41,  xxix.  1,  t^Tp  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests).  The  purification  falls  (ver.  7)  into  three  parts,- — sprinTc- 
ling  with  the  water  of  purification  (r^i<^n  "0)  ;  shavi7ig  ("they  shall  cause  the 
razor  to  pass  over  their  whole  body")  ;  washing  of  their  clothes.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  investiture,  as  at  the  dedication  of  the  priests,  for  the  Pentateuch  does 
not  recognize  any  special  official  costume  for  tlie  Levites  (such  as  appears  later). 
Tims  purified,  the  Levites  become  fitted  to  he  given  to  Jehovah.  This  is  divided 
into  the  following  ceremonies: — The  laying  on  of  hands  (ver.  10).  When  the 
sacrifices  which  were  to  be  offered  afterward  had  been  prepared  (ver.  8),  the 
whole  congregation  was  to  gather  before  the  holy  tabernacle.  "  Then  bring  the 
Levites  before  Jehovah,  and  the  children  of  Israel  (namely,  the  representatives  of 
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the*  congregation)  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  Levites."  By  this  action  the 
intention  of  the  people  to  present  the  Levites  as  an  offering  in  their  name  is  ex- 
pressed (§  126).  The  actual  presentation  is  performed  by  waving  or  swinn-ino- 
(naijn,  comp.  §  133),  the  ceremony  which  takes  place  at  all  the  offerings  which 
Goel  relinquishes  as  a  gift  to  the  priest  (7).  In  the  case  of  the  Levites,  it  is  generally 
understood  as  a  simple  leading  backward  and  forward.  Then  the  sin-offcrino' 
and  burnt-offering  are  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Levites  (who  must  therefore 
\aY  their  hands,  ver.  12,  on  the  sacrificial  animals),  to  atone  for  them  Ci??^ 
D';i'7n-7;')  ;  for  even  those  whom  God  has  accepted  as  a  gift  must  be  atoned  for 
before  they  begin  to  serve  in  the  sanctuary  (8). 

In  order  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  miglit  be  withdrawn  from  ordinary  labor, — 
which  in  the  theocratic  state  was  agricultural, — and  might  give  itself  completely 
to  its  sacred  vocation,  no  inheritance  as  a  tribe  was  assigned  to  it  (Num.  xviii.  23). 
What  Jehovah  said  to  Aaron  (Num.  xviii.  30)  is  in  Deut.  x.  9  applied  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi — namely,  that  Jehovah  Himself  would  be  their  inheritance. 
The  tribe  is  scattered  among  all  the  other  tribes,  in  the  territories  of  which 
(Num.  XXXV.  G)  it  received  forty-eight  towns  (9),  with  their  suburbs  (ver.  7, 
D''t!/"^JO),  that  is,  pasturages.  In  this  law,  moreover,  the  priests  are  included  along 
with  the  Levites,  The  thirteen  special  towns  for  the  priests  are  first  mentioned 
in  Josh.  xxi.  4  (10).  Without  doubt,  this  dispersion  served  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing the  Levites  in  a  position  where  they  could  watch  over  the  keeping  of  the  law. 
The  tithes  were  assigned  to  them/o?"  their  stipport  (more  further  on,  §  136,  3). 
This  was  not  an  over-abundant  endowment.  Even  when  the  tithe  was  conscien- 
tiously paid,  it  was  no  certain  income  (and,  besides,  it  did  not  increase  with 
the  increase  of  the  tribe).  Moreover,  if  the  people  showed  themselves  averse  to 
this  tax  (as  was  to  be  expected  in  times  of  falling  away  from  the  theocratic  law), 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  subjected  to  unavoidable  poverty.  And  thus  Deuteronomy 
represents  the  Levites  as  placed  in  a  position  requiring  the  sup2)ort  of  alms,  and 
as  standing  in  the  same  line  with  strangers,  widows,  and  orphans  (xii.  19,  xiv.  27, 
29,  and  elsewhere)  (11). 

(1)  Viz.  both  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  and  the  altar  of  incense,  comp.  1  Chron. 
vi.  34. 

(2)  The  attempt  of  the  Levite,  Korah,  to  offer  incense  is  punished  as  a  criminal 
offence,  Num.  xvi. 

(3)  The  ark,  however,  must  first  be  covered  by  the  priests,  Num.  iv.  4  ff.  ;  the 
sight  of  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  Levites,  ver.  17  ff. 

(4)  This  apparent  contradiction  is  most  easily  solved  by  the  assumption  that  the 
former  passages  refer  to  service  in  transporting  the  tabernacle,  and  the  latter  to 
Levitical  service  in  general  (comp.  Hiivernick's  Introduction,  p.  432)  ;  on  another 
explanation  (comp.  Ranke,  Untermchungen  ilher  den.  Pentateuch,  ii.  \>.  159),  the 
time  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  year  is  to  be  regarded  mainly  as  a 
preparation  for  entering  on  the  full  service. — From  fifty  years  old  and  upward 
the  Levites  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  serving,  but  only  to  help 
their  brethren  (probably  as  overseers,  or  by  instructing  the  younger  men). 

(5)  In  Deuteronomy  the  vocation  of  the  Levites,  as  has  been  already  indicated, 
is  included  under  the  priestly  calling  in  general  (x.  8,  xviii.  7),  but  this  without 
in  any  way  assigning  to  the  Levites  those  services  which  especially  belong  to  the 
priests.  For  a  mixture  of  the  offices  of  the  two  classes  does  not  at  all  follow  from 
the  fact  that  the  priests,  xxxi.  9,  and  also  the  Levites,  ver.  25,  are  designated  as 
bearers  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.     Subsequent  usage  (Josh,  iii.,  vi.  6  ;  1  Kings 
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viii.  3  ff.)  shows  that  the  ark  was  carried  by  the  priests  on  all  solemn  occasions  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  this  labor  was  incumbent  on  the  Levites  during  the  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness  (so,  too,  in  3  Sam.  xv.  34). 

(6)  Riehm  is  very  far  from  having  made  out  his  point,  that  the  Deuteronomist, 
in  what  he  says  of  the  Levites,  assumes  a  state  of  things  that  first  arose  after  the 
time  of  Hezekiah.  On  the  contrary,  as  will  appear  more  clearly  afterward, 
Stiihelin  ("  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  Verhiiltnisse  des  Stammes  Levi,"  in  the 
Zeitschr.  der  deuUchen  morgenl.  Gesellsch.  l8o5,  p.  708  ff.)  is  probably  in  the  right 
when  he  finds  that  what  is  contained  in  Deuteronomy  in  reference  to  the  Levites 
entirely  harmonizes  with  the  time  after  Joshua. 

[It  is  not  unreasonable  to  demand  of  the  supporters  of  the  hypothesis  of  the 
post-exilic  origin  of  the  priestly  legislation,  that  they  jioint  out  a  design,  which 
shall  make  its  origin  intelligible.  In  the  law  concerning  the  Levitical  cities,  the 
impossibility  of  executing  which  in  that  age  is  manifest,  and  is  recognized  without 
reserve  by  Wellhausen,  an  aim  may  indeed,  with  some  painstaking,  be  supposed 
to  be,  that  thereby  the  last  and  decisive  difference  was  got  rid  of,  which  distin- 
guished the  actual  tribes  fronj  the  Levites,  viz.,  the  tribal  independence  and  com- 
pactness which  were  indicated  by  fixed  settlements  (Wellhausen,  i.  p.  167).  The 
absurdity  of  .such  legislation  he  endeavors  to  relieve  by  observing  that  "  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  was  probably  postponed  till  the  time  of  the  Messiah."  But  the 
absurdity  of  making  laws  concerning  the  duties  of  the  Levites  in  the  wilderness 
for  the  age  of  the  second  temple  cannot  be  relieved  by  referring  them  to  the 
Messianic  age,  and  the  [supposed]  tendency  to  give  to  the  later  legislation  the 
"costume  of  the  Mosaic  age"  does  not  explain  satisfactorily  why  laws  should  be 
made  which  for  the  present  have  no  sense,  and  without  the  specific  form  which 
the  present  demanded.] 

(7)  See  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  p.  283. 

(8)  Special  provisions  for  the  personal  conduct  and  regulation  of  the  life  of 
Levites  (such  as  Lev.  xxi.  gives  for  the  priests)  are  not  contained  in  the  Levitical 
laws  in  the  Pentateuch. 

(9)  Of  which,  six  are  appointed  to  be  cities  of  refuge  ;  comp.  infra,  the  aveng- 
ing of  blood,  §  108. 

(10)  The  list  in  1  Chron.  vi.  46  ff.  varies  in  many  ways  from  the  statement  in 
the  book  of  .Joshua. — The  allotment  of  these  towns  is  doulitless  not  to  be  imder- 
stood  as  if  the  Levites  were  their  only  possessors,  but  that  they  received  only  the 
needful  number  of  houses,  along  with  the  suburbs  around  the  town  to  pasture 
their  cattle,  while  the  other  houses,  and  the  fields  and  granges  belonging  to  each 
town,  were  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  tribe  in  whose  land  the  town  lay 
(comp.  Josh.  xxi.  12,  and  Keil  on  the  passage).  Reference  has  also  been  made  in 
this  connection  with  good  reason  to  the  law  concerning  the  sale  of  Levites' 
houses,  Lev.  xxv.  32  f.,  since  this  has  a  meaning  only  on  the  presupposition  that 
other  Israelites  dwelt  with  the  Levites.  Accordingly  in  Bethshemesh,  1  Sam.  vi. 
13,  which  was  a  priests'  town.  Josh.  x.xi.  16,  we  find  in  fact  at  a  later  period  in- 
habitants who  are  distinguished  from  the  C^w  who  were  in  it.  It  is  probable  that 
the  latter  expression  was  also  used  in  speaking  of  members  of  the  priestly  family 
•when  they  were  not  really  installed  in  the  priest's  office  (see  Stahelin,  I.e.  p. 
718  f.). 

(11)  Riehm  {I.e.  p.  33  ff.)  says  that  Deuteronomy  distinctly  contradicts  the  pro- 
visions in  the  book  of  Numbers  concerning  the  dwelling-places  of  the  Levites  by 
presupposing  a  houseless  tribe  of  Levites,  and  by  representing  the  Levites  as 
strangers  living  scattered  in  the  various  towns  of  the  various  tribes.  This  assertion 
is  at  first  sight  a  gross  exaggeration,  since,  with  the  exception  of  xviii.  6,  the 
Levites  themselves  are  not  designated  as  strangers  in  any  of  the  passages  cited  by 
Riehm  (xii.  12,  18;  xiv.  27,  29  ;  xvi.  11,  14).  In  order  to  appreciate  the  state- 
ments in  Deuteronomy  rightly,  compare  also  what  is  said  on  the  situation  of  the 
Levites  as  it  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  time  of  the  jurlges  and  onward,  in  the 
historical  section  of  the  "  Theology  of  Prophecy." 
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3.   THE   PRIESTHOOD  (1). 

§95. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  said  (§  93),  that  the  design  of  the  priestly 
vocation  is  in  the  first  phice  essentially  to  represent  the  nation  as  a  holy  congregation 
ht'fore  Jehovah^  loithfull  divine  atithority  (comp.  Deut.  xviii.  5),  and  to  open  up 
for  it  access  to  its  God  (3).  Standing  as  a  holy  order  between  Jehovah  and  the 
congregation  in  its  approach  to  Him,  the  priests  are  to  cover  the  latter  by  the  ho- 
liness of  their  office  (8),  wliich  official  holiness  (Num.  xviii.  1)  covers  also  the 
guilt  which  adheres  to  the  person  of  tlie  priest  himself  ;  and  in  the  functions  of 
his  office  the  priest  is  the  medium  of  the  intercourse  which  takes  place  in  worship 
between  Jehovah  and  the  congregation,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  congregation,  becomes  a  service  of  atonement.  The  name  |n3  (and 
n3ri3)  probably  refers  to  this  priestly  calling.  The  stem  JHD  apiDears  to  be  con- 
nected with  p3  (as  /H^  witli  7lJD,  IH^  with  "'l^),  and  to  mean  either  intransitively, 
"to  present  oneself,"  or  transitively,  pararc,  aptare ;  in  the  former  case,  JH^ 
would  be  one  who  stands  to  represent  another  (4),  and  in  the  latter  case  the  priest 
would  be  named  fromtlie  preparing  and  presenting  the  sacrifice  (5).- — Besides  this 
mediatorial  calling,  the  priest  has  the  office  of  teacher  and  interpreter  of  the  law, 
Lev.  X.  11,  in  which  respect  he  has  to  accomplish  a  divine  mission  to  the  people  ; 
lience  the  priest  is,  in  Mai.  ii.  7,  called  a  mn'  '^xbo,  "  for  the  priest's  lips  should 
keep  knowledge,  and  men  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth."  As  it  is  said  in 
Ezek.  xliv.  23,  the  priest  shall  "  teach  my  people  the  difference  between  the  holy 
and  profane,  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean"  (comp.  Lev.  x.  10,  and  the 
functions  described  in  chap.  xiii.  f.,  Hag.  ii.  11  ff.)  ;  it  is  further  said  in  Ezekiel, 
ver.  34  :  "  And  in  controversy  they  shall  stand  in  judgment ;  they  shall  judge  ac- 
cording to  my  judgments"  (G).  The  two  sides  of  the  priestly  calling— to  teach 
Israel  Jehovah's  judgments  and  law,  and  to  offer  incense  and  sacrifice  on  His 
altar — are  embraced  together,    Deut.  xxxiii.  10. 

Tlie  bearers  of  this  priestly  dignity  are,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  only  the 
Aaronites ;  and  this  choice  of  Aaron's  house  is  re-confirmed  (Num.  xvi.)  in  con- 
sequence of  Korah's  rebellion,  and  certified  (Num.  xvii.)  by  the  sign  of  the  bud- 
ding almond-rod,  which  indicated  that  the  priesthood  does  not  rest  on  any  natural 
pre-eminence  whatever, — for  Aaron's  rod  had  originally  nothing  more  than  the 
others, — but  depends  only  on  the  divine  grace,  which  fills  this  office  with  living 
energy.  But  thenceforth  the  divine  calling  to  the  priesthood  is  connected  with  tlie 
natural  propagation  of  Aaron's  family  ;  and  as  Aaron's  two  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
died  because  they  offered  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1  f.),  and  left  no  sons,  it  passed  to 
the  race  of  the  other  two  sons  of  Aaron,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  (7). 

The  holiness  of  the  priesthood  was  to  be  reflected  in  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  priests,  which  was  to  suggest  the  highest  purity  and  exclusive  devotion  to 
God.  To  this  refer,  in  the  first  place,  the  provisions  as  to  the  hodily  condition  and 
regulation  of  life  of  the  priests.  The  law  treats  of  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
priests  in  Lev.  xxi.  16-34.  It  declares  that  all  considerable  physical  blemishes 
render  a  man  unfit  for  the  priest's  office.     But  though  excluded  from  service,  a 
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person  afflicted  with  such  blemishes  might  (ver.  22)  enjoy  the  sacred  gifts  given 
for  the  support  of  the  priests  (as  well  of  the  first  as  of  the  second  order)  (8).  Tlie 
provisions  for  the  Tegulation  of  the  life  are  given  in  Lev.  xxi.  1  flf.  In  it  we 
are  told  that  the  priest  shall  not  defile  himself  with  any  dead  body,  by  taking 
charge  of  the  funeral  and  sharing  in  the  customs  of  mourning,  except  in  the  case 
of  his  nearest  Uood  relatives,  viz.,  his  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother, 
and  his  sister  if  she  be  still  a  virgin.  The  same  six  cases  are  named  in  Ezek. 
xliv.  25  (9).  But  even  in  these  cases  he  must  avoid  every  disfigurement  of  his 
body.  With  regard  to  marriage^  the  law  (Lev.  xxi.  7  if.)  commands  that  he 
shall  not  marry  a  harlot,  or  one  who  has  been  deflowered  or  divorced,  but  only  a 
virgin  or  a  widow  ;  which  in  Ezek.  xliv.  22  is  limited  to  "  virgins  of  the  seed  of 
Israel,  or  a  widow  of  a  priest"  (10).  Propriety  and  order  must  rule  in  the  priest's 
family.  If  a  priest's  daughter  give  herself  up  to  lewdness,  she  shall  (Lev.  xxi.  9) 
be  burned  (without  doubt  after  being  stoned).  The  dietetic  directions  which  the  law 
lays  down  for  the  priests,  are  simply  that  they  must  avoid  the  use  of  wine  and 
other  intoxicating  liquors  at  the  time  of  their  service  in  the  sanctuary.  Lev.  x.  9 
f.,  in  order  to  j^reserve  entire  clearness  of  mind  for  their  functions  ;  and  further, 
that  the  general  prohibition  to  defile  oneself  by  partaking  of  what  has  died 
of  itself,  or  been  torn  by  beasts,  is  specially  inculcated  on  them,  xxii.  8.  If  a 
priest  had  levitically  defiled  himself,  involuntarily,  or  in  an  unavoidable  way, 
he  might  not  eat  of  the  holy  food  until  he  was  legally  cleansed  again.  Every 
offence  against  this  rule  was  threatened  with  death,  xxii.  2  ff.  There  is  no 
prescription  in  the  law  as  to  the  age  required  for  entering  on  the  priestly  office. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  rule  concerning  the  age  of  the  Levites  held  good  of 
the  priests  also. 

The  consecration  of  the  priests,  for  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
expression  i^Tp  (Ex.  xxix.  1,  xl.  13)  is  used,  is  prescribed  in  Ex.  xxix.  1-C7, 
xl.  12-15,  and  is  mentioned  in  Lev.  viii.  as  performed  in  the  case  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons.  The  consecration  of  the  priests  consists  of  two  classes  of  acts  : — 1. 
Washing,  robing,  and  anointing  ;  which  three  acts  form  the  real  consecration 
of  the  person  to  tlie  prie.stly  office  ;  2.  a  threefold  offering,  by  which  the  persons 
thus  consecrated  were  put  into  all  the  functions  and  rights  of  the  priesthood. 
The  consecration  began  by  leading  those  who  were  to  be  consecrated  to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  tcashlng  them — doubtless  their  whole  body,  aud  not  merely 
tlieir  hands  and  feet.  The  putting  off  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  body  is  a  symbol 
of  spiritual  cleansing,  without  which  no  one  may  approach  God,  and  least  of  all 
he  wlio  conducts  the  ceremonies  of  atonement.  This  negative  preparation  was 
followed  by  the  rohi>ig,  which,  with  the  common  priests,  consists  in  putting  on 
four  articles  of  dress, — breeches,  coat,  bonnet,  and  girdle  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  40- 
42  (11).  The  clothes  were  made  of  fine,  shinipg  white  linen,  as  the  symbol  of 
purity  ;  only  the  girdle  was  embroidered  with  bright  colors  (woollen  garments 
were  forbidden).  In  the  service  shoes  were  not  to  be  worn.  Then  followed  the 
priestly  anointing,  a  symbol  of  the  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which 
operates  in  the  priestly  office  (12).  The  olive  oil  employed  was  mixed  with  four 
sweet-smelling  substances.  According  to  tradition,  we  are  to  think  of  it  as 
applied  only  to  the  forehead,  in  distinction  from  the  unction  of  the  high  priest. 
This   anointing  was   (Ex.   xl.    15)   to   serve  Aaron's   sons   "  for   an   everlasting 
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priesthoud  throughout  their  generations  ;"  and  this  has  often  been  understood 
as  if  this  anointing  had  not  to  be  repeated  afterward  in  the  case  of  common 
priests. 

The  offering  which  followed,  and  which  of  course  w^as  not  performed  by  those 
to  be  consecrated,  but  by  Moses,  comprised  a  threefold  sacrifice.  First,  priests  and 
altar  are  purified.  Lev.  viii.  15,  by  the  sin-offering  of  a  young  bullock  ;  then  the 
offering  of  the  purified  priests  to  God  is  completed  by  the  burnt-offering  of  a 
ram  (13).  Thirdly,  this  is  followed  by  a  modified  thank-offeriftg  (14).  This  is 
the  specific  sacrifice  for  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  and  bears  the  name 
D-'N/P,  '"filling,"  Lev.  viii.  22,  28  (vii.  37),^ — an  expression  which  is  to  be  ex- 
j^lained  by  the  phrase  "  filling  the  hand,''''  and  which  refers  to  the  conveyance  of 
authority  to  the  priest  (15).  Not  only  is  the  altar  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
the  sacrificed  ram,  as  at  other  thank-offerings,  but  also  the  right  ear,  the  right 
thumb,  and  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  touched  with 
it :  the  ear,  because  the  priest  must  at  all  times  hearken  to  the  holy  voice  of  God  ; 
the  hand,  because  he  must  execute  God's  commands,  and  especially  the  priestly 
functions  ;  the  foot,  because  he  must  walk  rightly  and  holily.  Further,  it  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  offering  that  Moses  takes  the  fat  pieces,  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
ram,  and  some  of  the  three  different  kinds  of  cakes  belonging  to  the  thank-offer- 
ing, and  lays  all  these  together  in  the  hands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  waves 
them  before  Jehovah,  after  which  all  is  burned.  This  act  signifies,  first,  the  con- 
veyance of  the  function  which  belongs  to  the  i)ripst  to  offer  the  fat  pieces  on  God'a 
altar  ;  secondly,  the  investiture  of  the  priest  with  the  gifts,  which  they  receive 
in  future  for  their  service,  but  Avhich  they  must  now  give  over  to  Jehovah,  be- 
cause they  are  not  yet  fully  consecrated,  and  therefore  cannot  yet  themselves  act 
as  priests  (16).  The  conclusion  of  the  festival  is  the  sacrificial  meal.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  consecration  is  fixed  at  seven  days  (Ex.  xxix.  15  ff.  ;  Lev.  viii.  3.3  ff.). 
(During  this  whole  time,  those  who  are  to  be  consecrated  were  to  stay,  day  and 
night,  in  the  outer  court,  at  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle.)  On  each  of  the  six 
following  days  a  repetition  of  the  sin-offering  was  to  take  place  (Ex.  xxix.  36)  ; 
it  is  not  said  whether  the  other  two  offerings  and  the  anointing  were  to  be  repeated 
or  not.  (Still  the  repetition  of  these  offerings  is  probable  ;  for  the  daily  filling 
of  the  hands  prescribed  in  Ex.  xxix.  35,  Lev.  viii.  33,  took  place  through  the 
offering  of  consecration  at  which  the  burnt-offering  was  presupposed.) — 
The  meaning  of  all  these  SiKatdjimra  aapKoq,  these  outward  priestly  regula- 
tions, and  the  aim  of  these  teachings,  is  distinctly  expressed  by  the  Old 
Testament  itself  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  f.  :  "Who  said  unto  his  father  and  to  his 
mother,  I  have  not  seen  him  ;  neither  did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor  knew 
his  own  children  ;  for  they  have  observed  Thy  word,  and  kept  Thy  covenant. 
They  shall  teach  Jacob  Thy  judgments,  and  Israel  Thy  law  ;  they  shall  put  in- 
cense before  Thee,  and  whole  burnt  sacrifice  upon  Thine  altar."  The  priesthood, 
indeed,  as  such,  is  linked  to  birthright,  and  the  priestly  service  demands  only 
outward  purity  and  perfection  ;  but  that  the  real  subjective  qualification  for  the 
priesthood  lies  in  undivided  devotion  to  God,  which,  when  His  honor  is  in  ques- 
tion, is  willing  to  sacrifice  even  the  highest  worldly  interest,  is  distinctly  express- 
ed both  here  and  in  the  calling  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Ex.  xxxii.  26  ff.  (comp. 
§39  with  note  2).     Unbroken  obedience  is  demanded  of  the  priest,  Lev.  x.  3  :  "  I 
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will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me  C^'^p,  designation  of  the  priests), 
and  before  all  the  people  I  will  be  honored  "  (comp.  Mai.  ii.  5  ff.)  (17). 

The  maintenance  of  the  priests  was  cared  for  in  the  following  manner  : — They 
received  as  dwelling-places  thirteen  of  the  towns  which  were  given  to  the  Levites, 
Josh.  xxi.  4,  10  flf.  (compare  the  enumeration  in  1  Chron.  vi.  39  ff.,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  free  from  corruptions  of  text)  ;  further — compare  Num.  xviii.  8  ff., 
the  chief  passage — the  Levites  had  to  give  them  the  tithes  of  their  tithes  (18), 
and  they  received  the  gifts  of  the  first-fruits,  and  certain  parts  of  the  offerings, 
etc.  (19).  Thus  the  maintenance  of  the  priests  was  cared  for  sufficiently,  but  by 
no  means  abundantly  ;  in  comparison  with  the  endowments  of  the  priestly  caste 
in  many  other  ancient  nations,  the  provision  for  the  Levitical  priests  is  very 
moderate. — The  deeper  meaning  of  the  declaration,  that  Jehovah  alone  is  the 
portion  and  inheritance  of  the  priests,  Num.  xviii.  20  (20),  and  what,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  the  deepest  ground  of  priestly  thouglit  and  life,  is  expressed,  Ps.  xvi. 
5,  in  these  words  :  "  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine  inhei'itance  and  of  my  cup  ; 
Thou  maintainest  my  lot.     The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places,"  etc. 

(1)  Compare  Kiiper,  Das  Priesterthum  des  A.  Bundes,  1866.  and  my  article, 
"  Priesterthum  im  A.  T.,"  in  Herzog's  B.  E.  xii.  [also  Riehm's  art.  "  Priester" 
in  his  Handworterbuch. 

(2)  Mediatorship  between  God  and  the  people  is  generally  said  to  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  this  is,  generally  speaking,  correct,  but  it  is  not 
an  adequate  expression  of  the  s])ecific  business  of  the  priesthood  in  distinction 
from  the  two  other  theocratic  offices.  Mediatorial  vucation  belongs  also  to  the 
Tcing  and  the  prophet:  to  the  king,  because  he  acts  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and 
exercises  judicial  and  executive  authority  in  God's  state  as  one  invested  with  Ilis 
power  ;  to  the  prophet,  because  he  speahs  in  Jehovah's  name,  and  opens  up  the 
divine  counsel  to  the  people. 

(3)  A  meaning  of  the  priesthood  which  appears  also  in  the  place  assigned  to 
Aaron  and  his  sons  in  the  camp,  immediately  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iii. 
38). 

(4)  As,  according  to  Firuzabadi  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  ii.  p.  661),  hxhinnn 
means  one,  "qui  surgit  in  alieno  negotio  et  operam  dat  in  causa  ejus."  Comp, 
Delitzsch  on  Ps.  ex.,  4. 

(5)  Kahana,  in  Arabic,  is  chiefly  used  of  soothsaying,  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
meaning  is  a  derived  one.  On  the  D'^^l^,  who  are  found  among  the  king's  officers, 
see  my  article,  "  Konige,  Konigthum  in  Israel,"  in  Herzog's  B.E. 

(6)  Comp.  Deut.  xvii.  9  ff.  See  the  judicial  functions  of  the  priesthood, 
infra. — On  its  second  side,  also,  the  priestly  vocation  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  p?-ophets  by  the  fact  that  the  prie?t  is  bound  solely  to  the  interpretation 
and  practice  of  the  law,  and  does  not  receive  in  the  spirit  any  further  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  counsels  ;  to  which  the  Urim  and  the  Tlmmmim  of  tlie  high 
priest  alone  form  an  exception,  if,  as  some  have  supposed,  he  thereby  was  made 
acquainted  by  inspiration  with  divine  decisions.  Note  how  Jer.  xviii.  18  ascribes 
law  to  the  priests,  counsel  to  the  wise,  word  to  the  prophets  ;  or  Ezek.  vii.  26,  laio 
to  the  priests,  counsel  to  the  elders,  vision  to  the  prophets. 

(7)  While  the  prophet,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  C^i'),  discharges  his  office  in 
virtue  of  a  free  divine  call,  which  is  not  confined  to  any  tribe,  and  in  virtue  of 
his  personal  endowment  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  i\\Q  priest,  the  minister  (H^tyo)  of 
Jehovah,  must  prove  his  personal  right  to  office  by  his  genealogy,  althougli  a 
vital  divine  power  also  works  in  his  office.  Want  of  proof  of  descent  from 
Aaron  excluded  from  the  priesthood  ;  an  example  of  which  is  recorded  in  Ezra 
ii.  62,  Neh.  vii.  64  (comp.  Josephus,  c.  Ap.  i.  7).  [That  the  later  Jerusalem 
priesthood  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Aaron  is  controverted  by  Well- 
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hausen,  i.  p.  128  f.,  who  appeals  to  1  Sam.  ii.  27  ff.,  as  showing  that  Eli's  house 
and  father's  house,  and  consequently  the  family  chosen  at  the  establishment  of 
the  theocracy,  was  displaced  for  another,  namely,  the  family  of  Zadok  (1  K.  ii. 
27),  which  therefore  was  not  legitimated  by  descent.  But  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
expression  "  father's  house"  it  cannot  be  said  in  v.  31  to  indicate  necessarily  the 
entire  posterity  of  the  father  of  the  stock,  who  was  chosen  at  the  establishment 
of  the  theocracy  (Comp.  Dilhnann,  Commentar  zu  Ex.  und  Lev.,  p.  460  and  58  ;  see 
also  §  101)  ;  and  if  the  passage  is,  as  W.  assumes,  post-Deuteronomic,  it  cannot  be 
understood,  as  Bredenkamp  has  shown,  p.  181,  as  the  former  understands  it  ;  for 
"  to  maintain  that  the  Zadokitcs  or  priests  of  tlie  temple,  could  have  been  called 
in  that  age  upstarts,  sprung  from  a  line  not  Mosaically  sanctioned,  would  be  to 
annihilate  their  authoiity."] 

(8)  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remark,  that  not  all  Aaronites,  even  when  possessed 
of  the  qualifications  required  by  the  law,  were  really  priests  in  office  ;  tluis 
Benaiah,  military  commandant  under  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xx. 
23  ;  1  Kings  ii.  25),  was,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  5,  a  priest's  son. 

(9)  Comp.,  too,  Pliilo,  de  Monarch.  §  12.  [What  is  required  of  him  at  tlie 
death  of  his  wife  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  either  from  Lev.  xxi.  4, 
or  from  Ezek.  xxiv.  16  ff.     Comp.  Uillmann  on  Lev.  xxi.  4.] 

(10)  The  latter  limitation  has  only  a  prophetic  character  (s.  Wagenseil,  Sotn, 
p.  557  f.),  while  the  former  is  without  doubt  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  and  is  fol- 
lowed, Ezra  X.  18  f.,  Neh.  xiii.  28  ff. 

(11)  In  1  Sam;  xxii.  18,  even  the  common  jiiiests  wore  an  ephod,  but  of  in- 
ferior material  C?). 

(12)  Certainly  Ex.  xxix.  7,  Lev.  viii.  12,  speak  only  of  the  anointing  of  Aaron  ; 
but  Ex.  xxvii.  41,  xxx.  30,  xl.  15,  Lev.  vii.  35  f.,  x.  7,  refer  distinctly  to  the 
anointing  of  Aaron's  sons. 

(13  and  14)  Comp.,  further  on,  the  description  of  the  sacrificial  worship,  §  131  ff. 

(15)  The  phrase  '3  T-n?<  xbr?  (Ex.  xxviii.  41,  xxix.  9,  29,  33  ;  Lev.  viii.  33, 
xvi.  32  ;  Num.  iii.  3  ;  comp.  Judg.  xvii.  5)  does  not  indicate  the  bestowal  of 
a  gift  on  the  priest  by  Jehovah,  but  a  conferring  or  delivering  over  of  the  rights 
of  office,  authorization  (comp.  Isa.  xxii.  21).  On  the  contrary,  if  one  fills  his 
hand  to  Jehovah  (1  Chron.  xxix.  5  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  31  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  29), 
tills  means,  providing  oneself  witlr  something  to  offer  to  Jehovah.  [That  the  ex- 
pression, as  Wellhausen,  i.  p.  132  f.,  deems  probable,  signified  originally  a  filling 
of  the  hand  with  gold,  and  so  refers  to  a  paid  jiriesthood  in  the  older  time,  does 
not  follow  from  .Judges  xvii.] 

(16)  Tlie  breast,  which  was  given  to  Jehovah  at  the  common  thank-offerings 
by  waving  it,  but  tlien  relinquished  by  Him  to  the  priest,  falls  in  the  present  case 
to  the  share  of  IMoses,  as  acting  in  the  character  of  priest. — Lastly,  Moses  sprinkled 
the  priests  and  their  garments  with  a  mixture  of  anointing  oil  and  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  (Lev.  viii.  30  ;  on  the  contrary,  Ex.  xxix.  21  represents  this  act  as  tak- 
ing ]ilace  immediately  after  the  sprinkling  of  the  altar). 

(17)  The  official  fnnctiontioi  the  priests,  in  distinction  from  those  of  the  Levites, 
Num.  xviii.  8,  are'briefly  designated  by  "  coming  near  to  the  vessels  of  the  sanct- 
uary and  the  altar."  Their  functions  in  the  holy  place  were— lighting  the  incense 
on  the  golden  altar  every  morning  and  evening,  cleaning  and  taking  charge  of 
the  lamps  and  lighting  them  toward  the  evening,  arranging  the  shewbi-ead  on  the 
Sabbath  ;  in  the  court — keeping  up  tlie  continual  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt-oftering, 
removing  the  ashes  from  the  altar,  presenting  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
(Lev.  vi.  1  ff.),  pronouncing  the  blessing  on  the  people  after  the  completion  of 
the  daily  sacrifice  (Num.  vi.  23-27),  waving  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifices,  sprink- 
ling of  blood,  and  laying  upon  the  altar  and  kindling  all  the  parts  which  were 
offered.  It  was  also,  Num.  x.  8-10,  xxxi.  6,  the  priest's  duty  to  blow  the  sil- 
ver trumpets  at  festivals  and  sacrificial  ceremonials  as  well  as  in  campaigns  (comp. 
2  Chron.  xiii.  12).  See  in  the  discussion  of  the  new-moon  Sabbath,  §  150.  the 
meaning  of  the  trumpet-blast,  in  virtue  of  which  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets 
forms  a  part  of  the  priestly  intercession. 
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(18)  Thus,  on  tlio  one  hand,  the  higher  position  of  the  priests  over  the  Levites 
is  expressed  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  essential  portion  of  the  priests'  support 
is  made  dependent  on  the  conscientiousness  of  the  Levites. 

(19)  See  the  ])articulars  in  the  above-cited  article,  p.  180  tf.,  and  compare, 
further  on,  the  discussion  of  the  sacrilicial  ritual  and  the  theocratic  taxes. 

(20)  In  Num.  xviii.  20,  "  Tliou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  in  their  laud,  neither 
shalt  thou  have  any  part  among  them  :  I  am  thy  part  and  thine  inheritance 
among  the  children  of  Israel,"  was  said  to  Aaron  ;  comp.  Deut.  x.  9,  xviii.  1  f. 
(Ezek.  xliv.  28). 

3.  THE  niGn  priest  (1). 

§  90. 

The  name  of  the  high  jn-iest  is  ^''i'^i'n  jniin,  Num.  xxxv.  28,  or  n'"^an  jnip, 
Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  IG  ;  the  most  complete  expression  is  in  xxi.  10,  "The  priest  who 
is  higher  than  his  brethren,  upon  whose  head  the  anointing  oil  was  poured  ;"  he 
is  also  called  the  priest  by  way.  of  distinction,  e.g.  Deut.  xvii.  12  (2).  In  the 
high-priesthood  are  united  the  mediatorship  by  which  the  people  are  represented 
before  God,  and  the  official  priestly  sanctity  by  which  they  are  reconciled.  If 
God  in  the  blood  of  an  offering  accepts  the  life  of  a  clean  animal  by  which  the 
people's  sin  and  uncleanness  is  covered  (according  to  the  original  meaning  of 
"133),  in  the  high-priesthood,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  is  elected  and  sanctified  by 
God  that  he  may  in  virtue  of  his  holiness  appear  before  Him  for  the  people,  and, 
as  is  said  in  the  important  passage  Ex.  xxviii.  38,  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  holy 
things  [i.e.  atone  for  the  holy  things  regarded  as  in  a  state  not  accepted  of 
God]  which  the  children  of  Israel  hallow  in  all  their  holy  gifts,  tliat  they  maybe 
accepted  before  Jehovah.  Thus  the  whole  reconciling  and  sanctify  ing  effect  of  the 
sacrifices  is  dependent  on  the  existence  of  a  personally  reconciling  mediatorship 
before  God  (3)  ;  and  here  the  old  covenant  proclaims  its  inadequacy  to  effect  a 
true  reconciliation,  in  the  fact  that  even  the  high  priest  himself,  through  whose 
intercession  the  defect  which  attaches  to  the  offering  is  made  good,  himself  in 
turn  has  need  of  reconciliation  and  purification  by  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  as  one 
subject  to  sin  and  weakness  (comp.  II eb.  v.  3).  As  the  representative  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  high  priest  bears  on  his  shoulder  and  on  his  heart  the  names  of 
the  tribes  of  the  people,  Ex.  xxviii.  12,  29.  (Particulars  on  this  passage  below.) 
The  same  expiatory  sacrifice  is  demanded  for  his  person  as  for  all  the  people, 
because  he  unites  in  his  person  the  significance  of  the  whole  people  (4)  (comp.  the 
ritual  of  sacrifice).  When  he  in  whose  person  the  people  stand  before  Jehovah 
commits  an  error,  this,  as  is  said  in  Lev.  iv.  3,  operates  D>'n  nprxS  [so  as  to 
bring  guilt  on  the  people]  ;  that  is,  it  causes  a  disturbance  of  the  theocratic  order, 
which  requires  to  be  atoned  for,  and  is  imputed  to  the  whole  people.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  God  acknowledges  a  high  priest  as  well-pleasing  in  His  sight, 
this  is  a  declaration  in  fact  that  He  graciously  accepts  the  whole  people  (5). 

This  significance  of  the  high  priest,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  the  '>^]'^]  t-'Hp  «.  f'^. 
(comp.  Ps.  cvi.  16),  must  be  stamped  on  his  whole  appearance,  which  is  to 
awaken  to  a  still  higher  degree  than  that  of  the  common  priests,  an  impression 
of  the  highest  purity  and  of  exclusive  devotion  to  God.  To  this  end  are  directed, 
in  the  first  place,  the  regulations  in  regard  to  his  personal  condition  and  mode  of 
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life.  In  respect  to  descent  and  bodily  constitution,  the  law  prescribes  nothing 
in  which  the  high  priest  is  to  be  different  from  tlie  other  priests  (comp.  §  95). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rules  in  Lev.  xxi.  10-15,  in  regard  to  the  ordering  of  his 
life,  relate  exclusively  to  the  high  priest.  According  to  these,  he  who  specially 
reflects  the  whole  fulness  of  a  holy  life  must  have  no  polluting  fellowship  witli 
death,  and  not  even  come  in  contact  (ver.  11)  with  the  corpses  of  his  parents  ; 
his  priestly  administration  in  the  sanctuary  may  not  be  interrupted  by  any  con- 
sideration whatever  of  the  bonds  of  nature,  otherwise  regarded  as  most  holy. 
Even  every  sign  of  mourning  is  denied  him  (G).  With  regard  to  the  marriage  of 
the  high  priest,  the  prohibition  to  marry  a  widow  is  added  to  the  marriage  re- 
strictions relating  to  the  common  priests.  He  must  marry  a  pure  virgin  (ver. 
13  f.). 

Further,  the  high  priest's  consecration  to  his  office  differed  from  that  of  the 
common  priests  (comp.  §  95)  with  reference  to  the  robing  and  anointing.  On  the 
former,  see  Ex.  xxix.  5-9,  Num.  xx.  26-28  (7).  Without  the  ornaments  of  his 
order,  the  high  jiriest  is  simply  a  private  individual,  who,  as  such,  cannot  inter- 
cede for  the  people  ;  therefore  he  is  threatened  with  death  if  he  appear  before 
Jehovah  without  them.  The  description  of  the  high  priest's  official,  garments  is 
given  in  Ex.  xxviii.  and  xxxix.,  with  which  Sir.  xlv.  8-13  ;  Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  7. 
4  ff.,  Bill.  Jucl.  V.  5.  7,  are  to  be  compared  (8).  Over  the  ordinary  priest's  dress 
the  high  priest  wore,  first,  the  v'^tO  (LX'X  tto^tiptjo),  a  woven  upper  dress  of  blue 
cotton,  which  is  to  V;e  supposed,  from  the  description  we  have  of  it,  to  be  not  in  the 
style  of  a  mantle,  but  a  close  dress,  with  a  laced  opening  for  the  neck  and  (accord- 
ing to  Josephus  and  the  Rabbins)  armholes  (not  sleeves),  so  that  the  white  sleeves 
of  the  under  dress  were  seen.  It  was  trimmed  on  the  under  hem  with  a  fiinge,  on 
which  were  alternately  pomegranates  of  cotton  and  golden  bells  ;  Rabbinical  tra- 
dition says  there  were  seventy-two  of  the  latter.  These  served  to  signal  to  the 
people  gathered  in  the  court  the  entrance  and  performances  of  the  high  priest,  Ex. 
xxviii.  35  ;  they  could  thus  follow  him  with  their  thoughts  and  prayers  (9). 
Over  the  Meil  was  the  ephod,  TiS*?,  and  to  this  the  breastplate,  j^H,  with  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim,  was  fastened  by  chains  and  ribbons.  The  covering  of 
the  head  was  a  mitre,  r\33VP.  On  the  front  of  it  was  a  plate  of  gold,  }"y,  called 
in  Ex.  xxix.  6  "'O,  that  is,  a  diadem,  with  the  inscription  niri'';  WSTi,  For  his 
duties  on  the  yearly  day  of  atonement  another  dress  of  office,  made  of  white  linen, 
was  prescribed  (comp.  infra,  §  140,  on  the  day  of  atonement). 

This  dress  of  office  has  received  very  various  symbolic  interpretations.  These 
go  back  even  to  Philo,  cle  Monarch,  ii.  5  f.,  who  referred  it  to  cosmical  relations, 
in  conformity  with  his  view  of  the  Mosaic  worship.  Among  more  modern  writers, 
Biihr  (SyinhAih,  ii.  p.  97  ff.)  has  entered  into  the  particulars  of  the  matter.  Pro- 
ceeduig  from  the  position  that  the  high  priest,  as  mediator  of  the  theocratic 
people,  unites  in  himself  its  three  theocratic  dignities  (comp.  Pirhe  Aboth  iv.  13), — 
that  of  the  priesthood,  the  law,  and  kingship, — he  finds  that  those  garments  of 
the  high  priest  which  he  had  in  common  with  the  other  priests  express  the 
priestly  characler  ;  the  Me'il,  that  of  the  covenant  ;  the  ephod  and  hhoshen,  that 
of  a  king.  But  the  whole  assumption  on  which  this  interpretation  rests  is  incor- 
rect. The  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of  a  royal  dignity,  for  the  present,  be- 
longing to  the  high  priest ;  it  awaits  the  union  of  the  two  dignities  in  the  Messiah 
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(Ps,  ex.  4  ;  Zech.  vi.  13).  Even  for  the  high  priest,  only  the  tico  sides  of  the 
priestly  calling  appear  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  10)  -which  were  treated  of  in  §  95  ; 
and  so  also,  in  Sir,  xlv.  16  f.,  a  twofold  office  is  ascribed  to  the  high  priest,— the 
h^ilaaKEadai.  wspl  rov  Aaov  by  sacrifice,  and  the  k^ovola  h  6ia6r/Katc  icpi/ldruv  6i6d^ac 
Tuv  'laKufi  TO,  /laprvpia,  k.t.X.  (to  have  power  over  the  ordinances  of  justice,  that 
He  may  teach  Jacob  the  precepts,  and  enlighten  Israel  in  His  law).  Thus  the 
high  priest's  dress  can  have  a  symbolic  meaning  only  in  the  two  directions  which 
liave  been  mentioned,  and  this  is  unmistakably  proved  in  its  main  part,  the 
ephod  and  the  breastplate  (10).  The  power  to  give  divine  decisions  to  the  people 
13  expressed  in  the  Urim  and  the  Thuramim  (on  these  see  §  97).  The  reference 
to  the  reconciling  mediatorship,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  is  especially 
marked  by  the  fact  that  the  high  priest,  when  clothed  with  the  ephod,  bears  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  on  his  ?teart  and  shoulders.  As  the  heart  (comj).  §  71) 
is  the  focus  of  the  personal  life,  bearing  them  on  the  heart  denotes  personal  inter- 
penetration  of  his  life  and  theirs,  in  virtue  of  which  the  high  priest  has  the  most 
lively  sympathy  with  those  for  whom  he  intercedes  (11).  That  the  ephod  is 
essentially  a  s7ioulde}'--piece  (LXX  kKufilc)  does  not  make  it  a  symbol  of  kingly 
power  ;  what,  generally  speaking,  lies  in  this,  is  only  that  the  dignity  of  office 
rests  on  him.  When  it  is  said  in  Ex.  xxviii.  13  that  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
were  engraved  on  the  onyx-stones  by  means  of  which  the  shoulder-pieces  were 
fastened  together,  this  certainly  does  not  denote  (as  v.  Gerlach  also  explains  the 
passage)  that  the  high  priest  is  the  people's  regent,  but  it  is  meant  to  signify  that 
He  as  Mediator,  carries,  as  it  were,  the  people  to  God — that,  so  to  sjieak,  the 
people  (comp.  the  term  in  Num.  xi.  11)  lie  as  a  burden  on  him. 

The  robing  of  the  high  priest  is  followed  by  his  unction.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  unction  of  the  high  priest  is  designated  by  the  expression  t:/>5"l~7i'.  pi"  (Ex. 
xxix.  7  ;  Lev.  viii.  12.,  xxi.  10),  which  implies  that  the  anointing  oil  is  poured 
on  him  in  rich  abundance  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  From  his  unction,  the  high 
priest  was  called  (as  remarked  above)  k.  if.,  "the  anointed  priest." 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  high  Y>^i<isV  &  functions,  it  is  first  to  be  noted  that  all 
the  functions  of  the  common  priests  fell  also  on  him.  The  law  does  not  distinguish 
any  services  which  fell  exclusively  on  the  latter  class.  Josephus  {Bell.  Jucl.  v.  5.  7) 
says  that  tlie  high  priest's  functions  were  limited  to  the  Sabbath,  the  new  moons, 
and  festivals  ;  but  in  Mishna  Thamid,  vii.  3,  it  is  presupposed  that  he  might,  at  his 
pleasure,  take  part  in  the  sacrificial  services.  Secondly,  the  service  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  were  specially  assigned  to  the  high  priest 
(comp.  §  140  f.).  On  his  share  in  the  administration  of  justice,  see  below. — It  is 
further  to  be  noted,  that  the  whole  sacrificial  service  forms  a  self-contained  unity, 
and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  priesthood.  When  the  subordinate  priests  officiate 
at  the  service  of  the  sacrifice,  they  do  not  act  as  single  persons,  but  by  the  author- 
ity which  is  bestowed  on  the  whole  priesthood,  and  concentrated  in  the  high 
priest ;  and  thus  they  really  act  in  the  place  of  the  high  priest.  Hence  it  corre- 
sponds entirely  with  the  Mosaic  view  of  the  priesthood,  that  Sir.  xlv.  14,  16 
(17,  20)  designates  the  service  of  the  altar  simply  as  the  service  of  Aaron. 

(1)  Comp.  my  article  "Iloherjiriester,"  in  Herzog's  ^.  £'.  [with  additions  in  the 
2d  ed.  by  Delitzsch]. 
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(2)  In  the  passages  whicli  treat  of  the  high-priesthood  in  the  middle  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  Aaron,  the  first  bearer  of  the  oflice,  is  generally  named  instead  of 
the  office  itself. — 'dii^^'n  jni)  appears  only  in  the  later  style,  in  2  Kings  xxv.  18, 
Ezra  vii.  5,  2  Chron.  xix.  11,  comp.  xxiv.  G. — The  LXX  generally  write  6  lepd'c 
0  n^yac, — Lev.  iv.  3,  apxiEpek,  and  generally  so  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Philo, 
and  Josephus.— On  the  apxiepelg  in  the  N.  T.,  see  Delitzsch  in  the  above-cited 
article,  p.  238. 

(3)  Comp.  Calvin's  good  exposition  of  Ex.  xxviii.  38  :  "  Oblationum  sanctarum 
iniquitas  tollenda  et  purganda  fuit  per  sacerdotem.  Frigidum  est  illud  commen- 
tum,  si  quid  erroris  ailmissum  esset  in  ceremoniis,  remissum  fuisse  sacerdotiS 
precibus.  Longius  enim  respicere  nos  oportet  :  ideo  oblationum  iniquitatem 
deleri  a  sacerdote,  quia  nulla  oblatio,  quatenus  est  hominis,  omni  vitio  caret. 
Dictu  hoc  asperum  est  ct  fere  77apaJo^"o!',  sanctitates  ipsas  esse  immundas,  ut  venia 
indigeant  ;  sed  tenendum  est,  nihil  esse  tam  purum,  quod  non  alicpiid  labis  a 
nobis  contrahat. — Nihil  Dei  cultu  prttstantius  :  et  tamen  nihil  offerre  potuit  pop- 
uliis  etiom  a  lege  pra3scriptum,  nisi  intercedente  venia,  quam  nonnisi  per  sacerdo- 
tem obtinuit." 

(4)  '7X"Hi''-^D  ^:J:D  ^^p'^,  "  a?quiparatur  universo  Israeli,"  says  Aben  Esra  on 
Lev.  iv.  13.  Compare,  in  particular,  Biihr,  Synibol.  des  mos.  Kultus,  1st  ed.  ii.  p. 
13  f. 

(5)  Zech.  iii.  must  be  explained  from  this  point  of  view  (comp.  §  200). 

(G)  The  words  (Lev.  xxi.  12),  "  He  shall  not  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,"  must  be 
supplemented  according  to  the  context,  funcris  cmisa  ;  x.  7  serves  for  explana- 
tion.— The  expression  in  xxi.  10,  "  he  shall  not  uncover  his  liead,"  refers,  prob- 
ably, to  the  removing  of  the  head-dress  in  order  to  sprinkle  the  head  with  dust 
and  ashes  ;  see  Havernick  on  Ezek.  xxiv.  17.  But  Knobel  [and  Dillmann]  under- 
stand V')'^  to  mean,  leaving  the  hair  loose  or  flying.  Compare  on  this,  and  the 
command  not  to  rend  his  clothes,  the  above-cited  article,  p.  199  f. 

(7)  The  transference  of  the  office  of  high  priest  from  Aaron  to  Eleazar  took 
place  (Num.  xx.  26-28)  by  the  transference  of  the  ornaments  of  office. 

(8)  The  most  valuable  monograplis  on  this  topic  are  :  Braun,  Be  xestitu  sacer- 
dotiim  hehrmjj-uni,  1680  ;  Carpzov,  De  pontijicum  hebrceorum  xestitu  sacro,  in  Ugo- 
lino's  Thes.  xii.  ;  Abraham  ben  David,  Dissert,  de  vestitu  sacerdotum  heh'ceanim,  in 
Ugolino,  xiii. 

(9j  Compare,  also  Sir.  xlv.  9.  The  passage  Ex.  xxviii.  35  was  formerly  misun- 
derstood, chieiiy  because  it  was  thought  needful  closely  to  connect  the  words 
fin'  N^l  with  what  j^recedes  them  5  see  the  genuinely  Rabbinical  explanation  in 
Abraham  ben  David,  I.e.  p.  xx.  f. 

(10)  The  term  niSJ^H  S'^ID,  used  in  Ex.  xxviii.  31,  shows  that  the  Meil  has  no 
independent  importance.     [Above-cited  article.] 

(11)  Comp.  Cant.  viii.  6  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  3  ;  Phil.  i.  7.— The  plerosis  of  the  above 
provision  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  familiar. 


II.    THE   THEOCRATIC    AUTHORITY. 
1.      THE      LEGISLATIVE      AUTHORITY. 

§97. 

In  virtue  of  the  principles  of  the  theocracy,  all  the  jwwers  of  the  state  are  united 
(§  91)  in  Jehovah  ;  even  when  the  congregation  acts,  it  is  in  His  name.  He  is 
first  the  Lawgiver,  ppno  (Isa.  xxxiii.  22).  His  legislative  power  He  exercised 
through  Moses.  The  fundamental  law  given  through  him  is  inviolably  valid  for 
all  time.     As  God's  covenant  with  His  people  is  eternal,  so  also  are  the  covenant 
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ordinances  ;  they  are,  as  the  ex])ression  frequently  runs,  everlasting  laws  and 
statutes  for  Israel  and  the  future  generations  (see  Ex.  xii.  14,  17,  xxvii.  21,  xxviii. 
43,  and  many  passages).  The  Pentateuch  knows  nothing  of  a  future  change  in 
the  law,  nor  of  an  abrogation  of  it  even  in  part  ;  only  the  attitude  of  the  feofle 
toward  the  law  was  to  be  different  in  the  last  times  (see  §  90).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  development  of  the  theocracy,  the  need  of  receiving  an  immediate 
proclamation  of  Jehovah's  kingly  will  must  always  reappear.  This  need  was  met 
by  the  Urim  and  Thummin,  through  which  the  high  priest,  in  whose  breastplate 
they  were  set,  received  the  decision  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xxvii.  21)  ;  and  this  is 
why  the  breastplate  bears  the  name  tOSi^Qn  |"i^n  [the  breastplate  of  judgment] 
(Ex.  xxviii.  30).  It  probably  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  figure  made  of  pre- 
cious stones,  which  Diodorus  {BihUoth.  i.  48,  75)  and  ^lian  {Var.  hist.  xiv.  34)  say 
the  Egyptian  high  priest  wore  round  his  neck,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  truth 
(aX/jdsia),  as  indeed  the  Urim  and  Thummin  are  translated  by  the  LXX  by  (h'/Tiuacg 
Kal  a?J/dEia.  The  term  D'T=ii<  refers  to  the  divine  illumination,  the  D'DJ]l  to  the  un- 
impeachable correctness  of  the  divine  decision  ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  41.  It  cannot 
be  determined  from  the  Old  Testament  how  the  decision  tooTc 2^lace.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  from  the  expression  (Ex.  xxviii.  30;  Lev.  viii.  8),  "put  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment,"  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
something  different  from  the  precious  stones  which  were  set  in  the  breastplate  ; 
for  the  expression  may  stand  in  a  sense  similar  to  the  phrase,  to  lay  a  curse  or 
blessing  on  anything.  But  if  the  Urim  and  Thummin  are  really  spoken  of  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  41  f.,  as  must  be  admitted,  if  we  adopt  the  fuller  text  of  the  LXX 
(with  Thenius  and  other  modern  writers),  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  holy  lot, 
different  from  the  gems  of  the  breastplate,  and  probably  fastened  to  it,  but  capa- 
ble of  being  taken  off  and  cast  (1).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  term  v'lJn,  to  cast  or  throw,  is  nowhere  else  used  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim. Since  every  part  of  the  high  priest's  dress  is  described  so  accurately,  w^e 
should  expect  to  have  a  more  particular  description  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
if  they  were  anything  distinct.  According  to  Josephus,  the  divine  answer  came 
by  the  sparkling  of  the  jewels  :  even  the  Rabbinical  tradition,  though  it  is  so  di- 
vided on  points  of  detail,  is  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  revelation 
■was  made  by  the  illumination  of  particular  letters  of  the  writing  on  the  jewels. 
But  several  late  writers,  and  especially  Bahr  {I.e.  ii.  p.  135  ff.),  think,  that  when 
the  high  priest  laid  the  matter  in  question  before  God  in  prayer,  the  decision  fol- 
lowed by  insj/iration  ;  and  "  that  the  pledge  that  an  answer  should  be  given  him 
which  should  be  in  accordance  with  God's  will,  and  serve  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  was  worn  on  his  heart  in  the  Urim  and  Thummim.'"  Similarly  Hengsten- 
berg  {Hist,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  2  Per.  p.  148  f.).  Thus  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim, whether  similar  to  the  precious  stones  of  the  breastplate  or  different  from 
them,  would  have  had  simply  the  character  of  symbols  and  pledges.  There  are 
no  satisfactory  grounds  for  this  view  of  Biihr's,  and  we  must  decline  to  accept 
it. — Tradition  says  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  consult  the  oracle  on  private 
concerns  and  on  matters  of  small  moment,  but  only  in  such  cases  as  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  (comp.  Judg.  xx.  37  f.).  1  Sara,  xxiii.  9  ff., 
XXX.  7  f.,  agree  with  this,  for  David  stands  before  the  high  priest  here  as  the  one 
who  is  called  to  the  kingship.     After  David  there  is  no  occasion  on  which  this 
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oracle  is  consulted,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim  seem  to  have  fallen  more  and 
more  into  disuse — displaced,  probably,  by  prophecy.  Josephus,  indeed,  says 
(Ant.  iii.  8.  9)  that  the  oracle  ceased  only  two  hundred  years  before  his  time  ; 
but  this  contradicts  the  passage  in  Ezra  ii.  63,  where  we  read  that  there  had 
been  no  oracle  since  the  exile  ;  and  with  this  Jewish  tradition  agrees. 

The  sacred  lot  seems  to  have  been  different  from  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  It 
was  employed  (Num.  xxvi.  55  f.  ;  Josh,  xiv.)  at  the  division  of  the  tribal  territo- 
ries, to  discover  the  guilty  one  who  had  brought  a  curse  on  the  peojile  (Josh.  vii. 
14  If.),  and  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  41  (unless  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  there  meant)  and 
1  Sam.  X.  20  f.,  at  the  king's  election.  The  lot  must  also  have  been  used  to  decide 
priestly  J?}  controversies  ;  compare  Prov.  xviii.  18. — These  methods  of  inquiring 
into  the  divine  will  retire  into  the  background  the  more  prophecy  becomes  prom- 
inent. We  read  in  Deut.  xviii.  19  S.,  how  Moses,  before  parting  from  the  peo- 
ple, led  them  to  look  for  the  sending  forth  of  new  organs  of  revelation.  The 
people  who  stand  in  covenant  with  the  living  God  shall  not  be  left  to  a  helpless- 
ness which  mig»ht  ])e  the  oc(;asion  of  seeking  disclosures  from  the  heathen  divina- 
tion, so  stringently  jirohibited  in  all  its  forms  (2).  And  as  the  people  could  not 
bear  the  terror  of  an  immediate  revelation  from  God,  Jehovah  will  hold  com- 
munion with  them  through  men,  raising  up  again  and  again  from  the  midst  of 
the  people  such  men  as  Moses,  in  whose  mouth  He  puts  His  words.  These  are 
the  prophets,  the  D'X':?^  (3). 

(1)1  Sam.  xiv.  41,  the  inquiring  into  the  divine  will  by  Saul :  "  God  of  Israel, 
give  D'On, " — give  a  pure,  true  utterance.  Ver.  42:  "Draw  lots  between  me 
and  .Jonathan." — I  believe,  with  Keil,  that  another  sacred  lot  is  here  spoken  of. 

(2)  Comp.  Num.  xxiii.  23  :  "  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  in  Jacob,  neither 
is  tiiere  any  divination  in  Israel  ;  in  due  time  it  is  told  of  Jacob  and  Israel  what 
God  doetli."     See  Hengstenberg  on  the  passage. 

(3)  The  Prophetic  Theology  further  on  is  connected  with  this  point. 


3.    THE   JUDICIAL    POWER    (1). 

§98. 

Tlie  Principle  and  Organization  of  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

The  administration  of  justice  is,  in  virtue  of  the  principles  of  theocracy,  only  an 
efflux  of  the  divine  judgment.  "The  judgment  is  God's,"  Deut.  i.  17;  to  seek 
justice  is  to  inquire  of  God,  Ex.  xviii.  15  ;  he  who  appears  in  judgment  comes 
before  Jehovah,  Deut.  xix.  17  ;  and  thus  also  the  expressions,  D'n75;?n-7{<  l^'Jin, 
Ex.  xxi.  6,  and  □'rl/Nri  Ij,^  Xi3,  xxii.  8,  are  to  be  explained,  whether  it  be  that 
these  expressions  point  to  the  God  who  rules  in  the  administration  of  justice 
(comp.  also  xviii.  19),  or  that  the  judge  himself  is  called  Elohim,  as  the  one  who 
takes  the  place  of  God  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1,  6,  but  not  Ex.  xxii.  27,  where  ^Ti '^ 
designates  God  ;  comp.  §  86).  The  theocratic  ordinances  of  judgment  limit  also 
the  power  of  the  head  of  a  family,  by  taking  from  him  (Deut.  xxi.  18  ff.  ;  Ex. 
xxi.  20)  the  power  over  the  life  and  death  of  those  belonging  to  him,  which  he 
still  exercised  (comp.  Gen,  xxxviii.  24)  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.     Lynch 
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law  is  also  forbidden,  because  the  office  of  avenger  is  God's  alone,  Lev.  xix.  18. 
The  old  custom  of  hlood  revenge  is  indeed  retained,  but  it  is  subjected  to  theocratic 
regulations. 

With  regard  to  the  orrjanization  of  the  courts  of  justice,  "we  must  distinguish  in 
the  Pentateuch  the  provisions  given  only  for  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  and 
the  regulations  in  Deuteronomy,  which  had  reference  to  later  circumstances. — Moses, 
who  at  the  beginning  united  in  his  person  all  the  theocratic  offices,  was  also  the 
first  judge,  Ex.  xviii.  13  ff.  As  he  was  unable  alone  to  meet  the  cares  of  justice, 
he  set  judges  over  the  people, — over  thousands,  over  hundreds,  over  fifties,  and 
over  tens,  at  Jethro's  advice,  ver.  25  f.  ;  Deut.  i.  12  E.  At  the  nomination  of  the 
judges,  which  was  supported  by  the  choice  of  the  people  (Deut.  i.  13,  "Take 
you"),  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  those  nominated  were  chiefly  taken 
into  account,  Ex.  xviii.  21,  Deut.  i.  13,  15  ;  still  it  is  probable  that  Moses  (conip. 
Deut.  i.  5,  "  I  took  the  chiefs  of  your  tribes")  was  guided  by  the  constitution  of 
the  tribes  then  existing  among  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  by  regard  to  the 
military  division  of  the  people,  which  was  necessary  during  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  (comp.  Num.  xxxi.  14,  where  there  is  mention  of  military  captains 
over  thousands  and  over  hundreds). — We  are  not  to  think  of  appellate  courts  in 
connection  with  the  relation  of  these  judges  to  one  another.  The  subordinate 
judges  are  to  decide  minor  matters,  while  the  more  difficult  cases  are  brought 
before  Moses,  to  whom  they  are  referred  not  by  the  disputing  parties,  but  by  the 
subordinate  judges  who  find  the  matter  too  difficult  for  them,  Deut.  i.  17  f.  (Ex. 
xviii.  22,  26)  ;  upon  which  Moses  brings  it  before  Jehovah  ;  comp.  Ex.  xviii.  19, 
and  the  examples  in  Lev.  xxiv.  11  fE.,  Num.  xv.  33  ff.,  xxvii.  2  If. 

Deuteronomy  lays  down  new  regulations  for  the  time  of  the  approaching  settlement 
of  the  people  in  the  land  (the  explanation  of  which  has  some  difficulties).  The 
administration  of  justice  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  congregation  ;  for  the 
nation  that  is  sanctified  to  God  has,  as  such,  the  calling  "to  put  away  the  evil 
from  among  it"  which  is  the  ever-recurring  formula  ;  see  passages  like  Deut.  xiii. 
6,  xvii.  7,  xxi.  21,  etc.,  compared  with  earlier  ones.  Lev.  xxiv.  14,  Num.  xv.  35. 
— A  very  vivid  description  of  the  way  in  which  courts  were  held  in  Israel  is  given 
in  later  times  by  the  story  of  the  judgment  of  Naboth,  1  Kings  xxi. — Hence  the 
administration  is  to  be  exercised  publicly,  at  the  open  places  before  the  gates, 
Deut.  xxi.  19,  xxiii.  15,  xxv.  7.  The  community  exercises  its  judicial  power  by 
special  judges,  who  are  to  be  placed  in  all  the  gates,  Deut.  xvi.  18  (who  decide 
"if  there  be  a  quarrel  between  men,"  xxv.  1).  These  are  different — see  Deut. 
xxi.  2,  comp.  Josh.  viii.  33  (xxiii.  2) — from  the  Q'Jp7,,  but  probably  are,  as  a 
rule,  taken  from  them.  The  college  of  the  D'Jp[  itself  acts  only  in  cases  of  law, 
where  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  judicial  inquiry,  but  of  judicial  inter- 
position in  a  matter  already  plain  ;  Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  19,  xxii.  15,  xxv.  8  (2).  A 
higher  tribunal  is  ordained  for  more  difficult  cases,  Deut.  xvii.  8  ff.  It  is  to  judge 
"  between  blood  and  blood  (i.e.  where  it  is  doubtful  under  which  category  (comp. 
Ex.  xxi.  12  ff.)  manslaughter  is  to  be  placed)  ;  between  strife  and  strife  (|''"1, 
without  doubt  as  designation  of  the  causcB  civiles)  ;  between  injury  and  injury" 
(>'J^  here,  and  in  xxi.  5,  no  doubt  denotes  bodily  injuries).  Here  also  the  court 
is  not  a  covivt  of  appeal,  but  has  to  decide  cases  in  which  the  local  courts  do  not 
venture  to  decide.     The  seat  of  this  higher  court  was  to  be  at  the  sanctuary  ;  it 
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wiis  to  be  composed  of  priests,  -who  (Lev.  x.  11)  were  to  give  a  decision  out  of  tlie 
law  (as  in  Num.  xv.  33,  xxvii.  3,  we  find  that  the  higli  jiriest  took  a  part  in  tlie 
administration  of  justice),  and  a  civil  judge  who  had  other  judges  at  his  side, 
Deut.  xix.  17. — The  D'l.DC'  appear  as  officers  subordinate  to  the  judges  (and  are 
mentioned  as  early  as  tlie  residence  in  Egypt,  as  the  overseers  of  tliepeojjle,  comp. 
§  2G),  Deut.  i.  15,  xvi.  18  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  33  ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  etc.).  These, 
as  tlieir  name  denotes,  were  "writers,"  from  which  arose  very  midtifarious  em- 
ployments. In  the  highest  college  of  70  elders,  there  were  Shotertm,  Num.  xi. 
10.  Tliey  had  to  act  in  selecting  men  for  war  service,  Deut.  xx.  5,  8,  9  ;  and 
many  other  duties  of  2:)olice  and  administration  may  liave  been  added  to  tliis. 

(1)  For  the  literature,  compare  Schnell's  valuable  little  monograph.  Das 
israelitische  Recht  in  seinen  Onindzilgen  dargestellt.,  Basel,  1853.  The  chief  work 
on  this  topic  is  tlie  book  by  Saalscliiitz,  Das  mosnische  Recht^  two  parts,  1846-48, 
2d  ed.  1853.  See  also  my  article,  "  Gericht  und  Gerichtsverwaltung  bei  den 
Hebriiern,"  in  Herzog's /i'.^".  vol.  v.  [also  liiehm,  art.  "  Gerichtswesen,"  in  his 
HandwoTterTjucli] . 

(2}  See  Schultz  on  Deut.  xvi.  18,  etc. 


§99. 

The  Course  of  Justice  and  Punishment. 

The  course  of  justice  is  very  simple  (1).  The  complaint  is  brought  before  the 
judges  by  word  of  mouth,  either  by  the  parties,  Deut.  xxi.  20,  xxii.  16,  or  by  others 
bringing  both  parties  in  the  dispute  into  court,  xxv.  1.  The  parties  must  both  aj)- 
pear  in  person  before  the  judge.  The  accused  person  who  does  not  appear  is  sent 
for  by  tlie  judge,  xxv.  8.  The  business  of  the  judge  is,  it  is  declared,  to  hear  and 
thoroughly  investigate.  The  law  (as  Schnell  rightly  observes)  accumulates  ex- 
pressions (comp.  e.g.  xiii.  14)  "to  represent  the  thoroughness  and  whole  compass 
of  the  work  of  the  judge,  in  its  earnestness,  penetration,  and  patience." — In  some 
circumstances  a  simple  exhibition  of  the  article  (Ex.  xxii.  12  (13))  serves  as 
evidence;  Deut.  xxii.  15  is  an  example  of  such  evidence.  A  different  case  is 
when  parents  complain  against  a  disobedient  son  (xxi.  18  ff.).  Here  the  corajilaint 
itself  is  jiroof  (2). — But  the  testimony  of  witnesses  is  the  most  usual  form  of  evi- 
dence. Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  this.  It  is  enacted  that  two  or  three  (3) 
witnesses  shall  be  brought,  xix.  15,  particularly  in  criminal  cases.  Num.  xxxv. 
30  ;  Deut.  xvii.  6.  If  the  punishment  of  death  be  pronounced,  the  hand  of  the 
witnesses  must  be  the  first  lifted  against  the  jjcrson  to  be  punished,  Deut.  xiii. 
10,  xvii.  7.  All  the  witnesses  (Lev.  xxi  v.  14)  lay  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him 
who  is  to  be  stoned.  He  who  was  convicted  of  false  witness  was  condemned  to 
the  same  punishment  as  the  accused  person  would  have  received,  Deut.  xix.  19. 
— Further,  the  oath  also  is  a  means  of  evidence.  It  occurs  as  an  oath  of  purgation  ; 
e.g.  for  theft,  Ex.  xxii.  G-10,  comp.  with  1  Kings  viii.  31  f.  Lev.  v.  1  is  often 
quoted  for  the  use  of  the  oath  in  evidence  ;  but  what  is  there  spoken  of  is  not  the 
administration  of  an  oath  to  the  witnesses  with  respect  to  what  they  utter,  but  a 
solemn  adjuration  of  those  present,  by  which  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
matter  are  called  on  to  come  forward  as  witnesses  ;  comp.  Prov.  xxix.  24.     Lastly, 
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we  have  to  add  the  adjuration  of  a  wife  who  was  accused  of  adultery,  which 
called  forth  an  immediate  judgment  from  God,  Num.  v.  11  ff.  The  Mosaic 
legislation  does  not  recognize  torture  as  a  means  of  evidence. — The  form  of  the 
sentence  of  judgment  is  not  laid  down.  As  a  rule,  execution  immediately 
followed  on  condemnation,  Xum.  xv.  36  ;  Deut.  xxii.  18,  xxv.  2. 

The  Mosaic  x>rinei2)le  of  2JunisJiment  is  the  jus  talionis,  as  it  is  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed in  the  sentence,  "Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  etc.,  Ex. 
xxi.  23-25  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  18  ff. ;  Deut.  xix.  21  :  it  shall  be  done  to  him  who  has 
offended  as  he  has  done  ;  in  other  words,  the  punishment  is  a  retribution  corre- 
sponding in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  wicked  deed.  But  that  the  talio  is  not 
meant  to  be  understood  in  a  merely  external  sense  is  not  only  shown  by  various 
jorovisions  of  punishment,  but  by  the  fact  that  not  simply  the  deed  itself,  but  the 
guilt  lying  at  the  root  of  the  deed,  is  often  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
j)unishment.  The  jiunishment  of  death  is  attached  apparently  to  a  large  number 
of  crimes.  It  is  prescribed  not  only  for  the  crime  of  murder,  maltreatment  of 
parents,  man-stealing  (Ex.  xxi.  12  ff.),  adultery,  incest  and  other  unnatural  crimes, 
idolatry,  and  the  practice  of  heathen  divination  and  witchcraft  (Lev.  xx.  Deut. 
xiii.  G  ff.),  but  for  overstepping  certain  fundamental  ordinances  of  the  theocracy, 
— the  law  of  circumcision,  Gen.  xvii.  14  ;  the  law  of  the  passover,  Ex.  xii.  15,19  ; 
the  Sabbath  law,  xxxi.  14  f. ;  the  pollution  of  sacrifices.  Lev.  vii.  20  ff.  ;  sacrific- 
ing at  other  places  than  the  sanctuary,  xvii.  8  f.  ;  certain  laws  of  purification, 
xxii.  3,  Num.  xix.  13,  20.  Yet  the  peculiar  expression,  "to  be  cut  off  from  his 
people"  (IQ;.!  y^^^p  '^'^V'TS  t^'.3:n  nnipjl),  is  chosen  for  the  punishment  of  trans- 
gressions of  the  latter  class  in  distinction  from  the  former, — an  expression  which, 
indeed,  cannot  refer  to  simple  banishment  (as  some  have  interpreted  it),  but  still, 
in  some  cases,  seems  to  point  to  a  punishment  to  be  executed  not  by  human  judg- 
ment, but  by  the  divine  jiower  ;  comp.  what  is  said  in  Lev.  xvii.  10  with  reference 
to  the  person  who  eats  blood  :  ''I  will  blot  out  that  person"  ("i^l^ni).  AVhen 
the  i^unishment  was  really  to  be  executed  by  human  judgment,  the  term  ripr  mo 
[he  shall  be  put  to  death],  is  used — as  of  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  law.  Ex, 
xxxi.  14,  and  in  the  passages  of  the  former  kind,  Ex.  xxi.  12  ff.,  Lev.  xx.,  etc. 
In  general,  in  all  cases  where  the  people  did  not  execute  judgment  on  the  trans- 
gressor, Jehovah  Himself  reserves  the  exercise  of  justice  to  Himself  ;  see,  as  main 
passage.  Lev.  xx.  4-6. — In  the  Mosaic  law,  corjwral  cJinstisement  (stripes)  appears 
as  another  form  of  punishment,  Deut.  xxv.  2  f.,  also  fines,  e.g.  Ex.  xxi.  22,  Lev. 
xxiv.  18,  etc.  The  jws  talionis  was  to  be  recognized  in  case  of  bodily  injury,  Ex. 
xxi.  23-25;  Lev.  xxiv.  19  f.;  Deut.  xix.  21.  But  while  this  was  the  principle 
announced,  we  may  suppose  that  a  proportionate  money  fine  generally  took  the 
place  of  bodily  punishment.  Further,  there  occurs  the  judicial  selling  of  a  guilty 
person.  The  Pentateuch,  on  the  contrary,  gives  no  information  of  imprisonment 
as  a  punishment  except  among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix.  ff.),  and  the  Mosaic  law 
does  not  recognize  it  (though  certainly  at  a  later  time  this  jiunishment  occurs  in 
Israel  also)  ;  in  Lev.  xxiv.  12,  imprisonment  is  only  used  to  secure  the  man  for 
the  time. — With  what  emphasis  the  law  demands  the  strict  and  impartial  admin- 
istration of  justice,  especially  with  reference  to  the  poor,  see  Ex.  xxiii.  6-8,  Lev. 
xix.  15,  Deut.  i.  16  f.,  and  otlier  passages  (12). 
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(1)  I  follow  closely  SchneH's  excellent  discussion,  I.e.  p.  10  fp.  The  treatment 
of  these  topics  is  a  matter  for  lawyers,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Mosaic 
law  has  not  received  more  attention  from  them. 

(2)  In  Deut.  xxi.  18  ff.,it  is  ordained  that,  if  the  chastisement  inflicted  on  a 
reckless,  stubborn  son  is  without  result,  he  shall  be  brought  by  the  parents  be- 
fore the  court  of  the  town,  and  be  put  to  death  by  sentence  of  the  judge. — Schnell 
continues.  I.e.  ]>.  11  :  "If  the  hearts  of  the  father  and  of  the  mother  consent  to 
deliver  their  child  to  the  judge  before  the  congregation  of  the  people,  the  utmost 
is  done  that  the  judges  need  to  know." 

(3)  This  point  is  excellently  discussed  in  GuttUches  Eeelit  und  menscldkhe  Sat:.- 
vjig,  Basel,  1839  :  "There  are  witnesses  of  God,  and  faithful  witnesses;  and 
there  are  witnesses  who  cannot  show  the  truth,  and  witnesses  who  must  be  put 
to  shame.  Therefore  the  judges  are  permitted  and  ordered  to  consider,  besides 
those  things  which  come  before  their  eyes,  other  points  which  may  decide  whether 
they  shall  require  the  evidence  of  two  or  of  three  witnesses." 


3.    THE    EXECUTIVE    POWEK. 

§100. 

The  Mosaic  theocracy  presents  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  being  originally 
unprovided  with  a  definite  office  for  executing  the  power  of  the  state.  The  princes 
of  the  tribes  (D'N't:;^),  spoken  of  in  Num.  i.  IG,  44,  vii.  2,  Ex.  xxxiv.  31,  and  else- 
where (called  also  "heads  of  the  tribes"  (D'^'KI)  Num.  xxx.  2;  Deut.  v.  20) 
form  no  theocratic  body  (1).  They  are  taken  from  the  D'Ap],  "who  arose,  doubt- 
less, from  the  heads  of  clans  and  families  (2).  The  latter  had,  indeed,  a  judicial 
jiosition,  but  they  appear  mainly  as  representatives  of  the  people  (iTiri^  '^'"Ip, 
Num.  i.  IG,  comp.  with  xvi.  2),  not  of  Jehovah.  That  they  were  appointed  for 
certain  services  always  rests  on  a  special  nomination.  Thus  the  committee  of  the 
Seventy  was  formed,  who  (Num.  xi.  IG  ff.)  were  to  stand  by  Moses'  side  in  lead- 
ing the  jieople,  but  who  appear  to  have  existed  only  for  the  time  of  the  march 
through  the  wilderness,  though  the  Talmud  derives  the  origin  of  the  Sanhedrim 
from  them.  In  the  same  way,  twelve  chiefs  were  deputed  to  spy  out  the  Holy 
Land  (Num.  xiii.  2  II.),  and  twelve  princes  were  made  the  committee  formed 
for  dividing  the  land,  xxxiv.  18  fl.  But  all  this  constitutes  no  permanent  execu- 
tive. Jehovah  Himself  acts,  as  circumstances  demand,  in  the  immediate  exercise 
of  power,  in  order  to  execute  His  kingly  will  and  to  maintain  the  covenant  law  ; 
but  for  the  rest,  only  the  assurance  is  expressed  (Num.  xxvii.  16  f.)  that  Jehovah 
will  not  leave  His  congregation  as  a  flock  without  a  shepherd,  but  will  always, 
again  and  ngain,  appoint  a  leader  over  them  and  endow  him  with  His  Spirit,  as 
He  raised  up  Joshua  in  Moses'  stead,  and  afterward  the  Judges. — This  want  of  a 
regular  executive  in  the  Mosaic  constitution  has  been  thought  very  remarkable 
(3).  It  has  been  thought  inconceivable  that  Moses  did  so  little  for  the  execution 
of  his  detailed  legislation— that  he  did  not  see  that  without  a  supreme  authority 
no  state  could  possibly  exist.  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  whole 
Mosaic  state,  as  it  is  laid  before  us  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  only  an  historical  abstrac- 
tion. But  the  theocratic  constitution  does  not  rest  on  the  calculations  of  a  clever 
founder  of  a  religion,  but  on  the  stability  of  the  counsel  of  revelation,  which  is 
certain  of  its  realization  (in  spite  of  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  earthly  insti- 
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tution)  ;  that  defect  is  simply  a  proof  of  the  strength  and  self-confidence  of  the 
theocratic  principle.  Moreover,  the  whole  history  of  the  people  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  is  to  be  understood  only  on  the  presujiposition  that  there  was  no  es- 
tablished executive  power  in  the  state. 

Yet  Deuteronomy,  in  the  law  concerning  a  Icing,  in  chap.  xvii.  14-20,  leaves 
open  the  possibility  of  setting  up  an  earthly  kingship.  The  actual  existence  of 
this  office  in  the  future  is  afterward  presupposed  in  xxviii.  36  (comp.  moreover, 
the  previous  prophecy  in  Gen.  xvii.  6,  16,  xxxv.  11  ;  Num.  xxiv.  17).  This  future 
kingship  is,  however,  subjected  strictly  to  the  theocratic  principle.  The  people 
shall  only  set  over  them  as  king  one  whom  Jehovah  shall  choose  out  of  their  midst. 
The  kingly  dignity  shall  indeed  be  confined  to  Israelites  by  descent,  but  not  to 
any  particular  privileged  family  (like  the  priesthood)  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  conferred  by  the  free  choice  of  the  peojjie  (as  the  Edomites,  for  example, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  must  have  had  such  an  elective  kingship).  The  chosen  king 
shall  "  not  keep  many  horses" — thai;  is,  he  is  not  to  defend  his  kingdom  by  a 
standing  army  (comp.  Isa.  xxxi.  1)  ;  he  shall  likewise  avoid  luxury  and  the  keep- 
ing of  many  wives.  He  is,  further,  not  to  regard  himself  as  the  people's  lawgiver, 
but  shall  take  the  divine  law  as  his  strict  rule,  "  that  liis  heart  may  not  be  lifted 
up  above  his  brethren,  and  that  he  may  not  deviate  from  the  command,  either  to 
the  right  hand  or  the  left"  (4).  The  stability  of  his  kingship  and  its  descent  to 
his  children  are  to  depend  on  his  obedience  to  the  law. — It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  law  relating  to  the  king  in  Deuteronomy,  inasmuch  as  it  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  Mosaic,  is  a  little  remarkable  ;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  it  is  not  that  Moses 
contemplated  in  general  the  institution  of  an  earthly  kingship,  for  sufficient  oc- 
casion for  this  is  contained  in  the  political  constitution  of,  "  all  the  nations 
around  "  (Deut.  xvii.  14)  ;  but  the  main  difficulty  is  that,  not  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
ample of  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  23),  there  is  no  express  reference  to  a  pre-existing 
Mosaic  law  relating  to  the  king  when  Samuel  set  up  the  kingdom  (though  the 
proceeding  then  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  law),  but  the  royal  authority  was 
first  established  by  Samuel,  and  then  (1  Sam.  x.  25)  recorded  in  the  book  which 
is  before  Jehovah,  that  is,  the  book  of  the  law. 

Hence,  in  connection  with  the  supposition  that  the  law  in  Deuteronomy  is  of 
more  recent  origin,  many  modern  theologians  regard  the  law  concerning  the 
king  as  a  later  production,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  provisions  sketched  by 
Samuel,  with  reference  to  the  unhappy  experiences  of  the  time  of  Solomon  (5) ; 
but  this  makes  it  difficult  to  explain  why  a  later  writer  could  give  as  the  reason 
of  the  law  forbidding  to  keep  horses  (Deut.  xvii.  16),  that  the  people  must  not 
be  brought  back  again  to  Egypt  (6). 

(1)  [Comp.  the  art.  "  Aeltestebei  den  Israeliten,"  by  F.  W.  Schultz,  in  Herzog, 
and  by  Riehm  in  his  Ilandwuvterhich.] 

(2)  The  elders  were  not  appointed  by  free  choice,  as  Winer,  in  his  Bill. 
Real-Worterhuch,  3d  ed.  i.  p.  50,  and  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  ii.  p. 
169,  have  supposed,  holding  the  view  that  the  elders  form  in  a  certain  sense  the 
personal  nobility,  or  nobility  of  merit,  in  distinction  from  the  nobility  of  birth, 
the  princes  of  the  tribes.  See  the  proof  for  the  view  in  the  text  in  my  article 
"  Stiimme  Israels,"  in  Herzog' s  R.E. 

(3)  Comp.  Vatke,  Ileligion   des  A.    T.  p.  207  f.   [Also,  Wellhausen,  i.  p.  428.] 

(4)  There   cannot  be  a  stronger  contrast  to  Oriental  despotism. 
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(5)  Comp.  Riehm,  die  Gcsetsgebung  Mosis  im  Lande  Mo(d>,  p.  81  ff.,  and  against 
him  Keil,  in  Hiivernick's  Introduction  to  tJie  Pentateuch,  p.  349  f. 

(6)  Riehm,  I.e.  p.  100,  says  the  passage  points  to  a  time  when  the  Egyptians 
were  in  want  of  soldiers,  so  that  the  king  of  Israel  could  only  get  horses  from 
Egypt  on  the  condition  of  sending  Israelitish  foot-soldiers  there  and  putting 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  This  is  supposed  to  apply  to  the  time  of 
Psammetichus.  This  hypothesis  has  no  support  in  the  Old  Testament. — The 
words  only  suit  a  time  in  which  the  stay  in  Egypt  was  still  fresh  in  the  people's 
memory,  and  so,  in  the  hard  struggles  that  they  had  to  encounter,  could  re- 
awaken a  desire  toward  the  habitation  they  had  quitted.  (Comp.  Hengstenberg, 
Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  ii.  p.  202  f.j 


in.    THE   ORGANIZATION   OP   THE   FAMILY,  AND    THE   LEGAL   PROVISIONS  CONNECTED 

THEREWITH. 

§101. 

The  Suhdivisions  of  the  Tribes.     The  Principles  and  Division  of  Mosaic  Family  Laio. 

The  tribes  are  naturally  divided  into  clans  (ninDtyp,  LXX  f%;o/,  or  D'SbX)  (1)  ; 
these  into  families  or  houses  (D^'PS,  oIkoi),  generally  called  fathers''  houses  (ri'3 
n'OH)  ;  then  follow  the  various  householders  (D'"l^J),  with  those  that  belong  to  them. 
See  the  most  distinct  passage,  Josh.  vii.  14,  17  f.,  and  also  especially  Num.  i.  2, 
18,  also  Ex.  vi.  14.  The  term  nnx  n"3,  "father's/  houses"  (not  "fathers' 
house,"  as  Clericus  and  others  have  understood  it),  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  plural 
of  the  less  common  singular,  3{<  n'3  (2).  Beside  this  meaning  of  I3i<  ri'3,  which 
is  unquestionable,  from  the  already-cited  passages  and  others,  such  as  1  Chron. 
vii.  7,  40,  there  is  another  sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  however,  disputed.  On 
the  one  view,  father'^s  house  is  a  relative  idea  of  general  application,  like  our 
"family"  or  "house;"  designating  a  community  which  has  a  common  father, 
it  may,  it  is  said,  designate  whole  tribes  (Num.  xvii.  17  ;  Josh.  xxii.  14),  and 
also  may  stand  for  a  TiBDpp  (3)  ;  comp.  Num.  iii.  24,  30,  35,  and  other  passages. 
On  the  other  view,  3iJ  ^"3,  in  passages  of  this  sort — and  this  is  probably  the 
original  meaning — designates  ^particularly  that  family  which  held  the  principality 
in  each  tribe  and  race  as  the  family  of  the  first-born  (so  that  the  representatives 
of  tribes  might  be  called  also  heads  of  the  houses  of  the  father)  (4). 

The  principles  oi  the  Mosaic  law  of  families  are  the  following: — Each  family 
forms  a  self-contained  whole,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  is  to  be  preserved  in  its 
integrity.  Each  Israelite  is  a  citizen  of  the  theocracy  only  by  being  a  member 
of  a  certain  clan  of  the  covenant  people  ;  hence  the  value  of  genealogical  trees. 
The  representation  of  the  family  descends  in  the  male  line,  and  therefore  marriages 
between  the  various  tribes  and  families  are  of  course  allowed.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  male  line  has  died  out,  the  female  line  receives  independent  recognition  for 
the  preservation  of  the  family,  in  order  that  no  family  in  Israel  may  perish  (a  thing 
which  is  regarded  as  a  special  divine  judgment).  The  separation  of  family  pos- 
sessions is  based  on  the  separation  of  the  families  themselves. 

The  following  points  are  the  most  important  for  biblical  theology  : — 1.  The 
law  of  marriage  ;  2.  The  relation  of  parents  and  children  ;  3.  The  law  of  inheri- 
tance, and  the  provisions  touching  the  continuance  of  a  family  and  its  possessions, 
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(the  avenging  of  blood  goes  along  with  this)  ;  4.  The  law  concerning  servants 
(5). 

(1)  With  reference  to  the  expression  D'QvX,  thousands,  see  in  particular  1  Sam. 
X.  19,  comp.  with  ver.  21.  It  is  probable  that  this  designation  arose  from  Moses 
having  followed,  as  much  as  possible,  the  natural  organization  of  the  tribes 
when,  according  to  Ex.  xviii.  25,  he  divided  the  people  by  thousands,  hundreds, 
etc.  (§  98),  for  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  justice.  See  art.  "  Stamme 
Israels,"  in  Herzog. 

(2)  The  term-  is  thus  a  sort  of  compound  ;  romp.  Ewald,  Ausf.  Lehrh.  8th  ed. 
§  270(;.  Thus,  in  2  Kings  xvii.  29,  32,  r\V03  TYl  means  houses  of  high  places.— 
When  '£?'X'J  precedes,  the  shorter  form  fli^X  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  ri'3 
riDX  (Num.  xxxvi.  1  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  11  ;  comp.  with  ver.  9,  viii.  10,  13,  etc.) 
[in  the  article  cited  above]. 

(3)  As  also  nnaiyp  is  frequently  used  in  a  wider,  and  ^T^  (Num.  iv.  18  ; 
Judg.  XX.  12)  in  a  narrower  sense  [in  the  article  cited  above]. 

(4)  It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  controversy,  and  we  cannot  here  enter  into  it 
particularly.  For  the  former  view,  comp.  Knobel  on  Ex.  vi.  14  ;  this  is  the  most 
common  view.  In  reference  to  the  latter  view,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  right 
one,  see,  in  particular,  Keil's  thorough  discussion  in  his  BlU.  Archdol.  ii.  pp. 
197,  201  ff.  [andDillmann  on  Ex.  vi.,  14]. — A  certain  number  of  heads  was  proba- 
bly requisite  to  obtain  the  rank  of  a  clan  or  father's  house  ;  for  in  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
11  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  two  descendants  of  a  Levitical  race,  that  they  were 
xinited  into  one  paternal  house  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  their  children  ; 
comp.,  too,  Mic.  v.  1.  The  number  of  one  thousand  men  able  to  go  to  war  (see 
note  1)  may  have  been  the  minimum  size  of  a  clan.  But  the  clans  must  have 
been  much  larger  at  the  numbering  of  the  people  related  in  Num.  xxvi.,  when 
the  people  (without  counting  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  was  not  mustered)  were  divid- 
ed into  fifty-seven  clans.  —  The  subdivisions  of  the  people  were  mainly  formed  on 
the  principle,  that  as  the  tribes  sprang  from  Jacob's  sons,  so  the  clans  sprang 
from  his  grandchildren,  and  the  father's  houses  from  his  great-grandchildren. 
However,  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  this  original  relationship 
was  modified  in  many  ways  in  the  course  of  time.  Some  clans  disappeared, 
while  from  others  new  ones  were  formed,  in  ways  for  which  no  fixed  principle 
can  be  found,  and  which  were  doubtless  modified  by  very  various  circvunstances. 
— Examples  to  illustrate  the  above  propositions  in  the  above-cited  article,  p.  770. 

(5)  If  we  were  discussing  a  system  of  modern  law,  we  should  adopt  a  very 
different  division  ;  but  the  Theologi/  of  the  Old  Testament  must  explain  the  law 
as  much  as  i:)0ssible  in  the  real  connection  in  which  it  appears  in  the  legislation 
itself.' 

1.     THE    LAW    OP  MARRIAGE. 

§  102. 

(a)  Tfie  Contractinrj  of  Marriage :  the  Dependent  Position  of  the  Wife,  and   tJie  Forms 

of  the  Marriage  Contract. 

In  the  Mosaic  law,  woman  appears  not,  indeed,  in  the  position  of  degradation 
which  she  has  among  most  other  Oriental  nations,  but  still  depende/it,  inas- 
much as  her  will  is  subject  before  marriage  to  the  will  of  her  father,  and  after 
marriage  to  the  will  of  her  husband  ;  it  is  only  when  this  tie  is  loosed  that  the 
wife  holds  a  position  of  relative  independence.  This  principle  comes  out  with 
special  clearness  in  the  law  concerning  vows,  Num.  xxx.  4-10  (comp.  §  134, 
with  note  10). 
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The  marriage  contract  is  generally  supposed  to  liave  rested  on  a  bargain 
made  between  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  virtue  of  which  a 
price  was  paid  to  the  father  of  the  bride  for  his  daughter,  "IHO  (generally 
translated  "dowry")  (and  so  the  principle  just  stated  would  come  out  even  in 
the  making  of  the  marriage).  According  to  others,  on  the  contrary  (1),  no  such 
selling  took  place,  and  in^^  means  the  present  sent  to  the  Iride  by  the  bridegroom, 
to  Vv'hich  were  added  other  presents  called  mjlJO  or  |i^?,  for  the  kinsfolk  of  the 
bride.  Certainly  this  is  the  manner  of  procedure  in  Gen.  xxiv.  53,  with  which 
we  may  compare  xxxiv.  12  ;  and  in  xxiv,  58  the  consent  of  the  eldest  brother  and 
the  bride  herself  is  demanded,  besides  that  of  the  parents  (2).  Further,  if  the 
example  of  Jacob's  wooing  and  his  treatment  by  Laban  are  adduced  in  favor  of 
the  dominant  view,  the  opposite  opinion  appeals  to  Gen.  xxxi.  15,  where  Laban's 
daughters  complain  that  their  father  has  treated  them  like  strangers,  and  wasted 
their  money  (^J3ip3).  But  not  only  does  1  Sam.  xviii.  25  speak  for  the  view  that 
the  Mohar  was  given  to  the  father,  but  also  the  passages  Ex.  xxii.  16,  Dent.  xxii.  29 
(in  which,  iu  the  case  of  a  maiden  being  forced,  the  Mohar  was  given  to  the 
father),  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that,  Ex.  xxi.  7,  the  father  had  the  right  to 
sell  his  daughter  to  another,  who  wished  her  cither  for  his  own  wife  or  for  his 
son's  wife  (3).  It  is  most  probable  that  various  forrns  of  the  marriage  contract  existed 
side  hy  side  (4),  and  that  the  nobler  form  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  come 
down  from  patriarchal  times.  As  a  rule,  the  wife  did  not  hvm^ proi^erty  into 
the  marriage,  for  by  the  law  property  rests  with  the  husband.  Heiresses  are 
exceptions,  as  we  shall  see  later  (§  106).  Still  at  least  one  example  of  a  dowry  is 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  18  f.  The  law  does  not  require  a  religious  consecration  of 
the  matrimonial  tie  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  Mai.  ii.  14  that  marriage  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  divinely  sanctioned  bond.  Purity  of  entrance  into  the  m.arried  state 
is  guarded  by  such  laws  as  Deut.  xxxii.  13  ff.  and  ver.  28  f.  Owing  to  the  wife's, 
dependent  state,  marriage  with  women  not  Israelites  could  not  in  general  be 
specially  objected  to  ;  compare  the  law  on  marriage  with  virgins  taken  in  war, 
Deut.  xxi.  10-13  (even  Moses  himself  had  a  Cushite  wife.  Num.  xii.  1)  ;  only 
marriage  with  Canaanitish  women  was  absolutely  forbidden,  Ex.  xxxiv.  16,  Deut. 
vii.  3.  Tlie  wife's  dependent  place  favored  the  spread  of  ixjlygamy,  although, 
as  has  been  already  remarked  (§  69),  this  was  in  contradiction  to  the  Mosaic  idea 
of  marriage.  It  is  nowhere  expressly  approved,  but  is  limited  only  by  the  provi- 
sion in  Lev.  xviii.  18  (comp.  §  69,  2).  In  the  same  way,  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
law,  Ex.  xxi.  10  f,,  to  allow  the  rights  of  the  first  married  wife  to  sutler  by  a 
later  marriage. 

(1)  So,  for  example,  following  Saalschtltz,  Keil,  Archdologie,  ii.  p.  67  if.  [Comp. 
on  this  and  the  other  questions  referred  to  in  this' section,  and  especially  on  the 
])osition  of  woman  in  the  Old  Testament,  Bestmann,  Gesch.  d.  cJir.  Sitte, 
i.  264  fE.] 

(2)  Gen.  xxiv.  58  :   "Wilt  thou  go  with  the  man? — I  will  go." 

(3)  On  Ex.  xxi.  7,  touching  the  rights  of  servants,  see  §  110. 

(4)  Even  Roman  law  knows  various  forms  of  the  marriage  contract. 
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§103. 

Contimmtion :  Bars  to  Marriage  (1). 

In  the  Mosaic  law  of  marriage,  the  provisions  concerning  obstacles  to  marriage 
which  stand  in  marked  contrast  with  the  depravity  of  Canaanitish  and  Egyptian 
lieathenism  (Lev.  xviii.  3,  24,  xx.  23),  and  in  which  the  moral  earnestness  of 
the  Mosaic  law  is  brought  out,  occupy  an  important  place.  These  provisions 
are  contained  in  Lev.  xviii.  G-IS,  xx.  11-21  ;  to  which  are  added  Deut.  xxvii.  20, 
22  f.  All  marriages  with  near  relations  are  forbidden,  and  that  not  only  with 
blood  relations,  but  also  with  connections  by  affinity.  In  reference  to  tlood  relation- 
Hliif,  the  principle  laid  down  is  (Lev.  xviii.  6),  O-ipn  X>  ITC^a  -|J<iy-b2-hiS<  '&^  W^. 
We  see  here  that  the  word  "li^I^  (flesh)  stands  directly  for  a  blood  relation,  e.g. 
ver.  12,  etc.  ;  and  n"iXB?  is  a  designation  of  blood  relationship,  ver.  17.  Marriage  is 
forbidden  between  parents  and  children,  grandparents  and  grandchildren  ;  also 
between  brothers  and  sisters — as  well  between  half  as  full  brother  and  sister  ; 
likewise  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  father  and  mother,  but  not  marriage  be- 
tween uncle  and  niece,  is  forbidden  (Lev.  xviii.  6-13).  Nevertheless,  marriage 
with  an  aunt  is  not  treated  as  a  crime  worthy  of  death,  like  the  rest  ;  it  is  only 
said.  Lev.  xx.  19,  "they  shall  bear  their  iniquity."  But  the  punishment  of  death 
was  appointed  for  the  other  forbidden  marriages,  xx.  17  ;  comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  22. 
The  history  of  Tamar,  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  13,  raises  a  difficulty,  because  there  marriage 
with  a  lialf-sister  seems  to  be  looked  on  as  permitted.  Probably  the  words  are  only 
to  be  understood  as  an  attempt  at  escape  on  the  jiart  of  Tamar. — Among  connec- 
tions by  affinity  (Lev.  xviii.  8,  14  fl.)  marriage  is  forbidden — 1.  with  a  step- 
mother, step-daughter,  step-grandchild,  mother-in-law,  and  daughter-in-law. 
These  are  punished  by  death.  Lev.  xx.  11-14  ;  comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  20,  23  ;  2. 
marriage  with  an  uncle's  widow  on  the  father's  side,  and  with  a  brother's  widow 
— the  latter  with  the  exception  of  the  Levirate  marriage  (on  this  later,  §  106) — 
that  is,  if  the  brother  has  left  children  by  his  wife.  Over  these  last-named 
marriages  impends  the  punishment  of  childlessness,  which  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, with  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Mos.  Recht,  v.  p.  199),  as  referring  to  civil  childless- 
ness— that  is,  that  the  children  of  such  a  marriage  were  not  reckoned  to  their 
real  father,  but  to  his  dead  brother  or  his  father's  brother,  but  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  the  actual  withdrawal  of  the  blessing  of  children  threatened  by  God, 
so  that  no  judicial  act  takes  place. — Marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  mother's 
brother,  and  a  wife's  sister  after  the  wife's  death,  was  allowed  ;  for  the  prohi- 
bition mentioned  in  §  102,  Lev.  xviii.  IS  (that  a  man  may  not  marry  two  sisters), 
refers  exjDressly  only  to  the  time  when  the  wife  still  lives  ;  marrying  both  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  patriarch  Jacob  did,  was  forbidden  (2). 

On  tchat  ground  do  these jjrovisions of  tlie  laxo  rest?  Some  of  them  may  appear 
singular  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pentateuch  gives  instances  of  such 
marriages  from  very  early  history,  and  even  relates  that  Abraham  married  a 
half-sister,  for  this  is  the  most  probable  view  of  his  relation  to  Sarah. 
Michaelis  (I.e.  p.  178  ii.)  takes  the  view  that  such  prohibitions  had  only  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  seduction  of  persons  living  together  in  one  house  ;    but 
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this  is  certainly  wrong,  for  in  this  case  such  marriages  would  not  be  shame- 
ful in  themselves^  as  they  are  called,  viz.,  HDT  (Lev.  xviii.  17,  xx.  14,  etc.)  an 
expression  which  properly  means  a  design,  malice,  but  is  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  gross  crime  ;  and  further,  "Ipn,  disgrace,  xx.  17  (in  the  Aramaic  use  of 
the  word),  7^^,  ver.  12.  Even  reference  to  the  horror  naturalis  is  not  sufficient  • 
for,  as  several  heathen  nations  allowed  marriages  with  the  nearest  blood  relatives 
(in  Lev.  xviii.  3,  24  this  is  mentioned  as  customary  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Canaanitcs),  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  in  the  first  instance  a  moral  horror  that  must 
prevent  such  marriages,  and  that  the  feeling  that  is  called  horror  naturalis 
proceeds  only  from  this.  The  moral  ground  for  the  prohibition  can  be  no  other 
than  the  fact  that  a  moral  fellowship  is  already  constituted  through  the  natural 
forms  of  near  relationship,  which  would  he  disturbed  hy  the  matrimonial  hand. 
Parental  and  fraternal  love  on  the  one  side,  and  the  love  of  married  persons  on 
the  other,  are  so  specifically  different,  that  by  mixing  the  two  neither  can  find 
full  and  holy  development.  The  one  moral  relationship  is  sacrificed,  without 
the  other  being  really  called  into  existence  (3).  As  far  as  a  definitely  marked 
moral  relation  is  constituted  by  relationship,  so  far  is  it  forbidden  to  mingle  it 
with  the  marriage  relation.  Even  the  marriage  of  a  nephew  with  the  sister  of 
the  father  or  mother  breaks  up  a  natural  relationship,  since  the  man  ou<Tht  to  be 
the  head  of  the  woman  ;  but  not  so  the  marriage  of  an  uncle  and  niece.  The 
circumstance  that  marriage  is  forbidden  with  a  father's  brother's  widow  and 
not  with  a  mother's  brother's  widow,  is,  I  believe,  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  father's  brother  stands  in  a  position  of  higher  authority  toward 
the  nephew  than  does  the  mother's  brother,  in  virtue  of  the  value  which  the 
husband's  side  has  in  the  family. — "With  the  reason  just  stated  is  connected  the 
further  reason  given  by  Augustine,  that  by  divine  ordinance  the  moral  fellowship 
of  mankind  was  to  be  realized  in  a  variety  of  forms.  In  ancient  times  this 
purpose  was  served  by  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister ;  indeed,  that  was 
the  only  means  of  realizing  it.  But  Abraham's  marriage  with  his  half-sister  if 
Sarah  really  was  such,  seems,  from  the  Mosaic  standpoint,  to  have  been  justified 
mainly  because  through  it  alone  the  pollution  of  the  race  of  revelation  by  heathen 
elements  was  prevented  ;    comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  3  (4). 

(1)  The  provisions  on  this  point  are  very  fully  given  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Biblical  theology  must,  of  course,  here  confine  itself  rigidly  to  what  is  expressly 
stated.  When  Thiersch  {Der  Verhot  der  Eke  in  zu  nuher  Vencandtsehaft,  1869) 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  law  gives  concrete  provisions,  from  which 
other  provisions  are  to  be  deduced,  this  is  quite  right  in  itself  (and,  indeed,  is 
true  of  the  whole  Mosaic  law).  But  if,  from  the  provisions  in  the  Mosaic  law  of 
bars  to  marriage,  we  infer  the  existence  of  others,  the  question  is  whether  we 
hit  the  right  principle  ;  and  here,  I  believe,  Thiersch  has  fniled. 

(2)  This  is  the  famous  point  of  controversy  so  often  discussed  in  the  English 
Parliament.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  matter  whatever.  All  the 
arguments  brought  to  prove  that  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  dead  wife  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mosaism,  a  sin,  and  the  analogies  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based 
{e.g.  by  O.  v.  Gerlach)  are  quite  worthless. — Difficult  is  "I'^i'?  in  Lev.  xviii.  18. 
Many,  as  Gesenius,  give  the  word  a  sense  not  elsewhere  found  in  Hebrew  (but  in 
Arabic)  :  '■'■\ta.ut  zelotypm  fant  una  alterius  a^mula  sit, "  "to  jealousy;"  but  it 
is  probably  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense,  "  to  hostility  ;"  [so  also  Dillmann.  On  the 
other  hand,  P.  de  Lagarde  {Nachricliten  d.  K.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Got- 
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tlngcn,  1882,  xiii.  393  fl.)  endeavor  to  prove  that.  "i^V  in  Lev.  xviii.  18  is  to  he 
regarded  as  a  denominative  verb  from  the  substantive  H^i*  common  to  the  He- 
brews, Syrians,  and  Arabs,  which  is  the  technical  for  a  wife  added  to  one  or  several 
•wives  ;  the  verb  would  then  signify  "  for  a  co-wife,"  or  "  to  make  a  co-wifc"J. 

(3)  Comp.  Nitzsch,  Sydem  of  Christian  Doctrine,  %  114:  :  "  ]\Iatrimonial  love 
must  not  destroy  or  perplex  that  to  which  it  is  itself  traceable,  and  which  it 
wishes  to  reproduce  and  jiropagate." 

(4)  The  further  discussion  of  this  topic  does  not  belong  to  biblical  theology,  but 
partly  to  ethics  and  partly  to  ecclesiastical  law.  On  the  whole  subject,  compare  es- 
pecially the  excellent  essay  in  the  Evangel.  Kirchenzeitung,  "1840,  the  June  and  July 
numl>ers,  p.  369  flf.  :  "  Ueber  die  verbotenen  Ehen  in  der  Verwandtschaft."  — 
Among  the  marriage  laws  of  the  ancient  nations,  that  of  Rome  corresponds  best 
with  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  even  in  some  respects  more  rigoious.  See 
Rossbach,  Untersuchungen  ueber  die  rdmische  Ehe,  p.  420  if.  The  principle  on 
which  marriages  are  forbidden  is  very  clearly  expressed  in  Roman  law  ;  it  lies  in 
the  2Mtria  2Mtestas.  The  sou  remained  under  the  father's  power  until  the  father's 
death  ;  grandsons  and  granddaughters  honored  their  grandfather  as  their  father. 
Thus  the  children  of  brethren  took  the  position  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  hence, 
apparently,  the  marriage  of  cousins  (consobrini)  was  not  allowed  in  older  times. 
Roman  law  also  absolutely  prohibited  marriage  with  the  offspring  of  a  brother  or 
sister  ;  even  marriage  between  uncle  and  niece  was  forbidden.  However,  in  the 
year  49  a.d.,  such  marriage,  which  was  counted  incest  until  then,  was  allowed  by 
a  senatus-consultum  because  Claudius  wished  to  marry  Agrippina,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Germanicus. 

§104. 

(Jj)   The  Dissolution  of  Marriage. 

The  law^s  touching  the  dissolution  of  marriage  fi\so  show  how  greatly  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  the  wife  are  limited  in  the  Mosaic  legislation.  The  dissolution  of 
marriage  can  take  place  in  hcoways: — 1.  By  the  disruption  in  fact  of  the  mat- 
rimonial bond  by  the  sin  of  adulterTj ;  2.  By  a  divorce  drawn  up  in  a  definite 
form. 

1.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  adultery  is  so  understood  that  it  is  only  committed 
through  the  unchastity  of  a  wife.  Thus,  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  adultery  i.^ 
committed  only  when  he  dishonors  the  free  wife  of  another  ;  in  this  case  both 
are  to  be  punished  with  death  (Lev.  xx.  10  ;  Deut.  xxii.  22).  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  adulteress  was  only  another's  slave,  the  punishment  was  milder.  Lev. 
xix.  20-22  (probal)ly  corporal  punishment).  Otherwise,  the  crime  of  adultery 
could  not  occur  on  the  part  of  a  husband,  for  the  wife  had  no  exclusive  right  to 
him.  Therefore  by  simple  imchastity  he  offends  indeed  against  the  law  which 
condemns  as  an  abomination  all  fornication,  and  especially  such  prostitution  as 
was  committed  among  the  neighboring  heathen  nations  in  honor  of  their  divinity 
Lev.  xix.  29  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  18),  but  not  against  his  wife.  On  the  contrary,  the 
breach  by  the  wife  of  the  obligations  of  marriage  was  unconditionally  adultery. 
If  a  woman  was  suspected  of  adultery  without  being  taken  in  the  act,  and  if  no 
testimony  could  be  brought  to  prove  the  offence,  it  was  to  be  decided  whether 
she  was  guilty  or  not  guilty  by  a  formal  oath  at  the  sanctuary,  and  the  drinking 
of  the  water  of  the  curse,  since  under  the  circumstances  a  judicial  action  could  not; 
be  brought  ;  comp.  Num.  v.  11-31.  The  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  water  of 
the  curse  on  the  guilty  wufe — the  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and  decaying  of  the 
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thigh  (which  Josephus  makes  the  dislocation  of  the  right  thigh)  corresponds  to 
the  jws  talionis.  Ver.  27  does  not  say  that  the  sentence  of  God  shall  be  manifested 
on  the  spot  (us  was  the  assumption  in  the  German  ordeals).  But  we  must  sup- 
j)ose  an  effect  which  could  only  be  traced  to  the  drinking  of  the  water  of  the 
curse,  and  which  followed  speedily  thereupon,  as  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  no  sure  mark  by  which  to  clear  guiltless  wives.  The  law  rests  on  the  as- 
surance that  the  living  God,  who  dwells  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  will  really 
acknowledge  the  solemn  invocation  of  His  name  at  His  ow^n  command  (1). 

2.  Divorce  (n^fl'")^).  The  rwlit  of  divorce  belongs  to  the  husband  only ;  divorce  is 
therefore  called  the  dismissal  of  a  wife  (HD'S  n7i;')  (2).  The  right  of  the  husband  to 
dismiss  his  wife  is  nevertheless  not  formally  sanctioned  by  the  law,  but  is  pre- 
supposed as  existing,  and  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  law  in  Deut.  xxii.  19,  29,  but 
also  (on  this  see  below)  even  in  the  law  of  divorce  in  Deut.  xxiv.,  by  the  addition 
"I3T  ri1"]|'.  The  proper  aim  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxiv.  1  ff.)  lies  in  the  closing  sen- 
tence, ver.  4.  Ver.  1  does  not  contain  a  command,  and  even  its  last  clause  belongs  to 
the  conditional  clause  (3).  The  Pharisees  indeed  say  (Matt.  xix.  7)  :  Ti  ovv  'Muvcfiq 
k  p  ET  e  i/iar  0  dovvat.  jiLJiTiiov  aKoaracriov  Kal  anoTivaai  aiirr/v  \  but  the  Lord  answers, 
ver.  8:  "On  MuvaF/g  Trpbg  rfjv  OK?i?/poKap6iav  vfxijv  ETriTperpev  vfilv  aKo7l<aaL  rag 
yvvalmq  vuuv.  Deut.  xxiv.  1  shows  that  this  process  was  to  be  necessary  in 
oases  of  divorce.  Since  a  formal  hill  of  divorcement  {T\Ty^2  13p,  ver.  1)  was  re- 
quisite for  the  carrying  out  of  a  divorce,  this  might  at  least  often  prevent  a  too 
hasty  repudiation.  The  passage  assigns  as  the  ground  which  renders  divorce  ad- 
missible "i^T  ^T)y., — that  is,  "  shamefulness  of  a  thing."'  There  existed  among 
the  Eabbins  two  different  views  concerning  the  meaning  of  this  exnression. 
The  school  of  Hillcl  understood  the  expression  to  mean  any  matter  of  offence  (4). 
The  school  of  Shammai,  on  the  contrary,  did  not,  indeed,  as  has  frequently  been 
erroneously  said,  interpret  the  expression  simply  of  adultery.  Real  adultery  is 
not  to  be  thought  of,  because  in  that  case  not  divorce  but  punishment  followed  ; 
but  they  referred  it  to  really  shameful  conduct,  such  as  unchaste  behavior  and 
the  like.  It  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  Hillel  (as  many  archajologists  say)  has  hit 
the  meaning  of  the  law  more  correctly.  The  expression  must  certainly  refer  to 
something  loathsome,  comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  15  (5).  If  the  divorced  woman  married 
another  man,  she  might  not,  on  his  death,  or  on  being  divorced  from  him,  re- 
marry the  first  one,  Deut.  xxiv.  3  f.  compared  with  Jer.  iii.  1.  In  David's  con- 
duct, recounted  in  2  Sam.  iii.  14  ff.  (that  David  took  again  Michal,  whom  Saul 
had  given  to  another),  there  is  no  offence  against  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  for  David 
had  not  separated  himself  from  Michal,  but  she  was  unfairly  torn  away  from  him, 
1  Sam.  XXV.  44,  Nevertheless  Saalschiitz  {I.e.  p.  802)  rightly  remarks  that  David's 
conduct  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  consonant  w^ith  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The 
law  does  not  say  whether  the  divorce  might  be  taken  back  if  the  divorced  wife 
did  not  marry  again.     Probably  that  was  lawful. 

It  is  clear  that  this  whole  matter  of  divorce  does  not  correspond  to  the  idea  of 
marriage  proper  to  the  Old  Testament  and  already  expounded  by  us  (§  G9,  2)  ; 
and  this  is  expressly  set  forth  by  Christ  in  Matt.  xix.  8.  Moreover,  in  Mai.  ii. 
10-16,  divorce  is  treated  as  a  breach  of  faith:  "  I  hate  putting  away,  saith  Je- 
hovah the  God  of  Israel  "  (ver.  IG). 
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(1)  The  punishment  of  the  adulteress  lay  in  the  effect  of  the  water  of  the  curse  ; 
the  purpose  of  the  divine  decision  is  not  that  the  convicted  person  may  be  then 
handed  over  to  human  judgment  for  the  execution  of  the  punishment  appointed 
for  adultery  in  Lev.  xx.  10,  Deut.  xxii.  23. — This  law  is  one  of  the  series  of 
regulations  by  which  the  purity  of  family  life  was  to  be  protected.  Yet  its 
special  aim  is,  not  merely  to  frighten  frivolous  women  from  leading  a  dissolute 
life,  but  to  protect  the  wife  against  the  wrath  of  the  jealous  husband,  by  with- 
drawing from  him  the  right  of  taking  the  vindication  of  his  interests  into  his  own 
hand,  and  by  compelling  him  to  submit  his  suspicion  to  the  judgment  of  the 
omniscient  God. 

(2)  According  to  the  Rabbinical  view  (see  Saalschiltz,  Mos.  liecht,  p.  80G),  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  wife  to  whom  her  husband  denied  what  is  com- 
manded in  Ex.  xxi.  10  might  demand  a  divorce. 

(3)  Deut.  xxiv.  1  ff.  :  "When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and 
it  come  to  pass  tliat  she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some 
uncleanness  in  her," — then  the  verse  does  not  go  on,  as  Luther  and  A.V.  give 
it,  "then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,"  but,  continuing  the  condi- 
tional clause,  "  and  lie  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  into  her  hand 
and  send  her  out  of  his  house,  and  she  go,"  etc.;  theapodosis  begins  only  in'ver.  4. 

(4)  For  example,  if  the  wife  have  let  the  dinner  burn  ;  if  even,  says  Rabbi 
Akiba,  another  please  the  husband  better.  Josephus  holds  the  same  lax  view, 
Ant.  iv.  8.  23  :   Kad'  da6?/-orovv  alriaq. 

(.5)  The  LXX  have  indeed  softened  the  expression  by  the  translation  aaxv/-^ov 
Tcpayjia,  but  have  probably  caught  the  general  meaning  correctly. 

2.    THE   RELATION   OF   PABENTS   TO   CHILDREN    (1). 

§  105. 

The  importance  of  this  relation  appears  from  its  being  made,  like  the  relation 
of  marriage,  analogous  to  the  relation  of  Jehovah  toward  His  people  (comp. 
§  82,  1).  In  explaining  the  decalogue,  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  way  in  which 
the  command  to  honor  parents  is  ranked  among  the  duties  of  piety  in  the  first 
table  (§  86,  with  i>ote  2)  (2).  The  same  promise  is  given  to  the  honoring  of  parents 
as  to  obedience  to  the  divine  will  in  general ;  comp.  Ex.  xx.  12  with  Deut.  iv.  40, 
vi.  2,  etc.  Breach  of  the  reverence  due  to  parents  is  punished  in  just  the  same 
way  as  offences  against  the  reverence  due  to  God,  Ex.  xxi.  15,  17  (3),  Lev.  xx. 
9. — Still  the  parents  have  only  such  rights  over  their  children  as  are  consistent 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  Oodh  higher  right  of  froperty  [which  is  sealed  by 
circumcision].  This  thought  is  conveyed  in  the  command  to  offer  up  Isaac, 
Gen.  xxii.  (comp.  §  23,  with  note  9),  but  particularly  in  the  ordinanf^e  with 
reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  first-horn  sons,  who  here  vicariously  take  the 
place  of  the  whole  blessing  of  children  hoped  for.  Although  the  tribe  of  Levi 
(comp.  §  93)  was  accepted  in  the  stead  of  all  the  first-born  of  the  people,  the 
first-born  sons  must  nevertheless  be  brought  to  the  sanctuary  when  a  month 
old,  and  thare  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  five  shekels  ;  see  Num.  xviii. 
16  in  connection  with  E«.  xiii.  15.  This  presentation  at  the  sanctuary  might  be 
conjoined  with  the  offering  of  purification,  to  be  presented  by  the  woman  on  the 
fortieth  day  after  her  delivery,  as  appears  from  Luke  ii.  22  ff.  Even  the  human 
right  of  parents  over  their  children  is  limited — a  remarkable  difference  from  the 
laws  of  other  nations — in  particular,  the  father  has  no  right  over  the  life  and 
death  of  his  children  (such  as  Roman  law  concedes)  (4),  but  the  parents  must 
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bring  a  disobedient,  reckless  son  before  the  magistrates,  Deut.  xxi.  18  (comp. 
§  99,  with  note  2). — The  hiw  also  requires  that  a  holy  education  in  the  fear  and 
love  of  God  be  given  to  children.  There  are  no  special  precepts  in  the  law  with 
a  view  to  this,  but  it  is  repeated  again  and  again  with  great  emphasis,  that  the 
divine  deeds  in  the  redemption  and  guidance  of  Israel,  and  the  divine  commands, 
are  to  be  impressed  on  the  children  ;  see  Deut.  iv.  9  f,,  vi.  6  f.  (5)  ;  also  ver.  20 
flF.,  xi.  19,  xxxii.  46,  comp.  with  Gen.  xviii.  19  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  3-G,  xliv.  2),  etc. 
The  passover,  in  particular,  was  to  serve  to  hand  down  from  age  to  age  the 
knowledge  of  Israel's  redemption  from  Egyptian  bondage  ;  for  in  Ex.  xii.  26  1, 
xiii.  8,  the  people  are  expressly  directed  to  join  with  the  festival  the  liistorical 
instruction  of  the  children  in  the  object  of  the  feast.  The  same  direction  is  given, 
xiii.  14  f.,  for  the  presentation  of  the  first-born.  We  may  say  that  by  those 
Deuterouomic  regulations  the  basis  was  laid  for  the  memorizing  which  char- 
acterized the  later  Jewish  instruction.  But  the  Pentateuch  knows  nothing  of 
a  scholastic  inculcation  of  the  divine  laws  ;  it  knows  no  formal  religious  instruc- 
tion at  all.  With  the  excejition  of  the  command,  Deut.  xxxi.  11-13,  that  the 
law  be  read  before  the  assembled  people,  including  the  children  (^P  —  little 
children),  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  there  is  no  direct  jirovision  for  instruction 
in  the  law  (6).  The  passage  in  Deuteronomy  just  cited  presupposes  that  the 
children  take  part  in  the  festival  pilgrimages,  as  also  the  presence  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  in  the  sanctuary  is  spoken  of  in  the  law 
of  feasts  in  Deut.  xvi.  11,  14  ;  and  in  particular,  by  the  transference  of  the  cele" 
bration  of  the  passover  to  the  place  of  the  sanctuary,  the  pilgrimage  of  the  whole 
family  thither  was  favored.  Nevertheless,  the  law  in  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  Deut.  xvi. 
16,  which  enjoins  the  pilgrimage  of  all  the  male  members  of  the  family,  contains 
no  regulation  in  respect  to  age.  The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  boys  in  tlieir 
twelfth  year  were  bound  to  fulfil  the  law  may  be  very  ancient,  but  the  earliest  in- 
dication of  this  rule  which  we  have  is  in  the  history  of  Jesus  when  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  in  Josephus'  statement  (Ant.  v.  10.  4)  that  Samuel  was  called  to  be 
a  prophet  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  life  (7). 

(1)  Comp.  my  article,  "Piidagogik  desA.  T.,"  in  Schmid's  Pddagog.  Encyldop. 
V.  p.  653  ff. 

(2)  The  theocratic  principle,  that  all  authority  among  the  covenant  people  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  efflux  of  divine  authority,  and  as  sanctified  by  this,  finds  its 
application  here. 

(3)  Ex.  xxi.  15,  17  :  "  He  who  smiteth  father  or  mother,  and  he  who  curses 
father  and  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death." 

(4)  See  what  is  remarked  on  the  abrogation  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  father 
of  a  family  in  §  98,  and  comp.  Prov.  xix.  18. 

(5)  Deut.  iv.  9  :  "  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest 
thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen  :  but  teach  them  thy  sons,  and 
thy  sons'  sons." — vi.  6  f.  :  "And  these  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thine  heart :  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  and  when  thou  best  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 

(G)  Though  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  the  scattering  of  the  Levites  among 
the  other  tribes  was  to  serve  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  Pentateuch 
gives  no  injunction  concerning  this. 

(7)  Singing  was  another  vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  religious  knowledge, 
which  we  can  show  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Israel  from  the  earliest  period  of 
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the  nation's  history.  See  the  particulars  in  the  above-cited  article,  p.  G71. — It 
was  certainly  a  very  ancient  custom  to  teach  the  youth  songs,  in  order  to  fix  the 
memory  of  great  events  and  of  the  heroes  of  past  days  (2  Sam.  i.  18,  comp.  Ps. 
Ix.  1).  Also,  with  reference  to  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii.,  it  is  commanded, 
xxxi.  19  fl.,  tliat  it  should  be  taught,  in  order  to  serve  in  later  times  as  a  witness 
ao-ainst  the  ]ieople. — Lastly,  the  many  local  7nonuments  scattered  through  the  land 
served  the  rising  generation  as  instructive  witnesses.  Thus  we  read  in  Josh  iv. 
6  f.,  21  f.,  with  reference  to  the  stones  set  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  :  "  When 
your  children  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying,  what  mean  you  by  these 
stones?  then  ye  shall  answer  them,"  etc.  Tlius,  in  particular,  the  memories  of 
patriarchal  times  were  linked  with  memorable  trees,  wells,  altars,  stone-heaps, 
etc.,  Gen.  xxi.  32 f.,  xxvi.  19  ff.,  xxxiii.  20,  xxxi.  4G  &.,  xxxv.  7,  20,  1.  11. 


3.  THE  LAW  OF  rNHERITANCE,  AND   PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  PERMANENCE  OP  FAMILIES 
AND   THEIR   INHERITANCE. 

§106. 

The  Law  of  Iiilieritance.     Laws  concerning  Heiresses  and  the  Levir ate  Marriage. 

After  the  father's  death  th.e  first-horn  soti  is  the  head  of  the  family,  and  there- 
fore in  family  registers  he  is  often  distinguished  by  this  honorable  title  ;  cf.  Xum, 
iii.  12,  etc.  By  the  law  in  Deut.  xxi.  17,  the  provision  that  the  first-born  son  is 
to  receive  a  double  inheritance  is  confirmed,  and  therefore,  doubtless,  the  care  of 
the  mother  and  unmarried  sisters,  etc.,  was  incumbent  on  him.  This  regulation 
probably  rested  on  ancient  usage  ;  for  Jacob  followed  it  (comp.  §  25)  when  he 
gave  the  inheritance  of  a  double  tribe  to  Joseph,  who,  in  the  place  of  Reuben, 
was  invested  with  the  right  of  the  first-born,  comp.  1  Chron.  v.  2.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  here  again  (comp.  §  69,  2)  the  law,  Deut.  xxi.  15-17,  forbids  others 
to  imitate  what  the  patriarch  did  when  he  gave  preference  to  the  son  of  the  be- 
loved spouse.  For  the  rest,  the  rule  of  inheritance  was  apparently  that  the  other 
sons  inherited  equally.  If  an  Israelite  left  behind  him  no  son,  but  only  daugh- 
ters, the  daughters  came  into  the  inheritance  ;  if  he  had  also  no  daughter,  the 
brother  inherited  ;  in  want  of  a  brother,  the  brother  of  the  father  ;  and  if  he  had 
none,  the  nearest  blood  relation,  Num.  xxvii.  8-11.  But  to  prevent  land  from 
passing  into  the  possession  of  another  tribe,  daughters  who  were  heiresses  might, 
according  to  the  law%  Num.  xxxvi.,  marry  only  men  of  the  tribe  of  their  father,  or 
even,  if  vers.  6  and  8  are  to  be  understood  in  a  narrow  sense,  only  men  of  their 
father's  house  ;  probably  ia  as  close  a  relationship  as  was  admissible,  as  the 
heiresses  (the  daughters  of  Zelophehad)  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxvi.  took,  ver.  11, 
the  sons  of  their  father's  brothers  for  husbands. — Side  by  side  with  this  ordinance 
stands  the  Levir  ate  lata,  which,  as  we  see  from  Gen.  xxxviii.,  rested  on  ancient 
custom,  but  was  legally  sanctioned  by  Deut.  xxv.  5-10.  Its  main  provisions  run 
thus  (ver.  5  f.)  :  "If  brethren  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die,  and  have  no 
child,  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  (that  is,  out  of  the  family) 
unto  a  stranger  :  her  husband's  brother  shall  go  in  unto  her,  and  take  her  to  him 
to  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of  an  husband's  brother  unto  her  (C5').  And  it 
shall  be,  that  the  first-born  which  she  beareth  shall  succeed  in  the  name  of  his 
brother  which  is  dead,  that  his  name  be  not  put  out  of  Israel."  The  exposition 
of  the  law  is  doubtful.     On  one  view,  the  presupposition  of  "  dwelling  together" 
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is  taken  to  mean  that  the  brotlier  who  accepts  the  Levirate  duty  has  as  yet  no 
house  of  his  own,  and  is  thus  still  unmarried  (for  this  the  phrase,  "if  brethren 
dwell  together"  is  urged).  According  to  another  view,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only 
presupposed  that  the  brother  lived  in  the  same  place,  and  was  therefore  in  the 
position  to  take  up  the  Levirate  duty.  The  words,  "if  he  have  no  son,"  are 
luulerstood  by  the  Jewish  and  many  Christian  expositors  (among  the  moderns, 
also  Keil  and  Fr.  W.  Schultz)  of  childlessness  in  general,  so  that  if  there  was  a 
daughter  to  be  heiress,  no  Levirate  marriage  would  be  entered  on  ;  and  for  this 
the  expressions  Matt.  xxii.  35  (//?)  ix"'^  crrtpfj.a)  and  Luke  xx.  28  (areKvo^)  seem  to 
speak.  Another  view  is  that  the  law  of  Levirate  marriage  took  precedence  of  the 
law  of  lieiresses,  so  that  a  daughter  did  not  inherit  if  there  was  still  a  marriage- 
able widow.  Vers.  7-10  of  the  law  decree  a  public  censure  on  the  man  who  would 
not  comply  with  the  Levirate  law  (but  there  was  no  compulsion).  Nothing  ap- 
pears to  be  decreed  against  the  woman  who  would  not  comply  with  the  duty  en- 
joined by  the  Levirate  law,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  again  at  all.  Childless- 
ness was  such  a  disgrace  to  a  woman,  that  it  might  be  presumed  that  she  would 
not  refuse  without  sufficient  reason.  If  the  dead  man  left  no  brother  Vv-ho 
could  enter  on  the  duty  of  marriage,  the  obligation  passed  to  the  nearest  relative, 
who  received  by  the  marriage  also'  the  right  of  inheritance.  It  is  true  that  the 
law  makes  no  provision  about  this,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  book  of  Ruth  that  such 
was  the  legal  custom.  That  the  Levirate  law  was  still  in  force  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  is  shown  by  Matt.  xxii.  24  ff.  (and  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke). 

§  107. 

Provisions  concerning  tJie  Preservation  of  the  Family  Inlieritance, 

As  the  law  was  concerned  for  the  continued  existence  of  families,  so,  too,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  lyreservation  of  the  property  on  which  the  subsistence  of 
the  family  dejiended.  As  far  as  possible,  the  inheritance  was  to  be  preserved 
entire.  Here  the  theocratic  2)rinci2)le  in  its  full  force  came  in,  and  its  application 
to  questions  of  proprietorship  is  expressed  in  the  declaration,  Lev.  xxv.  23,  "  The 
land  is  mine  ;  for  ye  are  strangers  and  foreigners  with  me" — that  is,  God,  the 
King  of  the  people,  is  tlie  real  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  He  gives  it  to  the 
people  only  as  tenants.  Now,  inasmuch  as  each  family  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  theocracy,  an  inheritance  is  given  to  it  by  Jehovah  for  its  subsistence,  whicli 
forms,  as  it  were,  an  hereditary  feudal  holding,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  inalien- 
able. Hence  Nabotli's  refusal,  1  Kings  xxi.  3  ;  and  hence  the  strong  language 
of  the  prophets  against  the  efforts  of  the  rich  to  enlarge  their  possessions  by  add- 
ing to  their  own  lands  the  inheritance  of  others,  Isa,  v.  8  ff.,  and  in  other  pas- 
sages.— When  an  Israelite  is  compelled  by  poverty  to  alienate  his  inheritance,  this 
is  only  for  a  time ;  the  purchaser  of  the  inheritance  must,  by  Lev.  xxv.  23-27, 
return  it  as  soon  as  the  former  possessor,  or  his  nearest  relative,  redeems  it  again 
(/*??);  hence  the  general  legal  principle,  ver.  23  f.,  "The  land  shall  not  be 
sold  ri]ip^7  to  extinction," — that  is,  in  such  a  way  that  the  possession  is  for- 
ever forfeited  by  the  original  owner, — "but  in  all  the  land  of  your  possessions  ye 
shall  grant  a  redemjition  (H^Xil)  for  the  land."     In  virtue  of  this  duty  to  redeem 
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the  laud,  the  nearest  relative  bears  the  name  of  ^^pj)  ^^^i.  At  the  redeeming  of  the 
land,  the  value  which  the  purchaser  has  had  from  the  use  of  it  year  by  year  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  purchase  money — that  is,  the  land  itself  is  never  to  be  actually  sold, 
but  only  what  it  bore,  and  that  for  a  certain  time.  In  the  year  of  jubilee,  however, 
every  possession  is  to  return  to  the  family  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  with- 
out redemption.  With  a  consistent  administration  of  this  law,  a  class  wholly 
without  property  would  have  been  impossible  in  Israel  (1),  agreeably  to  what  is 
proposed  as  the  problem  of  the  theocratic  life.  Dent.  xv.  4,  viz.,  that  there  be  no 
poor  person  in  Israel  ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  acknowledged  in  ver.  11  that  actual 
circumstances  will  continue  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  realization  of  this  ideal. 
Since,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  (§  33),  at  the  settlement  m  the  Holy  Land, 
the  several  clans  dwelt  together  in  a  definite  place,  the  family  became  the  basis  of 
all  social  life  ;  but  because  the  clans  had  always  to  recognize  that  they  were 
integral  portions  of  the  covenant  people,  the  lively  consciousness  of  national  aims 
was  preserved  (2)  ;  and  this  all-pervading  influence  of  family  life  upon  the  higher 
theocratico-natioual  principle  is  represented  particularly  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover. 

(1)  This  is  why  the  Socialist  Proudhon  admires  so  greatly  the  Mosaic  law  of 
property.  Compare  his  essay,  "  The  Observance  of  Sunday  considered  wuth 
reference  to  Public  Health,  Morals,  Family  and  Civil  Life, "  in  the  German  transla- 
tion, 1850,  p.  25. 

(2)  Baumgarten  {Die  GescMchte  Jem,  p.  88  f.)  has  rightly  observed,  that  in  the 
theocracy  two  forms  of  one-sidedness  are  avoided, — the  one-sidedness  of  a  tribal 
constitution,  in  which  the  tribes  never  attain  national  unity  ;  and  the  one-sided- 
ness of  a  national  constitution  in  which  domestic  life,  and  with  it  an  essential 
part  of  society,  are  sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus.  "  In  Israel,  the  divine  guidance  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that 
both  forms,  the  house  and  the  kingdom,  are  so  planned  from  the  beginning  that 
they  mutually  penetrate  and  embrace  each  other." 

§10?. 

The  Avenging  of  Blood  (1). 

Blood  revenge  is  connected  with  the  laws  last  discussed,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
regarded  from  one  point  of  view  as  serving  for  the  preservation  of  the  entireness 
of  families. — Blood  revenge,  generally  speaking,  takes  place  where  the  members 
of  a  family  or  the  next  relative  of  a  murdered  man  have  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  exercising  retribution  on  the  manslayer.  In  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  as  a  very  ancient  custom  (2).  After  Gen.  ix.  6,  in  which  is  expressed 
generally  the  precept  that  he  who  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed,  the  first  indication  of  the  avenging  of  blood  is  found  in  xxvii.  45  (3). 
"Where  as  yet  there  is  no  political  life,  or  where,  at  least,  such  life  is  still  in  the 
first  elements  of  development,  the  expiation  of  injury  to  personal  rights  devolves, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  on  the  zeal  of  the  family  (4).  The  Mosaic  legislation 
retained  this  feature,  but  subordinated  the  execution  of  the  avenging  of  blood  to 
the  theocratic  principle.  If,  according  to  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  view,  the 
murderer,  as  such,  commits  no  crime  against  the  divinity  or  against  civil  society 
(5),  but  merely  against  the  family,  Mosaism,  on  the  contrary,  in  virtue  of  its  idea 
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of  man  as  tlie  divine  image  (comp.  §  08),  discerns  in  murder,  first  of  all,  a  transgres- 
sion against  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  human  life,  Gen.  ix.  5  f.,  "whic'i  must  be  atoned 
for.  Num.  xxxv.  38,  by  the  extermination  of  the  guilty  person  from  the  theocracy, 
•which  is  desecrated  by  the  guilt  of  blood  (G).  God  Himself  is  the  proper  avenger 
of  blood  (Gen.  I.e.),  the  D'PT  'd"}"^  (Ps.  ix.  13,  comp.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  22),  to  vi\\om 
the  shed  blood  cries  for  vengeance.  Gen.  iv.  10.  Thus  the  avenging  of  blood 
becomes  a  divine  command  ;  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  honor,  but  a  duty  of 
religion.  But  because  the  family,  the  protection  of  the  integrity  of  whicli  is  the 
business  of  theocratic  justice,  is  injured  at  the  same  time  by  the  murder,  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  avenging  of  blood  is  transferred  to  that  relative  on  whom  in  gen- 
eral the  restoration  of  injuries  done  to  the  integrity  of  the  family  is  incumbent 
(comp.  §  106  f.),  and  who  thus  has  to  redeem  the  blood  taken  from  the  family  by 
the  crime  committed.  Hence  tlie  name  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  D"nn  '"^'-i,  Num. 
xxxv.  19,  Deut.  xix.  6,  12  ;  also  /KJ  absolutely,  Num.  xxxv.  12,  Job  xix.  25  (7). 
To  see  that  the  avenging  of  blood  was  really  executed  was  the  business  of  the 
whole  clan,  as  is  clear  from  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  (8). — But  further,  with  reference  to 
the  avenging  of  blood,  the  following  provisions  are  found  in  Ex.  xxi.  12-14, 
Num.  xxxv.  9-34,  Deut.  xix.  1-13  : 

1.  In  Num.  xxxv.  two  hinds  of  murder  are  distinguished  in  reference  to  which 
the  avenging  of  blood  is  commanded  :  (a)  vers.  16-18,  if  one  slays  another  with 
an  instrument  of  iron,  or  a  stone,  or  with  wood,  wherewith  a  man  when  he  takes 
it  in  his  hand  (others,  because  it  fills  the  hand)  can  kill  another— that  is,  if  any 
one  strikes  another  in  such  a  way  that  death  may  be  foreseen  to  be  the  jirobable 
consequence  ;  Q))  ver.  20  f.,  if  one  has  slain  another  out  of  hatred,  or  by  design, 
or  out  of  enmity,  in  which  case  the  means  by  which  death  was  brought  about  is 
indifferent  (9).  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  shelter  from  vengeance  him  who 
had  slain  a  man  undesignedly,  H^"!^  X73  (ver.  22  ;  Ex.  xxi.  13),  without  intending 
to  hurt  his  neighbor  (comp.  Num.  xxxv.  23),  and  inadvertently,  n;;"!"''/^^  (Deut. 
xix.  4,  etc.),  the  law  provided  for  the  selection  of  six  free  cities,  three  on  the  east, 
and  three  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  (Deut.  iv.  41  fi. ;  Josh.  xx.  1-9).  The 
manslayer  who  fled  into  one  of  these  must  be  protected  from  the  avenger  of  blood 
who  pursued  him,  after  a  provisional  cognizance  of  the  case  by  the  elders  of  the 
free  town  (Josh,  xx.  4),  until  the  community  {pl,\^.) — that  is,  the  community  of  the 
place  where  the  murder  was  committed,  Num.  xxxv.  24  f. — had,  through  their 
elders,  examined  the  matter,  Deut.  xix.  12  f.  (8).  If  the  accused  person  was 
proved  guilty  of  intentional  murder,  he  must  be  given  over  to  the  avenger  of 
blood,  and  even  the  altar  could  not  protect  him  (Ex.  xxi.  14).  In  the  opposite 
case,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  the  city  of  refuge  until  the  death  of 
the  high  priest  in  whose  time  the  murder  had  occurred,  Num.  xxxv.  28,  Josh. 
XX.  6.  If  he  quitted  it  earlier,  the  avenger  of  blood  was  permitted  to  kill  him, 
Num.  xxxv.  27,  as  was  allowed  before,  in  his  flight  to  the  city  of  refuge,  Deut. 
xix.  6. — The  meaning  of  the  banishment  to  the  city  of  refuge  was  certainly  not 
merely  that  of  an  ordinary  punishment  of  banishment  ;  but  the  manslayer  was 
to  be  withdrawn  from  general  intercourse  with  the  people  until  the  expiation  of 
his  act  was  completed.  Expiation  was  absolutely  necessary,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  sin-offering.  Lev.  iv.  1  ff.,  even  for  blood  shed  undesignedly  (9).  This  ex- 
piation seems  to  lie  in  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  which  does  the  same  for  his 
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period  of  office  as  his  function  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  does  for  a  single 
year  (10). 

2.  For  intentional  murder,  there  was  no  other  expiation  than  the  blood  of  the 
manslayer,  Num.  xxxv,  31,  83  (11).  The  jus  talionis  is  here  maintained  in  the 
most  stringent  sense  ;  every  substitute  for  the  punishment  of  death  is  refused 
(12).  Nor  can  exemption  from  residence  in  the  city  of  refuge  in  consequence  of 
accidental  murder  be  purchased,  ver.  32. — This  is  essentially  different  from  the 
usual  custom  of  other  ancient  nations,  which  permitted  the  manslayer  to  satisfy 
the  injured  family  by  making  compensation  {-rroLvij  among  the  Greeks),  or  Wcrgeld 
(among  the  Germans)  (13). — Nevertheless,  the  Mosaic  law  does  not  ordain  any- 
thing against  the  relatives  who  neglected  the  avenging  of  blood. 

3.  The  avengiug  of  blood  falls  upon  the  doer  alone.  Nowhere  does  the  legis- 
lation of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  allow  the  avenger  of  blood  to  lay 
hands  also  on  the  family  of  the  murderer  (Ex.  xx.  5  is  not  a  case  in  point).  That 
an  opposite  custom  may  often  have  prevailed  is  probable  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
Deut.  xxiv.  IG  (comp.  2  Kings  xiv.  6)  may  be  regarded  as  a  sup2Jleme?it,  not  (as 
some  think)  a  mitigation,  of  the  earlier  legal  provisions. — TVe  cannot  certainly 
determine  how  long  blood-revenge  existed  among  the  people.  It  is  clear,  from 
2  Sam.  xiv.  6-11,  that  it  was  still  in  existence  and  in  full  force  in  David's  time. 

(1)  Compare  my  article  "Blutrache,"  in  Herzog's  H.E.  [revised  in  2d  ed.  by 
Delitzsch  ;  Riehm,  art.  "  Blutracher"  in  his  Handicorterhuch]. 

(2)  Not  yet  Gen.  iv.  14  :  "I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  and  every 
one  that  findeth  me  shall  kill  me."  These  words  of  Cain  are  only  to  be  under- 
stood as  an  expression  of  anguish  of  conscience. 

(3)  The  words  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvii.  45),  "  Why  should  I  be  deprived  also 
of  you  both  in  one  day?"  mean,  that  if  Jacob  were  slain  by  the  hand  of  Esau, 
Esau  would  l)e  slain  by  the  avenger  of  blood. 

(4)  Thus  among  the  Arabians,  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  etc. — 
Compare,  in  general,  Tobien,  The  avenging  of  Hood  according  to  the  ancient  Russian 
law,  in  comparison  vith  the  avenging  of  Nood  among  the  Israelites,  Arabiaiis,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and.  Germans,  Dorpat,  1840.  On  the  avenging  of  blood  among  the  Arabs, 
see  J.  t).  Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  ii.  §  134.  (With  the  Arabian  notion  that  un- 
avenged blood  remains  without  sinking  into  tlie  ground,  etc.,  see  Schultens  on 
exc.  Ham.  pp.  416,  466  ;  compare  in  the  Old  Testament,  Isa.  xxvi.  21,  Ezek.  xxiv. 
7  f..  Job  xvi.  18.)  On  the  avenging  of  blood  among  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time, 
see  Niigelsbach,  Homer.  Theol.  p.  292  ff.  On  traces  of  the  same  in  ancient  Italy, 
see  Rein,  Kriminalrccht  der  Romer,  p.  36  ff.  ;  and  on  the  difference  between  the 
Roman  and  German  view,  see  Osenbriigge,  in  the  Kicler  Philolog.  Studien,  1841, 
p.  234  ff. 

(5)  Homer  knows  nothing  of  an  atonement  for  murder  due  to  the  gods  ;  see 
Nagelsbach,  I.e.  ;  comp.  Lobeck,  AglaopJiamus,  i.  p.  301  ;  and  also  at  the  same 
time,  in  limitation,  the  remarks  of  Schomann,  ^xchylos  Eumeniden,  p.  66  f. 

(6)  Human  life  is  so  sacred,  that  even  the  animal  by  which  a  man  is  killed 
must  be  stoned,  Ex.  xxi.  28  ff.  ;  comp.  Gen.  ix.  5. 

(7)  Compare  Bottcher,  De  infcris,  §  322. 

(8)  These  sentences  state  as  concisely  as  possible  how  the  three  different  pas- 
sages are  probably  to  be  combined.— Comp.  Ilengstenberg,  Introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  ;  Ranke  gives  another  combination,  Unters.  uber  den  Pen- 
tateuch, ii.  p.  314  f. 

(9)  On  the  later  Hellenic  view,  see  Schomann,  I.e.  p.  69,  and  others.  See 
Osenbriigge,  I.e.,  on  the  Roman  ex^natory  sacrifice  of  a  ram  for  unintentional 
murder. 
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(10)  This  is  the  one  view  of  the  matter  taken,  for  example,  by  Keil.  [More 
correctly,  perhaps,  Kiehm  :  "  Witii  the  high  priest's  entrance  upon  his  office  begins, 
as  at  the  coronation  of  a  new  king,  a  new  period,  in  which  the  legal  consequences 
of  much  that  occurred  in  the  preceding  reign  are  no  longer  recognized."] 

(11)  Num.  XXXV.  33  :  "  Blood  defileth  the  land  ;  and  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed 
of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it." 

(12)  A  murder  could  not  be  made  amends  for  with  all  the  treasxires  in  the 
world,  even  if  the  murdered  man  had  forgiven  the  murderer  before  his  death. 
Maimonides,  Illlch.  rots.  i.  4,  More  Nehucli.  iii.  41. 

(13)  Compare  Lobeck,  I.e.  p.  301.  The  Koran  itself  {Sur.  ii.  173  ff.)  admits  a 
stipulated  mitigation  of  blood-revenge. 

4.    THE    EIGHTS   OF    SERVANTS   IX   THE   HOUSE  (1), 
§    109. 

Bondage  in  the  Time  of  the  Patriarchs.     Tlie  Principles  of  the  Eights  of  Bondmen. 

The  Old  Testament,  in  ascribing  to  man  the  nature  and  dignity  of  one  made  in  the 
image  of  God  as  his  inalienable  and  fundamental  characteristic, — in  teaching,  fur- 
ther, the  descent  of  all  mankind  from  one  blood,  and  so  representing  them  as  a 
race  of  brethren, ^ — pronounces  in  advance  a  condition  Avithout  personal  lights, 
such  as  is  seen  in  slavery  among  the  heathen,  to  be  inadmissible.  It  is  designat- 
ed as  a  curse  when  a  race  falls  into  slavery.  Gen.  ix.  25,  27.  Nevertheless,  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  servitude  in  virtue  of  which  domestics  ("Tl^i')  form  a  por- 
tion of  property,  like  the  herds  (Gen.  xxiv.  35,  xxvi.  14),  is  presupposed  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Abraham  possesses  a  number  of  slaves.  The  slaves  hnm  in  the 
house  (ri'D  'tS;,  a  term  which  refers  at  the  same  time  to  transmission  of  servitude), 
Gen.  xiv.  14  (2),  are  distinguished  from  those  horight  with  money  C^QI  ^^pP),  xvii. 
23  ffi.  (3).  Nevertheless,  how  elevated  the  position  of  the  slave  is  in  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs,  is  shown  specially  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  Abraham's  trusted 
servant,  drawn  in  chap.  xxiv.  This  servant  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Eliezer  whom  Abraham  (xv,  2  f.)  for  want  of  a  son  had  appointed  as  his  heir  (2). 
But  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that,  according  to  chap,  xvii.,  at  the  intro- 
duction of  circumcision,  all  the  slaves— not  simply  those  who  stood  nearer  to  the 
family  as  being  born  in  the  house,  but  also  those  who  had  been  bought  in  foreign 
parts— should  receive  likewise  this  sign  of  covenant  consecration,  and  thereby  a 
share  in  the  dignity  of  the  chosen  race,  and  in  the  divine  promise  given  to  it  (3). 

The  rights  of  the  class  of  servants  are  more  exactly  defined  by  the  law  ;  and  in 
this  connection  a  distinction  is  made  between  those  servants  who  were  Israelites 
by  birth,  and  the  slaves  obtained  by  purchase  or  as  booty  from  other  nations.  These 
regulations  rest  on  a  twofold  principle :  1.  Because  Israel  is  the  people  of  Jehovah's 
property,  whom  He  redeemed  from  Egyptian  bondage,  the  whole  body  of  this 
people  are  Jehovah'' s  servants,  and  are  thereby  exempted  from  all  human  servi- 
tude. After  their  God  had  broken  the  yoke  which  burdened  them,  and  led  them 
out  "  upright"  [erect],  they  were  never  more  to  bend  under  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
nor  be  sold  as  slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  42,  55,  xxvi.  13  ;  comp.  §  83)  (4).  By  this 
principle,  bondage,  in  a  strict  sense,  was  for  Israel  completely  done  away  with. 
But  since  the  law  leaves  cases  open  in  which  one  Israelite  might  fall  into  the  scr- 
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vice  of  another  in  a  legal  way,  instructions  are  laid  down  by  which  a  return  to 
the  independent  position  which  alone  corresponds  to  the  dignity  of  a  theocratic 
burgher  is  secured  to  those  who  have  fallen  into  servitude.  On  the  contrary, 
with  reference  to  the  whole  profane  mass  of  the  Gentiles,  slavery  is  recognized  as 
allowable,  Lev.  xxv.  44  ff.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  share  in  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  people  is  also  secured  to  the  heathen  slaves,  they  have 
the  advantage,  2.  of  the  princif)le  which  is  inculcated  in  a  multitude  of  passages 
as  the  standard  for  the  treatment  of  servants — namely,  that  the  Israelites,  since 
they  themselves  were  at  one  time  slaves  and  strangers  in  Egypt,  and  know  how 
such  persons  feel,  are  to  treat  servants  and  strangers  in  a  humane  way,  and  show 
by  this  means  their  thanks  to  God,  who  redeemed  them  from  Egyptian  oppression 
(Ex.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  9  ;  Deut.  v.  14  f.,  x.  19,  xv.  15,  xvi.  li  f.,  xxiv.  18,  22)  (5). 

d)  Die  Verhdltnisse  der  SJdaven  lei  den  nlten  Ilehrdern  nnch  till.-  tend  thnhmuU- 
schen  Quellen  darr/esteUt,  Kopenhagen,  1859,  a  work  by  Mielziner,  is  a  good  mono- 
graph on  this  subject.  A  survey  of  the  relevant  literature  is  also  given  in  it,  p. 
4  f.;  comp.  also  my  article,  "  Sklaverei  bei  den  Hebn'iern,"  in  Herzog's  i?.  E.  xiv. 
p.  464  if. — On  this  topic  it  is  of  special  interest  to  compare  the  rights,  or  absence 
of  riglits,  of  slaves  in  other  nations. 

(2)  The  patriarchal  form  of  life  brings  the  slaves  nearer  to  the  family,  and  thus 
the  servile  class  become  possessed  of  the  moral  spirit  of  the  family,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  relation  between  masters  and  servants  is  shaped  into  a  relation  of  real 
respect  and  aflPection. — Compare  what  Nagelsbach  has  remarked,  iZbmer-.  Theol. 
p.  271  ff.,  on  the  character  of  slavery  in  Homer. 

(3)  The  full  consequences  of  the  anthropological  presuppositions  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  certainly  not  realized,  even  at  a  later  time.  But  while  in  hea- 
thenism, and  especially  in  cultivated  heathenism,  slavery  sinks  more  and  more  to 
the  deepest  degradation  of  human  nature,  Mosaism  guards  its  humane  character 
by  at  least  limiting  slavery,  so  far  as  it  permits  it,  by  legal  regulations. 

(4)  [Lev.  xxv.  42  :  "For  they  are  my  servants  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  :  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen."  The  slavery  of  an  Israel- 
ite was  contradictory  to  Jehovah's  exclusive  right  of  property  in  his  people.] 

(5)  The  various  regulations  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  servants  form  one  of 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  legislation.  It  is  on  them  in  particular  that  the  as- 
sertion is  founded,  that  the  legislation  in  Deuteronomy  stands  in  absolute  con- 
tradiction to  that  in  Levilicus.     See  the  solutions  proposed  in  the  next  section. 


§  110. 

(a)   The  Regulations  concerning  Hebrew  Servants. 

An  Israelite  might  in  a  legal  way  become  a  slave,  either  by  selling  himself  on  ac- 
count of  poverty,  Lev.  xxv.  30,  47,  or  by  being  sold  hy  judicial  decree  on  account 
of  inability  to  make  compensation  for  a  theft  committed,  Ex.  xxii.  2.  In  the  lat- 
ter case;  however,  we  must  conclude  from  the  context  of  the  law  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  sell  him  to  foreigners.  On  the  usual  view  taken  by  almost  all  biblical 
archaeologists  (including  Saalschiitz  and  Keil),  the  creditor  had  a  right  to  sell 
debtors  or  their  children  when  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts.  This  view 
must  in  any  case  be  qualified,  for  an  arbitrary  course  of  the  creditor  against  the 
person  and  children  of  the  debtor  can  have  no  support  in  the  law,  and  would, 
indeed,  be  in  decided  contradiction  to  the  laios  relating  to  pledges  in  Deuteronomy. 
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The  law  fDeut.  xxiv.  10)  forlnds  the  creditor  to  enter  the  house  of  the  debtor  in 
order  to  choose  a  pledge  arbitrarily.  It  forbids  him  (Ex.  xxii.  25  f.;  Deut.  xxiv. 
12)  to  keep  the  pledged  garment  of  a  poor  man  over  night  ;  "  for  it  is  his  only- 
covering,  liis  garment  for  his  skin  ;  for  what  can  he  lie  on  ?  and  if  he  call  on  me, 
I  will  bear  him,  for  I  am  gracious."  It  forbids  the  pledging  of  a  debtor's  mill, 
because  that  would  be  pledging  the  "  soul"  (tliat  is,  something  indispensably  re- 
quisite for  the  support  of  life),  Deut.  xxiv.  6.  And  could  this  humane  law  have 
given  up  the  person  of  the  impoverished  debtor  or  his  children  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  creditor? — There  is  less  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  lawfulness  of 
i\\Q  jndicial  adjudication  of  an  insolvent  debtor  is  not  excluded  by  Lev.  xxv.  30, 
47.  However,  the  passage  probably  only  speaks  of  an  Israelite  who  sells  himself 
because  he  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  remain  independent.  From  the  other 
Old  Testament  books,  also,  we  can  deduce  no  sufficient  proof  of  this  common 
opinion.  Prov.  xxii.  7  does  not  relate  to  this,  since  the  proverb  expresses  quite 
generally  the  dependence  of  the  debtor  on  the  creditor.  2  Kings  iv.  1,  Amos  ii. 
6,  viii.  0,  certainly  prove  the  practice  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  but  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  first  passage,  that  a  widow's  two  sons  were  to  be  taken 
away  from  her  by  a  creditor,  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  agreeable  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Mosaic  law,  while  the  passage  in  Amos  calls  it  a  gross  offence  to 
deliver  up  poor  persons  to  slavery  on  account  of  small  debts.  Besides  these  pas- 
sages. Job  xxiv.  9,  Neh.  v.  5,  Isa.  1.  1,  and  Matt,  xviii.  25  are  wont  to  be  quoted 
as  proof-texts.  The  passage  in  Job  rebukes  the  heartlessness  which  takes  away 
as  pledge  a  babe  from  the  breast  of  its  mother.  "With  TSTeh.  v.  5  is  to  be  taken 
ver.  8,  where  Nehemiah  condemns,  in  the  strongest  language,  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding by  which  the  jjoor  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  children  to  be  slaves 
to  cover  their  debts.  And  the  two  last-named  passages,  also,  are  proofs  only  of 
the  common  practice,  not  of  its  lawfulness,  which  is  denied  also  by  the  Rabbinic 
tradition  (comp,  Alting,  Acad,  dissert.,  in  Opp.  V.  223). 

There  axetwo  different  ordinances  in  the  Pentatench  concerning  the  way  in  which 
an  Israelite  who  had  fallen  into  slavery  was  to  be  treated, — one  in  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  Ex.  xxi.  1-11,  and  Deut.  xv.  12-18  ;  and  another  in  Lev.  xxv.  39-55. 

1.  The  first  two  laws  make  the  following  provisions  : — {a)  If  an  Israelite  has 
bought  one  of  his  fellow  country-folk,  whether  male  or  (see  the  passage  in  Deut- 
eronomy, and  Jer.  xxxiv.  9  ff.)  female,  the  time  of  service  shall  last  only  six  years. 
This  limitation  of  time,  which  reminds  us  of  Jacob's  seven  years'  service  (Gen. 
xxix.  18),  rested  probably  on  ancient  usage  ;  in  the  law,  however,  it  is  made  mainly 
in  imitation  of  the  period  of  the  Sabbath,  as  is  indicated  in  the  connections  of  the 
passage  in  Deuteronomy.  As  a  day  of  rest  follows  six  days  of  labor,  and  a  festival 
year  follows  six  years  of  cultivation  of  land,  so,  in  like  manner,  the  seventh  year 
shall  bring  to  the  servant  freedom  from  bondage.  Only  the  year  of  emancipation 
did  not  fall  exactly  at  the  same  time  as  the  Sabbath  year  ;  although,  according  to 
Jer,  xxxiv.  8  ff.,  the  Sabbatical  year  once  gave  occasion  for  the  emancipation  of 
Hebrew  servants  in  the  time  [perhaps]  of  Zedekiah. — (h)  If  the  servant  entered 
alone  into  service,  he  became  free  alone  ;  but  if  he  entered  married,  his  wife  be- 
came free  with  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  master  gave  him  a  wife,  and  she 
bear  him  children,  the  wife  and  children  remain  the  master's,  and  he  goes  out 
free  alone  (1).     The  law  in  Deuteronomy  commands  the  master  to  assist  the  freed 
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man  with  gifts  of  produce  (from  the  flock,  the  threshing-floor,  and  the  winepress),  a 
provision  by  which  the  beginning  of  an  independent  support  was  facilitated.— (<•) 
If  the  servant  will  not  go  free,  because  he  loves  his  master  or  his  wife  and  children, 
the  master  shall  bring  him  before  the  court  ;  probably  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  complete  voluntariness  of  the  servant's  determination  beyond  all  doubt. 
Then  the  master  is  to  bring  the  servant  to  the  door  or  the  door-post,  and  pierce 
(J'V*^,)  his  ear  (probably  the  right  one)  with  an  awl,  by  which  ceremony  the  ser- 
vant is  now  bound  to  permanent  service.  According  to  Deut.  xv.  17  a  maid  was 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  connection  in  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy 
shows  that  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  the  servant  is  to  serve  is  meant, 
although  that  passage  does  not  mention  appearing  before  the  court  at  all  (2).  As 
the  meaning  of  the  ceremony  in  general  is  obligation  to  permanent  obedience, 
the  symbolic  act  is  applied  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  that  by  a  sign  which  re- 
mains forever.  The  affixing  the  ear  to  the  door-post,  caused  by  piercing,  denotes 
that  the  servant  is  bound  permanently  to  the  house  (3).  Altliough  a  moral  mo- 
tive is  given  as  the  basis  of  this  proceeding,  there  is  undeniably  something 
degrading  in  it. — The  meaning  of  the  D7>Vi  iti  Ex.  xxi.  6,  Deut.  xv.  17,  is  disputed. 
The  expression  evidently  refers  properly  to  lifelong  servitude  (because  the  sym- 
bolic action  ordained  imprinted  on  the  servant  an  indelible  sign).  The  limitation 
of  the  time  of  service  by  the  year  of  jubilee  (so  Josephus,  Ant.  iv.  8.  28,  and  the 
Talmudico-Kabbinic  tradition)  results  only  from  the  combination  with  the  law 
in  Leviticus. — (d)  In  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  xxi.  7-11,  a  law  follows 
which  is  to  meet  the  case  of  an  Israelite  who  sells  his  daughter  to  another  on  the 
presupposition  that  she  is  to  become  the  wife  or  concubine  of  the  purchaser  or  of 
his  son.  Here  something  quite  difl'erent  from  Deut.  xv.  12  II.  is  spoken  of ;  the 
latter  law  treats  of  the  way  in  which  a  Hebrew  woman  is  to  be  kept  who  does  not 
enter  the  service  of  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  (4). 

Side  by  side  with  the  two  ordinances  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  of  Deuter- 
onomy already  explained,  there  is  one  that  runs  quite  differently,  in  connection 
with  the  law  of  the  jubilee  year.  Lev.  xxv.,  the  contents  of  which  are  as  follows  : 
— (a)  Vers.  39-43.  Here  the  case  is  put  of  an  Israelite  selling  himself  to  another 
Juraelite,  because,  after  parting  with  his  possession  of  land,  he  cannot  even  gain  a 
livelihood  like  a  stranger  (who  earns  a  sustenance  by  working  for  hire).  In  tliis 
case  the  master  is  not  to  cause  him  to  perform  the  work  of  a  slave,  but  is 
rather  to  impose  on  him  such  work  as  is  demanded  of  a  day-laborer,  and  to  treat 
him  generally  as  such  (5).  This  relation  is  only  to  last  until  the  year  of  jubilee,  in 
which  the  servant  and  his  children  (6)  are  freed,  and  return  to  their  own  people 
and  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  (Therefore  a  portion  from  the  master  is  in 
this  case  not  necessary.) — (&)  Vers.  47-55.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impov- 
erished Israelite  sells  himself  to  a  foreigner  dwelling  in  the  land,  he  may  likewise  be 
treated  only  as  a  day-laborer,  and  in  this  case  he  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time  (7). 
The  purchase-money  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  number  of  years  which  pass  from  the 
time  of  purchase  to  the  year  of  jubilee  (and  the  calculation  is  based  on  the  amount 
of  wages  which  a  day-laborer  can  claim).  In  the  case  of  redemption,  the  value 
of  the  service  already  given  (calculated  on  the  same  principle)  is  deducted  from 
the  purchase-money.  In  the  year  of  jubilee,  however,  the  servant  and  his  family 
go  out  quite  free.    Now  this  law  in  Leviticus  stands,  without  any  attempt  to  bar- 
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monize  them,  side  by  side  with  the  regulations  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and 
of  Deuteronomy,  just  mentioned.  Quite  various  views  in  regard  to  the  relation 
in  which  these  stand  to  each  other  have  been  advanced.  [The  attempts  of  the 
Rabbins  and  of  Saalschiitz  to  harmonize  them,  by  assuming  that  the  parallel  laws 
refer  to  different  persons,  are  a  failure.  According  to  the  view  of  many,  e.g. 
Ewald  and  Dillmann,  the  different  regulations  were  made  at  different  periods. 
According  to  Dillmann  on  Lev.  xxv.  39  fl.,  the  law  in  Leviticus  relates  to  those 
slaves  who  became  such  by  the  sale  of  themselves  through  poverty,  to  whom, 
therefore,  a  manumission,  to  which  they  were  entitled  according  to  ancient  law 
(Ex.  xxi.),  could  have  been  of  no  use,  because  they  would  have  returned  into  the 
same  helpless  condition,  and  who  consequently  volvmtarily  remained  slaves  be- 
yond the  sixth  year.  In  regard  to  these  the  law  provided  that  even  such  volun- 
tary servitude  should  not  continue  in  any  case  longer  than  up  to  the  year  of 
jubilee,  at  which  time  manumission  and  the  recovery  of  the  family  inheritance 
w^ould  both  take  place.  Consequently  the  phrase  "forever"  in  Ex.  xxi.  6  would 
be  restricted  by  the  law.  Deuteronomy,  regarding  the  year  of  jubilee  as  im- 
practicable, supplies  what  Leviticus  has  in  view  by  the  recovery  of  one's  posses- 
sion, by  requiring  that  the  servant  to  be  made  free  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be 
provided  for,  and  then  consents  to  leave  him  who  does  not  wish  to  be  made  free  to 
be  a  slave  for  life  (D7iiv,  forever).  ]  The  incompleteness  of  the  command  in  ver. 
39  ff .  is  sufficiently  intelligible  if  the  provisions  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  were 
still  in  force  along  with  it.  The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  laws  is 
to  be  solved,  with  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Mos.  Beclit,  §  127),  Hengstenberg  {Genuineness 
of  the  Pentateuch.,  ii.  p.  302  ),  and  others,  by  supposing  that  during  the  first 
forty-four  years  of  a  period  of  jubilee,  the  emancipation  of  servants  was  entirely 
regulated  b}^  the  enactment  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (and  so  took  place  after 
six  years)  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  year  of  jubilee  brought  freedom  to  those 
who  fell  into  servitude  m  the  last  years  of  the  period  of  the  jubilee,  even  if  they 
had  not  served  for  six  years.  Hence  the  law  in  Leviticus  proceeds  on  the  presup- 
position that  the  servant  will  live  till  the  time  of  liberation — till  the  year  of 
jubilee.  [Dillmann  rejects  this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  irreconcilable  with 
Lev.  xxv.  40  f.  But  this  we  do  not  see.  What  other  words  could  the  law  have 
used  to  express  the  thought  which  he  rejects  ?] 

(1)  By  the  wife  who  does  not  become  free  is  meant,  of  course,  a  slave  who  is 
not  an  Israelite  (see  the  Mechilta  on  this  passage)  ;  if  she  was  a  Hebrewess,  she 
also  had,  according  to  Deut.  v.  12,  first  to  serve  out  her  six  years  ;  but  if  she  was 
not  a  Hebrewess,  she  had  no  claim  whatever  to  be  freed. 

(2)  [Ewald,  Aiitiquities  of  Israel,  p.  213,  and  Dillmann  in  his  Commentar,  refer 
the  expression  "go  D'i?^^"^^, "  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  make  it  relate  to  the  door-post  of  the  sanctuary.  The  latter  says  that 
the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  proves  nothing  against  tliis  explanation  of  the 
passage  in  Exodus,  because  in  Deuteronomy  nothing  is  said  of  appearing  before 
the  court.] 

(3)  [Dillmann,  in  accordance  with  his  explanation  of  the  door-post :  "The  sign 
signifies  that  the  cars,  i.e.,  the  obedience  of  this  man,  belong  to  another,  lie  is  his 
hearer." — The  boring  of  the  ears  was,  among  several  Oriental  nations,  a  sign  of 
slavery.] 

(4)  See  Hengstenberg,  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  ii.  p.  3G1  ;  Bertheau,  The 
Seven  Groujts  of  the  Mosaic  Laws,  p.  22  tf. 
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§111. 

{!))    The  Position   of  Servants  not  Israelites. 

Slaves  in  the  strict  sense  were,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  aljove-mentioned  pas- 
sage, Lev.  XXV.  44^6  (§  109),  to  be  acquired  in  part  from  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  in  part  from  settlers  in  the  land.  The  term  "  nations  round  about"  excludes 
the  Canaanitish  tribes  who  dwelt  in  the  land  (see  Raschi  on  this  passage)  ;  for 
they  were  to  be  completely  exterminated  (Deut.  xx.  16-19).  Since,  however,  this 
Avas  not  executed,  but  rather  considerable  remnants  of  the  Canaanites  remained 
in  the  land,  these,  so  far  as  Israel  obtained  the  mastery  over  them,  were  (Judg.  i. 
28,  30)  subjected  to  compulsory  service  ;  just  us  at  a  previous  time  that  "  mob'' 
(Luther's  translation)  which,  according  to  Ex.  xii.  38  (^"'X,  a  mixed  multitude), 
Num.  xi.  4  (^333N,  a  heterogeneous  crowd),  joined  themselves  to  the  Israelites 
when  they  were  marching  out  of  Egypt,  were  employed  in  the  meaner  offices  in 
the  camp  (Deut.  xxix.  11)  (1). — For  the  future,  also,  it  is  ordained  in  the  law  of 
war  (Deut.  xx.  11  ff.),  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  not  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
naanites who  voluntarily  became  subject  to  Israel  should  fall  into  serfdom  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  towns  which  Avere  taken  by  force,  the  men  were  to  be 
killed,  and  only  women  and  children  to  be  reduced  to  slavery  (comp.  Num. 
xxxi.  16  f.,  26  f.).  Thus  was  formed  in  the  Hebrew  state  a  sort  of  Helot-class, 
mentioned  especially  under  David  (2  Cbron.  ii.  17,  comp.  with  2  Sam.  xx.  24) 
and  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  20  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  7).  This  class,  which  Avas  bound  to 
compulsory  labor  and  employed  on  the  public  works,  is  estimated  in  2  Chron.  ii. 
17  at  153,600  persons.  Private  slaves  may  have  also  in  part  been  taken  from  this 
class  of  men.  As  the  Old  Testament  never  mentions  the  importation  of  slaves  or 
slave-markets  in  the  land,  it  is  supposed  that  Israel,  even  in  the  times  when  it 
kept  up  a  lively  intercourse  with  other  nations,  drove  no  considerable  slave-trade, 
and  hence  acquired  comparatively  few  slaves  by  purchase  in  foreign  lands.  It 
hardly  appears  that  Israelites  came  in  contact  with  the  Phcenician  slave-trade 
otherwise  than  as  sufferers  (Joel  iii.  6,  Ob.  20).  How  little  the  law  favored  the 
multiplication  of  heathen  slaves  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  regulation  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  16  f.,  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  slave  who  has  run  away  from  his  heathen 
master  and  fled  into  the  land  of  Israel  must  not  be  delivered  up  nor  treated  with 
violence,  but  was  rather  to  receive  liberty  to  settle  down  where  he  pleased  in 
an  Israelitish  town. — After  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  appear  remarkable  that 
the  number  of  slaves  in  Israel  was  comparatively  much  smaller  than  among  other 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.     (See  Ezra  ii.  64  f.,  Neh.  vii.  66  f.,  and  §  189.) 

The  provisions  of  the  law  concerning  the  religious  and  legal  position  of  slaves 
are  as  follows  : — With  regard  to  the  receiving  of  slaves  into  the  religious  com- 
munity of  the  covenant  people  by  circumcision,  the  law  of  patriarchal  times  re- 
mained in  force  ;  see  Ex.  xii.  44  (comp.  §  82,  3).  Rabbinic  tradition  says  that  it 
was  not  lawful  to  compel  a  heathen  slave  to  be  circumcised,  but  he  was  to  be  re- 
sold at  the  end  of  a  year  if  he  persevered  in  refusing  the  rite.  By  circumcision, 
slaves  obtained  a  right  (according  to  the  passage  cited)  to  partake  of  the  Passover  ; 
they  are  thus,  in  distinction  from  aliens  and  day-laborers  (ver.  45),  to  be  treated 
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as  members  of  the  family  (2).  Tliat  the  slaves  took  part  in  the  sacrificial  feasts 
follows  from  tiiis  as  a  matter  of  course  (Deut.  xii.  12,  18,  xvi.  11,  14).  It  was 
not  lawful  (Deut.  v.  14)  to  interfere  with  the  Sabbath  rest  of  the  slaves  (3). — 
With  reference  to  the  treatment  oi  female  slaves,  the  rule  laid  down  in  Deut.  xxi. 
10  flf.  concerning  women  taken  in  war  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  hu- 
mane spirit  of  the  law. — The  master  has  no  right  over  the  life  of  the  slave. 
To  this  Ex.  xxi.  20  f.  refers  (4).  Here  it  is  commanded  that,  "  If  a  master  strike 
his  man-servant  or  his  maid-servant  with  a  staff,  so  that  he  or  she  die  under  his 
hand,  it  shall  be  avenged."  [We  are  not  with  the  Jewish  tradition  to  think  of 
the  punishment  of  death  (see  Ilottinger,  Juris  hehr.  leges,  p.  60),  since  what  is 
spoken  of  is  not  intentional  killing,  but  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  chastisement.  The 
intentional  killing  even  of  one's  own  slave  fell  undoubtedly  under  the  law,  Ex.  xxi. 
12,  Lev.  xxiv.  17.  Observe  the  antithesis  in  vv.  18,  21].  If,  however,  the  slave 
outlived  the  punishment  one  or  two  days,  there  was  to  be  no  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  21  of  the  law,  for  "  it  is  his  money'" — that  is,  the  master  is  already  suffi- 
ciently punished  by  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  servant.  Besides,  an 
intention  to  kill  could  not  in  this  case  be  supposed.  Lastly,  ver.  26  f.  commands 
that  if  any  one  strike  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  a  slave,  he  must  immediately  give 
him  his  freedom. 

The  humane  treatment  of  slaves  required  by  the  law  is  also  inculcated  else- 
where in  the  Old  Testament.  How  distinctly  it  enjoins  the  recognition  of  human 
dignity  in  a  slave  is  especially  shown  by  the  passage  Job  xxxi.  13-15  :  "If  I  did 
despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant  or  of  my  maid-servant,  when  they  contended 
with  me  ;  what  then  shall  1  do  when  God  riseth  up  ?  and  when  He  visiteth,  what 
shall  I  answer  Him  ?  Did  not  He  that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ?  and  did 
not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb?"  (5). — The  admonitions  not  to  treat  a  slave  too 
delicately  (Prov.  xxix.  19,  21)  are  to  be  regarded  as  parallel  with  those  touching 
the  training  of  children  (6). 

(1)  On  the  class  of  slaves  for  the  sanctuary,  which  originated  in  a  similar  way, 
compare  §  166. 

(2)  As,  according  to  Lev.  xxii.  11,  the  slaves  of  a  priest,  like  his  family,  might 
partake  of  the  holy  food. 

(3)  That  a  master  who  had  no  male  issue  might  marry  a  slave  to  his  daughter, 
and  adopt  him  in  the  place  of  a  son,  is  shown  by  what  is  related  in  1  Chron.  ii. 
34  ff. 

(4)  Ex.  xxi.  20  f.  (see  Raschi  on  this  passage),  as  shown  by  the  conclusion, 
treats  of  slaves  who  were  not  Hebrews  ;  with  regard  to  Israelitish  slaves,  the  law 
of  blood-revenge  (Num.  xxxv.  16  ft'.)  w^ould  doubtless  Iiave  been  observed. 
[lUd.-] 

(5)  Comp.  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nile.  viii.  13  (111  :  ^iTiia  ovk  egtl  -a-poq  6ov'aov  y  chv}.o^  — 
o  -yap  dovTiog  efiilwxov  opyavov'  to  cV  bpynvov  ai/'jj^'Of  dovTioq.  'H<  fiev  ovv  (iiiv7.nQ,  ovk  eart 
(^iX'ia  Tvpbc  avTov,  y  (V  avOpuirog. — Seneca,  Epist.  v.  6  (ep.  47)  :  "  Ne  tamquam  hom- 
inibus  quidem,  sed  tamquam  jumentis  abutimur."— In  contrast  :  "  Vis  tu  cogi- 
tate istum,  quem  servum  tuum  vocas,  ex  iisdem  serainibus  ortum,  eodem  frui 
ccelo,  iBque  spirare,  feque  vivcre.  seque  mori  ?" 

(6)  Comp.,  too.  Sir.  xxx.  33  ff.  (xxxiii.  25  ff.). — Within  the  circle  of  Judaism, 
only  the  Essenes  and  Therajicutm  went  so  far  as  wholly  to  aholish  slavery.  They 
repudiated  slavery  as  a  thing  unnatural,  because  inconsistent  with  the  common 
brotherhood  of  mankind  (see  Philo,  quod  omn.  proh.  Mang.  ii.  p.  475  ;  de  vit.  con- 
tem/pl.  ii.  p.  482). 
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SECOND    DOCTRINE. 

THE   MOSAIC   PUBLIC   WORSHIP. 

§  113. 

General  Tatroductory  Remarhs.     Essential  Character  of  this  Worsliip. 

Although,  in  virtue  of  the  theocratic  ordinance,  all  human  relations  and  con- 
ditions have  a  religious  quality,  and  so  the  whole  life  of  the  Israelite  must  be 
shaped  as  a  service  paid  to  God,  yet  theie  exists  a  special  series  of  institutioris, 
forming  the  niH'  Hli^J,'^  or  service  of  Jehovah  in  a  narrower  sense,  in  which  special 
exjjression  is  given  to  ihe  fundamental  idea  of  the  theocracy^ — that  Israel  must  pre- 
sent itself  Jjefore  the  Ood  who  has  chosen  the  people  and  hronght  it  into  fellowship 
with  Ilimself  as  the  community  which  He  has  hallowed  (Ex.  xix.  4)  ;  that  Israel  must 
coilsecrate  to  God  itself  and  all  that  it  has.  The  grace  shown  and  blessings  given 
in  connection  with  the  acts  of  worship  (Lev.  ix.  22  ;  Num.  vi.  27)  correspond  on 
God's  side  to  this  devotion  of  the  people,  which  rests  on  the  divine  election  and 
institution  of  the  covenant,  and  is  completed  in  the  ordinances  defined  by  God. 
Note  how  these  three  elements — 1.  the  divine  election  and  institution  in  opposition 
to  human  kdcloBpijan^ia  ;  2.  the  devotion  in  the  acts  of  worsliip  ;  0.  the  grace  con- 
nected therewith— arc  united  in  the  words,  Ex.  xx.  24  :  "In  all  places  where  I 
cause  my  name  to  be  remembered"  (viz.  by  offerings,  as  is  seen  from  the  pre- 
ceding context),  "  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  bless  thee."  Thus  in  the  acts  of 
worship  a  continual  and  lively  intercourse  takes  place  between  the  congregation, 
drawing  near  to  God  with  prayer  and  sacrifice,  and  the  God  who  makes  His  pres- 
ence known  to  it  by  hearing  prayer  and  administering  the  good  things  of  His 
grace, — a  relation  of  mutual  communication  and  association  of  life,  which  is  des- 
ignated as  the  coming  together  of  God  and  the  people,  Ex.  xxix.  43  f.  (''ij<']>!''Ji 
bK-jc/;  'jp"?  r\^v;)  (i). 

Since  the  covenant  communion  subsisting  between  God  and  the  people  is 
expressed  in  the  ritual,  it  comes  under  the  notion  of  symbol ;  compare  how  r^^  is 
used  for  the  Sabbatli,  Ex.  xxxi.  13,  17  (D5'J'?'  '^3  «in  niX).  The  institutions  of 
public  worship  must  not  be  looked  at  in  their  bare  outward  form,  but  must  be 
referred  to  the  idea  of  the  covenant,  and  interpreted  from  it.  Since  the  aim  of 
the  covenant  is  ccr-tained  in  the  words,  "I  am  holy,  and  ye  also  shall  be 
holy,"  that  which  is  the  task  of  the  whole  theocracy  holds  good  also  and  espe- 
cially for  the  ritual  worship,  viz.  that  it  is  to  be  "  the  representation  and  exer- 
cise of  the  process  of  sanctification"  (2). — True,  the  Mosaic  ritual  is  not  a 
system  of  conscious  symbol  in  the  sense  that  the  acts  of  worship  were  to  be 
merely  sign?,  of  internal  things,  which  would  thus  go  on  in  relative  independence 
of  the  acts  of  worship.  For  although  a  comprehension  of  the  symbols  of  the 
Mosaic  worship  could  not  be  absolutely  wanting  to  any  pious  Israelite,  since, 
from  the  knowledge  of  God  which  was  planted  in  Israel  by  revelation,  a  cer- 
tain 'understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  forms  must  necessarily  arise — all 
the  more  so  because  the  ceremonial  law  itself  everywhere  shows  the  inner  side  of 
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the  demands  of  the  law  shining  through  the  veil  of  outward  ordinances  ; — though 
this  was  so,  yet  the  outward  acts  of  worship,  as  such,  still  remain,  on  the  stand- 
point of  law,thb  necessai'y  vehicle  for  the  actual  realization  of  communion  between 
God  and  man.  For  example,  sacrifice  does  not  symbolize  a  devotion  to  God  tak- 
ing place  independently  of  the  act  of  sacrifice  ;  it  it  not  merely  a  symbol,  or,  as  has 
also  been  said,  a  supplement  to  prayer,  possessing  a  relative  necessity,  but  it  is 
just  the  devotion  of  oneself  to  God  which  is  carried  out  in  the  act  of  sacrifice. 
The  sacrifice  is  itself  an  embodied  prayer  ;  to  it  is  attached  the  attainment  of  divine 
pardon  and  divine  blessing  (of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  when  the  passages  con- 
cerned are  looked  at  witiiout  prejudice).  It  belongs  to  the  further  progress 
of  revelation  to  free  the  spiritual  contents  of  the  act  of  worshij)  from  its  husk 
(3).  For  the  stage  of  infancy,  the  ritual  ordinance  has  the  educational  value  of  a 
process  working  from  the  outside  to  the  inside,  and  so  awakening  a  God-fearing 
disposition,  a  consciousness  of  inward  communion  with  God  ;  comp.  e.g.  Deut. 
xiv.  22  f.  (4). 

(1)  The  view  which  sees  in  worship  only  an  activity  of  man  "  for  the  awakening 
and  enlivening  of  the  pious  consciousness"  is  precluded  from  reaching  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  worship  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 
See  against  this  the  remarks  of  Gaupp,  Prald.  Theol.  i.  p.  83  ff.  The  point  in- 
volved in  worship  is  always  "  to  find  a  medium  for  some  personal  relation  and  com- 
munion with  God,"  not  by  any  means  simply  to  exj^-ess  some  religious  state  in  an 
artificial  way  for  the  self-satisfaction  of  the  subject.  Prayer  requires  a  living, 
personal  God,  who  answers  prayer,  and  the  oifering  of  sacrifice  demands  its  ac- 
ceptance by  God.  Where  man  does  not  know  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  living, 
personal  God,  all  worship  ends,  or  becomes  a  dead,  deceptive  form. — That  the 
sacrificial  side  of  worship  is  predominant  in  the  Old  Covenant,  and  the  sacr-imental 
in  the  New,  is  due  to  the  relation  of  law  to  gospel  ;  in  the  latter,  what  God  does 
for  man  stands  first ;  in  the  former,  man's  acts.  See  Sartorius,  Ueher  den  alt-und 
neutest.  Eidtus,  p.  40  f. 

(2)  Compare  Bahr's  Symholik  des  mos.  KuUus,  i.  p.  27  ff.,  especially  33  f. — The 
Mosaic  worship  is  viewed  merely  from  the  outside  when,  as  has  not  seldom  haj)- 
pened,  the  idea  is  ascribed  to  it  that  God  is  really  to  he  fed  by  the  offering,  or 
when  such  profound  interpretations  are  given  as  that  of  Clericus,  tliat  the  incense 
at  the  sacrifice  v.-as  designed  to  drive  away  impertinent  flies  from  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifice,  etc. — The  worship  must  be  understood  from  the  idea  of  the  covenant. 
K.  J.  Nitzsch  has  expressed  himself  particularly  well  on  this  topic  in  his  acade- 
mic lectures,  On  Christian  Theology,  1858,  which  contain  a  series  of  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  Old  Testament  in  opposition  to  current  misvmderstandings.  He 
rightly  says  :  "  The  whole  Old  Testament  ought  to  be  and  must  be  a  representa- 
tion and  exercise  of  the  process  of  sanctification. — The  whole  nature  of  the 
symbols  and  ceremonies  of  Moses  is  different  from  those  of  the  heathen,  although 
much  in  the  outer  forms  in  heathenism  and  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  be  quite 
similar.  The  heathen  ceremonies  effect  material  union  with  the  Divinity  ex  opere 
operato,  and  so  work  magically.  There  is  not  a  single  usage  in  the  institutions 
of  Mos!  s  in  which  communion  with  God  is  effected  in  a  mugical  way  through  the 
senses,  but  all  have  a  purely  symbolical  nature.  This  holds  good  of  purifications, 
of  offerings,  of  sacred  buildings  and  their  construction  ;  it  holds  good  of  every 
utensil  of  the  temple  and  every  action." 

(3)  In  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  as  we  shall  see  afterward,  value  is  attached 
to  sacrifice  only  so  far  as  it  goes  along  with  inward  acts  of  pious  feeling,  and  thus 
it  appears  as  relatively  indifferent.  Mosaism  says  :  Piety  approves  itself  in  sacri- 
fice ;  prophecy  says  :  Sacrifice  is  approved  only  by  piety.  The  two  propositions 
are  mutually  dependent,  but  the  question   is,  "\Vhich  stands   foremost  ?      This 
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agrees  with  the  gradual  ])rogrcss  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation.  But  we  must 
not  think  that,  if  it  had  not  been  the  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  to  mirror 
the  inner  events  of  salvation,  prophecy  could  have  developed  this  thought  from 
them. 

(4)  Dent.  xiv.  22  f.  :  Bring  the  tithes,  "that  thou  mayest  learn  to  fear  Jeho- 
vah thy  God.  at  all  times"  (comp.  §  84). 


§113. 

The  Place  of  the  Word  in  Public  Worship. 

Connected  with  the  matter  of  our  last  remarks  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Mosaic 
worship,  that  in  it  the  word,  speech,  as  an  independent  part  of  worship),  has  little 
prominence,  and  scarcely  appears  except  as  attached  to  some  action  and  supported 
thereby.  The  proclamation  of  the  divine  word  does  not  appear  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  worship  ;  and  though  the  teaching  of  Jehovah's  law 
and  statutes.  Dent,  xxxiii.  10,  is  specified  among  the  priest's  duties  (comp, 
§  95),  the  reading  of  the  law  appears  in  connection  with  worship  only  in  the  regula- 
tion in  Deut.  xxxi.  11  (every  seventh  year,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles).  But  to  the 
place  of  worship  was  attached,  without  express  teaching,  the  knowledge  of  the  God 
who  shows  HhnseU  there  as  a  jn'esent  God,  Ex.  xxix.  43-46,  according  to  which,  pas- 
sages like  Ps.  xxvii.  4,  etc.  are  to  be  understood  ;  while  with  the  acts  of  worship 
was  connected  the  lively  transmission  of  the  knowledge  of  the  great  deeds  on  which 
Israel  rested  its  faith  ;  see  passages  like  Ex.  xii.  26  f.,  xiii.  14,  etc.  (comp.  § 
105).  The  liturgical  use  of  the  "Word  is  found,  moreover,  in  the  middle  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  this  not  merely  (as  we  often  find  it  said)  in  the  high  priest's 
blessing,  ISIum.  vi.  24-26.  At  the  festival  of  the  day  of  atonement  a  liturgical 
formula  is  obviously  presupposed,  Lev.  xvi.  21  ;  and  it  is  especially  enjoined  that 
at  the  presentation  of  a  sin-ofiering  (Lev.  v.  5  ;  Num.  v.  7)  a  definite  confession 
of  his  sin  shall  be  made  by  the  offerer.  Vows  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  uttered.  Deuteronomy  prescribes  stated  prayers,  chap.  xxvi..  only  on  present- 
ing the  first-fruits  and  the  tithes.  Nevertheless,  side  by  side  with  the  established 
forms  of  worship  there  prevailed  among  the  people  a  powerful  spirit  of  prayer  ; 
and  so  all  the  examples  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch  are  also  represented  as  pray- 
ing men  of  strong  faith  (1).  From  this  spirit  of  prayer  arose  sacred  song,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  festival  dance,  was  introduced  into  the  service  of  worship 
as  early  as  Ex.  xv.  20.  f.,  comp.  with  Judg.  xxi.  31,  but  which  up  to  the  time  of 
David  appears  only  in  jierfectly  free  and  unregulated  use  (2). 

Appendix :   The  Oath. 

The  oath  is  also  regarded  as  a  religious  act.  See,  as  the  main  passage,  Deut. 
vi.  13:  "Thou  shalt  fear  Jehovah  thy  God  ;  Ilim  shalt  thou  serve,  and  shalt 
swear  by  His  na,me  ;"  comp.  x.  20.  Swearing  is  accordingly  an  act  of  religious 
profession;  comp,  passages  like  Jer.  iv.  2,  Isa.  xlv.  16.— The  oath  appears  not 
merely  as  an  asseveration, — as  the  assertion  of  tlie  truth  before  the  jvesence  of 
God  as  the  Living  One  (in  the  formula  niH''  'n,   "Jehovah  lives,"  see  §  42), 
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and  hence  as  the  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  holy  avenger  of  untruth — so,  e.g., 
Judg.  xi.  10  ("May  Jehovah  be  judge  between  us")  ;  but  it  is  a  distinct  appeal 
to  His  penal  justice  against  him  who  knowingly  speaks  falsehood.  This  concep- 
tion of  the  oath  is  sufficiently  evident  even  from  the  common  form  of  swearing 
with  DX  and  i^/  DK  which,  fully  expressed,  demands  a  sentence  of  the  sort  which 
we  find  in  2  Sam.  iii.  35  :  ^'P'  ^^)  OT*^^:  '^"^'^r.  ^^  (if  this  and  that  is  or  is 
not  so)  ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  24.  But  this  character  of  the  oath  is  particularly 
clear  in  the  main  passage  Josh.  xxii.  22  ;  "  niH'  C'n7N:  7X  mri'  D'ribi*  ^X  knows, 
and  Israel  shall  know,  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  in  transgression  against  Jehovah, 
save  us  not  this  day;"  and  ver.  23:  "Let  Jehovah  Himself  require  it."  The 
oath,  viewed  as  such  an  appeal  to  God's  penal  justice,  bears  the  name  n"7X,  or 
more  fully  Trl^  ^"^1!?^,  Num.  v.  21,  with  which  passage  compare  also  Deut.  xxix. 
13,  18,  Prov.  xxix.  24,  etc.  Therefore  Solomon,  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple,  1  Kings  viii.  31  f.,  prays  that  the  effect  of  an  n7N  jiresented  at  the 
altar  may  be,  that  God  in  heaven  may  hear,  act,  and  judge,  to  condemn  the  god- 
less, to  bring  his  way  on  his  head,  and  to  justify  the  righteous,  and  give  him 
according  to  his  righteousness. — The  oath  appears  in  private  life  from  the  most 
ancient  times  as  ajtro^nissory  oath.  Gen.  xxiv.  2  f.,  1.  5,  25  ;  in  particular,  as  an 
oath  of  covenant,  xxi.  23  ff.,  xxxi.  53  f.  The  law  speaks  of  promissory  oaths,  partic- 
ularly in  the  form  of  vows  (see  §  143  f.).  The  law  still  further  acknowledges 
the  assertory  oath  as  an  oath  of  purgation  lefore  the  court  of  justice,  Ex.  xxii.  11,  and 
as  an  adjuration  by  the  judge  to  those  who  were  present  and  in  a  position  to  bear 
witness.  Lev.  v.  1  (comp.  §  99).  To  this  head  belongs  also  the  adjuration  of  those 
accused  of  adultery,  Num.  v.l9  ff.  (comp.  §104,  1). — The/orm  in  which  an  oath  was 
taken  was  always  that  the  oath  was  sicorn  by  Jehovah  (mri''  T?).  Protestations 
by  the  soul  ("j'r'SJ  'n)  and  the  like  are  matters  of  private  caprice,  and  not  of  theo- 
cratic rules.  Custom  combined  various  signs  with  the  taking  of  an  oath  ;  thus, 
in  Gen.  xxi.  28  ff.,  seven  lambs  were  set  up  as  pledges  of  the  oath, — much  as,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  iii.  8,  the  Arabians  closed  a  bargain  by  smearing  seven 
stones  with  the  blood  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  word  J'S^J,  to  swear, 
properly  to  Ije-seven  one  another,  jioints  to  the  great  age  of  such  customs.  The 
variously  interpreted  patriarchal  ceremony  in  swearing,  viz.  laying  the  hand  under 
the  thigh  of  him  who  is  sworn  to,  Gen.  xxiv.  2,  xlvii.  29,  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  thigh  was  regarded  as  the  source  of  physical  life. 
It  was  doubtless  still  more  common  to  raise  the  hand  in  invocation  toward  heaven 
Gen.  xiv.  22  1,  comp.  with  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  Ex.  vi.  8.  The  official  and  j;<iicmZ 
form  of  oath  among  the  Hebrews  was,  that  he  who  administered  the  oath  conjured 
the  man  who  was  to  swear,  who  then  answered  the  adjuration  with  pX  (comp. 
Num.  V.  22  ;  Deut.  xxvii.  IG  If.),  or,  "thou  sayest  it,"  Matt.  xxvi.  63  f.  (in  the 
mouth  of  Jesus). 

Perjury,  as  a  profanation  of  Jehovah's  name  (Lev.  xix.  12),  as  a  vain  use  of  it 
Ex.  XX.  7),  is  a  heavy  sin.  How  sacred,  swearing  was  counted  is  shown  by  Josh. 
ix.  19,  where  oven  an  unlawful  obligation  contracted  by  oath  is  held  to,  in 
order  that  God's  wrath  (^^ip.)  may  not  come  on  the  commimity.  Even  an  as- 
severation frivolously  spoken  was  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  sin-offering,  Lev.  v.  4  ff. 
When,  in  Lev.  v.  21  ff.  [E.  V.  vi.  2  ff.],  a  man  who  has  denied  upon  oath  the  pos- 
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session  of  a  deposit,  or  otherwise  has  used  an  oath  to  conceal  a  breach  of  trust, 
is  sentenced  only  to  restore  the  amount  of  his  breach  of  trust,  with  the  addition 
of  one  fifth  more,  and  then  to  bring  a  trespass-offering,  the  apparent  lightness  of 
this  punishment  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  assuming  tliat  the  law  refers  only 
to  the  case  of  voluntary  confession  of  perjury.  —  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  compare,  with  reference  to  the  sacredness  of  the  oath,  Ps.  xv.  4  ; 
1  Kings  viii.  31  f.  ;  Ezeii.  xvii.  IG  ff.  (with  reference  to  Zedekiah,  comp.  §  18G)  (3). 

(1)  Formal  directions  for  prayer  are  altogether  omitted  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
examples  of  jn'ayer  are,  liowever,  given,  and  answers  to  prayer  are  recounted  : 
Jacob's  wrestling  ;  Moses'  uplifted  hands  at  the  battle  with  Amalek  ;  his  medi- 
atorial intercession  for  the  people  before  God — such  types  are  presented  from 
"which  every  one  can  draw  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  :  "  Call  on  me  in  trouble," 
etc. 

(2)  According  to  Judg.  xxi.  21,  virgins  went  in  such  dances  to  the  yearly 
festival  in  Shiloh. 

(3)  Ps.  XV.  4,  "He  sweareth  to  his  hurt,  andcliangeth  not,"  must  be  explained 
by  referring  the  passage  to  Lev.  v.  4. — It  is  noteworthy  how  the  Rabbins  combine 
strictness  and  laxity  in  the  doctrine  of  oaths.  Thus  Maimonides,  HilcTioth 
shebuoth  xi.  1(3,  ed.  Dithmar,  p.  204  (comp.  the  passage  from  the  ShulcJian  aruch 
in  Bodenschatz,  Kirchl.  Verfassung  der  heuUgen  Juden,  p.  364)  teaches,  on  the  one 
hand,  tliat  the  Jew  who  swears  ought  to  remember  that  the  whole  world  quaked 
in  the  hour  when  God  said  to  Moses,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  God 
in  vain."  Perjury  does  not  concern  the  transgressor  alone,  but  his  whole  race — 
indeed  all  Israel,  etc.  But  what  wretched  casuistry  does  Maimonides  develop, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  book  !  what  lax  usage  do  the  provisions  of  the 
Rabbins  on  compulsory  oaths  permit!  Comp.  my  article,  "  Kol  Nidre,"  in 
Herzog's  B.E.  viii.  p.  24  f. 


I.    THE    PLACE    OF    WOESniP    (1). 

§114. 
The  Requisites  for  a  Place  of  Worship. 

The  simplest  place  of  worship  is  the  altar,  which  is  first  mentioned,  Gen.  viii. 
20  ;  a  height  rising  toward  heaven,  signifying  the  ascent  of  the  devotion  embodied 
in  sacrifice  (2).  The  common  name  for  the  altar,  n3Tp^  designates  it  as  the  place 
of  sacrifice.  The  first  condition  for  a  place  of  worship  is,  that  it  has  Icen  chosen, 
and  sanctified  hy  God,  and  has  actually  been  witnessed  to  as  the  place  of  His  revela- 
tion. As  already  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  altars  were  set  up  chiefly  in  places 
consecrated  by  theophanies,  Gen.  xii.  7,  xxvi.  24  f.  (compared  with  xxviii.  18, 
xxxv.  1,  14),  so,  according  to  Mosaic  law,  only  that  place  is  permitted  to  be  a 
place  of  worship  where  God  has  established  the  memory  of  His  name,  Ex.  xx.  24; 
which  He  has  chose7i  to  cause  His  name  to  dicell  there,  Deut.  xii.  5,  11  (xiv.  23) 
(comp.  §  56)  ;  which  He  fills  with  His  glory  (Ex.  xl.  34),  and  thereby  sanctifies 
(xxix.  43  f .) — as  it  is  afterward  said  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  ix.  3  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  16), 
that  His  eyes  and  His  heart  were  there. 

The  sanctuary  is  to  be  one  only,  that  the  people  may  be  kept  together  in  theo- 
cratic unity.  Later  experience  shows  how  a  multiplicity  of  places  for  the  ordi- 
nances of  worship  aided  the  growth  of  idol-worshij).     The  exclusive  unity  of  the 
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national  sanctuary  is  implied  (not  only  in  Deuteronomy,  but)  already  in  -what  is 
eaid  in  the  book  of  Exodus  concerningthe  tabernacle  as  Jehovah's  dwelling-place. 
The  passage  Ex.  xx.  24  f.,  "  Inevery  place  where  I  place  a  memorial  of  my  name," 
etc.,  is  not  contradictory,  for  this  passage  does  not  give  leave  to  worship  Jehovah 
at  the  same  time  in  many  places  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  an  altar  of  eartli  is  to 
be  erected  to  God  nlirinjs  in  tliat  place  in  whicli  God  has  placed  a  memorial  of 
His  name.  A  number  of  places  is  only  spoken  of  so  far  as  the  seat  of  worship 
necessarily  varied  with  the  people's  place  of  residence,  as  long  as  they  were  on 
their  wanderings  (3).  The  unity  of  the  sanctuary  is  further  presupposed  in  the 
prohibition,  given  for  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xvii.  1  IT.)  (4),  against 
killing  an  animal  belonging  to  the  class  of  sacrificial  animals  anywhere  except  at 
the  sanctuary.  The  command,  however,  is  most  distinctly  given  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  the  nation  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  Deut.  xii.  ;  permitting,  in- 
deed, the  killing  of  animals  for  food  in  every  place,  but  limiting  every  sacrifice  to 
that  place  which  Jehovah  shall  choose  for  the  habitation  of  His  name.  Neverthe- 
less, Deut.  xii.  8  indicates  that,  even  during  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
the  prohibition  of  other  places  of  worship  was  not  fully  carried  into  elTect  (5). 

(1)  Since  the  persons  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  Mosaic  worship  have 
already  been  treated  of,  we  have  in  particuhir  only  to  treat  of  tliree  other  points  : — 
1.  Of  the  seat  of  w^orship  ;  3.  of  the  acts  of  worship  ;  and  3.  of  tlie  times  of 
worsliip. — Comp.  Biihr,  SymhoUh  des  mos.  Kultus. 

(2)  The  Greek  3ij/i6c  also  primarily  signifies  a  lieight  =  n03,  but  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment this  is  the  name  for  illegal  liigh  places  for  sacrifice.  [See  further  concern- 
ing the  mos  in  Baudissin,  ii.  p.  255  if.,  and  his  art.  "  Hohendienst"  in  Herzog, 
2d.  ed-l 

(3)  I  So  also  Bredenkamp,  p.  130,  in  agreement  with  Delitzscli.  On  tne  other 
hand,  Wellhausen,  i.  p.  30:  "A  multiplicity  of  altars  is  recognized  (here)  not 
merely  as  admissible,  but  as  a  matter  of  course  ;"  and  Dillmann,  Comm.  :  "The 
author  allow\s  altars  to  Jehovah  to  be  erected  everywhere  in  the  land."  In  any 
case  the  passage  forbids  tlie  arbitrary  erection  of  altars;  for  the  words  "  in  all 
places  where  I  record  my  name"  are  not  invalidated  by  the  remark  of  Wellhausen, 
that  "this  signifies  nothing  more  than  that  they  did  not  like  to  consider  that  the 
places  wdiere  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth  had  occurred  were  arbitrarily 
chosen,  but  regarded  them  as  somehow  provided  by  the  Deity  Himself  for  their 
worship"  (p.  31).] 

(4)  [Comp.  on  this  passage,  Bredenkamp,  p.  133  ff.  Dillmann  remarks  :  "To 
predicate  a  post-Deuteronomic  or  still  farther,  a  post-exilic  origin  of  this  compo- 
sition is  downright  nonsense  ;  for  it  could  never  occur  to  the  framer  of  a  law,  who 
had  Deut.  xii.  15  ff.  and  xv.  22  f.  before  him  as  recognized  law,  to  enact  a  pro- 
vision like  that  in  Lev.  xvii.  3-7  with  the  addition  of  ver.  7  b. "] 

(5)  [The  denial  of  the  historical  reality  of  the  tabernacle,  by  the  critics,  has 
been  already  referred  to  in  §  29,  note  1,  and  §  33,  note  3.  The  question  in  respect 
to  the  place  of  worship  forms  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  critical  discussion 
at  present.  That  in  the  account  of  the  tabernacle  in  Exodus  the  thought  of  the 
rmity  of  Avorship  is  expressed,  and  that  it  is  conceived  of  as  the  only  legitimate 
place  of  worship,  is  acknowledged.  The  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
tabernacle  is  therefore  partly  coincident  with  the  question,  when  the  requirement 
of  unity  of  worship  was  made.  For  Wellhausen's  view  (i.  p.  17  ff.),  see  §  29,  note 
1.  With  him  agrees  Reuss  (§  380)  :  "For  us  and  for  every  sober  thinker  the 
tabernacle  is  a  pure  fiction."  Similarly  H.  Schultz,  p.  375,  regards  the  taber- 
nacle in  Exodus  as  an  ideal  of  the  sanctuary,  made  after  the  pattern  of  Solomon's 
temple,  as  this  was  to  be  made  in  Israel  according  to  the  wish  of  the  creator  of 
this  ideal ;  yet  this  ideal  belonged  perhaps  to  the  age  of  Ezekiel,  and  did  not  orig- 
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inate  in  the  post-exilic  period.  Views  akin  to  this  are  adopted  by  Kittel,  Theol. 
Studien  aus  Wiirttemherg,  ii.  p.  38  ff.,  and  Baudissin,  art.  "  Hohendienst,"  p.  185 
ff.  These  writers  appear  to  be  supported  by  Noldeke's  view,  Unters.  z.  Krit.  d. 
A.  y.,  p.  127,  that,  "as  soon  as  Solomon's  temple  was  built,  a  strong  tendency 
toward  unity  of  worship  must  have  sprung  up."  Hence  they  are  inclined,  to 
make  the  idea  of  the  tabernacle  in  Exodus  to  have  arisen  before  the  age  of  Deu- 
teronomy, which  is  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Josiah,  or  nearly  contempora- 
neously with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  existence  of  a  Mosaic  central 
sanctuary,  although  not  precisely  the  historical  truth  of  all  the  details  of  the 
account  in  Exodus,  is  defended  by  DiUmann,  Comm.  z.  Exocl.  p.  269  ll.  ;  Delitzsch, 
in  Luthardt's  Zcltschrift,  1880,  and  Bredenkamp  (chap,  in.)  ;  comp.  also  the  re- 
marks of  F.  W.  Schuftz  in  Zockler's  Handbuch,  1.  p.  243  f. 

The  argument  that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  could  never  have  executed  a 
work  like  the  tabernacle  is  not  decisive.  For  who  to-day  is  able  to  determine 
what  the  Israelites  could  or  could  not  have  taken  Avith  them  from  Egypt,  or 
liow  much  individual  Israelites  understood  of  the  mechanical  arts  ?  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  not  only  from  the  time  of  the  Judges  onward  was  sacrifice 
offered  at  very  different  places,  but  that  the  multiplicity  of  places  does  not 
appear,  at  all  events,  as  illegal.  Samuel  offered  sacrifices  now  here  and  now 
there.  That  Saul  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  is  not  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  35  in 
the  way  of  censure.  David  received,  through  the  prophet  Gad,  the  command  to 
build  to  the  Lord  an  altar  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18). 
That  the  worship  in  high  places  was  observed,  is  expressly  stated  in  1  K.  iii.  2,  and 
is  there  excused,  "'  because  there  was  no  house  built  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

On  the  other  hand.  Josh.  xx.  shows  that  the  West-Jordan  tribes  resisted  an 
attempt  of  those  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  to  establish  a  worship  of  their  own. 
Wellhausen,  indeed,  finds  also  in  this  narrative  the  aim  which  characterizes  the 
priests'  codex  (p.  39).  But  even  supposing  that  the  narrative  was  colored  by 
design,  would  there  not  lie  at  the  foundation  the  memory  of  a  conflict  occasioned 
by  the  schismatic  efforts  of  the  East-Jordan  tribes?  Moreover,  in  the  passage 
concerning  Eli,  1  Sam.  2,  28  ff.,  only  "  one  altar,  one  place  of  worship,  and  o/te  legit- 
imate priesthood,  are  spoken  of"  (Bredenkamp).  Wellhausen  is  able  to  get  rid 
of  this  j)assage  only  by  claiming  that  it  is  ''  Deuteronomy-wise  colored."  When 
Jeremiah  (vii.  12)  calls  Shiloh  "  my  place  where  I  set  my  name  at  the  first,"  this 
appears  to  show  that  it  was  known  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  that  Shiloh  once  had 
a  similar  signification  for  Israel,  which  Jerusalem  with  the  temple  had  in  his  day. 
Comp.  the  whole  connection  of  the  passage,  particularly  v.  14.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  old  book  of  the  covenant,  Ex.  23,  17,  requires  that  all 
the  men  should  each  year  assemble  before  Jehovah,  which  in  all  probability  points 
to  a  central  sanctuary.  For  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  §§  158-160  will  be  found 
helpful.  Comp.  also  the  remarks  of  Delitzsch  in  his  art.  "  Opfer,"  in  Riehm, 
ix  115  f.] 

§  115. 

Tas  Arrangement  of  the  Mosaic  Sanditary  (1). 

The  Mosaic  sanctuary  was  a  tent,  generally  called  *li'^'^  ^C^^ — that  is,  not,  as  many 
modern  critics  falsely  interpret  it,  tent  of  the  gathering  of  the  people,  but  tent  of 
the  meeting  of  Ood  with  the  people^  as  unequivocally  appears  from  the  definite  ex- 
planations, Ex.  xxix.  42  f.  (Diy  'X^^  ^^l"?  ^T"^  °?'?  "^i'!^  "^"^'^  •  •  •  "^i'^^  ^CK 
etc.)  Num.  xvii.  4,  comp.  with  Ex.  xxv.  22,  xxx.  6  (2).  The  other  name  for 
the  sanctuary,  n'^i'.n  ^D^,  or  rin;;n  |3t^P— that  is,  tent  or  dwelling  of  the  testi- 
mony/— denotes  the  sanctuary  as  the  place  of  revelation.  The  LXX  render  both 
expressions  by  gkijv^  rov  /laprvpiov  or  rye  fiap-vp'ta^  :  the  Vulgate  generally  gives 
tabemaculum  f(xderis,  and  from  the  latter  arises  Luther's  StiftsMctte. 
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The  frnmeicor'k  of  the  tent  formed  by  a  construction  of  gilded  boards  or 
(probably  more  correctly)  learns  (D'li'^p).  The  wood  of  the  Arabic  acacia  (i^pt^, 
probably  different  from  ours)  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the 
sacred  utensils,  doubtless  because,  besides  being  very  light,  it  is  distinguished  by 
unusual  durability.  Over  the  wooden  frame  there  hung,  Ex.  xxvi.  1-14,  a  four- 
fold covering  of  curtains,  the  first  of  which  was  made  of  byssus  (probably  fine 
Imen),  embroidered  with  pictures  of  cherubs.  The  frame  with  this  first  cover- 
ing IS  called  j^^f'?,  in  the  narrower  sense.  The  entrance  to  the  tent  was  turned 
toward  the  east,  and  hung  with  a  costly  covering  C^C?)  niade  of  byssus.  The 
whole  tent — the  length  of  which  was  thirty  cubits,  and  its  breadth  ten — was  divid- 
ed into  two  rooms  :  in  front,  the  Holy  Place,  ^^IPH,  twenty  cubits  long ;  and 
behind  this  the  Most  Holy  Place,  ^'"^Ij?,  "^"Ip,  in  length  ten  cubits,  and  separated 
from  the  former  by  a  curtain  woven  with  pictures  of  cherubim,  called  the  ri3'^£) 
(separation).  The  tabernacle  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  cotirt,  in  length  one 
hundred  cubits  and  in  breadth  fifty,  which  was  formed  by  pillars  and  curtains, 
and  had,  instead  of  a  door,  a  curtain  twenty  cubits  broad. — The  utensils  of  the 
sanctuary  were  as  follows  : — In  the  court,  in  the  open  air,  stood  the  altar  for  hiirnt- 
offerings  (Ex.  xxvii.  1  IT.),  'iy^j.'\}  HStp,  which  is  always  meant  when  the  altar  is 
spoken  of  absolutely  :  it  was  a  frame  of  acacia  boards,  overlaid  witlicopjocr.  As 
the  command  xx.  24  f.,  which  required  the  altar  to  be  made  out  of  earth  or  un- 
hewn stones,  was  not  abrogated  (comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  5  f.  ;  Josh.  viii.  31),  we  must 
doubtless  suppose  the  altar  to  have  been  a  mere  frame  without  a  toji,  which  served 
simply  to  enclose  the  real  altar,  consisting  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones.  At  the 
four  corners  of  the  altar  were  heights,  called  horns,  on  which  a  part  of  the  blood 
was  smeared  at  the  sin-offerings,  and  which  were  laid  hold  of  by  those  who  sought 
a  refuge  at  the  altar  ;  comp.  e.g.  1  Kings  i.  50,  etc.  The  height  of  the  altar  was 
three  cubits ;  it  was  surrounded  half-way  up  by  a  grating  (U^"]?),  in  order 
probably  to  let  the  priest  go  round  the  altar  on  it.  Between  the  altar  and  the 
sanctuary  was  a  copper  washing-hasin,  "''''■?,  in  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands 
and  feet  before  going  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  Ex.  xxx.  17  ff.  In  the  sanctiianj 
itself,  toward  the  north,  stood  the  table  with  the  twelve  loaves  of  shewbread,  Dni 
D'J3  (Ex.  XXV.  23-30),  which  were  prepared  from  fine  flour  without  leaven,  and 
put  there  new  every  Sabbath.  Opposite  the  table  stood  a  golden  candlestick  with 
seven  lamps,  with  bowls  in  the  form  of  almonds  and  knops  (D'l^S^),  probably  in 
the  form  of  a  pomegranate,  vers.  31-40.  In  the  middle,  before  the  curtain  lead- 
ing to  the  most  holy  place,  was  the  altar  of  incense,  "i^p?  ^jTIp^  overlaid  with  gold 
plate.  In  the  Most  Holy  Place  stood  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  r\"^_^'r\  |ilJ<,  also  called 
ark  of  the  testimony,  nnj,'n  pi>|>,  also  simply  r\n>',  the  most  sacred  vessel  of  the 
sanctuary,— a  chest  overlaid  within  and  without  with  fine  gold,  containing  the 
tallies  of  the  law,  and  covered  with  a  golden  plate  called  ri'!}31)  (l-ajyporeth),  the 
most  important  part  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (see  in  particular.  Lev.  xvi.  13  ff.), 
from  which,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  the  Holiest  of  all  bore  the  name  n'^.D3n  n'3.  The 
term  does  not,  as  many  modern  critics  understand,  signify  a  lid  in  general  ;  but 
being  a  derivative  from  Piel,  ^^.^,  it  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  an  insti'ument  of 
atonement  [Eng.  version,  mercy  seat],  as  the  Septuagint  correctly  translates  it, 
l?.aaTT/piov.     Above    the   kapporeth    stood  two   golden  cherubim,   with   outspread 
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•wings  and  faces  turned  toward  each  other  ;  between  them  the  sheTcliina  of  Jehovah 
was  supposed  to  be  (Ex.  xxv.  22;  Num.  vii.  89).  Hence  Jehovah  is  called 
DO'lin  2U^  (1  Sam.  iv.  4  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2  ;  Ps.  xcix.  1).  The  poles  for  bearing  the 
ark  (D"12)  were  always  to  remain  in  the  rings  which  were  on  its  sides,  because  it 
was  not  to  be  touched  by  tlie  hand  of  man  ;  neither  was  it  to  be  seen,  and  there- 
fore before  it  was  carried  farther  it  had  to  be  covered  with  the  curtain  and  rolled 
up.  Num.  iv.  5  f.  Besides  this,  a  vessel  with  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  33),  Aaron's  rod 
that  budded  (Num.  xvii.  25),  and  lastly,  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
the  book  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxxi.  26),  were  kept  in  the  most  holy  place. 

(1)  Old  Testament  Theology  may  here  limit  itself  to  what  relates  to  the  symbolic 
signification  of  the  sanctuary,  and  leave  other  investigation  to  archaBology.^ — (Jomp. 
Biihr.  I.e.;  Kurtz,  "  Beitrage  zur  Symbolik  des  alttest.  Kultus,  erster  Beitrag  : 
zur  Symbolik  der  Kultusslatte"  [Zeitschr.  fiw  lutli.  Theol.  1851,  p.  1  ff.).  The 
best  essay  on  this  point  is  that  of  Riggenbach,  Die  mosaische  Stiftshiitte,  1862  (ed. 
2,  1867).  [Comp.  also  Kohler,  i.  364  fi.,  where  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  still 
further  given  ;  also  E.  E.  At  water.  The  Sacred  Tabernacle  of  the  Hebrews,  N.  Y., 
1875.— D.] 

(2)  The  essential  character  of  the  Old  Testament  w^orship  is  expressed  in  this 
designation  (comp.  §  112). 

§116. 

Meaning  of  the  Sanctuary.     Its  Three  Rooms. 

The  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  sanctuary  cannot,  as  has  frequently  been  done, 
proceed  from  a  comparison  with  a  common  nomadic  tent ;  because,  of  the  three 
rooms  of  the  latter,  the  central  is  the  chief,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  three 
divisions  of  the  tabernacle,  we  easily  observe,  along  with  a  graduated  relation  of  size, 
a  graduated  relation  also  in  respect  to  their  importance.  Into  the  first  division, 
the  court,  only  the  covenant  people  can  go  ;  into  the  second,  only  the  priesthood  ; 
into  the  third,  the  high  priest  alone,  and  that  only  once  a  year.  The  first  division 
is  under  the  open  sky  ;  the  second  is  veiled,  but  still  lighted  ;  the  third  is  quite 
veiled  and  dark. — The  notion  that  the  sanctuary  is  an  linage  of  the  universe  is  old, 
occurring  even  in  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  6.  4)  and  Philo.  The  same  view  has  been 
again  brought  forward  by  Biihr  (Symbolik  des  mosaischen  Kultus,  i.)  in  a  peculiar 
form  and  an  ingenious  way  :  the  most  holy  place  and  the  holy  place,  form  a  rep- 
resentation of  heaven  ;  the  court,  a  representation  of  earth  (1).  But  this  con- 
ception is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  everything  that  is  said  about  the  sanc- 
tuary makes  it  to  refer  simply  to  the  theocratic  relation  of  Jehovah  to  His  elect 
people,  while  the  cosmical  meaning  is  nowhere  intimated  ;  for  such  a  conception 
certainly  does  not  necessarily  lie  in  the  square  form  of  the  building.  In  what 
sense  a  relation  between  the  sanctuarj^  and  heaven  is  to  be  admitted  will  appear 
below.  The  sanctuary  is,  as  it  is  called,  the  tent  of  the  meeting  of  God  and  the 
people  ;  but  this  in  the  sense  that  here  the  people  come  to  Jehovah  in  His  dwell- 
ing-place, which  He  has  established  in  the  midst  of  His  jieople.  Accordingly,  in 
the  sanctuary  is  embodied  the  idea  of  Ood''s  dioelling  among  the  people  of  Israel.  It 
isaieHf;  because  Jehovah,  who  accompanies  His  people  in  their  wanderings 
[comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  G  f.],  aims,  in  respect  to  His  dwelling-place,  to  place  Himself 
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in  similai"  circumstances  with  them.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  people  are  to  be 
made  conscious,  that  although  the  Holy  God  condescends  to  dwell  among  His 
people,  yet,  on  account  of  the  people's  sinfulness,  this  communion  cannot  be 
accomplished  directly,  but  only  through  the  mediation  of  the  people's  interces- 
sor, who  holds  the  office  of  reconciliation.  The  people  are  therefore  limited  to 
the  court  surrounding  the  sanctuary,  and  the  sanctuary  itself  is  only  allowed  to  be 
entered  by  the  priests.  But  even  these  priests  are  not  in  a  position  to  establish  a 
full  communion  with  God  (comp.  Heb.  ix.  8;.  For  this  reason  Jehovah's  dwell- 
ing-place is  divided  into  two  apartments  :  the  veiled,  holiest  of  all,  in  which 
Jehovah,  the  revealed,  and  yet  hidden,  and  in  a  manner  unapproachable  God 
(comp.  1  Kings  viii.  12),  is  enthroned  in  the  darkness  ;  and  the  ZtoZy  place, — the 
place  of  the  priests  and  their  service,  which  on  this  account  is  the  symbol  of  the 
mediation  of  the  covenant.  There  is  a  relation  between  the  sanctuary  and  heaven 
so  far  as  this,  that  the  shekhina  in  the  latter  corresponds  to  the  shekhina  in  the 
former  (see  §  62)  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  imjwssible  that  the  distinction  between  the 
heaven  (Q".?^)  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  (D;pn^n  'Pi^),  which  occurs  several  times 
in  the  Old  Testament,  corresponds  to  the  diflference  between  the  holy  place  {^ip) 
and  the  most  holy  place  (D'i^'lp^  ^^Ip).  Ex-  xxv.  9,  40,  has  also  been  appealed  to 
in  support  of  this,  comj^.  Ileb.  viii.  5  ;  still  the  statement,  that  the  model  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  vessels  was  shown  to  Moses  on  the  mount,  does  not  in  itself 
imply  that  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  a  copy  of  a  celestial  original,  but  only  that  it 
served  to  give  expi^ession  to  the  ideas  of  revelatioti.  There  is,  moreover,  a  contrast 
between  the  two  divine  dwelling-places  ;  for  in  heaven  God  dwells  in  His  majesty 
as  Ruler  of  the  world, — in  the  earthly  tabernacle  He  dwells  in  His  condescending 
grace. 

(1)  Bahr  subsequently  modified  this  view  in  his  work  on  Solomon's  temple, 
1848  [and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Symholik  presented  a  view  nearly  like  that 
here  given.  He  regards  the  tabernacle  as  God's  dwelling  among  His  people,  and 
consequently  as  a  sign  and  pledge  of  His  kingly  authority  and  of  His  communication 
by  revelation  withllis  people,  but  also  at  the  same  time  as  a  figurative  represen- 
tation of  the  literal  dwelling  of  God,  viz.  heaven,  but  not  the  vault  of  heaven]. 


§117. 

Continuation:  Sacred   Vessels  in  the   Court  and  in  the  Sanctuary. 

The  meaning  of  the  variovs  sacred  vessels  corres2ionds  to  the  meaning  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  sanctuary.  The  only  piece  of  sacred  furniture  with  reference  to  which 
an  immediate  activity  of  the  feople  takes  place,  viz.  the  altar  of  lurnt  offering, 
stands  in  the  court.  The  fact  that  nothing  but  earth  or  %mliewn  stone  was  to  be 
used  to  fill  up  the  frame  is  not  (as  Biihr  says)  meant  to  remind  us  that  man  is  a 
creature  of  the  earth,  and  a  sinner  subject  to  death, — for  how  could  the  unhewn 
stones  signify  this  ?— but  the  material  is  to  be  one  which  is  as  yet  not  desecrated 
ly  the  hand  of  man. — The  horns  on  the  four  corners  of  the  altar  are  very  variously 
interpreted.  On  one  view  (held,  among  others,  by  Riggenbach,  and  Keil,  ArcM- 
ologie,  i.  pp.  104,  229),  they  were  symbols  of  the  divine  power  of  salvation  and 
help,  because,  as  is  well  known,  the  horns  of  a  bull  are  the  symbol  of  strength, 
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and  with  this  view  it  well  agrees  that  to  them  especially  the  idea  of  asylum  was 
attached.  According  to  another  view,  which  agrees  better  with  the  use  of  the 
horns  in  the  sacrincial  service,  the  general  meaning  of  the  altar  (that  worsliip  as- 
cends to  God)  culminates  in  the  horns,  so  that  thus  the  blood  of  atonement 
sprinkled  on  them  is,  as  it  were,  brought  a  step  nearer  God  (1).  On  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  horns,  the  altar  is  destroyed  by  knocking  them  off,  Amos  iii. 
14. — The  wasliing-hasin,  '^^'■?,  marks  the  2yassing  from  the  general  offering  of 
sacrifice  to  the  specif  c  priestly  service.  "When  the  priests,  Ex.  xxx.  21,  are  com- 
manded to  purify  hands  and  feet,  with  the  warning  that  else  they  must  die,  this 
is  meant  to  signify  that  he  tcho  has  to  carry  on  the  service  of  reconciliation  for  the 
congregation  must  sanctify  his  own  ^calk  and  acts. 

In  the  holy  place  stands  the  altar  of  incense,  in  front  of  the  inner  curtain,  and  so 
opposite  the  arlc  of  the  covenant,  the  place  of  the  shekhina  of  God  veiled  by  the 
curtain.  The  incense-offering,  presented  here  every  morning  and  evening  by  the 
hand  of  the  priest,  was  (see  Ps.  cxli.  2  ;  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3  f.)  a  symbol  of  the 
prayers  of  the  people,  because  of  which  In  the  temple  at  a  later  time  (comp.  Luke 
i.  10)  during  the  time  of  the  priestly  offering  of  incense,  a  praying  congregation 
was  gathered  in  the  court.  In  Num.  xvii.  11  (xvi.  46),  the  burning  of  incense  is 
an  emblem  of  the  intercession  of  the  high  priest. — It  is  more  difficult  to  see  the 
meaning  of  the  tahle  with  the  shewhread.  The  D'J3  DD'7  is  so  called,  Ex.  xxv.  30, 
evidently  because  it  was  laid  continually  before  Jehovah  ;  and  hence  the  table, 
Num.  iv.  7,  bore  the  name  Q'J3n  in7ty.  [Bahr,  who  in  the  1st  ed.  of  his  Symbolik, 
i.  p.  425  ff.,  explains  "bread  of  the  countenance"  as  meaning  bread  by  the  use 
of  which  man  obtains  the  sight  of  God,  interprets  it  in  the  2d  ed.  as  a  sign  and 
pledge  that  all  that  pertains  to  the  life  of  Israel  (daily  bread  in  the  sense  of  the 
petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer),  comes  from  the  j^rcsence  of  Jehovah,  and  hence 
that  Jehovah  has  turned  his  face  to  Israel.] 

But  in  Lev.  xxiv.  8,  the  shewbread  is  designated  as  something  given  on  the  part 
of  (Hitp)  the  children  of  Israel  as  an  "eternal  covenant — that  is,  a  pledge  of  the 
eternal  covenant  to  be  given  by  Israel  (2).  In  the  same  way,  this  whole  oblation 
comes  within  the  class  oi  food-offerings,  in  virtue  of  the  incense  which  Avas  sprinkled 
on  the  bread  as  n'^3TX  (ver.  7).  That  the  shewbread  is  akin  to  the  food-offering 
becomes  still  more  clear,  because,  according  to  Ex.  xxv.  29  f.,  Num.  iv.  7,  to  the 
utensils  of  the  shewbread  belonged  also  those  vessels  which  were  used  for  drink- 
offerings.  The  meaning  of  the  shewbread  rather  is,  that  the  people  in  its  twelve 
tribes  testifies  by  the  continual  presentation  of  nourishing  bread  in  the  sanctuary 
that  it  owes  to  the  blessing  of  its  God  the  maintenance  of  life  ;  thereby  Israel 
dedicates  to  God  the  exercise  of  the  calling  by  which  it  wins  its  daily  bread  in 
the  use  of  God's  gifts  (3). — Since  Philo's  time,  the  candlestich  loith  the  seven  lamps 
has  often,  been  referred  to  the  seven  planets  of  the  ancients.  But  though  the 
sanctity  of  the  number  seven  may  have  had  this  reference  in  some  other  nations, 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  Mosaic  worship.  The  number  seven  is  here  always 
the  sign  oi  perfection  and  completion  in  all  relations  which  are  rooted  in  the  divine 
economy  of  salvation.  But  while,  in  general,  all  holy  things  symbolize  the  com- 
munion between  Jehovah  and  the  people,  the  candlestick  with  its  sevenfold  light 
points  to  the  perfect  Light  which  shines  in  this  covenant  community  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  light  does  not  refer  merely  to  the  communication  of  higher  knowledge, 
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but,  as  in  the  high  priest's  blessing,  Num.  vi.  35  ("  .Jehovah  malie  Ilis  face  shine 
upon  thee"),  to  saving  divine  grace  in  general.  This  meaning  of  the  symbol  is 
specially  confirmed  by  the  visions  Zech.  iv.  and  Rev.  i.  ff.  There  the  candlestick 
is  the  symbol  of  a  congregation  enlightened  by  God  ;  and  vrhen,  in  the  vision  of 
Zechariah,  the  candlestick  is  filled  with  oil  without  the  act  of  man,  the  idea  ex- 
pressed is,  as  is  said  in  ver.  6,  that  all  the  success  and  all  the  splendor  of  the  con- 
gregation is  not  effected  by  might  or  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God. — Almond 
blossoms  and  pomegranates^  the  ornaments  of  the  candlestick,  are,  in  the  heathen- 
ism of  Western  Asia,  symbols  of  natural  life  (4.)  If,  now,  in  Num.  xvii.  16-24, 
the  blossoming  almond-rod  is  the  symbol  of  the  inexhaustible  power  of  divine 
life  in  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  (comp.  §  95),  those  ornamentations  on  the  golden 
candlestick  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  divine  fulness  of  life 
which  the  congregation  shares  in  commimion  with  God.  Light  and  life  are,  to 
speak  generally,  essentially  connected  ideas  in  Holy  Writ  ;  comp.  in  particular 
Ps.  xxxvi.  9:  "With  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life;  and  in  Thy  light  we  shall 
see  light."  In  the  symbols  of  the  holy  jilnce  the  truth  is  expressed,  that  the 
people  presents  itself  before  its  God  in  the  light  and  life  which  it  receives  in  vir-- 
tue  of  covenant  communion  with  God. 

(1)  Thus  Hofmann,  who  regards  the  horns  as  "the  peaks  of  the  sacred  height" 
(Sehriftheweis,  ii.  p.  257),  etc.  I  hold  the  latter  explanation  to  be  the  more  prob- 
able.    Gen.  xvii.  11,  13. 

(2)  Comp.  how  the  same  term  is  used  of  circumcision,  §  87. 

(3)  This  interpretation  is  carried  further  by  Hengstenberg  and  others,  who  make 
the  shewbread  a  symbol  of  spiritual  nourishment,  which  the  people  lias  produced 
and  now  presents  to  its  God  as  a  service  in  accordance  witli  the  covenant — in 
other  words,  a  symbol  of  good  works  ;  an  interpretation  which  is  reached  by 
bringing  in  John  vi.  27  ("  labor  not  for  the  meat  which  pcrishetli,"  etc.),  comp. 
with  iv.  32  ff.,  but  has  no  support  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(4)  Especially  the  almond  blossom,  because  it  wakes  into  bloom  while  all 
nature  is  still  asleep. 

§  118. 

Continuation :   Tlie  Arh  of  th-e   Covenant,  witli  tire  Kapporeth  and  the  Tahles  of 

the  Law. 

In  the  most  holy  place,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  the  symbol  nnd  vehicle  of 
the  presence  of  the  revelation  of  Jehovah  arnong  his  2)eoj)le.  Hence  it  is  called  the 
throne  of  God,  Jer.  iii.  16  f.  ;  God's  footstool,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2,  Ps.  xcix.  5, 
cxxxii.  7.  But  its  meaning  is  more  nearly  defined  by  the  three  parts — the  kap- 
poreth [mercy  seat]  on  the  arTc,  the  talles  of  the  law  in  it,  and  the  cherulnm  over  it. 

1.  The  I'apforeth  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  To  it 
specially  is  attached  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence  ;  "  there,"  it  is  said 
in  Ex.  XXV.  22,  "  will  I  meet  with  thee,  and  will  commune  with  thee  from  above 
the  mercy-seat, "  etc.  In  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  instrument  of  atonement 
(comp.  §  11,5),  and  that  it  is  at  the  kapporeth  that  the  highest  act  of  atonement 
is  executed,  it  is  expressed  that  the  God  who  dwells  in  the  midst  of  His  people 
can  only  commune  with  them  in  virtue  of  an  atonement  offered  to  Him,  but  that 
He  is  also  a  God  who  can  be  reconciled.  This  throne  of  God  is  veiled  in  deep 
darkness,  1  Kings  viii.  12  ("  Jehovah  hath  said  that  he  will  dwell  in  darkness")  ; 
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the  manifestation  of  God  over  the  kapporeth  takes  place  in  a  cloud,  which  veils  Ilis 
glory,  Lev.  xvi.  2, — in  the  same  cloud  which  guided  Israel's  march  through  the 
•wilderness,  Ex.  xiii.  21,  and  which,  Ex.  xl.  34-38,  lowered  itself  on  the  taber- 
nacle when  it  was  set  up.  Notwithstanding  this,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the 
priest  who  approaches  with  the  blood  of  atonement  must  envelope  himself  in  a 
cloud  of  incense  (Lev,  xvi.  13)  when  he  raises  the  curtain  (1).  This  expresses 
the  fact  that  full  communion  between  God  and  man  is  not  to  be  realized,  even 
through  the  medium  of  the  atonement  to  be  attained  by  the  Old  Testament  sacri- 
ficial institutions— that,  as  is  said  in  Heb.  ix.  8,  as  yet  the  way  to  the  (heavenly) 
sanctuary  was  not  made  manifest  (jxijiru  Trscpavepcjadcu  r//v  ruv  ayluv  666v). 

2.  The  kapporeth  rests  on  the  ark,  in  which  are  the  tailes  of  the  law,  the  tes- 
timony, riilj.'.  This  means  that  God  sits  enthroned  in  Israel  on  the  ground  of 
the  covenant  of  law  which  He  has  made  with  Israel.  The  testimony  is  preserved 
in  the  ark  as  a  treamre,  a  jewel  (3).  But  with  this  goes  a  second  consideration 
(3)  ;  while  the  law  is  certainly,  in  the  first  place,  a  testimony  to  the  will  of  God 
toioard  the  people,  it  is  also  (comp.  what  is  said  in  Dent.  xxxi.  26  f.  of  the  roll  of 
the  law  deposited  beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant)  a  testimony  against  the  sinful 
people,  — a  continual  record  of  accusation,  so  to  speak,  against  their  sins  in  the 
sight  of  the  holy  God.  And  now,  when  the  kapporeth  is  over  the  tables,  it  is  de- 
clared that  God's  grace,  which  provides  an  atonement  or  covering  for  the  iniquity 
of  the  people,  stands  above  His  penal  justice. 

(1)  The  passage  Lev,  xvi.  2,  so  variously  interpreted,  runs  thus:  "And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto  Aaron  thy  brother,  that  he  come  not  at  all 
times  into  the  holy  place  within  the  veil  before  the  mercy-seat,  which  is  upon  the 
ark;  that  he  die  not:  for  I  appear  in  the  cloud"  (and  so  veiled)  "upon  the 
mercy-seat."  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  current  exegesis  (Vitringa,  Ohserv.  sacr.  i. 
p.  168  ff.,  Biihr,  Ewald)"to  identify  the  p;;5  in  ver.  2  with  the  cloud  of  incense  in 
ver.  13  (comp.  §  140),  so  that  ver.  2h  should  be  explained  :  "  that  he  may  not  die  ; 
for  only  in  the  cloud" — produced  by  the  incense — "  do  I  appear  over  the  kap- 
poreth." The  unnaturalness  of  this  paraphrase  is  manifest.  I  hold  that  view  to 
be  the  right  one  wliich  regards  the  two  clouds  (p;')  as  diflierent.  But  this  leaves 
it  a  disputed  point  what  the  first  p;',  is  to  be  supposed  to  be.  The  Rabbins  say, 
a  cloud  which  continually  hung  over  the  cherubim  ;  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  on 
Ps.  xviii.  (xvii.)  11,  observes  :  "  Super  propitiatorium  et  cherubim  nihil  erat  pos- 
itum,  quod  videretur,  sed  sola  fide  credebatur  illic  sedere  Deus"  {Exeget.  opera 
lat.  xvi.  p.  73).  Ilofmann's  explanation  is  the  most  probable  {Schriftheiceis,  ii.  p. 
507  f.),  who  identifies  the  cloud  (correctly  pointed  with  the  article)  with  that 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xl.  It  was  to  appear  over  the  kapporeth  whenever  the  high 
priest  came  before  it. 

(2)  This  is  the  jirimary  meaning,  as  to  which  I  hold  that  Biihr  and  Kurtz  are 
right. 

(3)  Hengstenberg  has  wrongly  represented  this  as  tlie  only  meaning  of  the 
symbol. 

§  119. 

Continuatioji :   The  Cherubim  {V) . 

3.  The  cherubim  are  one  of  the  most  important  symbols  of  the  Mosaic  worship. 
Figures  of  them  appear  also  on  the  tapestry  of  the  tabernacle,  and,  at  a  later  time, 
on  the  walls  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  in  the  vision  of  the  new  temple,  Ezek.  xli. 
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They  are  mentioned  first  in  Gen.  iii.  24, — a  fact  which,  as  ITengstenberg  and 
others  have  rightly  remarked,  indicates  that  they  belonged  to  a  symbolism  earlier 
than  that  of  Mosaism  (2).  In  Ps.  xviii.  11  they  appear  as  bearers  of  the  cloudy 
chariot  on  which  Jehovah  rides  ;  they  are,  besides,  mentioned  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel,  x.  1  S.  comp.  with  i.  4  ff.,  in  which  latter  passage  they  are  called  ^'^'''D, 
i.e.  living  creatures,  as  in  Rev.  iv.  6  ff.  the  Cwa  (3).  They  nowhere  appear  devel- 
oped into  independent  personality,  like  the  D'llXyO  [angels]  ;  they  are  not  sent 
out  like  these,  but  are  constantly  confined  to  the  seat  of  the  divine  habitation 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  this  also  holds  good  of  Gen.  iii. 
(comp.  §  62).  In  Ezekiel,  where  their  form  is  the  most  complicated  (comp.  Rev. 
iv.),  they  appear  with  a  fourfold  face, — that  of  a  man,  a  lion,  a  dull,  and  an  eagle, 
■ — with  four  wings,  two  of  which  are  used  in  flying  while  the  other  two  cover  the 
body,  and  with  arms  and  feet ;  their  wiiole  body  is  covered  with  eyes.  This 
description  of  EzehieVs  is  not  to  he  transferred  to  the  cheruhim  of  the  smictiiary ;  in 
fact,  there  would  not  (as  Riehm  rightly  remarks)  have  been  room  on  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  for  a  form  so  complicated.  Neither  can  the  cherubim  of  the  temple 
have  been  so  complicated.  For  since,  according  to  1  Kings  vii.  29,  36,  there 
were  figures  of  lions  and  bulls  beside  the  cherubim  on  the  brazen  bases  in  the 
tcrnple  of  Solomon,  these  cannot  have  been  contained  in  the  figures  of  the  cher- 
ubim ;  nevertheless,  the  addition  of  the  former  shows  that  they  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  cherubim.  But  we  must  further  note  (as  Hengstenberg  has  rightly 
indicated),  that  in  1  Kings  vi.  29  palms  and  open  flowers,  and  palms  again  in 
Ezek.  xli.  18  fl".,  appear  in  connection  with  the  cherubim.  But  if,  even  in  Ezek. 
i.  5,  the  human  form  is  to  be  regarded  as  predominant,  this  is  still  more  the  case 
with  the  cherubim  in  the  Pentateuch,  to  whom  hands  (Gen.  iii.  24)  and  faces 
(Ex.  XXV.  20)  are  ascribed.  The  cited  Pentateachal  2)assages  lead,  indeed  (as 
Riehm  and  Keil  rightly  assert),  to  nothing  further  than  to  winged  human  forma 
(4).  But  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Ezekiel  was  the  first  to  add  all  the  other 
features  ;  some  form  or  other  akin  to  the  later  composition,  although  simpler,  is 
probably  to  be  assumed  for  the  ancient  symbob  (5).  According  to  Hengstenberg 
(llie  lools  of  Moses  and  Egy^jt)  and  others,  the  cherubim  of  thic  Pentateuch  are  to 
be  regarded  as  imitations  of  the  Egyptian  sphinxes,  which  are  composed  of  the 
form  of  a  human  being  (not  merely  a  virgin,  but  oftener  still  a  man)  combined 
with  that  of  a  lion,  to  which  Ezekiel,  in  whose  portraiture  a  relation  to  the  As- 
syrian composite  figures  of  animals  cannot  be  mistaken,  has  added  also  the  bull 
and  the  eagle.  The  cherubim  are  in- any  case  to  be  so  interpreted,  that  the  latest 
form  in  Ezekiel  shall  be  taken  only  as  a  development  of  what  originally  was  in- 
volved in  the  symbol. 

Our  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  cherubim  must  start  from  the  fact  that,  ,as 
has  been  already  remarked,  they  designate  a  place  as  the  abode  of  the  habitation 
of  God  (Paradise,  the  tabernacle,  and  later  the  temple),  and  are  thus  the  bearers 
of  the  manifestation  of  God  when  Tie  manifests  Himself  to  the  world  in  His 
glory  ;  on  which  account  they  are  called  God's  chariot  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  18, 
comp.  Ps.  xviii.  11).  Since,  now,  in  Gen.  iii.  24  they  bar  the  entrance  to  Para- 
dise, and  since  in  Ex.  xxv.  20  they  protect  and  shade  the  ark,  the  first  element 
in  their  function  is  to  express  to  man's  consciousness  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
Divine  Being.     They  reflect  the  glory  of  the  unapproachable  God  in  a  form  which 
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is  accessible  for  human  eyes,  but  at  the  same  time  is  so  constructed  (as  ]liehra 
rightly  urges)  that  they  could  give  no  support  to  the  worship  of  images.  But  in 
admitting  this,  we  have  not  yet  done  full  justice  to  the  symbol,  especially  in  its 
most  developed  form.  By  uniting  in  itself  the  noblest  earthly  living  creatures, 
— man,  the  eagle,  the  lion,  the  bull, — and  connecting  with  them  also  flowers  and 
palms  as  representatives  of  the  vigor  of  life  that  displays  itself  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  symbol  is  evidently  meant  more  particularly  to  set  forth  the  divine 
glory  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  world,  and  thereby  to  teach  men  to  know  the  vital 
powers  which  work  in  the  world  as  the  efflux  of  the  divine  glory.  It  is  the  cher- 
ubim, as  Schultz  (Alttest.  Theologie,  p.  575)  well  expresses  it,  "which  at  one  and 
the  same  time  proclaim  and  veil  His  presence."  The  lion  and  the  bull  are,  as  is 
well  known,  symbols  of  power  and  strength  ;  man  and  the  eagle  are  symbols  of 
wisdom  and  omniscience  ;  the  latter  attribute  is  also  expressed  in  the  later  form 
of  the  symbol  by  the  multitude  of  eyes.  The  continual  mobility  of  the  i^ua,  Rev. 
iv.  8,  signifies  the  never-resting  quickness  of  the  divine  operations  ;  this  is  prob- 
ably symbolized  also  by  the  wheels  which  are  given  to  the  cherubim  in  Ezek.  i., 
in  which,  as  is  there  said,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  One"  is.  The  number  fou?; 
connected  with  the  cherubim  in  the  later  form  of  the  symbol,  is  the  signature  of 
all-sidedness  (toward  the  four  quarters  of  heaven).  Thus  Jehovah,  when  He  is 
honored  as  He  who  is  enthroned  above  the  cherubim,  is  acknowledged  as  the  Ood 
who  rules  the  world  on  all  sides  in  power,  wisdom,  and  omniscience.  Instead  of 
natural  powers  working  unconsciously,  is  placed  the  all-embracing,  conscious 
activity  of  the  Living  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  and  hereby  the 
whole  view  of  nature  in  the  Old  Testament  is  defined  ;  comp.,  for  example,  the 
view  of  the  thunderstorm  in  Ps.  xviii.  11.  By  this  exposition  of  the  cherubim 
we  are  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  invocation  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  1  :  "  Thou  Shep- 
herd of  Israel,  who  art  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim,  shine  forth  1" 

The  philological  explanation  of  the  term  is  altogether  imcertain.  The  Rabbin- 
ical interpretation,  which  Hengstenberg  has  accepted,  and  which  regards  the 
word  as  made  up  from  the  -3  of  comparison  and  3'^,  and  gives  it  the  meaning 
"equal  to  many,"  "  like  a  multitude,"  i.e.  the  union  of  plurality,  assumes  a  far 
too  monstrous  etymological  formation.  The  view  of  Umbreit  and  others,  who 
hold  that  3nJp  is  formed  by  a  transposition  from  2D"l,  and  denotes  the  divine 
chariot,  is  more  plausible  ;  and  in  fact  the  cherubim  are  called  nD3'i^  in  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  18;  comp.  again  Ps.  xviii. 11.  If  we  derive  the  word  from  ^"'13,  various 
explanations  are  possible,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  stem.  In  Syriac,  the 
stem  means,  to  carve  ;  hence  some  explain  Il^"i3  by  ylvTVTov,  carved  work  =  imag- 
ery, from  which  Keil  gets  the  word  to  mean  "  figments  of  the  imagination,"  and 
Hiivernick  [Alttest.  Theologie,  ed.  2,  p.  95),  creatures  of  the  ideal  world.  In  Arabic, 
the  stem  karaha  means  to  lace,  and  then  to  straighten,  to  distress  ;  so  others  give 
the  word  the  meaning — alarming,  horrible  creatures.  Others,  again,  have  got 
at  the  signification  noVdis  princeps,  by  the  combination  of  313  and  D13.  Still 
others  give  to  the  stem  313  the  meaning  apTrd!^eiv,  to  snatch,  so  that  the  cherubim 
would  be  designated  by  their  sweeping  power,  which  makes  them,  so  to  speak, 
a  sort  of  harpies.  Frequently  the  word  3113  has  been  compared  with  the  Greek 
yphil>,  the'griflSn,  that  fabulous  animal  of  the  East  which  watched  over  liidden 
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treasures  ;  and  for  this  view  special  reference  is  made  to  Ezek.  xxviii.  14  ff., 
•where  the  king  of  Tyre,  who  wallced  in  Eden  on  tlie  mount  of  God  between 
stones  of  fire,  and  covered  and  protected  them  with  his  outspread  wings,  is  com- 
pared to  a  cherub.  The  sense  of  the  passage,  however,  is  clear  from  what  we 
have  alreadj''  learned.  The  king  of  Tyre,  who  deifies  himself,  is  called  a  cherub 
because  he  looks  on  himself  as  the  guardian  of  the  divine  dwelling-pluce,  in  whom 
is  reflected  the  majesty  of  God. 

(1)  Literature  :  Riehm,  De  vatura  et  ratione  symhoUca  Chern})orit7n  (Progrnmm), 
1864  ;  Hengstenberg,  The  Books  of  Moses  and  Egypt,  p.  161  ff.  ;  as  also  his  essay 
in  answer  to  Riehm,  in  the  Evdng.  Kirchcnzeititng,  18G6  (May  and  June),  rejirinted 
in  his  Commentary  on  Ezehiel  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  p.  41'9  ff.,  in  which  is  de- 
fended the  earlier  conception  of  Biihr,  Hengstenberg,  and  others.  [Riehm's  view 
is  restated,  with  modifications  and  additions,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1871.  See 
also  his  articles  "  Bundeslade"  and  "Cherubim"  in  hxa  Ilandirdrterlmch.  For  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  purely  Semitic  origm  of  the  Avord  and  its  Assyrian 
meaning,  see  Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  Ilistory,  transl.  from  the  French,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  N.  Y.,  1883,  pp.  116-145.— D.j 

(2)  Hengstenberg  says  :  "  Thus  we  see  that  originally  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  revelation,  but  to  the  sphere  of  natural  religion"  {Comment,  on  Ezek.  i. 
p.  254). 

(3)  Hengstenberg  finds  that  this  symbol  occurs  no  less  than  eighty-five  times  in 
the  Old  Testament  {I.e.  p.  499). 

(4)  Riehm  :  just  on  this  account  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  describe  them 
more  in  detail. 

(5)  Comp.  Schultz,  Alttest.  Tlieol.  p.  572  ff. 


II.    THE    ACTIONS    OP    THE    MOSAIC    WORSHIP    (1). 

§120. 

Introductory  Remarks:  1.    On  the  Idea  of  Offerings  in  General. 

The  actions  of  worship  fall  under  the  general  notion  of  offerings.  The  essential 
nature  of  an  offering  in.  general  is  the  devotion  of  man  to  God,ex'pressed  in  an  outicard 
act.  Man  feels  impelled  to  express, in  actions  which  he  directs  exchisively  to  God, 
partly  his  dependence  on  God  in  general  (in  virtue  of  which  he  knows  that  he  is 
dependent  on  God  in  his  being  and  his  possessions,  in  his  active  and  passive  life), 
and  partly  the  special  relations  in  which  he  is  placed  toward  God.  True,  the  in- 
ward impulse  which  impels  man  to  praise,  thank,  and  supplicate  God  finds  ex- 
pression in  words  of  devotion  ;  but  this  impulse  is  not  fully  satisfied  till  this  word 
is,  as  it  were,  embodied  in  a  corresponding  action,  in  which  man  deprives  and  de- 
nies himself  of  Romf  thing,  and  thus  by  deeds  testifies  the  earnestness  of  his  devotion 
to  God.  Under  the  idea  of  offering,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  are  also  to  be 
reckoned  the  observances  of  sacred  abstinence  ;  to  wdiich  belong,  in  the  Mosaic 
system,  fastincr,  the  Nazarite  vow,  and  the  Levitical  acts  of  ])urification, — forms 
of  observances  which  in  heathen  religions  sometimes  rise  to  the  most  hideous  self- 
torture  and  self-mutilation.  In  the  narrower  sense,  however,  the  idea  of  offering 
(corresponding  to  its  derivation  from  offerre)  refers  to  positive  acts,  which  consist 
in  the  presentation  (fa  gift.     In  this  sense  it  is  designated  in  the  Old  Testament 
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by  the  terms  nnjO  (in  the  more  general  signification  in  which  the  word  stands  in 
Gen.  iv.  3  ff.,  but  never  in  the  sacrificial  bxws),  ^"^p  mjriO  (Ex.  xxviii.  38),  but 
generally  by  j3"}P,  that  is,  presentation  (Mark  vii.  11  :  Kopfidv  b  kari  6upov).  The 
oflering  may  l)e  made  ia  such  away  that  the  object  presented  remains  intact,  but 
henceforth  is  placed  exclusively  at  the  disposition  of  the  Divinity  (to  this  head 
belong  the  gifts  of  dedication, — for  which  in  Num.  vii.  3  ff.,  xxxi.  50,  the  word 
j3"ip  is  likewise  used, — those  persons  who  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  etc.),  or  in  such  a  way  that  what  is  offered  is  at  once  used  up  in  honor 
of  the  Divinity  in  some  manner.  In  the  latter  case,  the  act  of  devotion  is  gener- 
ally completed  in  the  consumption  of  the  gift,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  by  the  fire 
on  the  altar  (0310).  This  is  what  is  meant  by  offering  in  the  most  limited  seme,  of 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  the  designation  is  HE^N,  i.e.  "firing"  [E.  V.  an  offer- 
ing made  by  fire],  a  term  used  in  speaking  of  all  offerings  which  were  brought  to 
the  altar,  whether  they  were  wholly  or  partially  burnt  (comp.  Lev.  i.  9,  17,  ii.  3, 
iii.  3,  9,  iv.  35,  v.  12,  etc.)  (2). — An  essential  factor  in  the  offering  is  substitution, 
which  can  take  place  in  a  twofold  way, — first,  when  the  person  who  brings  the 
offering  is  represented  by  the  gift  substituted  in  his  room  ;  and  secondly,  when 
something  is  substituted  for  the  object  to  be  offered.  The  latter  case  generally 
occurs  in  the  shape  of  the  representation  of  a  whole  class  of  things  by  a  part  of 
the  class  which  is  selected  to  be  offered  (as  in  the  case  of  the  first-born  and  of  tlic 
firstlings  of  the  harvest),  but  sometimes  as  strict  substitution,  so  that  what  fell  to 
be  offered,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  was  not  fit  to  be  offered,  was  replaced 
by  an  object  of  a  connected  kind  (comp.  Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20),  or  some  other 
surrogate  (3).  The  idea  of  substitution  is  brought  out  most  fully  when  another 
life  is  offered  in  the  place  of  the  life  of  the  person  who  offers  ;  but  the  idea  of 
substitution  reaches  much  further  than  this,  inasmuch  as  there  is  self-renunciation 
in  every  real  sacrifice, — the  offerer  putting,  so  to  speak,  apart  of  himself  into  his 
gift,  whether  impelled  by  love  and  thankfulness,  or  by  fear  of  the  vengeance  of 
God,  to  which  he  knows  liimself  or  something  he  possesses  to  be  exposed.  With 
this  it  agrees  that  no  real  offering  can  be  made  of  another  man's  possession  (com- 
pare 2  Sam.  xxiv.  24),  but  only  of  what  is  already  one's  property,  or  could  at 
least  (as  in  the  case  of  booty)  be  held  as  such,  and  that  in  the  willingness  to 
acknowledge  God's  hirjher  right  of  property  to  one's  own  possession,  and  to  give 
up  to  Him  even  what  is  dearest,  it  is  that  the  genuine  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  proved, 
as  is  expressed  in  the  story  in  Gen.  xxii. 

(1)  Literature:  Outram,  De  saerificiis  Uhri  duo,  1678  [  Tic  o  dissertations  on  Sac- 
rifices, transl.  by  .John  Allen,  1817]  ;  Saubert,  de  sacrificiis  veterum,  1699  ;  Sykes, 
[Essay  on  Sacrifices,  1748]  Versuch  ilber  die  Natur,  Ahsicht  und  den  Vrsprung  der 
Opfer,  with  notes  and  additions  by  Semler,  1778.  In  more  modern  times  compare 
Scholl,  on  the  sacrificial  ideas  of  the  ancients,  especially  the  Jews,  in  the  Studien  der 
evang.  GeistUchkeit  Wilrtteinbergs,  i.,  iv.,  and  v.  ;  Biihr,  Symbolilc  des  mos.  Kultvs, 
ii.;  Thalhofer,  Die  unhlutigen  Opferdesmos.  Kulttis,  1848  ;  Hengstenberg,  "dasOp- 
fer,"  in  the  Evang.  Kirchenzeil-ung,  1852,  Nos.  12-16  ;  Neumann,  "  die  Opferdcs 
A.  Bundes,"  in  thejDe?/i!s(?Aeft  ZeiYscAr. /«r  christl.  Wissenschaft  unci  christl.  Lehen, 
1852,  Nos.  30-33  ;  1853,  Nos.  40-44  ;  Hofmann,  Schriftbeiceis,  ii.l,  ed.  2,  p.  214 
ff.  ;  Keil,  "Die  Opfer  des  A.  Bundes,"  in  the  Luther.  Zeitschr.  1856  f . ;  Delitzscli, 
Commentary  on  Jlehrews ;  my  article,  "  Opferkultns  des  A.  T.,"  in  Herzog's 
li.E.  X.  p.  614  ff.;  Kurtz,  The  Sftcrificial  Wuiship  of  the  Old  Testament,  1863  ;  Klie- 
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foth,  "  Ueber  den  alttest.  Kultus, "  in  the  4lh  vohime  of  his  Liturg.  ANiamllung.  ; 
Wan<;emann,  Dan  Opfer  nacJi  Lehre  der  h.  Schrift,  2  vols.,  ISfiO  ;  Delitzsch,  art. 
"  Opfer,"  in  I?iehm.     Other  books  will  be  referred  to  in  the  following  paycs. 

(2;  ri^>5  cannot  be  used  of  what  is  not  to  be  burnt.  That  the  incense  which  was 
laid  cold  upon  the  shewbread  is  so  called  (Lev.  xxiv.  7)  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  leally  burnt  up  when  the  shewbread  was  removed  (see  Josephus,  Ant. 
iii.  10.  7). 

(3)  Among  the  Egyptians  we  find  substitution  of  artificial  figures  of  animals. 
Herodotus,  ii.  47,  says  that  the  poor  baked  pigs  of  dough  to  offer.  See  other tx- 
ainples  in  Hermann,  GottesdlenstlicJien  Alterthivmer  der  Orieclien,  ed.  3,  p.  14G  ; 
compare  also  Hartung,  Heligion  der  Rumer,  i.  p.  160  f. 


§121. 

Continuation :  2.  Pre-Mosaie  Sacrijice  and  the  Mosaic  Covenant  Sacrijiceas  tlie  Basis 
of  the  Mosaic  Sacrificial  Worship. 

Sacrifice  was  not  newly  introduced  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Genesis  not  only  speaks 
of  sacrifice  as  observed  by  the  patriarchs,  but,  in  Gen.  iv.,  carries  back  the  pre- 
senting of  offerings  to  the  earliest  age  of  mankind  (comp.  §20).  As  has  been 
shown  above  (§  20  f.),  the  pre-Mosaic  offerings  had  the  signification  oithanh-offer- 
ings  and  offerings  of  supplication,  though  a  propitiatory  element  is  connected  with 
the  burnt-offering  (first  mentioned  Gen.  viii.  20)  lying  in  the  nn'J  T\"),  (literallj', 
odor  of  satisfaction^  through  which  the  sacrifice  has  an  appeasing  effect,  see  ver. 
21  (1).  Offerings  for  atonement,  in  the  strict  sense,  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  before  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  law  (2).  The 
book  of  Job,  too,  which  brings  before  us  the  customs  of  the  age  of  the  patriarchs, 
represents,  in  chap.  i.  5,  xlii.  8,  the  presenting  of  burnt-offerings  for  sin  com- 
mitted, and  avoids  the  term  '^33,  which  denotes  expiation  in  the  terminology  of 
Mosaic  sacrifice  (giving,  instead,  the  more  general  term  tl'lp).  Besides  the  burnt- 
offering,  we  find  in  patriarchal  times  "sacrifice"  (Hill)  with  the  sacrificial  feast 
(comp.  Iken,  dissert,  ii.  1,  p.  0  ff.)  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxi.  54,  where  it 
serves  to  ratify  the  covenant  concluded  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  and  so  ends  in 
a  meal  of  peace  (further,  xlvi.  1,  comp.  Ex.  x.  25,  xviii.  12).  Also,  in  xx.  24, 
xxiv.  5,  only  burnt-offerings  and  shelamim  are  mentioned.  For  an  expiatory 
offering,  in  the  strict  sense,  presupposes  the  revelation  of  divine  holiness  in  the 
law,  and  the  entrance  of  the  people  into  covenant  relation  with  the  holy  God.  The 
transition  to  this  point,  and  at  the  same  time  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of 
Momic  off'erings,  is  formed  by  the  covenant-offering  in  Ex.  xxiv.,  especially  in 
virtue  of  the  meaning  which  here  for  the  first  time  (apart  from  the  institution  of 
(he  Passover)  attaches  to  the  Hood  of  the  sacrifice.  Moses  set  up  an  altar,  which 
represented  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and  (probably  round  it)  twelve  pillars  as 
memorials  of  the  twelve  tribes.  This  preparation  of  a  place  of  sacrifice  already 
points  to  the  communion  between  Jehovah  and  His  people  now  to  be  established, 
in  virtue  of  which  He  wishes  to  have  His  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  latter. 
After  this,  Moses  causes  burnt-offerings  and  shelamim  to  be  presented  by  young 
men.  These  young  men  do  not,  as  Kurtz  (3)  has  understood  the  matter,  represent 
"the  sacrificing  nation  in  its  youth  as  a  people,  which,  like  a  young  man,  is  pre- 
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pared  to  begiu  its  course,"  for  (comp.  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  1,  ed.  1,  p.  151) 
it  is  not  the  people  who  here  bring  an  offering  for  themselves  ;  the  covenant  com- 
munion with  God,  in  virtue  of  which  the  people  approaches  Him  in  the  offering, 
is  first  to  be  established  ;  besides,  the  representatives  of  the  congregation  are, 
vers.  1  and  9,  the  seventy  elders.  It  is  Moses  rather, — the  appointed  mediator  of 
the  covenant, — who,  acting  in  the  quality  of  priest,  here  brings  the  covenant- 
offering,  and  the  young  men  are  merely  liis  servants  (4).  Moses  now  takes  the 
half  of  the  blood  of  the  offering,  and  sprinkles  it  on  the  altar  ;  then  he  reads  the 
book  of  the  covenant  to  the  people  ;  and  after  the  people  have  again  promised 
fidelity  to  the  law,  he  sprinkles  them  with  the  other  half  of  the  blood,  saying  : 
"Behold,  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  concludes  with  you  over 
these  words."  The  halving  of  the  blood  certainly  refers  to  the  two  parties  of  the 
covenant,  which  now  are  brought  together  in  a  unity  of  life — not,  however,  in  the 
sense  in  which  two  contracting  parties  mix  their  blood  in  the  heathenish  usages 
cited  by  Knobel  [but  not  by  Dillmann]  on  this  passage  ;  for  the  blood  of  the 
offered  sacrifice  belongs  entirely  to  Jehovah,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  people  with 
a  part  of  it  rather  signifies  an  appropriation  of  the  people  on  God's  part.  Accord- 
ing to  the  significance  which  from  this  time  forth  was  to  attach  to  the  blood, 
and  which  will  be  discussed  more  particularly  afterward  (§  127), — a  significance 
which  the  people  were  already  prepared  to  understand  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
blood  at  the  first  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  22), — the  act  of  sacrifice  before  us  is  to  be 
understood  as  follows  : — The  mediator  of  the  covenant  first  offers  to  God  in  the 
blood  a  j^jwre  life,  which  comes  in  between  God  and  the  people,  covering  and 
atoning  for  the  latter.  In  this  connection  the  sprinkling  of  the  altar  does  not 
merely  signify  God's  acceptance  of  the  blood,  but  at  the  same  time  serves  to  con- 
secrate the  place  in  which  Jehovah  enters  into  intercourse  with  his  people.  But 
when  a  portion  of  the  blood  accepted  by  God  is  further  ajjplied  to  the  people  by 
an  act  of  sprinkling,  this  is  meant  to  signify  that  the  same  life  which  is  offered  up 
in  atonement  for  the  people  is  also  intended  to  consecrate  the  people  themselves 
to  covenant  fellowship  with  God.  The  act  of  consecration  thus  becomes  an  act 
of  renewal  of  life, — a  translation  of  Israel  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  it 
is  filled  with  divine  vital  energy,  and  is  sanctified  to  be  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a 
holy  people  (5).  The  procedure  at  the  dedication  of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  21  ; 
Lev.  viii.  ;jO)  is  quite  analogous  (comp.  §  95).  So  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  like 
the  bloody  token  in  Ex.  xii.  22,  separates  the  chosen  people  from  the  world,  and 
hence  its  significance  as  a  pledge,  Zech.  ix.  11  (which  passage  clearly  refers  to  Ex. 
xxiv.).  The  sacrificial  feast  forms  the  close  of  the  whole  festival,  at  which  the 
elders  of  Israel,  who,  ver.  2,  before  the  sacrifice,  durst  not  approach  Jehovah,  but 
are  now  atoned  for,  get  a  view  of  God,  and  eat  and  drink  before  Him  as  a  pledge 
and  testimony  of  the  way  in  which,  in  the  communion  of  the  covenant,  Jehovah's 
nearness  is  to  be  experienced  and  the  richness  of  His  benefits  enjoyed. — lu  this 
first  Mosaic  act  of  offering  (the  Passover  is  an  offering  only  in  the  wider  sense, 
§  154)  is  already  expressed  the  character  of  the  ordinances  of  worship  which  arise 
on  the  basis  of  the  covenant  now  concluded.  The  covenant  is  to  subsist  on  offer- 
ings,— under  the  condition  of  offerings  to  be  presented  (H^.^  '/>',  Ps.  1.  5), — ^for  the 
people  are  not  to  ai^proach  their  God  with  empty  hands  (Ex.  xxiii.  15  ;  Dent, 
xvi.   16  f.).     In  order,  however,  to  make  such  an  approach  possiblcio  the  sinful 
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people,  and  to  secure  the  duration  of  the  covenant,  wliich  is  continually  en- 
dangered by  the  guilt  of  the  congregation,  God  institutes  an  ordinance  of 
atonement,  wliich  is  principally  carried  out  in  acts  of  worship  specifically  expiatory, 
but  which  also  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  worship  ;  in  all  parts  of 
which,  but  especially  by  the  use  which  is  from  this  time  forward  made  of  the 
Uoocl  of  the  sacrifice  at  the  burnt-and  thank-oiierings,  the  idea  is  expressed  that 
man  may  ne^Gr  approach  God  without  pr-evious  atonement, — that  this  must  be  accom- 
plished before  he  can  expect  that  his  gift  will  be  favorably  received  by  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  correct  to  call  atonement  the  leading  idea  of  Mosaic  sacri- 
fice, in  the  sense  that  every  offering  is  to  be  classed  under  this  idea.  It  is  rather 
the  case  that  the  gift  or  offering,  in  the  strict  sense, — that  which  really  comes 
upon  the  2HdiX,—folloics  on  the  completion  of  the  atoning  act.  (The  right  under- 
standing of  sacrifice  depends  essentially  on  the  distinction  between  these  two 
elements.) 

In  speaking  now  of  the  ritual  of  Mosaic  offerings,  we  begin  with  offerings  in  the 
narrower  sense,  which  are  laid  upon  the  altar,  and  so  immediately  given  over 
to  Jehovah.  As  we  treat  of  these,  we  shall  bring  in  also,  in  their  proper  places, 
the  remaining  kinds  of  korban  [gift]  which  were  offered  to  Jehovah  only  indirectly 
— that  is,  by  payment  to  the  priests  or  Levites  respectively  (the  first-born  and 
tithes,  also  the  shewbread,  comp.  §  117,  may  be  reckoned  with  these)  (G). 

(1)  The  second  offering  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  viii.  20)  is  that 
which  was  offered  by  Noah  after  the  Flood,  taken  from  all  clenn  cattle  and  all 
clean  birds — th'it  is,  from  those  animals  which  were  appointed  for  the  food  of 
man.  It  was  offered  as  a  burnt-sacrifice  on  an  altar,  from  which  the  odor  as- 
cended to  the  God  enthroned  in  heaven,  and  pleased  Him  (ver.  21).  The  motive 
of  this  offering  is  mainly  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  experienced.  Of  ex- 
piation for  offences  committed  there  is  no  mention,  since  in  fact,  tiie  judgment 
at  which  Noah  was  regarded  as  righteous  before  God,  has  been  executed. 
And  yet,  as  is  shown  by  ver.  31,  there  is  even  here  something  more  than  a  thank- 
offering.  Man  draws  near  to  God  in  the  offering,  seeking  at  the  s;ime  time  grace 
for  the  future,  after  having  seen  the  severity  of  God's  penal  justice  (comp.  the 
explanation  of  the  passage  by  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  3.  7).  And  God  graciously  accepts 
this  ;  He  is  willing,  in  answer  to  such  a  request  for  grace,  to  spare  man,  who 
would  always  draw  down  new  judgments  of  extermination  on  himself  by  his  sin- 
fulness. Thus  far  it  is  correct  to  say,  that  here  we  have  a  first  elementary  and 
symbolic  expression  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  before  God  (O.  v.  Gerlach 
on  this  passage). — From  the  passages  Gen.  iv.  and  viii.  20,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
what  answer  the  Old  Testament  gives  to  the  long-disputed  (piestion,  which  is 
mainly  connected  with  the  first  of  these  passages, — namely,  whetlier  the  origin  of 
sacrifice  is  to  be  traced  back  to  a  positive  divine  command,  or  to  human  invention 
and  caprice  (comp.  on  this  controversy  in  particular,  Deyiing,  "  de  sacrificiis 
Habelis  at  que  Caini,"  in  the  Ohserv.  sacrce,  ed.  3,  ii.  p.  53  ff.  ;  Carpzov,  App.  ant. 
p.  699  ff.  ;  Outram,  De  sacrifciis,  i.  1,  where  the  various  views  are  compared 
in  detail).  In  this  way  of  putting  the  question,  the  alternative  is  not  correctly 
formulated.  For  if  the  first  view  is  untenable,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  a  divine 
command  to  present  offerings  iti  the  context  of  either  passage,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  character  of  the  two  narratives  ])oints  to  a  deed  wliich  has 
no  value  apart  from  its  spontaneousness  (comp.  Niigelsbach,  Der  Gottmensch,  i.  p. 
335  ff.,  where  also  the  arguments  of  Deyiing  are  examined),  yet,  on  the  other 
side,  both  passages  represent  this  ivea  act  ^%  one  t\\OYO\\^^h\y  agreeaUe  to  the  divine 
will ;  and  there  is  in  them  no  trace  of  a  mere  divine  condescension,  from  which, 
as  is  well  known,  Spencer  {Be  leg,  liebr.  rit.  iii.  diss,  ii.)  sought  to  explain  the  Old 
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Testament  sacrifices.  Man  is  not  first  impelled  to  make  offerings  by  the  rudeness 
of  his  nature,  to  which  God  must  make  some  indulgence  lest  something  worse  come 
mstead  (comp.  Spencer,  in  Pfaff's  ed.  p.  754)  ;  he  does  not  offer  sacrifice  by  force 
of  his  natural  bailness,  as  we  should  be  obliged  to  say  on  the  deistic  conception 
of  sacrifice,  which  does,  indeed,  in  a  manner,  give  a  correct  explanation  of  what 
sacrifice  degenerated  into  ;*  but  man  offers  in  virtue  of  his  inalienaNe  divine  image, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  abstain  from  seeking  that  communion  with 
God  for  which  he  was  created,  by  such  active  self-devotion  as  takes  place  in  of- 
ferings. Offerings  are  thus,  as  Neumann  (in  the  above-cited  essay,  Deutsche 
Zeitschr.  filr  christl.  Wissensch.  1852,  p.  328)  well  says,  "  free  expressions  of  the 
divinely  constituted  nature  of  man,"  so  that  they  are  no  more  arbitrary  inventions 
than  prayer  is,  but  spring  in  the  same  way  as  prayer  from  an  inward  necessity,  to 
which  man  freely  yields.  The  passages  in  Genesis  which  treat  of  the  sacrificial  places 
of  the  patriarchs  (xii.  8,  xiii.  4,  xxvi.  25,  xxxiii.  20)  also  point  to  the  close  connec- 
tion between  the  service  of  sacrifice  and  prayer,  or  invocation  of  God.  [That  these 
altars  were  only  places  of  devotion,  and  not  of  sacrifice,  as  Delitzsch,  art.  "  Opfer" 
in  Riehm,  p.  1115,  observes,  is,  I  think,  not  probable]. — On  the  act  described  in 
Gen.  XV.,  comp.  §  80  ;  on  the  history  in  Gen.  xxii.,  comp.  §  23,  with  note  9.  The 
latter  narrative  is  important  for  the  development  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of 
offering.  In  it  is  expressed,  in  the  first  place,  the  divine  sanction  of  sacrijice  in 
general  as  the  proof  of  man's  believing  devotion  to  God  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  declaration  that  such  devotion  is  to  be  proved  by  readiness  to  part 
with  even  the  dearest  possession  out  of  obedience  to  God  ;  while,  thirdly, 
human  sacrifice  is  banished  out  of  the  region  of  the  religion  of  revelation  ;  and 
fourthly,  the  acceptance  of  an  animal  victim  as  the  substitute  of  man  is  ordained. 
In  the  whole  story  there  is  no  mention  of  an  atonement  for  the  obtaining  of  which 
Isaac  was  to  die  ;  and  therefore  tlie  offering  of  the  ram  cannot  have  the  mean- 
ing of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a  vicarious  kind. 

(2)  Compare  what  Nagelsbach,  Homer.  Theol.  ed.  2,  p.  352,  remarks  on  sacrifice 
in  the  Homeric  times.  "  Man's  willingness  to  honor  the  god  with  such  enjoy- 
ment (the  vapor  of  the  fat)  is  what  makes  the  offering  pleasant  to  the  latter;  and 
there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  an  offering  of  atonement  and  any 
other  offering.  That  atonement  in  general  dej^ends  only  on  the  paying  of  honor 
to  the  Deity,  on  the  acknowledgment  of  his  might  and  the  expression  in  act  of 
man's  feeling  of  dependence,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  other  services  are  also 
sufficient  to  conciliate  the  deity.''     [Above  art.] 

(3)  See  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  ii.  p.  143  ;  ^\?>o\\\?,Alttest.  OpferTcultus, 
p.  278. 

(4)  The  indefinite  mention  of  the  young  men,  and  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said 
of  their  being  twelve  in  number,  or  the  like,  is  in  favor  of  this  view. 

(5)  Comp.'Keil,  Bibl.  Archdol.  i.  p.  260. 

(G)  In  describing  the  regulations  concerning  offerings,  we  treat,  1.  of  the  mate- 
rial of  the  offering  and  the  classification  of  offerings  which  is  given  from  this 
point  of  view  ;  2.  of  the  actions  of  which  offerings  are  made  up,  or  the  ritnal 
of  offering  ;  3.  of  the  genera  and  species  into  which  the  offerings  fall  according  to 
their  design. 

*  According  to  Blonnt.  wicked  men  offer  because  they  who  do  rot  like  to  do  favors  to  one  another  for 
nothing  jiulze'  the  Divinity  in  the  sianie  way  ;  according  to  Tindal,  they  sacriiice  because  tliey  imagiiio 
that  tlie  cruel  God  delights  in  ihe  slaughter  of  innocent  creatures,— a  delusion  which  was  then  made 
use  of  by  tlie  seltish  corporation  of  priests  in  order  to  introduce  tlie  ritiuil  ordinances  established  by 
themselves.  See  Lechler,  (feschrchte  des  englischen  Beismus,  pp.  119,  33S.  Oa  Shuckford  s  argument 
ou  the  other  side,  see  §  lH.  note  0. 
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» 
1.    THE    MATERIAL    OF    THE    OFFERINGS. 
§122. 

Bloody  and  Bloodless  Offerings. 

According  to  their  material,  offerings  are  partly  bloody  and  partly  bloodless. 
Bloody  offerings  are  exclusively  animal  offerings.  Human  sacrifice  (which  the  in- 
sane criticism  of  Ghillauy,  Die  Menschenoirfer  der  alien  Hebrder,  1842,  and  of  other 
writers  represents  as  even  an  essential  part  of  the  Mosaic  worship)  was  excluded 
from  the  legitimate  worship  of  God.  This  follows,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from 
Gen.  xxii.  11,  and  then  from  what  is  commanded  in  Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20,  as  to 
the  redemption  of  the  first-born  of  mankind  (cf.  §  10-j).  To  offer  children  as  they 
were  offered  to  Moloch  (Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  3  ff.),  and  as  was  generally  the  custom 
among  the  Semitic  nations  (1),  is  called  an  abomination,  Deut.  xii.  31.  Man  has 
by  the  law^  no  other  power  over  human  life  than  that  of  the  execution  of  judg- 
ment (comp.  §§  99  and  108).  Even  the  D^'^i  ^'^^  exterminating  curse  or  ban 
(§  134),  is  intended  to  serve  to  glorify  God's  punitive  justice.  It  may  be  classed 
in  a  sense  under  the  head  of  offerings  in  a  wider  sense,  as  in  Lev.  xxvii.  28  it  stands 
among  things  sacred  (comp.  also  Isa.  xxxiv.  5  f.,  Jer.  xlvi.  10,  where  even  the 
word  n3J  is  used  for  it).  But  the  hliercm,  by  which  a  thing  or  person  is  simi^t 
away  from  before  Jehovah  (comp.  e.g.  1  Sam.  xv.  33),  stands  in  direct  antithesis 
to  offerings  in  the  narrower  sense,  to  the  gift  offered  on  the  altar.  Thus,  too, 
that  act  of  revenge  by  the  Gibeonites  allowed  by  David,  2  Sam.  xxi.  9,  in  which 
a  bloody  revenge,  exceeding  that  demanded  by  the  law,  was  executed,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  properly  a  human  sacrifice.  It  is,  however,  clear  from  Ezek.  xx. 
26,  that  the  sacrifices  of  children  which  occurred  in  [idolatrous]  Israel  were  con- 
nected with  a  Avrong  application  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  11  f., 
xxii.  28)  (2). 

There  is  no  name  in  the  sacrificial  law  of  the  Pentateuch  which  designates 
generally  the  Moody  offering  ;  Lev.  1.  3  uses  the  circumlocution  n7pn3n~|P  i^lf'. 
TJie  word  n^f,  to  which  in  later  usage  the  more  general  meaning  (as  designating 
animal  sacrifice  generally)  cannot  be  denied,  is  used  in  the  Pentateuch  only 
of  Shelamim.  For  a  dry  i)egetal)le  offering,  the  technical  term  is  nnjip  (A.  V.,  meat- 
offering ;  better,  food- offering)  ;  and  the  J/7'?? ^'-offering  which  was  added  to  the 
Minhha,  and  which  consisted  of  wine,  is  called  ^Q^.. — Offerings  of  animals  are 
most  important,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  significance  attaching  to  the  blood. 
Food-offerings  certainly  appear  as  independent  gifts,  Lev.  v.  11  (as  a  substitute 
for  an  animal  offering)  ;  vi.  12  ff.  (as  a  priestly  offering  of  dedication)  ;  Num.  v. 
15  ff.  (as  the  jealousy-offering).  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  food-oft'erings  de- 
scribed in  Lev.  ii.  could  be  presented  by  themselves  as  free-will  gifts  (3).  But  for 
the  most  part,  the  food-offerings,  and  the  drink-offerings  which  went  along  with 
them,  were  connected  with  animal-offerings.  Here,  indeed,  they  form  no  mere 
supplementary  gift  ;  they  are  rather  co-ordinate  with  that  part  of  the  animal 
which  is  laid  as  a  gift  on  the  altar.  But  since  they  also  have  as  their  presupposi- 
tion the  atonement  completed  by  the  manipulation  of  blood  at  the  offering  of  an 
animal,  they  are  in  fact  dependent  on  the  animal-offering.     This  dependence  is 
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seen  also  in  this,  that  the  quantity  of  the  food-and  drink-offerings  had  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  the  various  kinds  of  animals  to  which  they  were  annexed. 

(1)  See  Lasaulx,  die  Silhnojjfer  der  Gricclien  und  Homer,  p.  11. 

(2)  (Compare  Umbreit  on  this  passage.)  A  misunderstanding,  such  as  might 
easily  arise  in  the  zeal  for  sacrifice  depicted  in  Mic.  vi.  7,  even  apart  from  the 
probability  that,  in  the  idolatrous  minds  of  the  people,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
whose  zeal  is  a  consuming  fire,  may  often  have  been  confounded  with  the  fire- 
god  Moloch.  When  it  is  said,  in  Ezek.  xx.  25  f..  that  Jeliovah  gave  them  stat- 
utes that  were  not  good,  on  account  of  tlieir  falling  away,  to  destroy  them,  the 
offering  of  children  is  not  declared  to  be  agreeable  to  the  law  •,  but  the  passsige 
is  to  be  understood  like  others  in  which  men  are  said  to  be  given  over  to  what  is 
sinful  as  a  punislmient  (comp.  §  76). 

(3)  So  the  Jewish  tradititm  ;  comp.  Maimonides,  I.e.  p.  64  ;  also  Winer,  Real-Lex. 
ed.  3,  ii.  p.  494  ;  and  Thalhofer,  I.e.  p.  51  ff. 

§123. 

The  Material  of  Animal  Offerings. 

In  reference  to  the  materials  of  animal  offerings,  it  is  laid  down  as  law  : 
1.  That  they  must  be  taken  from  among  the  cZm?i  animals,  cf.  Lev.  xxvii.  9,  11.  In 
Lev.xi.  and  Deut.  xiv.the  Mosaic  law  distinguishes  clean  and  unclean  animals  in  the 
following  way  (1)  : — Of  the  larger  land  animals  (HDnS),  all  those  are  clean  which' 
have  cloven  hoofs  (that  is,  divided  quite  through)  and  which  chew  the  cud  ;  those 
which  have  not  these  two  characteristics,  or  have  only  one  of  them,  as  the  camel,  the 
hare,  the  pig,  etc.,  are  unclean.  Of  icater  animals,  those  are  clean  that  have  fins 
and  scales.  With  respect  to  birds  (T'i'))  ^^  general  distinctive  characteristic  is 
given  ;  there  are  only  twenty  (in  Leviticus)  or  twenty-one  sorts  (in  Deuteronomy), 
including  the  bat  (^vtp^'J,  enumerated  by  name  as  unclean,  and  these  are  for  the 
most  part  birds  of  prey  and  waders,  also  the  stork  (n"J'pn).  In  the  whole  realm 
of  small  animals  (]*"!?'),  the  use  of  grasshoppers  is  alone  allowed  among  those 
that  have  wings  (^''I'n  \"^_V)  ;  while  of  those  that  crawl  and  creep  on  the  earth 
('|'"?.^'7~ '^  V"''^'^  1' v^'^)  none  are  allowed,  but  eight  kinds  are  expressly  forbidden 
(weasel,  mouse,  lizard,  etc.).  —  On  what  ground  does  this  distinction  rest?  The  view 
found  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees,  v.  25,  and  among  some  of  the  Rabbins, 
that  the  flesh  of  certain  creatures  is  injurious  to  the  soul  of  man,  that  is,  to  the 
understanding,  is  only  supported  by  a  false  explanation  of  Lev.  xi.  44  (2),  and 
cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  the  case  before  us,  even  were  it  not  certain  that 
doctrines  of  this  kind  are  quite  foreign  to  Mosaism.  With  reference  to  some  ani- 
mals (as  swine),  it  may  certainly  be  taken  as  possible  that  the  law  is  fixed  by  diet- 
etic considerations  ;  but  this  iwinciple  is  nowhere  stated.  Nor  can  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals  be  traced  to  a  dualistic  view  of  creation, 
such  as  prevails  in  the  Zend  religion.  That  the  one  class  of  animals  belongs  to 
Jehovah,  and  not  the  other,  is  certainly  not  the  Mosaic  view.  Uncleanness  of 
certain  animals  is  spoken  of  only  so  far  as  they  are  thereby  excluded  from  being 
used  as  food  ;  but  even  unclean  animals  might  be  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  only 
they  had  to  be  redeemed.  Lev.  xxvii.  11  ff.  The  ground  of  the  matter  lies  generally 
in  the  principle  of  the  whole  law  (§  84),  that  the  people  of  Israel  should  impress  on 
every  sphere  of  life  the  stamp  by  which  it  acknowledges  itself  to  be  a  people  sep- 
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arated  by  Jehovah  and  dedicated  to  Ilim.  So  even  in  their  food  there  must  be  a 
separation  in  v/hich  this  reference  to  Jehovah  is  expressed,  comp.  Lev.  xx.  24-26  : 
"I  am  Jehovah  your  God,  who  have  separated  you  from  other  nations  ;  ye  shall 
therefore  put  a  difference  between  clean  beasts  and  unclean,"  etc.  But  in  the 
definition  of  those  animals  which  are  separated  as  unclean,  it  appears  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  principle  was  laid  down  that  all  Jlesh-eating  animals  were  necessari- 
ly to  be  accounted  unclean,  because  to  partake  of  Uood  is  an  abomination.  So, 
too,  the  birds  enumerated  are  partly  birds  of  prey,  and  partly  such  as  feed  on 
worms  and  the  like.  To  these  are  added  all  animals  that  had  anything  repulsive  and 
hideous.  But  now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fixed  rule  of  separation  among  the 
larger  land  animals,  it  was  natural  to  select  certain  common  properties  in  those  ani- 
malsVaa  flesh  of  which  had  always  been  looked  on  as  the  most  excellent  nourishment, 
and  by  these  to  define  the  clean  animals.  In  consequence  of  the  principle  thus 
derived,  the  camel,  the  hare,  and  also  (Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20)  the  ass  ("quia 
neque  ruminat,  neque  fissani  habet  ungulam"),  etc.,  were  excluded  ;  any  other 
ground  than  that  given  in  Lev.  xi.  4-6  could  hardly  have  existed  here  (3). 

2.  Of  clean  animals,  those  viere  Jit  for  offering  yvhich.  formed  the  proi^er  stock 
of  domesticated  animals, — cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  ;  both  sexes  might  be  offered, 
but  for  offerings  of  a  higher  character  males  alone  were  employed.  Of  fowd, 
turtle-doves  and  young  pigeons  w^ere  offered.  The  former  are  to  be  met  with  so 
often  in  Palestine  as  birds  of  passage  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  rear  them 
specially  ;  they  formed  in  particular  the  animal  food  of  the  poor,  and  this  explains 
their  use  in  offerings.  Pigeons  and  turtle-doves  might,  with  tlie  exception  of  a 
few  offerings  of  purification,  be  presented  only  by  the  poor,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
larger  animals  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  v.  7,  xii.  8). — No  part  of  the  produce  of  the  chase 
or  of  fishing  was  fit  to  be  offered.  Tlie  animals  of  sacrifice  were  to  be  without 
Memish  (D'pri),  free  from  bodily  imperfections  (U-ri'n;  X7  D^O'l^)  ;  see  especially 
Lev.  xxii.  21-24,  comp.  also  Mai.  i.  13  ;  an  exception  was  allowed  only  with  the 
ni^"j3  (on  this  hereafter,  §  132,  with  note  3).  With  respect  to  the  aye  of  the 
animals  offered,  the  law  commanded  that  they  should  at  least  be  eight  days  old 
(Lev.  xxii.  27,  comp.  with  Ex.  xxii.  29),  because  in  the  first  eight  days  every  new- 
born creature  w^as  accounted  unclean  (comp.  §  87)  ;  this  is  not  prescribed  for 
doves.  On  the  other  side,  the  animals  presented  were  also  to  be  in  the  vigor  of  youth 
(4).  The  age  is  more  precisely  defined  only  in  a  few  cases  :  for  cattle,  in  Lev.  ix. 
3,  where  a  one-year-old  i^V..  is  demanded  ;  more  frequently  in  the  case  of  small 
cattle,  viz.  ix.  8,  xii.  6  ;  comp.  Num.  xxviii.  3,  9,  11,  where  a  ram  of  the  first 
year  (t^?!  or  3"C?|i),  Lev.  xiv.  10,  where  a  female  of  the  first  year  (nt?^3),  Num.  xv. 
27,  where  a  one-year-old  goat  (nriJty~r\3  Tj^^)  is  prescribed.  The  older  animals 
among  the  cattle  are  designated  13  and  T\'1^  (on  the  contrary,  "^'"^'^  is  used  without 
respect  to  difference  of  age),  the  ram  by  Vx,  the  he-goat  by  l^fij.'  or  "^'J?^  (more 
fully,  D'T;?  '^'I't?').  The  two  last-named  expressions  are  sharply  distinguished 
(comp.  Num.  vii.  16  and  17,  vers.  22  and  23,  etc.)  ;  it  is  probable  that  T>'!^  signi- 
fies the  older  and  Tin;,*,  the  younger  he-goat.  That,  as  the  Rabbins  declare,  animals 
for  sacrifice  were,  as  a  rule,  not  chosen  more  than  three  years  old,  does  not  rest 
on  an  express  command  of  the  law,  and  is  inferred,  perhaps,  only  from  Gen. 
XV.  9  ;  but  the  provision  is  (juitc  reasonable,  because  at  this  age  the  beasts 
of  sacrifice  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  are  in  their  full  strength. 
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(1)  Comp.  on  the  following,  Sommer,  Bill.  AlihamU.  i.  pp.  183-360. 

(2)  Lev.  xi.  44  :  "  Ye  shall  not  deiile  your  souls  ;"  ^'i}}  here,  as  so  frequently, 
means  the  whole  person  (comp.  §  70). 

(3)  [Comp.  also  on  the  fundamental  thought  which  underlies  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals,  Schultz,  especially  p.  341  f.  Bestmann, 
Gcsch.  d.  chr.  Sltte  I.  p.  29G,  endeavors  to  connect  the  antithesis  of  clean  and  un- 
clean with  that  of  life  and  death  and  hence  of  the  good  and  the  evil.  lie  thinks 
that  the  failure  to  separate  what  is  physically  and  what  is  morally  good  and  evil, 
which  characterized  all  the  ethical  views  of  the  ages  before  Christ,  appears  here. 
But  the  carrying  out  of  the  thought  that  what  is  treated  as  unclean  reierg  to  death 
or  corru[)tion,  is  attended  with  difficulty.  The  reference  of  the  antithesis  of  clean 
and  unclean  to  good  and  evil  cannot  in  all  cases  be  explained  by  that  between  life 
and  death  :  other  explanations  may  certuinly  be  considered.] 

(4)  This,  in  the  case  of  cattle,  is  especially  expressed  by  the  addition  of  1P3~|3  ; 
see  Knobel  on  Lev.  i.  5. 

§124. 

Tlie  Ingredients  of  the  VegctaUe  Offerings.     Salt  in  the  Offerings. 

The  ingredients  of  the  regetable-offerlng,  and  jiarticularly  of  the  Minhha,  or  food- 
offering,  were,  according  to  the  law  in  Lev.  ii. — 1.  Ears  roasted  by  fire,  or  grits, 
7^"i3  (according  to  the  Rabbinic  tradition,  the  fresh,  moist  ears),  ver.  14  ;  2.  Flour, 
ri^b,  ver.  1, — to  both  of  these  olive  oil  and  incense  were  added,  vers.  1,  15  f.  ;  3. 
Unleavened  loaves  or  cakes,  prepared  from  r\~'b  of  three  sorts,  ver.  4  ff.  Thus 
the  food-offering  was  made  of  that  which  served  as  the  common  nourishment  of  man ^ 
and  at  the  same  time  was  produced  hy  human  toil.  Orchard  fruits,  such  as  al- 
monds and  pomegranates,  which  require  either  no  human  care  or  only  very  little, 
are  excluded  ;  and  with  this  reason  is  perhajis  combined  the  consideration  that 
offerings  were  to  be  no  dainties,  in  contrast  to  the  raisin-cakes  [not,  as  A.  V., 
flagons  of  wine]  in  the  service  of  idols  ;  comj-).  Hos.  iii.  1.  With  reference  to 
every  Minhha,  it  is  rigidly  enjoined  (Lev.  ii.  11)  that  the  offering  may  not  be 
prepared  with  leaven,  but  must  (compare  ver.  4  f.)  be  offered  as  T\%p.  This 
requisite  of  vegetable  offerings  seems  to  correspond  to  the  faultlessness  of  animal 
sacrifices.  Indeed,  two  kinds  of  fermentation  (V^H)  are  forbidden, — first,  with 
leaven;  and  secondly,  with  honey  [probably  in  the  first  instance  the  honey  of 
bees,  but  the  honey  of  grapes,  dates,  and  other  fruits  was  also  no  doubt  forbidden]. 
The  former  certainly  was  used  in  the  loaves  of  the  first-fruits  (ii.  12,  xxiii.  17), 
which  represented  the  common  nourishment  of  the  people,  and  likewise  in  the 
cakes  of  bread  accompanying  thank-offerings  (vii.  13)  ;  but  none  of  these  were 
offered  on  the  altar — the  former  fell  to  the  share  of  the  priests  ;  the  latter  were 
iised  at  the  sacrificial  feast.  The  reason  why  leaven,  although  it  was  not  unclean, 
had  a  profaning  effect  (it  was  forbidden  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
sacrificial  cakes,  and  among  the  latter  to  the  Flamen  Dialis),  is  probably  that  the 
process  of  fermentation  brought  about  by  means  of  leaven  was  looked  on  as  akin 
to  corruption  (1).  The  effect  of  honey  is  similar  to  that  of  leaven,  since  it  easily 
changes  into  acid  (2).  Others  (3)  trace  the  prohibition  of  leaven  to  the  fact  that 
it  imparts  to  the  bread  a  certain  pleasantness  of  taste,  while  all  seasoning  which 
is  delightful  to  man  is  to  be  avoided  in  offerings  ;  for  similar  reasons,  viz.  as  a 
symbol  of  the  delights  of  the  world,  honey  would  be  forbidden.     (Others,  again. 
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have  thouoht  they  saw  a  symbol  of  arrogance  and  the  lilvc  in  leaven,  because  it 
raises  the  bread.) 

Salt  was,  according  to  Lev.  ii.  13,  essential  to  every  food-offering  (according  to 
the  LXX  on  Lev.  xxiv.  7  for  the  shewbread  also).  It  does  not  follow  with 
certainty  from  the  passage  cited  that  salt  was  prescribed  also  as  an  accompaniment 
to  animal  offerings,  for  the  closing  words,  "  On  every  |3";ip^  tliou  shalt  offer  salt," 
may  from  the  context  be  limited  to  the  Minliha.  At  any  rate,  however,  later 
iisao-e  made  use  of  salt  in  animal  sacrifices  (comp.  Mark  ix.  49,  -Tvaaa  Ovola  a7u  alio- 
Oii(j£Tai)  at  the  burnt-offering  (Ezek.  xliii.  24  ;  Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  9.  1)  (4)  ; 
doubtless  also  at  thank-offerings,  which  were  combined  with  food-offerings.  On 
the  contrary,  the  use  of  salt  at  offerings  of  atonement  has  not  been  hitherto  dis- 
tinctly proved  (5). — The  point  of  view  under  which  the  use  of  salt  with  offerings 
is  to  be  regarded  is  not  mainly  that  it  makes  the  offering  palatable.  Salt,  in  virtue 
of  its  power  of  seasoning  and  preventing  putrefaction,  is  the  symhol  of  cleansing 
and  purification  as  well  as  of  durability.  The  latter  meaning  is  intended  when  it 
is  said  in  Lev.  ii.  13,  "The  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God,"  referring  to  the  in- 
destructible endurance  of  the  covenant  ;  and  therefore  a  covenant  regulation  of 
God,  which  is  for  ever  valid,  is  called  a  covenant  of  salt  (Num.  xviii.  19  ;  2 
Chron.  xiii.  5).  On  the  other  hand,  Christ's  words,  Mark  ix.  49,  "Every  one  is 
salted  with  fire,  and  every  offering  is  salted  with  salt,"  refer  to  the  former  mean- 
ing, for  here  the  salt  of  the  offering  is  paralleled  with  the  purifying  fire  of  self- 
denial  and  trials  necessary  to  every  man  (G).  ["Every  believer  should  be  seasoned, 
made  acceptable  to  God,  with  the  fires  of  trial  and  evil,  and  every  sacrifice,  i.e. 
every  one  w^ho  consecrates  himself,  shall  be  salted  with  the  salt  of  wisdom  from 
above."     Robinson,  N.  T.  Lex. — D.] 

(1)  Comp.  Plutarch,  Qumst.  Rom.  109. — Leaven  is  therefore  the  symbol  of  what 
is  impure,  of  what  corrupts  morally  (Luke  xii.  1  ;  1  Cor.  v.  6-8). 

(2)  Pliny  notes  this,  Hist.  not.  xi.  15  (45).  In  Rabbinic  usage,  tJ^'^in  has  on 
this  account  the  mennrng  fermentescere,  and  then  corrujnpi. 

(3)  So  Baur,  in  the  fiibinger  Zeitschr.  1832,  p.  68  f.  ;  and  Neumann,  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschr.  fiir  cJtristl.   Wissenscfiaft,  1853,  p.  334. 

(4)  Mishna  Sehicliim  mentions  salt  only  at  the  burnt-offerings  of  birds,  vii.  5, 
but  remarks,  §  6,  that  the  offering  still  held  good  even  if  the  rubbing  with  salt 
was  omitted. 

(5)  To  the  supplies  in  kind,  which  in  later  times  fell  to  the  share  of  the  temple, 
belonged  especially  salt  (Ezra  vi.  9,  vii.  22),  which,  as  is  clear  from  Josephus, 
Ant.  xii.  3.  3,  was  used  in  large  quantities,  and,  among  other  purposes,  to  salt 
the  skins  of  the  beasts  sacrificed.  See  Mishna  Middoth,  v.  2,  in  which  passage  a 
special  chamber  for  salt  is  mentioned,  which  was  in  the  front  court  of  the  temple. 

(6)  Nothing  but  wine  was  used  for  the  drin^-ofering  vfh'ich  went  with  the  food- 
offering.  (The  libation  of  water  (1  Sam.  vii.  6)  is  probably  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  ceremony  of  purification  ;  see  O.  v.  Gerlach  on  this  passage,  and  another  view 
in  the  commentary  of  Thenius.  On  the  libation  of  water  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
see  §  156.)  With  reference  to  the  wine,  the  law  fixes  nothing  more  than  the 
quantity  to  be  used.  Mishna  Menachoth,  viii.  6.  7,  on  the  contrary,  contains  exact 
rules  about  the  kinds  to  be  chosen,  about  what  is  to  be  observed  with  regiird  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vineyard  concerned,  and  about  the  age  and  preservation  of 
the  wine. 
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§  125. 

The  Principle  on  which  the  Material  of  Offerings  was  fixed. 

What  is  now  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  these  rales  as  to  the  material 
of  offerings  ?     The  following  are  the  principal  views  : — 

1.  A  first  view  holds  that  these  rules  were  fixed  with  an  eye  to  the  jpeopWa 
property.  Thus  Bahr  {Symbolih,  1st  ed.  ii.  p.  317)  :  "The  entire  circle  of  all  that 
was  offered  in  Israel  was  to  be  the  entire  circle  of  that  which  is  Israel's  own  — 
Israel's  means  of  support."  la  fact  (as  was  shown  in  §  120),  if  self-denial  is  an 
essential  feature  in  offerings,  a  real  offering  can  be  presented  only  from  one's  ovm 
property  ;  to  offer  another's  property,  as  Bahr  rightly  notes,  is  a  contradictio  in 
adjecto  (as  in  the  case  of  St.  Crispin).  It  is  no  argument  against  this  that,  for 
example,  the  people,  in  their  needy  circumstances  after  the  exile,  brought 
offerings  from  the  largess  which  the  Persian  king  bestowed  on  them  (Ezra  vi.  9, 
comp.  vii.  17,  22,  etc.).  From  the  ordinances  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  ;j3  ff.)  it  is 
nevertheless  clear  that  the  people  were  well  aware  that  it  was  their  duty  them- 
selves to  jorovide  what  the  ritual  demanded.  Still,  the  notion  of  the  peo- 
ple's property  is  far  too  extensive  to  explain  the  material  of  offerings  ;  and  even 
Biihr  limits  the  point  of  view  of  property  by  calling  attention  to  the  reference 
of  the  two  main  constituents  of  the  offerings  to  the  two  material  bases  of  tlie 
Hebrew  state, — cattle-breeding  and  agriculture, — a  reference,  the  meaning  of 
which  will  appear  below, 

2.  According  to  a  second  view,  the  determining  principle  is  that  of  noiirish- 
riicnt.  Offerings  are  frequently  called  the  Irread  of  God  ;  and  this  name  is  applied 
to  offerings  in  general  (Lev.  xxi.  6,  8,  17  ;  Num.  xxviii.  2,  24  ;  comp.  Ezelc.  xliv. 
7  ;  Mai.  i.  7),  to  the  burnt-offering  and  thank-offering  together  (Lev.  xxii.  25),  to 
the  thank-offering  alone  (Lev.  iii.  11,  1'6),  but  the  expression  is  never  used  of 
sin-offerings  in  particular.  According  to  the  Mosaic  idea  of  God,  it  is  not 
possible  to  understand  this  phrase  of  food  offered  for  God's  nourishment  (comp. 
§  112,  with  note  2),  but  only  of  a  giving  to  God  of  the  people's  nourishment  (1). 
Even  this  point  of  view,  however,  taken  generally,  goes  too  far,  because  not  all  the 
clean  animals  which  are  allowed  for  food,  and  not  nearly  all  that  is  eaten  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  can  be  made  use  of  as  material  for  offering.  The  material 
of  offerings  is,  as  already  remarked,  taken  only  from  those  clean  animals  which 
have  been  got  by  rearing  and  cultivation,  and  which  form  the  ordinary  stock  of 
cattle,  and  from  such  produce  of  manual  labor  in  field  and  vineyard  as  serves  for 
the  common  nourishment  of  man.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  offerings  are 
chosen  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  nourishment  earned  by  the  people  in  their 
calling  (2).  The  people  bring  an  offering  to  God  of  the  food  which  they  have 
produced  in  the  vocation  ordained  for  them  by  God  ;  and  thus  they  sanctify  their 
calling  (3),  and  bring  a  testimony  of  the  blessing  which  God  has  given  on  the 
labor  of  their  hands,  Dent.  xvi.  17. 

3.  On  this  conception,  now,  in  the  third  place,  that  point  of  view  gets  its  due 
which  Kurtz  has  asserted  with  good  reason,  and  which  only  must  not,  as  Kurtz 
formerly  did  {Das  mosaische  Opfer,  1842,  p.  60),  be  taken  as  the  actual  principle 
of  choice,  viz.  the  psychico-hiotic  relation  in  which  the  offerer  stands  to  the  gift 
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presented.  The  feature  of  self-denial  essential  to  a  real  offering  is  particularly 
prominent  in  those  gifts  which  are  taken  from  what  is  produced  by  man's  regular 
daily  toil,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  heat  and  most  precious  part  of  sucli  prod- 
uce ;  and  it  is  quite  specially  an  act  of  self-denial  to  give  the  first-fruits  of  the 
herd  and  of  the  field,  to  which  the  heart  is  wont  to  cling  particularly.  But  what 
Philo  points  out  {de  -vict.  §  1)  has  also  a  place  in  these  considerations,  viz.  that 
those  animals  are  dedicated  as  sacrifices  which  are  the  most  tame,  the  best  accus- 
tomed to  man's  hand,  or,  if  you  will,  the  most  innocent — which  surrender  them- 
selves most  patiently  to  slaughter.  Consider  the  passage  concerning  the  patient 
sacrificial  lamb  in  Isa.  liii.  7. 

After  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  provisions  respecting  the  material  of  offerings, 
in  reference  to  what  they  include  and  exclude,  require  no  further  explanation. 
There  is  but  one  more  question,  viz. :  What  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  oil 
and  the  incense  which  accompany  the  food-offering?  As  to  the  latter,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  as  the  offering  of  incense  is  not  merely  to  serve  to  produce  a  sweet 
odor,  but  is  the  sj'mbol  of  prayer  ascending  to  God,  and  well-pleasing  in  His 
sight  (comp.  Ps.  cxli.  2)  (4),  so  too  the  incense  along  with  the  Minhha  is  to  serve 
to  imprint  more  definitely  on  the  offering  the  character  of  a  vehicle  of  'prayer.  It 
is  disputed,  however,  whether  the  oil,  like  the  incense  and  the  salt,  is  simply  a 
supplement  to  the  jMinhha  (thus  Kurtz  in  particular), — namely,  an  unction  indicat- 
ing (because  oil  in  the  Old  Testament  appears  as  the  symbol  of  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Spirit)  that  only  such  labor  is  well-pleasing  to  God  as  is  consecrated 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  only  those  gifts  should  be  brought  to  Him  w'hich  are 
produced  by  such  toil, — or  whether  (so  Biihr)  the  oil  in  the  offering  is  co-ordinate 
with  the  grain  and  the  wine,  and  thus  is  not  a  mere  accompaniment,  but  an  inde- 
pendent constituent  of  the  gift — as  indeed  oil  is  frequently  specified  in  the  Old 
Testament,  along  with  corn  and  wine,  among  the  chief  productions  of  Palestine 
(5).  The  co-ordination  of  the  oil  and  the  incense  in  Lev.  ii.  1,  15,  as  well  as  the 
circumstance  that  the  oil,  with  the  incense,  was  omitted  in  the  food-offering  for 
sin  and  jealousy  (Lev.  v.  11  and  Num.  v.  15),  seem  to  favor  Kurtz's  view.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  law"  in  Num.  xv.,  where  the  provisions  as  to  the  quantity  of 
oil  to  be  used  are  quite  co-ordinate  with  the  quantities  of  wine  in  the  drink-offer- 
ing, favors  the  second  view.  The  omission  of  the  oil,  which  makes  food  savory, 
in  the  offerings  of  sin  and  jealousy  is  also  explicable  on  the  second  view  :  these 
offerings  were  to  be  of  a  gloomy  character,  and  therefore  in  them  the  libation  of 
wine  was  also  omitted  ;  and  in  the  offering  of  jealousy  a  less  valuable  kind  of 
flour  was  used  (6). 

(1)  [Several  modern  writers,  e.  g.  Dillmann  (in  his  Commentary  p.  376),  H.  Schultz 
(p.  417),  F.  W.  Schultz  (in  Zockler's  Handhuch,  i.  p.  252)  explain  the  phrase  "bread 
of  God"  by  the  low  view  concerning  God  in  the  earlier  time,  according  to  which 
food  was  offered  to  God  for  him  to  partake  of,  a  view  which  gave  way  at  a  later 
period  to  more  spiritual  conceptions.  Kohler  (i.  p.  394)  finds  in  the  expression 
the  thought  that  the  offering  is  enjoyed  by  Jehovah  and  refreshing  to  Him,  as 
showing  the  disposition  of  the  offerer  as  expressed  by  his  otYering  ;  and  F.  W. 
Schultz  holds  that  this  meaning  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  words.] 

(2)  Because  Israel  is  not  to  be  a  people  of  himters,  no  offering  of  game  is  com- 
manded. 

(3)  Compare  Keil,  Ilandb.  derVibl.  ArcJiaologie,  i.  p.  198  ff. 
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(4)  Ps.  cxli.  3  :  "Let  my  prayer  come  before  Thee  as  incense  ;  and  the  liftin<^ 
up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  Minhha." 

(5)  See  Kurtz,  Dan  mos.  Opfer,  p.  101,  and  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, p.  287  f.  ;  B:ihr,  I.e.  pp.  302,  316. 

(6)  On  the  contrary,  the  parallel  drawn  by  Bahr  between  the  oil  of  the  food- 
offering  and  the  fat  of  animal  sacrifices  has  been  rejected  by  Kurtz  with  good 
leason  {Das  mos.  Opfer,  p.  94). 

2.    THE   RITUAL    OF    SACRIFICE. 

§  12G. 

The  Ritual  of  Animal  Sacrifice  :  Presentation  at  the  Altar  ;  Laying  on  of  Hands  ; 

Slaughter. 

The  parts  that  make  up  the  action  of  offering,  and  first  of  animal  sacrifice,  are 
in  general — 1.  The  presentation  of  the  animal  to  be  sacrificed  before  the  altar  ;  2. 
The  laying  on  of  hands  ;  3.  Killing  ;  4.  Sprinkling  of  the  blood  ;  5.  Burning  on  the 
altar  (1). 

1.  The  consecration  of  the  offerer,  accomplished  by  avoiding  all  levitical  defile- 
ment, and  by  washing,  preceded  the  sacrificial  festival  (see  1  Sam,  xvi.  5,  comp. 
Philo,  de  vict.  off.  §  1).  On  this  the  offerer  had  in  person  to  bring  the  animal 
selected  to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle,  Lev.  i.  3,  iv.  4,  where  stood  the  altar  of 
burnt  sacrifice  (Ex.  xl.  6).  The  term  for  this  is,  in  Lev.  iv.  4  and  other  passages, 
H"'3n,  distinguished  from  ^'"^pn,  which  designates  the  proper  presentation  of  offer- 
ings on  the  altar,  i.  3  ;  comp.  especially  xvii.  4  1,9  (2). 

2.  Then  the  offerer  (if  there  was  more  than  one,  comp.  e.g.  Ex.  xxix.  10,  one 
after  the  other)  laid,  or  more  correctly  pressed  firmly,  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  sacrificial  animal  (Lev.  i.  4,  iii.  2,  iv.  4,  etc.)  (3).  The  term  11^  '^pD  here 
iised  properly  means  to  prop  or  lean  the  hand  ;  according  to  the  Rabbins,  the 
hands  were  to  be  laid  on  with  the  whole  bodily  strength  (n2  732,  Maimonides), 
Doubtless  the  utterance  of  some  declaration  as  to  the. destination  of  the  offering 
presented  (petition,  confession,  thanks,  etc.)  was  connected  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  or  SemUtha  {^).  The  signification  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  not  merely 
(as  has  often  been  said,  see  Knobel  on  Lev.  i.  4)  to  express  in  general  that  thereby 
the  beast  to  be  sacrificed  is  removed  from  the  power  and  possession  of  him  wlio 
makes  the  offering,  and  devoted  to  God  ;  but  (comp.  Hofmann  in  his  Schriftbeweis, 
ii.  p.  240)  the  laying  on  of  hands,  occurring  also  at  the  dedication  of  the  Levites, 
Num.  viii.  10  (comp.  §  94),  is,  as  is  expressed  by  letting  the  hand  down  on  the 
head,  the  dedication  of  that  which  the  acting  person  awards  to  the  other  in  vir- 
tue of  the  fulness  of  power  that  he  possesses  over  it.  The  offerer,  by  the  laying  on 
of  his  hands,  appoints  the  animal  to  be  for  him  a  medium  and  vehicle  of  atone- 
ment, thanks,  or  supplication,  according  to  the  designation  of  the  offering 
with  which  at  the  time  he  now  wishes  to  appear  before  God.  The  laying  on  of 
hands  must  not  be  limited  to  the  imputation  of  sin  (as  is  frequently  done)  (5). 

3.  The  slarightering  of  the  beast  of  sacrifice  (t^nty,  the  term  "to  kill,"  is  never 
used)  follows  immediately  on  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and,  as  the  law  presup- 
poses throughout,  is  executed  at  ^j?-ir«?6'  offerings  hy  the  offerer  himself.     True,  it 
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lay  in  tlie  nature  of  the  case  that  at  this  act  the  assistance  of  another  had  to 
be  called  in  ;  but  the  slaughtering  of  private  offerings  was  in  no  case  a  specific 
business  of  the  priests,  as  has  often  been  assumed  (so  by  Philo,  de  met.  §  5). 
(The  reason  of  the  exception  in  offerings  of  doves  will  be  mentioned  below).  But 
at  those  sacrifices  whicli  formed  the  standing  service  at  the  offerings  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  13,  25),  as  well  as  at  the  sacrifices  offered  for  the  whole 
nation  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxix.  22,  24),  the  slaughtering  was  the  business  of  the 
priests,  who  were  probably  assisted  by  the  Levites  (comp.  vcr.   34)  (6). 

For  burnt  sacrifices,  sin-offerings,  and  trespass-offerings,  the  jdace  of  slaughter- 
ing was  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  (Lev.  i.  11,  iv.  24,  29,  33,  vi.  18,  xiv.  13). 
A  thank-offering  might,  it  appears,  be  slaughtered  at  other  places  in  the  court. 
Ewald  [Autiqtnties,  p.  44)  would  see  in  the  choice  of  the  north  side  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  belief  that  the  Divinity  dwelt  either  in  the  east  or  the  north,  and  came 
from  thence  ;  but  that  the  slaughtering  of  the  sacrifice  has  also  the  meaning  of  a 
presentation  before  God  has  yet  to  be  proved.  We  might  rather  say,  with  Tlioluck 
(DasAlte  Testament  im  Neuen,  ed.  3,  p.  91),  that  the  north  side  is  chosen  for  slaugh- 
tering the  offering  because  it  is  dark,  and  therefore  cheerless.  The  law  makes  no 
regulations  for  the  manner  of  slaughtering  ;  tradition,  however,  is  all  the  more 
explicit  on  this  account,  and  makes  it  aim  mainly  at  the  speediest  and  most 
complete  way  of  obtaining  the  blood.  On  this  principle,  too  (as  Bahr,  I.e.  p.  343, 
has  riglitly  discerned),  we  are  to  explain  the  manner  of  procedure  prescribed  for 
the  offering  of  pigeons,  Lev.  i.  15 — namely,  that  the  priest  himself  must  wring  off 
the  head  of  the  bird,  in  order  to  be  able  to  press  out  the  blood  on  the  spot. — In 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  the  slaughtering  of  the  offering  has  npjjarcntly  no  independent 
significance  ;  it  only  serves  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  blood.  It  is  at  least  not 
indicated  in  the  law  of  offering  that  what  the  offerer  deserved  as  a  sinner  is  exe- 
cuted on  the  animal  slaughtered,  and  that  thus  the  death  of  the  sacrifice  satisfies 
the  divine  punitive  justice.  Though  much  that  is  beautiful  can  be  said  on  the 
connection  of  the  idea  of  a  pcrna  viearia  with  the  offering  (the  later  Jewish  the- 
ology lays  great  emphasis  on  this  idea),  nothing  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  it  from 
the  sacrificial  laws.  Certainly  the  act  of  slaughter,  if  it  was  to  represent  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  deserved  by  the  offerer — if  the  shedding  of  the  blood  under  the 
sacrificial  knife  was  an  act  of  real  expiation,  milst  have  been  more  prominently 
set  forth,  and  the  act  of  slaughter  must  unquestionably  have  been  assigned  not 
to  the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice,  but  to  the  priest,  as  the  representative  of  the  punish- 
ing God.  Or  shall  God  appear  as  a  judge,  who  commands  the  transgressor  to 
execute  himself  with  the  sword  ?  (7).  Besides,  if  the  slaughter  was  really  an  act  of 
atonement,  it  would  probably  have  taken  place  on  the  altar  itself,  and  not  by  the 
side  of  it.  The  act  of  atonement  at  the  offering,  with  which  the  specific  priestly 
functions  begin,  commences  not  Avith  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  with  the  use  of 
the  shed  blood. 

(1)  The  ceremonies  which  are  peculiar  to  particular  kinds  of  offerings  are  most 
suitably  spoken  of  in  the  discussion  of  these. 

(2)  At  this  presentation,  doubtless,  the  priest  examined  whether  the  condition, 
of  the  animal  corresponded  to  the  sacrificial  regulations.  [Against  the  view  that 
the  leading  up  of  the  animal  was  the  first  act  of  the  sacrificial  service,  Kohler  (i. 
p.  390)  urges  the  fact  that  the  fitness  of  the  animal  was  not  decided  upon  until 
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after  this  presentation.     He  regards  tlie  presentation  as  only  preparatory,  and 
not  a  constituent  part  of  tlie  act  of  sacrifice.] 

(3)  According  to  Mishna  Menachoth  ix.  8,  both  hands,  for  which  the  Rabbins 
refer  to  Lev.  xvi.  21. 

(4)  The  formulaj  handed  down  by  the  Rabbins  (comji.  Outram,  De  sacrificiis,  p. 
156  if.)  are  nevertheless,  without  doubt,  of  a  later  origin.  Jewish  tradition  says 
(see  Outram,  p.  152)  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  took  place  at  all  private  offer- 
ings, Avith  the  exception  of  the  first-fruits,  the  tithes,  and  the  paschal  lamb,  but 
it  is  declared  to  be  unnecessary  at  the  sacrifice  of  birds.  When  the  law  in  Lev. 
vii.  omits  to  mention  the  laying  on  of  hands  at  trespass-offerings,  this  is  probably 
only  because  the  description  is  curtailed,  ver.  7  referring  back  to  the  sin-offering. 
Of  the  sacrifices  offered  for  the  congregation,  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  men- 
tioned only  at  the  sin-offering,  iv.  15,  according  to  which  it  was  to  be  performed 
by  the  elders  ;  and  in  xvi.  21,  with  which  comp.  2  Chron.  xxix.  23.  Tradition 
(comp.  Menaclioth  ix.  7)  says  that  the  practice  was  actually  limited  to  these  cases. 
The  provision  of  the  law,  according  to  which  the  person  who  offered,  and  not  the 
priest,  except  when  the  offerer  was  tlie  priest,  had  to  undertake  the  act  of  laying 
on  of  hands,  is,  with  right,  emphatically  urged  by  Jewish  tradition.  No  one 
could  cause  his  servant,  or  his  wife,  or  any  one  else,  to  take  his  place  here  ;  only, 
when  a  dead  person  had  vowed  to  give  an  offering,  the  heir  was  allowed  to  be 
his  substitute  (Outram,  I.e.  p.  143).  Women,  children,  blind,  deaf,  and  insane 
persons  are  designated  in  Menachoth  ix.  8  as  incapacitated  for  performing  this 
function. — These  traditional  provisions  show  that  it  was  a  point  in  this  laying 
on  of  tlie  hand  that  the  act  be  performed  with  full  consciou3ness  of  its  meaning. 

(5)  When  Ewald,  Antiquities  of  the  People  of  Israel.,  p.  44,  represents  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  this  dedicatory  sign  "  of  highest  power  and  exertion,"  at  the  of- 
fering, as  characterizing  the  sacred  moment  when  the  offerer,  "on  the  point  of 
beginning  the  sacred  act,  laid  all  the  feelings  which  must  now  rush  on  him  in 
full  fervor  on  the  head  of  the  creature,  the  blood  of  which  was  presently  to  flow 
for  him,  and  as  it  were  to  appear  before  God  for  him,"  he  has  certainly  caught 
the  right  meaning  of  the  ancient  ceremony. 

(6)  On  this  point  see  especially  Lund,  Jkdische  Heiligthiimer,  p.  579  f. 

(7)  Comp.  Keil's  jiertinent  remarks,  Luth.  Zeitsclir.  1857,  p.  57.  [That  the 
slaughtering  has  not  the  meaning  of  punishment  is  now  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted. Of  subordinate  importance  is  the  distinction  made  e.g.  by  Riehm  {Stud. 
u.  Krit.  1877,  p.  64),  that  the  slaughtering  was  not  only  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  blood,  but  that  the  offerer  thereby  entirely  renounced  all  right  of  property  in 
the  animal,  and  that  it  could  never  more  pass  into  the  possession  of  man,  but 
was  only  to  be  used  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah.     Comp.  also  Kohler,  1.  p.  894.] 


§127. 

Continuation  :    The  Use  made  of  the  Sited  Blood. 

4.  The  streaming  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal  was  immediately  caught  by 
a  priest  (1)  in  a  basin,  and — see  Sheringham  on  Mishna  Joma,  iv.  3 — was  stirred 
incessantly  to  prevent  it  from  clotting  (2).  The  manipulation  of  the  blood  which 
followed  differed  according  to  the  various  kinds  of  offerings,  that  is,  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  element  of  atonement  was  connected  with  the  sacrifice. 
The  lowest  grade,  in  the  case  of  burnt-offerings,  trespass-offerings,  and  thank-of- 
ferings (Lev.  i.  5,  vii.  2,  iii.  13,  etc.),  consisted  in  sprinkling,  or  rather  swinging, 
the  blood  round  the  altar  (3'3?  n^TQn-;;')  (while,  at  least  according  to  Philo,  de 
fn'ct.  §  5,  the  priest  walked  round  it).  The  term  pIT,  used  for  this  operation,  is 
different  from  HTH  ;  the  latter  was  done  with  the  finger  ;  the  ^p'"^|,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  was  done  directly  out  of  the  basin.  The  hxw  seems  to  demand  that  at  the 
np'")|  the  whole  supply  of  blood  be  used  (3). — On  the  contrary,  at  the  sin-offerings 
higher  grades  of  manipulation  of  the  blood  took  place,  consisting  in  bringing 
the  blood  to  specially  sanctified  places,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing. In  the  j^rs^  [or  lower]  grade  of  sin-offering,  part  of  the  blood  was  put  on 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  ().nj,  Lev.  iv.  30,  34)  ;  in  the  second,  tlie 
blood  was  brought  into  the  holy  place,  and  part  of  it  was  sprinkled  or  spurted 
(Hjn,  iv.  6,  17)  seven  times  toward  the  inner  curtain,  and  put  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  incense.  In  both  cases  the  remaining  quantity  of  blood  was  to  be  poured 
out  G^K?)  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  In  the  highest  grade  of  sin- 
offering,  the  blood  was  brought  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  kapporetli 
[mercy-seat]  was  sprinkled  with  it. — The  meaning  of  this  use  of  the  blood  is 
given  in  Lev.  xvii.  11,  where  the  jirohibition  to  use  blood  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing declaration  : — "  For  the  soul  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it 
to  you  on  the  altar  to  atone  for  (properly  to  cover)  your  souls  (D^'Jlii'£3J~7>^  "'^^ /)  ; 
for  the  blood  expiates  through  the  soul  (U^D^iy — that  is,  by  means  of,  in  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  soul  is  in  it  (4).  The  same  sense  is  given  if  we  take  the  other 
possible  view  of  the  construction,  and  assuming  a  use  of  Beth  essentia',  interpret, 
"in  the  quality  of  the  soul;"  but  in  that  case  we  must  read  the  word  ^^}^ 
(without  the  article).  On  the  contrary,  the  explanation  "  the  blood  atones  for 
the  soul,"  or  "is  an  atonement  for  the  soul"  (LXX  :  iivrl  il'vxvi'  ^I'^daETai;  so 
A.  V.  and  Luther),  is  to  be  rejected  ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the  tautology  thus 
introduced  into  the  passage,  the  thing  to  be  atoned  for,  or  more  literally  to  be 
covered,  is  always  connected  with  "^33  by  the  prepositions  'V.  or  T.3,  or  rarely  is 
made  the  object  of  the  verb  (5).  This  connection  of  the  soul  and  the  blood  is  in 
ver.  14  expressed  thus  :  "  The  soul  of  all  tlesh  is  11^3:3  iO"1,"  that  is,  "  its  blood 
in  its  soul," — its  blood  in  as  far  as  it  has  the  property  of  the  K'pi,  its  animated, 
blood.  (itJ'pja  is  to  be  taken  as  in  Gen.  ix.  4.)  Knobel  is  probably  right  when  he 
says  :  "The  addition  of  it^^ja  serves  to  define  D'^  more  distinctly,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  hold  the  matter  of  the  blood  in  itself  to  be  the  life,  e.g.  not 
clotted  and  dried  blood,  from  which  the  tySJ.  has  disappeared."  For  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  blood  must  not  be  understood  as  the  employment  of  what  once  was 
the  life  of  the  animal  to  sprinkle  the  holy  places, — a  view  by  which  an  altogether 
foreign  idea  would  be  introduced  into  the  passage.  As  in  the  Old  Testament 
living  water  and  living  flesh  (in  contrast  to  boiled,  1  Sam.  ii.  15)  are  spoken  of, 
so,  and  even  more  correctly,  may  fresh,  reeking  blood,  still  in  the  act  of  flowing, 
be  regarded  as  blood  which  still  has  life  in  itself  and  is  still  linked  with  the  soul. 
The  passage  means,  th9,t  in  the  still  fresh  blood  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  jiut  on 
the  altar,  the  soul  of  the  animal  is  presented  for  the  soul  of  man,  to  atone  for, 
more  exactly  to  cover,  the  latter.  The  terms  "^1)^  [to  cover],  with  the  substantives 
"153,  D"?p?,  used  to  express  the  idea  of  atonement,  denote  expiation  as  a  covering  ; 
the  guilt  is  to  be  covered — withdrawn,  so  to  speak — from  the  gaze  of  Him  who 
is  reconciled  by  the  atonement,  so  that  the  guilty  one  can  now  approach  Him 
without  danger.  In  explanation  of  this,  comp.  especially  such  passages  as  Ex. 
XXX.  12  (Num.  viii.  l!t),  but  in  particular  (Num.  xvii.  11  [A.  V.  xvi.  46])  (6),  etc. 
On  the  same  view  rests   the  converse  expression — to  cover  by  a  gift  the  face  of 
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the  adversary  who  is  to  be  reconciled,  Gen.  xxxii.  21  ('3  \J3  "133)  ;  comp.,  hi  xx. 
IG,  the  corresponding  expression  D'r>'  n^iD^  (see  other  cognate  terms  adduced  by 
Ivnobel  on  this  passage).  Thus,  too,  a  hribe  given  to  a  judge  by  an  accused  person 
is  called  1?3^  a  covering,  because  (1  Sam.  xii.  3)  the  eyes  of  the  judge  were  therehj 
veiled.  To  the  sinful  people  God  appears  as  the  covering  One,  Deut.  xxi.  8  ;  Jer. 
xviii.  23;  Mic.  vii.  19.  In  the  language  of  sacrifice,  i\\e  priest,  as  the  mediator 
between  God  and  the  j^eople,  is  in  general  designated  as  lie  who  covers  or  c.r- 
2>iates,  Lev.  v.  26  (i^  nboJ)  niH'  ":3S  p^n  V^;^  1331),  x.  17,  xv.  15  and  SO.  That 
by  which  a  trespass  is  covered  can  only  be  something  by  which  he  against  whom 
man  lias  offended  is  satixjied.  Thus  "'?3  passes  over  into  the  meaning  of  a'v-iu>v, 
the  payment  which  buys  a  debtor  free  ;  thus  Ex.  xxi.  30  (where  lij'DJ  |"73  corre- 
sponds to  it)  ;  Num.  xxxv.  31  ;  comp.  also  Prov.  vi.  35,  xiii.  8.  The  Xvrpov  paid 
must  of  course  stand  in  a  suitable  proportion  to  the  debt  to  be  discharged  ;  still 
the  notion  of  equivalency  does  7iot  necessarily  lie  in  "^33.  The  gift  by  wbicli  a 
man  covers  himself  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  person  to  whom  the  debt  is 
due.  "1?3  is  the  opposite  of  jninishmeiit,  but  in  some  cases  only  in  a  relative  sense. 
Lighter  punishment  may  be  a  covering  against  heavier,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
money-tine,  Ex.  xxi.  30  ;  to  this  Isa.  xxvii.  9  also  belongs,  where  the  lighter  pun- 
ishment, which  has  a  purifying  effect,  serves  to  cover  or  atone,  in  contrast  with 
the  heavy  punishment  of  extermination  (7)  ;  comp.  also  the  "1^3  m  Job  xxxiii.  24. 
Further,  the  punishment  which  falls  on  one  man  may  benefit  another  as  his  "^33, 
and  that  in  various  ways.  The  punishment  of  death  executed  on  a  manslayer 
furnishes  a  covering  for  the  land  which  has  been  desecrated  by  bloodshed.  Num. 
xxxv.  33  ;  and  the  exemplary  punishment  executed  on  a  guilty  person  covers  the 
people  who  are  involved  in  connection  with  this  crime  and  suffer  thereby,  xxv.  13 
(comp.  Josh.  vii.  for  a  case  in  point).  In  a  manner,  Prov.  xxi.  18  also  belongs  to 
this:  "The  wicked  shall  be  a  covering  ('''SJD)  for  the  righteous,  and  the  trans- 
gressor conies  in  the  place  of  the  upright  ;"  by  the  divine  judgment  falling  on 
the  wicked  man,  that  is  (comp.  xi.  8),  by  God's  judgment  being  spent  on  the 
wicked  man,  the  righteous  man  is  freed  and  saved.  But  even  the  thought  that 
perhaps  a  righteous  man  may  purchase  forgiveness  for  the  people  by  taking  their 
])unishment  is  not  unknown  to  the  Pentateuch  ;  see  Ex.  xxxii.  32,  and  what  has 
already  (§  29,  with  note  3)  been  said  about  this  passage  ;  only  that  Jehovah  (ver. 
33)  does  not  accept  this  atonement  for  which  Moses  offers  himself. 

Now  wi  ^Dhat  sense  is  the  soul  of  the  animal  presented  in  the  blood  to  serve  in 
the  sacrifice  as  a  covering  for  the  soul  of  man  ?  Generally  speaking,  by  man's 
placing  the  soul  of  the  pure,  innocent  sacrificial  animal  l>etween  himself  and  God,  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  approach  God  immediately  on  account  of  his  sinfulness  and 
impurity  ;  as  Jacob,  wishing  to  reconcile  his  greatly  injured  brother  Esau,  sends 
the  1?3  before  him.  More  particularly,  however,  the  question  arises.  Is  the  way 
in  which  the  beast  sacrificed  conies  in  for  the  guilty  person  to  be  regarded  as  \\- 
ciirious  2)U)iishment  ? —in  other  words,  Can  the  soul  of  the  animal  become  a  substi- 
tute for  the  soul  of  sinful  man,  because  it  has  first  by  death  paid  the  penalty  which 
the  latter  should  have  borne,  so  that  here  the  jus  talionis,  "  soul  for  soul,"  Ex. 
xxi.  33,  comes  into  play  ? — In  the  ritual  law  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is,  apart 
from    sacrifice,    a  ceremony  in   which  certainly   the   idea  of  the  jKBiia  mcaria  is 
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exijressed — namely,  the  ceremony  prescribed  in  Deut.  xxi.  1-9,  in  the  case 
of  a  manslayer  remaining  unknown.  Evidently  the  punishment  of  death  in- 
curred by  the  manslayer  is  executed  sjmbolically  on  the  heifer,  the  neck  of 
which  is  broken  in  a  brook  [A.  V.  rough  valleyj  {H).W\i\\ reference  to  sacrijice,  the 
theory  of  vicarious  jiunishment  certainly  is  not  confuted  by  the  common  objection, 
that  the  soul  of  the  sacrificial  animal,  laden  with  the  curse  of  the  sinner,  might 
not  be  laid  upon  the  altar,  upon  which  nothing  might  come  but  what  was  clean 
and  well-pleasing  to  God.  For  to  this  objection  we  may  reply,  with  Kurtz,  that 
after  the  guilt  of  sin  is  wiped  away  by  death,  the  wages  of  sin,  a  restitutio  in  in- 
tegrum ensues,  in  virtue  of  which  the  blood,  which  has  passed  through  death,  is 
to  be  viewed  as  pure  and  free  from  guilt  (9).  Bui  ^y,  according  to  this  view,  the 
offering  of  the  blood  on  the  altar  only  signifies  the  divine  acceptance  of  the  atone- 
ment completed  in  the  death  of  the  sacrifice,  it  remains  unexplained  why,  in  the 
ritual  of  sacrifice,  it  is  not  tlie  act  of  slaughter  by  which  the  guilt  is  carried  away, 
but  the  act  of  presenting  the  Mood  on  the  altar  that  is  desigi^ated  as  the  act  of  atonement 
(comp.  the  remarks  in  §  12G).  The  law,  in  attaching  no  S2)ecinl  meaning  to  the 
slaughtering,  certainly  leaves  room  for  speculations,  like  those  of  Bahr  {I.e.  p.  211) 
and  others,  that  every  gift  to  God  presupjioses  the  offering  up  of  the  natural  life, 
or  for  the  common  view%  which  recommends  itself  by  its  easy  intelligibility,  that 
a  punishment  is  symbolically  executed  in  the  slaughtering  (10).  But  the  law  no- 
where intimates  that  in  sacrifice,  as  in  the  Ilherem  [devotion  to  destruction],  a 
judicial  punishment  is  inflicted.  The  altar  is  nowhere  presented  as  a  place  of  exr- 
ecution.  He  who  has  wilfully  committed  trespass  against  the  covenant  God  and 
His  laws  falls  without  mercy  under  divine  punishment  ;  for  him,  therefore,  there 
is  no  more  sacrifice.  The  Mosaic  ritual  is  a  gracious  ordinance  of  God  for  the 
congregation,  which,  though  it  does  indeed  sin  in  its  weakness,  yet  seeks  the  divine 
countenance.  For  this  congregation  the  aj^proach  to  God  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  God  gives  to  it  in  the  ritual  the  means  of  covering  sin  which  is  well-pleas- 
ing to  Him,  the  Ploly  One,  '\^'^\l  (as  the  expression  so  often  runs).  Thus  the  sanc- 
tuary itself  (11),  for  wiiich  the  "^33  [atonement  money],  paid  by  the  people  at  their 
numbering,  is  used,  is,  Ex.  xxx.  16,  a  |i"i|i?  before  Jehovah,  serving  as  a  cover- 
ing for  the  souls  of  the  people  (D3'nii'£)J-b;'  "133^).  Where,  then,  is  there  room 
in  this  case  for  ap«rt«  mcaria  ?  So,  as  already  shown  (§  92),  the  priesthood  with  its 
ordinances  steps  in  between  the  people  and  Jehovah  as  a  covering  ;  though  both 
the  places  of  worship  and  the  2>erso7inel  of  worship,  it  is  true,  require  in  turn  to  be 
themselves  continually  cleansed  and  atoned  for,  since  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Mosaic  worship  generally  that  the  great  number  of  ordinances, 
each  requiring  to  be  svpjjlemetited  by  the  others,  points  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
jchole,  and  makes  the  need  of  a  complete  and  true  atonement  to  be  felt  (comp. 
§  96).  But  it  can  only  be  the  soul  which  really  covers  and  atones  for  the  soul. 
Man  can  embody  his  thanks  and  requests  in  a  gift  ;  but  this  gift,  as  the  gift  of  an 
impure  and  sinful  person,  is  itself  impure — it  can  please  God  only  as  the  gift  of 
one  who  has  given  himself  up  to  Him.  God  has  therefore  ordained  something  in 
the  ritual  which  represents  tJiis  self-surrender  ;  he  has  put  the  soul  of  the  clean  and 
guiltless  animal,  which  is  presented  to  Him  in  the  blood  of  the  offering,  in  the. 
place  of  the  Impurcand  sinful  soul  of  the  offerer,  and  this  pure  soul,  coming  be- 
tween the  offerer  and  the  Holy  God,  lets  Ilini  see  at  His  altar  a  pure  life,  through 
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which  the  impure  life  of  the  offerer  is  covered  (12)  ;  and  in  the  same  way  this 
pure  element  serves  to  cover  the  pollutions  clinging  to  the  sanctuary,  and  to  do 
away  with  them.  This  is  the  Old  Testament  type  for  the  passage,  Heb.  ix.  14, 
Of  (5(d  TTVEvfiaTOC  aluviuv  irpoarjVEyKEV  eavrhv  afiu)fiov  tu  Qe(l>). — The  blood  of  sacrifice 
has  thus  a  quite  specific  meaning.  It  is  not,  with  Schultz,  to  be  loolied  upon 
merely  as  the  most  noble  gift  dedicated  to  God,  but  it  is  that  which  alone  makes 
God's  acceptance  of  all  gifts  possible,  since  in  it  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  offerer  is 
vicariously  accomplished.  Because  man's  incapability  to  enter  immediately  into 
communion  with  God  appears  afresh  at  every  offering,  therefore  every  complete 
offering  must  be  preceded  by  the  covering  of  the  atonement  of  blood,  and  there- 
fore this  is  the  conditio  sine  qua  iion  of  the  presentation  of  a  gift  even  in  the 
thank-offering.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  act  of  sacrifice  aims  at  atone- 
ment, the  manipulation  of  blood  takes  place  in  a  higher  degree. 

(1)  Executed  by  another,  the  operation  did  not  hold  good,  Mishna  Sehachlm 
ji.  1. 

(2)  There  is  no  other  mention  made  of  mixing  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  with 
water,  as  Heb.  ix.  19  assumes  to  have  been  done  in  the  covenant  sacrifice  ;  see 
Delitzsch  on  this  passage. 

(3)  [Corap.  on  the  meaning  of  the  presentation  of  blood,  and  on  the  defini- 
tion of  "fp^,  the  excellent  section  in  Ritschl,  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Atone- 
ment,  and  the  thorough  article  of  Riehm  occasioned  by  Ritschl's  deductions, 
"  Der  Begriff  der  Siihne  im  A.T."  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1877. j 

(4)  In  like  manner  "Ip3  stands  with  the  Beth  instrumenii  in  Lev.  vii.  7  ;  Ex. 
xxix.  33  ;  Num.  v.  8  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  3. 

(5)  In  ^1^^,  Lev.  vi.  23,  xvi.  27,  3  is  to  be  taken  locally. 

(6)  According  to  Ex.  xxx.  12,  the  Israelite,  when  the  people  were  numbered, 
had  to  cover  liimself  by  means  of  a  sum  of  money,  in  order  that  no  plague  might 
come  upon  him  when  he  presented  himself  before  the  Holy  God. — In  Num.  xvii. 
11  [A.  V.  xvi.  46]  it  is  the  incensing  which  symbolizes  the  priestly  intercession, 
that  comes  between  the  divine  wrath  (^Vp)  ^^^  ^^^'^  people,  and  by  covering  the 
latter  arrests  the  progress  of  the  plague. 

(7)  [The  passage  "  When  he  maketh  all  the  stones  of  the  altar  as  chalk-slones  that 
are  beaten  in  sunder"  can  be  cited  here  if  this  destruction  of  the  monuments  of 
the  sin  of  tlie  people  is  understood  as  a  judgment  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Riehm,  p.  16,  controverts  this  application  of  the  passage,  and  in  general  the 
thought  that  a  punishment  can  also  be  a  means  of  covering.  On  the  explanation 
of  Delitzsch.  "  When  it  (Israel)  maketh  all  the  stones  of  the  altar,"  etc.,  the  pas- 
sage cannot  be  cited  here.] 

(8)  Comp.  Delitzsch,  Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreics,  p.  743  f.  ;  and  see 
§143,2. 

(9)  What  Keil,  Bibl.  Archdol.  i.  p.  213,  adduces  against  this  argument  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  decisive. 

(10)  As  [according  to  some]  is  indicated  in  Isa.  liii.,  and  is  set  forth  definitely 
in  the  later  Jewish  ritual  ;  comp.  Outram,  p.  159.  See,  too,  Delitzsch,  I.e. 
p.  738  f. 

(11)  [If,  with  Keil  and  others,  /TlX  Hli;;^  7J?  is  understood  of  the  work  on  the 
structure  of  the  tabernacle.     Dillmann  does  not  accept  this  explanation.] 

(12)  [This  view  is  adopted  by  K/ihler  (i.  p.  395  f. )  and  F.  W.  Schultz  (inZockler 
i.  p.  254).  Very  nearly  akin  to  it  is  Riehm's  view  (p.  66  f.),  that,  as  a  covering 
for  the  protection  of  his  soul,  which  is  unclean  through  sin,  the  offerer  brings 
another  soul,  another  life,  which  is  holy  as  proceeding  from  the  divine  Spirit  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Ritschl  (p.  199  ff.),  the  "  covering  "  is  made 
to   refer  to   the  sins  of  men,   only  in   the  sin-offering    and    the    tresi)ass-offer- 
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ing ;  but  iu  accordance  with  its  peculiar  signification  it  covers  from  God, 
whom  on  account  of  His  exaltation  and  His  power  the  creature  cannot  approach, 
not  the  sinful,  but  the  crent.urely-weak  man.  Tlie  obstacle  occasioned  by 
the  difference,  not  moral  but  reliyio-jihysical,  between  the  weak  creature  and  the 
Mighty  Creator,  is  so  far  removed  that  man  can  draw  near  to  God  ;  for,  "  the  rea- 
son" (for  the  view  presented  in  Mosaism,  that  the  sight  of  God  would  bring  death 
upon  a  man)  "  is  the  distance  between  the  transitoriuess  of  man  and  the  power 
of  God,  the  fact  that  men  are  llesh"  (p.  203,  comp.  also  the  view  of  the  holiness 
of  God,  p.  92).  The  refutation  of  this  theory  has  been  undertaken  by  Riehm  in 
the  essay  referred  to.  All  the  passages  cited  by  Ritschl  in  support  of  his  view  of 
the  unapproachableness  of  God  declare  only  that,  but  not  vhy  he  is  unapproach- 
able ;  even  Ex.  xxxiii.  20  (in  which  Riehm,  p.  79,  admits  Ritschl's  view  to  be  ex- 
pressed). But  since  this  passage  clearly  does  not  speak  of  mankind  in  general, 
but  only  of  a  particular  case,  it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  make  it  express  the 
thought  tliat  man  by  his  very  constitution  cannot  see  God;  that  in  virtue  of  his 
being  a  creature  he  cannot  sustain  the  sight  of  him.  Now  if  the  fact  is  that 
Ritschl's  view  is  never  expressed  in  ]\Iosaism,  and  that  it  is  at  most  only  a  con- 
jecture, there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  the  fear  of  destruction  expressed 
by  Isaiah  (vi.  O)  onaccovnt  of  his  sivj'ulnoss,  as  lesting  upon  a  concei^tion  of  later 
origin.  It  is  more  natural  to  regard  this  conception  as  grounded  in  Mosaism, 
since  it  corresponds  with  the  ethical  teaching  of  Mosaism  concerning  God,  with 
which  the  view  of  Ritschl  is  less  accordant. 

The  attempt  of  H.  Schultz  (p.  419,  434  f.)  to  maintain  Ritschl's  theory  on  the 
assumption  of  a  post-Isaian  origin  of  the  legislation  concerning  sacritice,  is,  in 
view  of  Is.  vi.  5.,  still  more  difficult.  A  further  objection  is  that  the  conception 
in  question  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man,  belonging  as  it  does  to  a  lower 
plane,  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  developed  idea  of  God  in  the  prophets.  If 
Ritschl  therefore  were  right,  we  should  have  a  further  argument  against  the  late, 
origin  of  the  legislation  against  sacritice.  It  must  be  added  that  the  ethical 
point  of  view  reappears  nevertheless  in  Schultz  when  he  says  (p.  434)  that  man 
as  flesh,  in  comparison  with  the  holy  God,  is  as  a  creature  weak,  and  on  that  account 
morally  impure,  and  therefore  never,  as  he  is  by  nature,  possessed  of  the  right 
consecration  for  drawing  nigh  to  Israel's  King.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  prove 
that  two  such  heterogeneous  ideas  as  creaturely  weakness  and  moral  impurity 
"coincide  in  the  Hebrew  view,"  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  middle  factor  in 
the  Old  Testament  view  of  sin  ;  but  this  gives  us  again  the  ethical  basis  of  the 
"  covering."] 

We  cannotreasouably  say  that  on  the  view  presented  in  the  text  the  divine  puni- 
tive justice  is  made  void.  On  the  contrary,  that  justice  is  honoured  when  he  who 
makes  the  offering  declares  that  he  is  in  need  of  a  covering  before  the  Holy  God, 
and  thereby  acknowledges  himself  as  one  who,  though  sinning  iu  weakness,  is 
exposed  to  the  divine  judgment. 

§128. 

Continuation:    The  Burning  of  the   Offering. 

5.  When  the  manipulation  of  the  blood  was  completed,  the  livrning  of  the 
offering  foUoiDcd  (1).  In  the  burnt-offering,  all  the  flesh  and  thefatfieces  were  con- 
sumed after  those  parts  had  been  washed  which  required  cleansing  (Lev.  i.  7-9)  ; 
in  the  other  offerings,  only  the  fat  pieces. — As  to  the  meaning  of  the  burning, 
there  is  neither  in  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  nor  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  any 
support  whatever  for  the  view,  still  defended,  especially  by  Ilengstenberg, 
according  to  which  this  ceremony  shows  that  sin  is  not  expiated  by  death,  but 
that  there  is  still  a  punishment  impending  after  death — namely,  that  of  hell-fire, 
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the  symbol  whereof  is  the  fire  of  the  altar.  The  true  point  of  the  burning  on  the 
altar  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  not  the  term  ^"1^,  which  designates  destructive 
burning,  is  used  for  it  (comp.  on  the  contrary,  Lev.  iv.  12,  xvi.  27),  but  always 
"I'Pj^n  (Lev.  i.  9,  13,  17  ;  also  of  the  sin-offering,  iv.  10,  19,  etc.),  which  literally 
means  ["'^P,  to  smoke]  "  to  cause  to  smoke  or  steam  " — that  is,  to  cause  to  ascend 
in  smoke  and  vapor.  The  burning  of  the  offering  does  certainly  complete  the 
surrender  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  offerer,  and  for  him  the  gift  is  destroyed,  but 
only  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  same  time  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  on  the  part  of 
God  ensues — an  odor,  which  is  well-pleasing  to  God,  being  produced  as  the  smoke 
and  vapor  of  the  burnt-offering,  "  the  real  essence"  of  the  offering  (as  Kurtz, 
Das  mosaiseJie  Opfer,  p.  91,  well  expresses  it),  rises  upward,  so  that  lie  is  thus 
made  to  enjoy  the  offering,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  the  regularly-recurring 
formula,  Hin^S  nn^J  nn  nD'K  (Lev.  i.  9,  13,  17).  How  could  the  vapor  of  the  offer- 
ing be  so  called,  if  the  fire  of  the  altar  were  a  fire  of  punishment,  and  the  burning 
offering  the  symbol  of  those  burning  in  hell?  (This  view  is  truly  hideous.)  The 
symbolic  interpretation  of  the  expression  is  required  by  the  Mosaic  idea  of  God,  in 
accordance  with  which  a  sensuous  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  God  cannot  be  spoken 
of  (2).  But  the  Jire  which  consumes  the  offering  is  originally  one  coming  from 
God,  because  thereby  God  appropriates  the  offering  (Lev.  ix.  24  ;  comp.  in  later 
times,  Judg.  vi.  21  ;  1  Kings  xiii.  38  ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  26  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  1).  It 
must  never  go  out  on  the  altar,  but  must  be  continually  nourished  by  the  burnt- 
offering  and  the  fat  of  the  peace-offeiing,  Lev.  vi.  5  f.  (12  f.)  ;  and  this  regulation 
does  not  simply  mean  that  the  fire  of  the  offering  must  always  be  ready,  but 
is  meant  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  fire  on  the  altar  with  the  original  heavenl}' 
fire,  and  to  represent  at  the  same  time  the  unbroken  course  of  the  adoration  of 
Jehovah  carried  on  in  sacrifice.  All  fire  for  the  offerings  of  incense  had  to  be 
taken  from  this  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings, — a  thing  which  is  not, 
indeed,  expressly  commanded  in  the  law,  but  was  set  forth  practically  by  the 
heavy  punishment  inflicted  on  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who  approached  the  Lord  in  the 
offering  of  incense  with  strange  fire  (Lev.  x).  This  heaven-born  fire  is  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  holiness  which  reveals  itself  in  Israel.  That  God  accepts 
every  offered  gift  only  by  means  of  the  element  which  proceeds  directly  from 
Him,  is  intended  to  teach  that  every  sacrifice  which  man  makes  to  God  is  made 
perfect  only  by  being  taken  up  into  the  purifying,  sanctifying  element  of  divine  life 
(comp.  Mark  ix.  49).  The  latter,  indeed,  becomes  (Lev.  x.  2)  a  consuming  fire 
for  those  who  approach  the  Holy  One  in  a  profane  spirit.  Thus  it  is  clear  how 
the  hearth  of  God  (Isa.  xxxi.  9  ;  Ariel,  Ezek.  xliii.  15  f.)  is  not  merely  symbolical 
of  the  way  in  which  God  sanctifies  His  people,  but  also  of  His  punitive  justice, 
which  annihilates  all  that  resists  Him.  In  this  sense  Isa.  xxxiii.  14  says  :  "The 
sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid  ;  fearfulness  hatli  surprised  the  hypocrites.  Who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire?  who  among  us  shall  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings?"  (Comp.  also  Isa.  x.  17  and  §  48  on  this  passage;  Mai. 
iii.  19.) 

(1)  But  first  the  offerer  had  to  take  off  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and  to  divide  it 
"  into  its  pieces"  (Lev.  i.  6,  viii.  20)  ;  that  is.  not  to  hack  it  into  rude  lumps,  bub 
to  dissect  it  properly.  Tlie  inspection  of  the  intestines,  which  constituted  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  sacrificial  transaction  among  many  ancient  nations,  especially 
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the  Phcenicians  (comp.  Movers,  Das  Opfericcsen  der  Karthager,  p.  65),  is  entirely 
banished  from  the  Mosaic  worship. 

(3)  Even  on  the  Homeric  view,  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  vapor  of 
the  offering  in  itself,  but  the  readiness  of  man  to  honor  God  with  this  enjoyment, 
which  makes  the  offering  acceptable  ;  comp.  Niigelsbach,  Homer.  Theol.  p.  352. 


§129. 

liitual  of  the  Food- Offering. 

The  ritual  of  the  food-offering  was  very  simple.  At  those  food-offerings  which 
accompanied  the  burnt-offerings  presented  for  the  congregation,  it  is  probable — 
there  is  no  certain  command— that  the  whole  quantity  of  flour,  oil,  and  incense  was 
burnt  on  the  altar  (1).  At  free-will  food-offerings  (comp.  Lev.  ii.  and  vi.  7  ff.),  the 
offerer  brought  the  material  to  the  priest,  who  took  a  handful  of  the  flour  and  oil 
(i:fpp  S^hiO,  ii.  2,  comp.  vi.  8),  together  with  the  whole  of  the  incense,  and  burned 
it  on  the  altar.  The  name  for  the  portion  of  the  food-offering  which  was  placed 
on  the  altar,  as  well  as  for  the  incense  laid  on  the  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  7),  is 
n"j3)X,  which  is  interpreted  most  plausibly  by  the  LXX  uvrjftoawov  (Vulgate, 
memoriale),  and  thus  expresses  that  the  odor  of  the  food-offering,  when  burnt, 
was  to  bring  the  offerer  into  God's  gracious  remembrance  ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
the  offering  of  jealousy.  Num.  v.  15,  is  called  jU'  ^1^1'?  \^'^^\  ^V^}^,  which  brings 
sin  to  remembrance  (2).  The  food-offerings  accompanying  peace-offerings  will 
be  treated  of  along  with  these.— The  law  makes  no  provisions  concerning  the 
manner  of  procedure  in  the  drink  offering.  According  to  Sir.  1.  15  (17),  the  wine 
was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ;  according  to  Josephus,  A7it.  iii.  9.  4, 
around  the  altar  (and  this,  say  the  Rabbins,  after  it  had  first  been  salted).  The 
libation,  as  is  probable  a  i^riori,  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  last  act  of  the  offering 
(3). 

(1)  See  Keil,  Arehdologie,  i.  p.  255  f.;  Winer,  Eeallexilcon.^  ed.  3,  ii.  p.  494. 
The  latter  assumes  that  tlie  food-offerings  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  20  f..  Num.  vi. 
15  ff.,  viii.  8  ff.,  were  also  completely  consumed  on  the  altar.  In  the  law,  on  the 
contrary,  this  was  expressly  ]M-escribed  only  for  the  priestly  Minhha,  Lev.  vi.  18 
(comp.  §  95),  which  was  a  mntter  of  course,  since  the  person  who  made  the  offer- 
in"  was  not  to  partake  of  his  own  Minhha. 

(2)  Biihr's  explanation  of  the  n^3:X  (1st  ed.  I.e.  i.  p.  411,  ii.  p.  328)  by  "praise" 
is  supported  by  the  phrase  mri'  Di^  I'^in,  but  does  not  agree  well  with  Lev.  v.  12, 
Num.  V.  26  ;  Knobel's  rendering — rememhrnnce  =  gift,  tribute — cannot  adduce 
proof  for  the  use  of  "1?^  which  it'assumes  ;  Ewald's  interpretation,  odor,  is  quite 
destitute  of  linsfuistic  proof,  fit  has  been  accepted,  however,  by  H.  Schultz  (p. 
456),  Kohler  (i.\392  f.)",  and  Dilimann  (on  Lev.  ii.  2).  The  main  objection  urged 
against  the  explanation  in  tlie  text,  is  that  the  assumed  Aramaicizing  Iliphil  for- 
mation of  a  word  belonirinjr  to  the  ancient  sacrificial  language  is  improbable.] — 
The  remainder  of  the  Minhha  fell  to  the  priests,  and  was  to  be  consumed  in  the 
front  court  as  a  thing  most  holy — of  course  after  the  flour  mingled  with  oil  had 
been  baked  without  leaven  (Lev.  ii.  3,  10,  vi.  9  f.,  vii.  6  1). 

(3)  See  Lund,  I.e.  p.  596,  where  there  are  more  particulars. 
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3,    ON   THE    VAKIOUS   KINDS    OF   OFFERINGS   WITH   REFERENCE    TO   THEIR   PURPOSE. 

§130. 

'  Various  Kinds  of  Offerings  as  thus  distinguished. 

The  law  of  offering  distinguishes,  witli  reference  to  their  design,  four  kinds  of 
offerings, — iurnt,  'peace,  sin,  and  trespass  offerings.  The  laws  in  Lev.  i.-iii.  relate  to 
the  two  first  kinds,  which  are  referred  to  one  divine  injunction,  i.  1  ("  and  Jehovah 
called  to  Moses,-  and  said  to  him,"  etc.)  ;  between  the  two  the  regulations  for 
food-offerings  are  inserted,  because  these  stood  in  connection  with  the  animal- 
offerings  mentioned  (comp.  Num.  xv.  3  ff.).  They  stand,  however,  in  closer  con- 
nection with  the  burnt-offering,  and  therefore  follow  immediately  upon  it.  In 
chap.  iv.  f.  (again  in  close  connection,  but  traced  to  various  divine  disclosures, 
iv.  1,  V.  14,  20)  follow  those  species  of  offerings  newly  introduced  by  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  the  sin-offering  (up  to  v.  13)  and  the  trespass-offering. — By  this  grouping 
we  are  led  to  refer  the  four  kinds  of  offerings  to  two  jjrincipal  classes, — those  which 
assume  that  the  covenant  relation  is  on  the  whole  undisturbed,  and  those  that  are 
meant  to  remove  a  disturbance  which  has  entered  into  this  relation,  and  to  restore 
the  right  relation  (of  the  people  or  of  separate  individuals)  to  God.  The  latter  are 
offerings  of  atonement,  under  which  name  we  may  comprehend  both  sin-  and  tres- 
pass-offerings. If  several  offerings  were  to  be  presented  at  the  same  time,  the  offer- 
ings of  atonement  generally  preceded  the  burnt-offerings,  and  on  the  latter  the 
peace-offerings  followed.  In  respect  to  ranic  (1),  the  offering  of  atonement,  as  12'lp 
0"^7i?T)  ^  thing  most  holy  (vi.  18,  22,  vii.  1,  6,  etc.),  stands  higher  than  the  peace- 
offering,  which,  like  presented  first-fruits,  is  expressly  called  simply  I^lp,  a  holy 
thing.  But  since  the  food-offerings  also  are  called  most  holy  (ii.  3,  10,  vi.  10,  x.  12), 
the  designation  D'^'"Ji?T  '^Ip  is  probably  omitted  only  by  accident  in  speaking  of  the 
burnt-offering,  which  certainly  was  an  offering  of  the  higher  rank.  The  distinc- 
tion is  clearly  connected  with  the  partaking  of  the  offering.  Offerings  a  por- 
tion of  which  the  man  who  brings  them  receives  and  partakes  of  are  simply  holy, 
and  so  are  offerings  of  the  second  grade  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  entirely 
withdrawn  from  man's  use,  or  such  that  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  par- 
take of  them,  were  most  holy  (hence  this  designation  is  used  also  of  the  shew- 
bread).  It  is  explained  by  what  has  been  said,  why  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
kinds  of  offerings  in  Lev.  vii.  37  (2),  the  peace-offering  stands  last.  The  D"Xl7p 
there  mentioned,  the  offering  at  the  dedication  of  the  priests,  which  has  already 
been  treated  of  under  the  consecration  of  the  priests  (§  95),  was  a  modified  thank- 
offering. 

(1)  The  ritual  (§  127)  points  to  a  difference  of  rank  among  the  offerings,  by 
the  differences  in  the  manipulation  of  the  blood. 

(2)  Lev.  vii.  37 :  D'f?'7^'n  r[yh\  D'jjii^'aSi  Di^xSi  nx^snSi  nn^isS  nSi;;S. 
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(a)    THE   BURNT-OFFERING 

§  131. 

The  ordinary  name  of  the  hurnt-offering,  H^i',  is  not,  with  Ewald,  to  be  derived 
from  a  stem,  vlj/,  which  lie  supposes  to  signify  to  glow,  to  hum  (Arabic,  ala)  (in 
which  case  the  name  would  come  from  long  burning)  (1),  but  from  n"?;;,  as  is 
shown  by  the  continual  conjunction  of  the  word  witli  '<^^VJ)  ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
3'"}pn,  '^'jT\,  n^l,  are  used  of  the  other  kinds  of  offerings.  It  means  that  which 
ascends, — namely,  on  the  altar, — in  distinction  from  the  offerings  of  which  only 
portions  came  upon  the  altar.  The  interpretation  of  Bahr,  Keil,  Delitzsch  [and 
Dillmann] — "that  which  rises  upward  to  God  in  the  fire" — is  less  probable.  [?] 
The  other  name  of  this  offering,  '1^,  that  is,  the  complete  or  whole  lurnt-offering, 
occurs  only  in  poetical  passages  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10  ;  Ps.  li.  21  [19]  (2).  The  ani- 
mal sacrificed  must  (Lev.  i.),  in  accordance  with  the  high  rank  of  the  of- 
fering, be  a  male,  without  blemish,  taken  from  among  the  most  perfect  of 
the  beasts  of  sacrifice  (from  the  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats)  (3).  After  the  skin  had 
been  taken  off  (which  was  the  perquisite  of  the  priest,  vii.  8),  and  the  offal  re- 
moved, the  animal  was  wlwlJy  burnt  (p^^,  i.  9)  on  the  altar,  and  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  round  it.  On  the  food  and  drink-offerings  connected  with  the  burnt- 
offerings,  see  the  law  in  Num.  xv.  8  ff. 

In  this  offering,  the  people  and  the  individual  expressed  in  a  general  way  their 
adoration  of  Jehovah  and  their  devotion  to  him.  It  is,  as  it  has  been  suitably 
named,  the  sacrificium  latreuticum.  In  virtue  of  the  presentation  of  blood  con- 
nected with  it,  and  as  a  fire-offering  of  pleasant  odor  (HrTJ  n"!),  it  is  also  p?'<7>i- 
tiatory  (appeasing)  in  general  ;  it  serves.  Lev.  i.  3,  to  make  him  Avho  offers  it  accept- 
able before  JeTiovah  XWTV  ''JS/  lyii"")/ — indeed  in  virtue  of  tliis  acceptableness,  it 
serves  as  a  covering  or  atonement  for  the  offerer  C^D?,  ver.  4  ;  comp.  xiv.  20, 
xvi.  24).  The  law  knows  nothing  of  a  special  destination  of  the  burnt-offering 
to  atone  for  a  special  sort  of  sins. — As  the  sacrijlcium  latreuticum,  it  was  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  presented  daily  in  the  name  of  the  people  (the 
embodiment  of  morning  and  evening  prayer),  for  which  a  yearling  lamb  was 
always  used.  This  is  called  the  continual  burnt-offering  ("'"i^-'^  ^I'V).  The  law 
touching  it  is  given  as  early  as  the  organization  of  the  sanctuary  itself  (Ex.  xxix. 
38^2),  and  then  repeated  (ISTum.  xxviii.  3-8).  Every  day  was  dedicated  to  God 
by  the  "I'pi^  rhy,  and,  as  the  Rabbins  emphatically  set  forth,  was  thus  atoned 
for  ;  with  its  cessation  the  ceremonial  service  itself  is  suspended  (and  so  this  is 
regarded  as  a  great  calamity,  see  Dnn.  viii.  11).  No  time  is  set  for  the 
morning  sacrifice  (according  to  Mishnn  Tamid  iii.  2,  as  soon  as  it  became  light)  ; 
the  evening  sacrifice  is  to  be  presented  D'|"^>!n  |'3  (between  the  two  evenings), 
£x.  xxix.  39,  41.  This  expression,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  Pentateuch 
(also  in  the  Paschal  law),  has  long  been  variously  interpreted  by  the  Jews. 
According  to  the  Karaites  (who  appeal  to  Deut.  xvi.  6)  and  the  Samaritans  (like- 
wise Aben  Ezra),  it  means  the  time  between  sunset  and  total  darkness  ;  according 
to  the  Pharisees,  between  the  hour  when  tlie  sun  declines  (three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon) and  sunset  (4)  ;    while  Kimchi  and  Rashi  (and,  in  modern  times,  Hitzig) 
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say  that  sunset  was  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  evenings  (5).  The  even- 
ing sacrifice  was  intended,  Lev.  vi.  9,  to  burn  through  the  whole  night  till  the  morn- 
ing. Probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  TpJ^  ^Vi?  was  presented,  the  offering  cf 
incense,  also  presented  twice  daily,  was  kindled  on  the  inner  altar  (already 
spoken  of  in  §  117).  The  time  for  presenting  the  offering  was  also  the  hour  of 
prayer  (Dan.  ix.  21  ;  Acts.  iii.  1),  as,  generally  speaking,  it  is  likely  that  an  act 
of  prayer  was  combined  with  the  burnt-offering  (comp.  3  Chron.  xxix.  27-30). 
With  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  were  also  combined  a  food-  and  drink- 
offering  ;  between  these  two,  tradition  makes  the  high  priest's  food-offering  to 
have  been  presented,  for  which  reference  is  made  to  the  law  in  Lev.  vi.  12-lG 
(19-23)  (6)  ;  comp.  Sir.  xlv.  14  (17).— The  Sabbath,  the  new  moon,  and  the 
feasts  were  marked  by  an  increased  burnt-offering.  Num.  xxviii.  9  ff.  See  in  2 
Chron.  xxix.  27-30  a  description  of  the  form  of  the  festal  burnt-offerings  in  the 
temple  at  a  later  time  (7). — Even  strangers  who  wished  to  honor  Jehovah  might 
(Lov.  xvii.  8,  xxii.  18,  25)  offer  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  (8). 

(1)  See  Ewald,  Antiquities,  p.  47. — By  the  LXX,  n7J?  is  generally  translated 
oTionavTu^a,  sometimes  also  oXmcapwu/ia. 

(2)  The  term  ^'7^  refers  to  the  complete  burning  ;  compare  the  use  of  the  word 
for  the  priestly  Minhha,  which  was  also  to  be  completely  burnt  (Lev.  vi.  15  f.,  and 
also  Deut.  xiii.  17).  The  word  has  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  in  the 
Phanician  ritual  ;  there  it  is  a  designation  of  sacrifice  in  general,  as  is  to  be  con- 
cluded from  the  Punic  sacrificial  taL>let  found  in  Marseilles.  See  Movers,  I.e. 
p.  59  ff.  ;  Ewald,  BiM.  Jahrh.  i.  p.  211. 

(3)  So,  also,  for  the  sin-offerings  of  higher  rank,  male  animals  are  commanded 
to  be  used. — It  was  only  for  turtle-doves  and  young  pigeons  offered  by  the  poor 
that  the  sex  was  not  prescribed. 

(4)  This  was  the  practice  in  tlie  temple  ;  according  to  3IisAna  Pesacliim  v.  1,  the 
evening  offering  was  slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  eighth  hour  of  the  day  (that 
is,  about  half  past  two  o'clock),  and  offered  half  an  hour  after  the  ninth  (half  past 
three). 

(5)  As  the  evening  comprehends  the  whole  time  immediately  before  and  after 
sunset,  It  may  be  reckoned  partly  to  the  past  day  as  its  close  (comp.  Lev.  xxiii. 
32),  and  partly  to  the  next  day  as  its  beginning  ;  by  the  latter  usage,  for  example, 
Dj')"i)'P?  :i  in  1  Sam.  XXX.  17,  finds  its  explanation  (see  Thenius  on  this  passage). 
The  expression  Q!?"!;'.  is  probably  to  be  primarily  traced  to  this  division  of  the  even- 
ing, just  as  D.'"!'^]^,  properly  "  the  pair  of  lights,"  denotes  mid-day  as  the  time  before 
and  after  the  highest  position  of  the  sun  (see  Ewald,  Autf.  Lelirh.  der  TieTrr.  Sprache, 
ed.  8,  p.  475  f.).  Comp.  also  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  ii.  p.  1064  f.  [and  Dillmann  on 
Ex..  xii.  6]. 

(6)  See  Lund,  I.e.  pp.  921  and  928.— The  high  priest  had  to  offer  it  for  the 
first  time  on  the  day  of  his  anointing  (^liin  nP.!'?)  fcomp.  §  95,  note  22),  and 
then  to  offer  the  same  for  himself  every  day  (j'iT^n  i^npp,  that  is,  food-offering  in 
the  pan),  half  in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening  :  and  this  he  did  (.Josephus, 
Ant.  iii.  10.  7)  out  of  his  own  means,  presenting  it  either  himself  or  by  a  substi- 
tute. Against  the  view,  still  defended  by  Keil  {Arrhdol.  i.  p.  174  f.)  and  others, 
which  entirely  denies  the  existence  of  this  daily  Minhha  of  the  high  priest,  see 
the  exact  discussion  of  this  point  by  Thalhofer,  I.e.  p.  139  ff.  ;  comp.  Delitzsch, 
Comment,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilehretrs,  ii.  p.  8  f . 

(7)  A's  soon  as  the  act  of  offering  began,  the  choir  of  Levites  struck  up  a  psalm, 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  trumpets  of  the  priests.  During  the  whole 
service  the  assembled  congregation  stood  prnying  ;  at  the  close,  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  their  knees,  and  then  most  likely  received  the  priestly  blessing.     It 
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followed  from  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  the  burnt-offering  is  of  a  general  kind, 
that  it  was  sometimes  united  with  special  offerings.  In  acts  of  atonement  it  gen- 
erally followed  the  sin-ollering,  and  at  public  thanksgivings  and  other  festivities 
formed  a  basis  for  the  thank-offering,  etc.  ;  see  the  collection  by  Knobel  on  Lev. 
i.  8,  in  Dillmann,  p.  379  ff. 

"(8)  Comp.  Mishna  Shelcalim  vii.  6. — Especially  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  heathen  rulers  of  tl\e  Jews  caused  burnt-offerings  to  be  offered  for 
them  ;  and  Augustus  actually  instituted  a  daily  burnt-offering  of  two  lambs  and  a 
bullock  for  himself  (Philo,  leg.  ad  Caj.  §  40).  This  offering  was  a  sign  of 
acknowledgment  of  his  imperial  majesty  (comp.  Josephus,  c.  Ajk  ii.  6)  ;  and 
therefore  when,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  Jewish  war,  the  acceptance  of  any  offer- 
ing from  a  Gentile  was  declined  at  the  instigation  of  Eleazar,  the  rejection  of  tiie 
emperor's  offering  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  open  breach  with  the  Roman 
Government  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jucl.  ii.  17.  2).  Comp.  on  this  point  especially 
Lund,  I.e.  p.  634  f. 

(?;)    THE    PEACE-OFFERING. 

§  132. 

Its  NatnCi  Notion,  and  Division. 

The  name  of  this  sacrifice  (D'pStJ^n  n?7)  (1)  may  be  explained  in  a  twofold 
manner.  According  to  the  Rabbinic  view  (2),  it  is  derived  from  the  Kal  D7?', 
integer  fuit,  to  be  entire.  Hence  "'p'?!?',  Ps.  vii.  4,  he  who  is  in  a  peaceful  or 
friendly  relation  to  me.  This  makes  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  declare  that  the 
offerer  is  in  a  relation  of  integrity,  a  relation  of  peace  and  friendship  with  God. 
Accordingly  the  LXX  render  the  words  by  e'lpr/viKi)  Bvaia  and  sometimes  by 
ouTijpLov,  the  Vulgate  by  sacrificia  pacifiat  (3),  moderns  by  j)e((,ce-  or  tJiank-offering. 
That  such  an  idea  is  at  all  events  included  in  that  of  the  peace-offering,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  these  sacrifices  appear  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sin-offerings,  the  latter  (as  also  burnt-offerings)  are  to  be  offered  first  ; 
comp.  Lev.  ix.  18,  Num.  vi.  10,  etc.  Thus  the  peace-offering  is  manifestly  a 
declaration  that  a  relation  of  perfect  peace  between  Jehovah  and  the  offerer  is 
restored  by  means  of  the  atonement  effected.  A  second  explanation  of  the  ex- 
pression (4),  however,  refers  it  to  the  Piel  0717,  to  compciisate,  to  which  the  noun 
ulV)  is  said  to  be  related  in  the  same  manner  as  "i?3,  atonement,  to  "ii)3  (5). 
In  support  of  this  explanation,  it  may  be  advanced  that  the  Piel  Dyiy  is  the 
technical  term  for  the  act  of  offering  this  sacrifice,  for  it  is  frequently  used  in 
combination  with  D")"JJ  (vows,  which  are  a  kind  of  D'oV^)'  Deut.  xxiii.  22, 
etc.,  and  also  with  nmn  (offerings  of  thanksgiving),  Ps.  Ivi.  13  ;  nay,  in  IIos. 
xiv.  2,  to  offer  calves  as  peace-offerings  is  called  D"!3  oW.  Care  must,  however, 
be  taken,  if  this  derivation  is  adopted,  not  to  limit  the  ^"^^p  to  the  specific 
notion  of  the  thank-offering,  for  the  former  not  only  include  the  sacrijicia  euclia- 
ristica,  but  undoubtedly  also  the  sacrijicia  impetratoria,  the  supplicatory  offerings  ; 
for  which  reason  peace-offerings  are  offered,  e.g.  1  Sam.  xiii.  9,  before  commencing 
a  battle,  and  Judg.  xx.  2C»,  xxi.  4,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25,  when  public  misfortunes  had 
been  suffered.  Hence  the  Cn'd  must  be  understood  in  a  more  general  sense  as  a 
return  not  only  for  some  benefit  already  obtained,  but  also  for  one  still  desired  ; 
in  short,  as  a  testimony  that  to  God  alone  are  w^e  indebted  for  whatever  we 
receive  or  hope  for  (6).     These  offerings  were  called  D'H^J  Q^^l  signifying  to 
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slay  with  reference  to  eating),  because  a  sacrificial  repast  was  one  of  their 
essential  elements,  while  the  consumption  of  the  entire  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
was  peculiar  to  the  burnt-offering.  In  the  Pentateuch  this  narrower  use  of 
n^T  is  adhered  to,  the  word  being  never  there  used  of  an  atoning  sacrifice  ;  nor 
can  such  usage  be  proved  of  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (7), 
for  in  Ps.  li.  18  the  thank-offerings  of  the  justified  (Hupfeld,  Hengstenberg, 
Delitzsch)  are  sjioken  of.  (Moreover,  for  blood-guiltiness,  no  sin-offering  could 
be  brought.) 

With  respect  also  to  the  division  of  the  peace-offerings,  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained,  since  the  chief  passage  on  this  matter.  Lev.  vii.  11  sqq.,  admits 
of  different  interpretations.  According  to  Hengstenberg  {Evang.  Kirchenzeitung, 
1853,  p.  134),  the  term  used,  ver.  13  sq.,  HTri";^  n^I  (sacrifice  of  thanksgiving, 
A. v.),  does  not  designate  one  kind  of  peace-offering,  but  is  another  name  for 
the  whole  species,  and  indicates  the  emotions  which  are  expressed  by  these  sac- 
rifices. Hence  there  would  be  only  two  kinds  of  peace-offerings  (comp.  xxii.  18, 
21),  viz.  D'"1"1^  and  ^12"1J  both  being  ITjin  (on  account  of  thankfulness),  comp. 
Ps.  liv.  8,  Ivi.  13,  cvi.  18.  This  view  makes  it  impossible  to  understand  the  injunc- 
tion concerning  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice.  Lev.  vii.  15  in  its  relation  with  16-18,  in 
its  natural  meaning.  Besides,  it  must  be  observed  that  a  H^T,  differing  from  the 
D'^np  and  J^^^l^,  is  also  mentioned  xxiii.  37  and  Deut.  xii.  6.  According  to  the 
usttal  and  correct  view,  three  kinds  are  distinguished  in  the  above-cited  passage  of 
Leviticus,  viz.  1,  nnin  nDT  (or,  as  it  is  called,  vers.  13  and  15,  D'p'7^  rin'in  nni), 
the  thank  or  praise  offering ;  3,  "i"'^  the  vow  ;  and  3,  HDl^,  the  free-will 
offering.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  thank-offering  and  the  two 
others  can  hardly  be  so  defined  (as  by  Ewald,  Antiquities  of  Israel,  p.  53)  as  to 
make  the  latter  a  sacrifice  of  greater  solemnity  and  excellence  because  of  the 
psalms  and  hymns  with  which  the  singers  and  musicians  accompanied  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  probably  this  :  the  T^^^\^^\  n^f.  being  offered  without  having 
been  previously  promised  for  some  benefit  received,  and  thus  referring  to  a  favor 
not  already  supplicated  (8),  was  the  highest  among  the  D'DTl^.  The  vow,  "1"1J, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  ])romised  offering  usually  presented  after  the  reception  of 
some  benefit  previously  entreated  ;  yet  the  one  making  a  promise  might  connect 
an  offering  immediately  with  his  prayer,  and  it  would  fall  under  this  species ; 
but  the  "11^  always  refers  to  something  distinctly  prayed  for.  And  lastly,  the 
n31J  is  every  free  gift  for  which  there  was  no  other  occasion  than  the  will  of 
the  offerer,  whom  his  heart  impelled  to  show  his  thankful  sense  of  all  the  bless- 
ings which  the  goodness  of  God  had  bestowed  on  him.  Comp.  especially  Deut. 
xvi.  10  ;  and  in  explanation  of  the  expression,  Ex.  xxxv.  39  (OriN  D^b  IllJ  I^K) 
and  XXV,  3  Q^^  =IJ3T  T^N).  The  H^n^,  of  which  a  general  feeling  of  love  to  God 
is  the  impelling  cause,  would  thus  be  contrasted  not  merely  with  the  obligation 
laid  upon  the  offerer  by  a  vow,  but  also  with  sacrifices  occasioned  by  some  special 
benefit  (9).  In  the  two  first  kinds,  the  precepts  concerning  the  unblemished 
nature  of  the  victim  were  to  be  observed,  the  requirements  being,  according  to 
Lev.  xxii.  33,  less  strict  in  tlie  case  of  the  n3"l^  (10). 

(1)  A  single  offering  of  this  kind  is  thus  designated  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
singular  071^  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  Amos  v.  33. 
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(2)  Embraced,  among  recent  writers,  especially  by  Neumann,  Sacra  N.  T.  sal- 
utaria,  1854,  p.  18  sqq. 

(3)  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  latter  translation  is  that  it  makes  it 
appear  as  if  peace  were  not  made  with  God  until  this  sacrifice  was  offered,  while 
in  fact  the  offering  presupposes  that  this  peace  already  exists,  and  is  intended 
only  to  confirm  and  strengthen  it.  [Dillmann  on  Lev.  iii.  1  objects  to  this  expla- 
nation, at  least  to  the  turn  of  the  thought  as  conveying  a  contrast  with  sin- 
and  trespass-offerings,  that  the  name  could  not  have  originally  had  this  signifi- 
cation, because  the  D'P/E/,  both  in  fact  and  in  name,  were  much  older  than  the 
sin-offering.  From  the  added  chmse,  "  which  he  shall  bring  near  to  Jehovah,"  or 
"which  are  for  .Jehovah,"  he  infers  tliat  there  must  have  been  other  "1^1  which 
were  not  for  .Jehovah,  and  consequently  not  offerings,  and  so  feels  obliged  to 
understand  the  words  as  originally  expressing  a  repast  of  peace  and  friendship.] 

(4)  This  view  has  recently  been  advocated  by  Jlofmann  ;  comp.  his  apt  remaiks 
in  liis  Sehriftheweis,  ii.  2d  ed.  p.  227,  and  by  Knobcl  on  Lev.  iii.  1. 

(5)  On  the  frequent  coincidence  in  meaning  of  nouns  derived  from  the  Kal, 
with  the  Piel  of  their  verb,  comp.  Ewald,  Ausf.  Lehrb.  der  Ilehr.  Spraclte.  §  150/'. 

(())  Just  as  in  the  Psalms  God  is  frequently  thanked  beforehand  for  help 
which  is  expected,  and  as  Q'JO/ti',  Dl7?/,  Jsa.  i.  23,  Mic.  vii.  3,  signifies  a  re- 
muneration to  the  judge  for  some  favor  to  be  granted  (comp.  Hofmann,  ih).  But 
even  in  this  view  of  the  DT^  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  offering 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  friendly  relation  between  God  and  the  offerer,  and 
is  intended  to  express  his  thankfulness  for  manifestations  of  Divine  goodness 
bestowed  or  to  be  bestowed  on  account  of  this  relation. 

(7)  In  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  n3I  is  occasionally  used  in  a 
wider  sense,  signifying  sometimes  (especially  when  combined  with  HP^P)  bloody 
sacrifices  in  general,  sometimes  such  sacrifices  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Hyj?. 
Still,  the  examples  adduced  by  Gusset,  Lex.  Hehr.  ed.  2,  415,  Neumann,  p.  7  ff, 
and  others,  require  much  sifting,  and  many  passages  where  the  wider  meaning 
has  been  assumed  refer  only  to  the  WOl"^.  [So  e.g.  as  the  connection  shows,  in 
Jer.  vii.  22,  comp.  21  and  xvii.  26.] 

(8)  Properly  a  sacrifice  of  confession  (according  to  the  original  meaning 
of  nniri),  of  grateful  acknowledgment  for  Divine  favors  as  undeserved  as  they 
were  unexpected. 

(9)  These  distinctions  are,  for  want  of  more  exact  definitions,  comparatively  con- 
jectural. 

(10)  Even  animals  with  limbs  abnormally  long  or  short  might  be  offered.  Free- 
will offerings  of  money  for  the  repair  of  the  sanctuary  and  its  vessels  were  also 
reckoned  among  the  ^1^1^  in  their  wider  sense  (Ex.  xxv.  2,  xxxv.  21).  The  only 
remark  to  be  made  on  the  material  of  the  peace-offering  is  that  cattle,  sheep,  or 
goats  of  loth  sexes  might  be  used  (Lev.  iii.  fi),  though  even  here  preference  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  males  (comp.  such  passages  as  ix.  4,  18,  Num.  vii.  17  sqq.), 
and  that  pigeons  are  never  mentioned.  The  peace-offering  was,  like  the  burnt- 
offering,  accompanied  by  a  food-aud  a  drink-offering,  for  it  is  evident  from  Num. 
XV.  3  that  what  is  prescribed  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  Lev.  vii. 
12,  ajiplies  also  to  the  other  two  kinds. 


§133. 

The  Ritual  of  the  Peace- Offering. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  peace-offering,  the  proceedings  were,  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  identical  with  those  practised  at  the  burnt- 
offering  (comp.  Lev.  iii.  2),  except  that,  as  already  remarked,  §  126,  tlie  slaying 
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of  the  animal  was  not  restricted  to  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  proceeding  essential]}'  differing  from  the  ritual  of  the  burnt-offering  took 
place  after  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood.  The  whole  animal  was  not  placed  upon 
the  altar,  but  the  fat  alone  was  removed  at  the  cutting  up  of  the  animal  and 
afterward  burnt  (Lev.  iii.  3-5,  9-11,  14-16,  ix.  19  sq.).  This  fat  consisted,  in 
the  case  of  oxen  and  goats,  of  four,  in  that  of  sheep,  of  five  parts.  The  fat 
interspersed  in  the  flesh  was  not  sacrificed,  and  the  prohibition  of  fat  as  food 
relates  only  to  these  separable  portions  (Lev.  vii.  23-25).  The  reason  for  burning 
these  fatty  portions  on  the  altar  was  that  they  were  regarded  as  the  choice  parts 
of  the  animal.  After  the  removal  of  the  fat,  the  offerer  of  a  private  peace-offer- 
ing was  to  bring  with  his  own  hand  not  only  this,  but  also  the  wave-breast  (nj.ri) 
(1)  and  the  right  PiU'  (according  to  the  general  view — LXX,  jipaxiuv  ;  Vulgate, 
armus — the  right  shoulder,  therefore  a  fore  leg ;  according  to  Knobel,  the  right 
hind  leg,  the  right  thigh)  to  the  priest  as  a  heave-offering  (Lev.  vii.  29-34).  This 
brings  us  to  discuss  the  ceremony  of  the  waving  or  swinging  (^■?0,  "^P^^^),  as 
well  as  the  question,  what  relation  this  had  to  that  of  heaving  (O'lri,  n:onri).  Be- 
sides the  case  just  mentioned,  the  former  occurred  also  at  the  peace-offerings 
enjoined  at  the  consecration  of  priests  (Lev.  vii.  29-34)  and  the  dedication  of 
Nazarites  (Num.  vi.  20),  at  the  jealousy-offering  (ver.  25),  at  the  trespass-offering 
of  the  lejier  (Lev.  xiv.  12),  at  the  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  new  grain  at  the  Pass- 
over, and  the  loaves  of  first-ripe  grain  and  peace-offering  lambs  at  the  Feast  of 
"Weeks  (2),  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  which  coincides  with  the  intimations 
given  in  Ex.  xxix.  24,  Lev.  viii.  27,  etc.,  it  consisted  in  the  priest's  laying  the 
matter  to  be  waved  upon  the  hands  of  the  offerer  (3),  placing  his  hands  under 
those  of  the  latter,  and  moving  them  in  a  horizontal  direction — backward  and 
forward,  according  to  the  Talmud  (i<'3:?1  '^'/'I'O),  and  also  toward  the  right  and 
left,  that  is,  toward  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  according  to  some  later 
Rabbins.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  transaction,  in  the  simpler  form  in  which  the 
Talmud  describes  it,  no  doubt  can  exist,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  waving 
took  place  almost  exclusively  in  the  case  of  such  portions  of  sacrifices  as  were 
allotted  to  the  priests  as  a  gift  from  Jehovah  (4).  The  swinging  forward  evidently 
denoted  the  presentation  of  the  gift  to  God, — it  was  a  declaration  in  action  that 
it  properly  belonged  to  Him  ;  while  the  moving  it  backward  again  indicated  that 
God  on  His  part  returned  the  gift,  and  assigned  it  to  the  priest.  In  the  view 
connected,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  Rabbinical  explanation,  according  to 
which  the  ceremony  is  said  to  allude  to  the  universal  government  of  God,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  such  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  omnipresence  (as 
Sykes,  Ueber  die  Opfei\  edited  by  Semler,  pp.  36,  54,  designates  the  wave-offering) 
shcmld  take  place  just  with  those  portions  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  relin- 
quished to  the  priests  (5).  We  next  proceed  to  the  heaving,  which  also,  according 
to  most  of  the  Rabbins,  who  are  followed  in  this  respect  by  many  modern  writers, 
particularly  by  Kurtz,  was  a  special  ceremony,  a  moving  upward  and  downward 
of  portions  of  the  sacrifice  with  reference  to  the  God  who  rules  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  In  some  instances  combined  with  the  wave-offering,  in  others  practised 
independently,  viz.  in  the  case  of  those  portions  of  a  sacrifice  which  were  burnt 
as  exclusively  belonging  to  God,  the  memorial  (asJcara,  of  the  meat-offering  and 
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the  fat,  Lev.  ii.  9,  iv.  8,  10,  etc.),  whence  it  has  been  remarked  that,  generally 
speaking,  heaving  and  burning  appear  in  combination.  The  ceremony  of  heaving 
likewise  took  place  with  the  above-named  heave-shoulder  (piti'  nonriH).-  But 
though  unquestionably  a  separate  ceremony  of  heaving  occurs  in  the  later  Jeickh 
ritual,  this  cannot  ie  fjointed  out  in  the  Pentateuch  (6).  Especially  is  it  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  passages  on  sacrifice,  O'ln  is  never  combined  with  n|n'-7t<,  or,  as  ^'JH 
is,  with  T\Y\]  ':£)S,  but  with  niH''?  (we  also  meet  with  Hin;  nnnri,  the  heave  be- 
longing to  Jehovah),  and  that  the  |P  partitive  is  generally  used  with  the  woid, 
to  specify  from  what  whole  the  heave  is  to  be  taken  (comp.  Lev.  ii.  9,  iv.  8,  10, 
vi.  8,  etc.)  (7).  The  expression  nprnj^,  moreover,  elsewhere  signifies  nothing  else 
than  what  is  taken  away,  what  is  separated  from  the  whole  to  be  offered  to  the 
Lord.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  of  the  first-born,  the  tenth,  the  devoted,  the  Lord's 
share  of  the  spoil  (Num.  xv.  19  sq.,  xviii.  11  sq.,  xxxi.  41,  etc.),  the  word  denot- 
ing in  general  the  sacred  tribute  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  13  ;  Num.  v.  9).  This 
meaning  is  also  suitable  in  the  passages  concerning  sacrifice  ;  nor  are  we  obliged 
in  a  single  instance  to  accept  a  special  ceremony  of  heaving.  Thus  np^liri  pity 
also  is  the  shoulder  or  thigh,  which,  after  the  Lord  has  received  His  part  and 
relinquished  the  breast  of  it  to  the  priest,  is  relinquished  or  taken  off  on  the  part 
of  the  offerer  in  favor  of  the  officiating  priest.— After  the  separation  of  the  wave- 
breast,  the  rest  of  the  flesh  was  the  portion  of  the  offerers,  to  be  used  by  them  as 
a  sacrificial  feast  in  the  sanctuary,  in  which  all  the  members  of  their  families  and 
other  guests  might  participate.  Levitical  cleanness  was  indispensable  in  all  who 
ate  of  the  sacrifices  ;  any  one  who  should,  in  spite  of  any  uncleanness  he  might 
have  incurred,  eat  thereof,  was  to  be  cut  off.  In  the  case  of  the  thank-offering, 
the  flesh  was  to  be  consumed  on  the  same  day  (vii.  15,  xxii.  29  sq.)  ;  in  that  of 
other  sacrifices,  on  the  second  at  farthest ;  if  any  remained  till  the  third  day,  it 
was  to  be  burned  (vii.  16  sq.,  xix.  6  sq.)  (8).  The  signification  of  this  sacrificial 
repast  was  not  (as  Biihr,  Si/mhoUJc,  1st  ed.  ii.  p.  374,  and  others  suppose),  tluit 
Jehovah,  as  proprietor  of  the  flesh  which  was  offered,  was  the  host,  and  they 
who  fed  thereon  His  guests  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  God  who  conde- 
scended to  be  the  guest  of  the  offerer,  receiving  the  breast  as  His  portion  of 
honor,  and  then  relinquishing  it  to  His  servant  the  priest.  Thus  the  repast  was 
a  pledge  of  the  Uessed  fellowsldp  into  which  He  would  enter  with  His  people  among 
whom  He  dwelt  (9).  It  was  also  to  be  a  lovefeast,  at  which,  besides  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  the  Levites  (Deut.  xii.  18)  and  (as  prescribed,  Deut.  xvi.  11, 
in  the  case  of  the  peace-offerings  at  Pentecost)  the  needy  were  to  find  refresh- 
ment. Niggardliness  was  prevented  by  the  prohibition  of  a  longer  keeping  of 
the  flesh  ;  still,  the  principal  reason  of  the  injunction  to  consume  it  before  the 
third  day,  may  have  lain  in  the  likelihood  of  corruption  taking  place.  In  the 
thank-offering,  the  highest  kind  of  peace-offering,  the  danger  of  impurity  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  most  carefully. 

(1)  "  The  breast,  which  in  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  is  called  the  brisket,  consists 
mostly  of  gristly  fat,  and  is  one  of  tlie  best-flavored  portions"  (Knobel). 

(2)  In  the  case  both  of  the  last  named  and  of  the  trespass-offering  lamb  of  the 
leper,  it  took  place  with  the  whole  animal  hefore  it  was  slain. 

(3)  With  respect  to  this  part  of  the  transaction,  the  LXX  denote  it  by  hKindivai, 
ETildefxa. 
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(4)  This  refers  also,  according  to  Num.  viii.  19,  to  the  wave  of  the  Levites. — 
Od  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony,  Lev.  viii.  25  sq.,  see  §  95. 

(5)  Compare  on  this  point  especially  Keil,  ArcluBol.  i.  p.  253. 

(6)  In  this  respect,  with  Dillmann,  I  entirely  coincide  with  Knobel  on  Lev.  vii. 
.33,  in  opposition  to  Kurtz.  Comp.  also  on  this  point,  Keil,  Archceol.  p.  244  sq.  ; 
Gesenius,  too,  who  in  his  Thesaurus,  ii.  p.  8G6,  embraced  the  usual  view,  subse- 
quently renounced  it,  iii.  p.  1277. 

(7)  The  p  D'lr',  Lev.  ii.  9,  corresponds  with  the  p  ]*?p  of  ver.  2,  and  the 
"iDin,  in  vers.  31  and  35,  with  the  m.in  in  Lev.  iv.  10. 

(8)  This  was  also  prescribed  with  resjiect  to  such  flesh  of  sacrifices  as  had  come 
in  contact  with  anything  unclean  (Lev.  vii.  19).  The  fact  that  the  peace-offering 
terminated  in  a  repast  ex2)lains  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  Lev.  vii.  13, 
besides  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  meat-offering,  leavened  bread  was  also  to  be 
offered,  wliich,  however,  was  not  laid  on  the  altar,  but  was  simply  eaten  with  the 
flesh  at  the  ensuing  meal.  It  is  utterly  unnecessary  to  understand  the  passage  as 
declaring  that  the  unleavened  meat-offering  itself  was  offered  upon  a  layer  of 
leavened  bread.     See  Knobel  and  Dillmann  on  the  passage. 

(9)  It  is  self-evident  that  cleanness  was  exacted  of  all  participators  in  such  an 
act  of  communion  ;  its  opposite  would  have  been  an  act  of  flagrant  contempt  on 
the  part  of  the  invited  guests,  hence  the  threat  of  severe  punishment,  Lev. 
xil.  20  f. 

§  134. 

Of  Votes  (1). 

The  idea  of  the  voio  extends  much  farther  than  to  those  vowed  sacrifices 
properly  so  called  (discussed  in  §  132).  For  the  \ow  positive,  the  promise  to  dedi- 
cate something  to  God  may  refer  not  merely  to  a  sacrifice,  but  to  the  dedication  of 
some  other  object ;  and  besides  this,  there  is  the  vow  negative,  the  promise  to 
renounce  some  act  or  enjoyment  for  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  only  with  reference  to 
the  positive  vow  that  the  word  lip  is  used  in  the  law  (with  the  exception  of  Num. 
vi.  5),  while  the  negative  vow  (the  forswearing,  as  it  had  been  called,  in  opposi- 
tion to  swearing)  is  designated  by  "iDN  or  1D^,  obligatio  (Num.  xxx.  3  sq.),  or 
more  fully  by  ^^}  riij;?7  ~IDX  nj-!?^  (ver.  14). — The  positive  vow  first  api:)ears  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  Gen.  xxviii.  20-22,  as  a  promise  to  erect  a  place  of  worship, 
and  might  extend  to  persons,  even  the  person  of  the  vower,  to  animals  and  to 
lands.  Persons  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (thus  Hannah 
vowed  her  son,  1  Sam.  i.  11)  ;  and  it  is  probably  on  this  ground  that  the  circum- 
stance of  women  being  employed  in  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  22 
(2))  is  to  be  explained.  Persons  and  lands  might,  unclean  animals  must,  be  re- 
deemed at  an  appointed  valuation — see  the  law.  Lev.  xxvii.  1-25  (3)  ;  clean 
animals,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had  been  vowed,  were  always  to  be  sacrificed 
(ver.  9  sq.).  Of  course  that  which  was  already  due  to  God  (ver.  26)  could  not 
become  the  subject  of  a  vow,  neither  could  aught  connected  with  crime  or  infamy  ; 
comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  18  (4).  Anything  which  hvidi  fallen  under  the  curse  could  only 
be  the  subject  of  the  D"}n.  This  word  signifies  "  a  being  cut  off,"  i.e.  from  the 
ordinary  connection  of  life  ;  for  to  be  subjected  to  the  Hherem,  the  vow  of 
extermination,  is  to  have  forfeited  existence.  The  Hherem  might  be  carried  into 
execution  either  in  consequence  of  a  Divine  command  or  of  a  special  kind  of  vow, 
the  VOID  of  devotion  ;  comp.,  as  the  chief  passage  on  this  subject.  Lev.  xxvii.  28  sq. 
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Xothing  devoted  could  be  redeemed.  If  the  vow  related  to  anything  livino-,  it 
must  be  put  to  death  ;  lands  which  had  been  devoted  were  irredeemable  and 
unsalable,  the  priests  having  the  right  of  i)ossession,  see  ver.  21.  Of  course  this 
vow,  the  Hherem,  might  not  be  arbitrarily  vowed,  otherwise  the  laws  of  imj^re- 
cation  would  have  been  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  other  laws.  Only  (as  may 
be  inferred  from  Ex.  xxii.  19,  Deut.  xiii.  16)  that  which  had  incurred  the  judg- 
ment due  to  idolatry  could  be  thus  placed  under  the  ban.  Hence  the  vow  of 
extermination  must  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  zeal  for  JehovaWs  honor. 

Among  vows  of  abstinence,  the  most  usual  was  that  oi  fasting,  which,  except  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  27,  of  which  hereafter,  §  140),  was 
quite  voluntary,  and  therefore  often  appears  as  the  expression  of  penitence  (comp. 
e.g.  1  Sam.  vii.  6,  Joel  ii.  12,  etc.),  or  of  mourning  in  general.  It  is  not  till  after 
the  captivity  that  we  meet  with  various  other  annual  fasts  (of  which  hereafter). 
The  Pentateuch  makes  use  of  the  ex2:)ression  ^^}  i^''i5>!,  to  afflict  the  soul  (compare, 
besides  the  already  quoted  passages.  Num.  xxx.  14),  for  fasting,  in  which  the 
special  significance  of  fasting  is  expressed  ;  some  indulgence,  otherwise  allowable, 
must  be  denied  to  the  natural  will,  to  testify  to  the  earnestness  of  its  penitence 
and  grief.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  moral  spirit  of  Mosaism,  that  it  strictly 
forbids  all  unnatural  austerities,  such  as  maiming  or  mutilating  the  limbs,  brand- 
ing, and  the  like  (Lev.  xix.  28  ;  Deut.  xiv.  1  sq.,  xxiii.  2  sq.),  for  it  is  said,  Deut. 
xiv.  1  sq.,  "  Thou  art  a  holy  people."  (Eunuchs  were  on  this  account  excluded 
from  the  congregation.) 

The  permission  of  vows  is  best  imderstood  in  its  subjective  aspect,  from  the 
educational  standpoint  of  the  law.  To  be  bound  by  au  oath  might  support  the 
weakness  and  fickleness  of  the  natural  will,  and  give  energy  to  a  prayer  or  a 
resolution.  Still  a  vow  was  never  regarded  as  specially  meritorious.  "If  thou 
shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  unto  thee,"  Deut.  xxiii.  22.  Of  course,  if 
a  vow  were  once  made,  its  performance  was  strictly  insisted  on,  Num.  xxx.  3, 
Deut.  xxiii.  22-24  (5)  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  enacted  that  the  vow  of  a 
daughter  in  her  father's  house,  or  of  a  wife,  was  only  binding  if  her  father  or 
husband  confirmed  it  by  silence.  Inconsiderate  vows  are  expressly  reproved, 
Prov.  XX.  25,  and  Eccl.  v.  3-5.  The  heathen  view  of  a  vow,  as  forming  a  kind 
of  compact  with  the  Deity,  by  means  of  which  a  claim  upon  Divine  interposition 
was  acquired  on  the  part  of  him  who  makes  it,  may  indeed  be  found  in  the  form 
of  the  Old  Testament  vow  (if  thou  doest  so  to  me,  I  will  do  so  and  so)  from  Gen. 
xxviii.  20  sq.  onward  ;  but  the  notion  that  God  will  be  influenced  to  grant  a 
petition  hy  an  external  performance  as  such,  is  opposed,  Ps.  Ixvi.  18,  by  the 
words,  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me,"  after  the 
fulfilment  of  vows  had  been  previously  spoken  of,  vers.  13-15  ;  while  in  Ps.  1. 
14,  also,  the  offering  of  thanksgiving  is  regarded  as  the  right  fulfilment  of  vows  (6). 

(1)  Comp.  my  article,  "  Gelilbde  bei  den  Hebriiern,"  in  Herzog  ;  also,  Riehm 
in  his  Handicdrterl)uch. 

(2)  The  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  however,  is  not  to  be  included  here 
(comp.  §  159).  On  the  Nethinim,  whose  origin  was  undoubtedly  a  different  one, 
see  §  166. 

(3)  For  persons,  the  price  of  redemption  differed  according  to  age  and  sex  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  poor,  it  was  also  determined  according  to  jjroperty,  Lev.  xxvii.  1-8.  For 
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iincleaa  animals,  houses,  and  hereditary  land,  the  price  was  determined  by  tlie 
I)riests  (in  hereditary  lands,  according  to  the  probable  value  of  the  crops  until  the 
year  of  jubilee).  Upon  redemption,  however,  a  fifth  was  added  to  the  estimated 
value. 

(4)  By  the  ^jz-Zce  of  a.  clog,  Dent,  xxiii.  18  (which  was  not  to  be  brought  into 
tlie  sanctuary),  the  connection  undoubtedly  requires  us  to  understand  the  pay 
obtained  by  unnatural  practices,  by  the  D'V'7p,  ver.  17  (such  vows  occurring  in 
heathendom). 

(5)  The  passages  cited  are  usually  so  interpreted  as  to  make  a  vow  of  no  force 
till  uttered  hy  the  lips.  Certainly,  till  this  was  the  case,  it  could  not  come  under 
legal  control.  In  other  respects,  however,  we  are  not  justified  in  thus  pressing 
the  expression  ;  and  the  view  that  a  vow,  e.g.  like  Hannah's,  1  Sam.  i.  lo,  was 
not  binding,  would  be  quite  opposed  to  the  moral  spirit  of  Mosaism. 

(G)  To  these  simple  enactments  of  the  law,  the  Mishna  has  added,  in  the  treat- 
ise Nedarim,  abundant  casuistry,  especially  with  respect  to  the  forms  in  which 
the  vow  might  be  pronounced,  and  the  degree  in  whicli  the  different  forms  were 
binding.  See  the  article  quoted,  p.  789,  where  also  the  New  Testament  passages, 
Matt.  XV.  5,  Mark  vii.  11,  are  considered.  On  the  notorious  Kol  Nidre,  see  the 
article  in  Herzog. 

§  135. 

Nazaritlsin  (1). 

The  most  important  vow,  r)  iieyalt]  ehx'i,  as  Philo  calls  it  {de  ebriet.  §  1),  was 
that  of  Nazaritism.  The  name  ~\^]\  from  1TJ,  to  separate  (2),  denotes  this  vow  as 
one  of  abstinence  (3).  The  Nazarite,  however,  is  one  who  separates  himself  \f\i\\  a  pos- 
itive purpose  of  consecration  to  Jehovali  (njir'?  "^'jn^,  Num.  vi.  2,  comp.  ver.  5). 
The  law  of  Nazaritism,  Num.  vi.  1-21,  treats  only  of  a  temporary  and  evidently  a 
voluntary  assumption  of  this  vow,  and  not  of  i\.  p)erp)etual  Nazaritism  like  that  of 
Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist,  imposed  on  them  from  birth  (4).  It  di- 
rects that  the  Nazarite  (or  Nazaritess)  shall,  during  the  time  of  his  consecration, 
in  the  first  place,  renounce  the  use  of  wine  and  every  other  intoxicating  drink,  also 
of  vinegar  prepared  from  such  drinks,  and  all  solutions  of  grape  juice,  and  even 
of  all  that  proceeds  from  the  vine,  down  to  the  kernels  and  husks  ;  secondly, 
that  he  shall  let  his  hair  grow,  so  that  no  razor  shall  come  upon  his  head  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  he  shall  not  make  himself  unclean  by  approaching  a  dead  body, 
not  even  that  of  his  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister.  For  the  rest,  he  was  not 
commanded  to  withdraw  from  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  nor  does  the  law 
of  the  Nazarite  speak  of  an  obligation  to  celibacy  ;  for  which  reason  the  Roman 
Catholic  view,  which  sees  in  Nazaritism  a  type  of  monachism,  is  irrelevant.  The 
usual  and  at  the  same  time  shortest  duration  of  this  vow  of  Nazaritism  amounted, 
according  to  subsequent  enactment  {Mishna  Nasir,  i.  3,  comp.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
15.  Ij,  to  thirty  days.  Of  these  three  prohibitions,  the  two  first  appear,  Judg. 
xiii.  4  sq.,  as  binding  on  the  perpetual  Nazarite  ;  in  1  Sam.  i.  11  only  the  second, 
in  Luke  i.  15  only  the  first  is  mentioned.  If  a  Nazarite,  during  the  period  of  his 
ccmsecration,  became  unclean  by  means  of  death  unexpectedly  occurring  near  him, 
he  was,  according  to  Num.  vi.  9,  to  shave  his  head  on  the  appointed  day  of  liis 
purification,  viz.  the  seventh,  comp.  xix.  11  sq.  Then  on  the  eighth  day  he  was 
to  bring  two  tiirtles  or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering,  the  other  for  a 
burnt-offering,  for  the  priest  to  make  an  atonement  for  him.     After  this  he  was 
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to  hallow  his  head  afresh,  and  without  reckoDing  the  former  days,  to  begin  anew 
period  of  consecration,  by  bringing  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  trespass-offering. 
When  the  period  of  his  vow  had  expired,  the  Nazarite  was  to  olfer  a  threefold  sacri- 
fice, viz.  a  male  lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  burnt-ofl:"ering,  an  ewe-lamb  of  the 
fiist  year  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace-offering  ;  to  these  was  to  be 
added  a  basket  of  unleavened  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  anoint- 
ed with  oil,  together  with  a  food-and  a  drink-offering.  His  hair  was  then  shorn 
at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  and  cast  into  the  fire  of  the  peace-offering.  Finally, 
the  priest  took  the  sodden  shoulder  of  the  ram,  together  with  a  cake  and  a  wafer 
from  the  basket,  put  them  upon  the  hands  of  the  Nazarite,  and  waved  them  as  a 
wave-offering  before  the  Lord.  These  portions  were  allotted  to  the  priest  besides 
the  wave-breast  and  heave-shoulder,  which,  as  in  all  peace-offerings,  were  his  due. 
Nazaritism  (an  acquaintance  with  which  is  presupposed  in  Num.  vi.)  may  per- 
haps rest  upon  some  old  national  customs,  but  this  cannot  be  definitely  asserted. 
Its  derivation  by  Spencer  {De  leg.  Jiehr.  iii.  6.  1),  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Entimirf  der 
typischen  Oottcsgdahrtheit,  2d  ed.  p.  52),  and  others  from  Egypt,  is  founded  on 
the  myth  of  Osiris  (Diodor.  Sic.  i.  18)  (5),  as  is  also  the  notice  i.  83,  according  to 
which  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  take  upon  themselves  a  similar  vow  dur- 
ing the  maladies  of  their  children.  The  custom,  however,  was  not  specifically 
Egyptian,  the  votive  offering  of  the  hair  being  found  among  other  ancient  nations, 
especially  before  the  undertaking  of  a  dangerous  journey  (G).  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  Nazaritism,  its  signification  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the 
Old  Testament  itself.  Thus  much  is  certain  from  Num.  vi.,  that  Nazaritism  con- 
templated a  consecration  of  the  ivhole  'being.  Of  what  character,  then,  was  this 
consecration  ?  According  to  Vilmar,  the  first  and  second  requirements,  the  avoid- 
ing of  wine — the  culture  of  the  vine  being  a  symbol  of  civilization — and  the 
omission  of  cutting  the  hair,  denote  the  separation  of  the  Nazarite  from  that  pro- 
fane civilization  which  endangers  man's  original  relation  to  Jehovah.  It  is, 
however,  far  more  likely,  as  Philo  (comp.  de  met.  §  13)  and  Maimonides  {Mure 
Nebochim,  iii.  48)  have  already  inferred,  that  they  point  to  the  relation  between  the 
Kazarite  vow  and  the  commands  imp)osed  upo7i  the  priesthood.  The  first  requirement 
corresponds  with  the  prohibition  (Lev.  x.  9  sq.)  of  the  use  of  wine  to  priests 
during  the  time  of  their  administration,  the  third  coincides  exactly  with  the  in- 
junction to  the  high  priest  (Lev.  xxi.  llj  not  to  defile  himself  wdth  the  corpse  of 
even  his  nearest  relative.  TTie  idea  of  the  priestly  life,  with  its  purity  and  remoteness 
from  everything  affected  by  death  or  corruption,  its  self-dedication  to  God,  whicii 
sets  aside  even  the  nearest  earthly  ties,  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Nazaritism. 
It  is  true  that  Nazaritism,  as  such,  involved  no  special  service  of  the  sanctuary  : 
the  destination  of  her  hoped-for  son  to  such  service  by  Samuel's  mother  was  in 
addition  to  the  Nazarite  vow  (7).  Nazaritism,  as  already  said,  involved  no  priestly 
service,  but  only  a  voluntary  appropriation  of  the  idea  of  the  priestly  mode  of  life, 
— of  what  was  imposed  ujion  the  priest  in  virtue  of  his  hereditary  vocation,  viz. 
to  regard  himself  as  vowed  to  God,  and  consequently  to  renounce  all  that  was 
opposed  to  this  self-surrender.  It  must  be  granted  that  a  special  delight  in 
prayer,  and  particularly  in  intercession,  might  arise,  as  Ewald  conjectures  (see 
Hist,  of  the  People  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  563),  among  persons  thus  vowed  to  God,  from 
their  deep  and  energetic  belief  that  they  were  the  Lord's  special  possession  ;  but 
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we  cannot,  with  Schroring,  appeal  in  support  of  this  notion  to  Samuel,  whose 
spirit  of  prayer  is  connected  rather  with  his  position  and  endowments  as  a 
prophet  tlian  with  his  perpetual  Nazaritism.  We  next  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  meaning  of  the  second  requirement,  viz.  that  of  letting  the  hair  grow.  According 
to  Num.  vi.,  his  hair  formed  the  Nazarite's  ornament  of  consecration,  being,  vers. 
7,  9,  the  "'JJ  of  his  God  upon  his  head,  and  thus  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
high  priest's  diadem,  Ex.  xxix.  6,  and  the  anointing  oil  upon  his  head,  Lev.  xxi. 
10.  The  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  culminating  in  the  free  growth  of  the  hair 
(hence  the  expression  'iti'X'l-nii  IJ/'lp,  Num.  vi.  11,  comp.  ver.  9),  it  is  in  this  par- 
ticular that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  fullest  impression  of  the  import  of 
Nazaritism.  It  does  not  accord  with  such  an  expectation  to  say,  that  the  cutting 
of  the  hair  being  required  by  decorum,  the  letting  it  grow  has  only  the  negative 
meaning  of  professing  to  renounce  the  world  and  avoid  all  appearance  of  vanity 
and  self -pleasing  (8).  Lev.  xxv.  5,  11,  where  the  vines,  which  grew  unpruned  and 
Avere  not  to  be  gathered  during  the  sabbatical  year  and  the  year  of  jubilee,  are 
called  Nazarites,  affords  a  clue  to  its  true  meaning.  The  consecration  of  the 
vine  was  effected  by  allowing  its  whole  productive  powers  free  scope  to  develop 
and  by  withdrawing  its  products  from  profane  use.  In  like  manner  was  the  hair 
of  the  Nazarite  a  symbol  of  strength  and  vitality  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  re- 
maining inviolate  during  the  whole  period  of  his  consecration,  denoted  that  the 
person  of  the  Nazarite  was  God's  possession,  and  his  strength  dedicated  to  His 
service,  while  its  growth  formed  a  sacred  ornament,  like  the  diadem  by  which 
the  high  priest  was  recognized  as  consecrated  to  God.  Thus  the  command  to  let 
the  hair  grow  forms  the  positive  side  to  the  command  to  avoid  all  contact  with  a 
dead  body  (comp.  Bahr,  SymhoUTc,  1st  ed.  ii.  p.  433).  Even  the  heathen  oflferings 
of  the  hair  arose  from  the  notion  that  the  hair  is  the  symbol  of  vital  power  (the 
hair  of  the  beard  being  the  token  of  manhood)  (9).  In  the  case  of  Samson,  the  hair 
was  not  merely  the  symbol  but  also  the  vehicle  of  that  abundance  of  strength  by 
which  he  was  fitted  to  become  the  deliverer  of  his  fellow-countrymen  (10).  Oa 
the  ceremony  by  which  the  Nazarite  was  released  from  his  vow  of  consecration, 
we  need  only  remark  that  of  the  three  sacrifices  enjoined,  viz.  the  burnt-offering, 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  whole  sacrificial  act,  the  sin-offering,  appointed 
for  the  atonement  of  any  slight  transgressions  which  might  have  occurred,  and 
the  peace-offering,  the  last  was  naturally  the  chief,  as  is  manifest  even  by  its  re- 
quirement of  an  animal  of  higher  grade.  Two  circumstances  were  peculiar  to  this 
offering, — first,  that  the  Nazarite  had  to  cast  his  shorn-off  hair  into  the  sacrificial 
fire,  for,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  law,  this  and  not  the  fire  for  boiling  is 
certainly  intended  ;  and,  secondly,  that  another  portion  of  the  sacrifice  besides 
what  was  usual  was  to  be  waved.  By  the  first  act  the  Nazarite's  ornament  of  con- 
secration was  withdrawn  from  all  profanation,  and  surrendered  as  it  were  to  Him 
in  whose  honor  it  had  been  worn,  this  being,  as  in  the  case  of  those  portions  of 
the  sacrifice  which  might  not  be  eaten,  effected  by  its  consumption  in  the  sacri- 
ficial flame.  By  the  second,  it  was  intimated  that  the  fellowship  at  table  with 
the  Lord  which  was  involved  in  the  peace-offering,  took  place  on  this  occasion  in 
an  enhanced  degree.  From  the  significance  of  Nazaritism,  as  thus  explained,  it 
i'i  easy  to  perceive  why  the  raising  up  of  Nazarites  as  well  as  prophets  should  be 
regarded,  Amos  ii.  11,  as  a  special  manifestation  of  Divine  favor  (11). 
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(1)  Comp.  my  article  Nazar  it  ism  in  Herzog's  Real-Encylcl.  x.  p.  205  sq.,  and  Ed. 
Vilmar's  subsequent  treatise,  "  Die  symbolische  Bedeutung  des  Naziniergelubdes," 
Stud.  u.  Kvitih.  1864,  p.  438  sq.  [also  Riehm's  art.  in  his  Handwurter'buch]. 

(2)  in  jVi2)h.  to  separate  from,  to  refrain  from ;  Hlijh.  to  separate  out  of,  to 
withdraw,  is  akin  to  "1"IJ,  to  vow,  because  a  vowed  gift  is  separated. 

(3)  As  the  Rabbins  also  explain  r>'i"''J.3  by  riLy'liJ  ;  see  the  passages  in  Carpzov, 
Ap}^.  ant.  s.  cod.  p.  151  sq.  The  explanation  of  the  name,  still  retained  by 
Saalschiitz  (J/os.  Becht,  p.  158),  "  the  crowned."  viz.  with  thick  hair,  is  incorrect  ; 
tiie  other  meaning  also  "illustrious,"  under  which  "I'lJ  occurs,  Gen.  xlix.  26, 
Deut.  xxxiii.  16,  Lam.  iv.  7,  is  only  so  far  connected  with  "i.U,  crown,  as  both 
significations  arise  from  the  farther  notion  of  distinction  which  is  combined  witli 
the  piimary  import  of  "m. 

(4)  Perpetual  Nazarites  were  called  D/^i'  "I'.'J  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  D'P'  '"I'tJ 
or  3l}fp  jOT  'I'J^,  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  mother  of  Samson  was,  ac- 
cording to  Judg.  xiii.  4,  to  refrain  from  wine  and  intoxicating  drinks,  and  from 
unclean  meats,  during  the  period  of  pregnancy,  and  that  the  consecration  of  John 
the  Baptist  began  also  from  his  mother's  womb  (Luke  i.  15). 

(5)  On  his  journey  to  Ethiopia,  Osiris  vowed  to  let  his  hair  grow  till  his  return 
to  Egypt. 

(0)  Compare  e.g.  the  vow  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  xxiii.  141  sq.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vatke's  objection  against  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Nazaritism,  viz.  that  the 
Ijrohibition  of  wine  must  first  have  originated  in  Canaan  as  a  land  of  vines,  is  quite 
untenable,  the  scriptural  statements  which  ascribe  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  to 
ancient  Egypt  being  fully  corroborated  by  ancient  monuments.  (See  Hengsteu- 
berg.  The  Books  of  Moses  and  Egypt.) 

(7)  It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  women  who  served  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
8  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  22,  comp.  §  134)  were  Nazarites. 

(8)  Comp.  Hengstenberg,  id.  p.  203,  and  Baur,  zu  Am.  ii.  11.  A  similar  view  is 
that  of  R.  Bechai  (see  Carpzov,  App>.  p.  153),  who  regards  the  long  hair  of  the 
Nazarite  as  a  token  of  mourning  (so  also  .1.  D.  Michaelis,  id.  127),  and  of  Vilmar 
cited  above.  The  cutting  off  the  hair  of  the  cleansed  lej^er,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  restored  to  intercourse  with  other  men,  cannot  be  brought  forward 
in  illustration  of  Num.  vi.  18. 

(9)  On  the  offering  up  of  tl:^  hair,  e.g.  by  Athenian  youths,  see  Plutarch,  Tlies. 
cap.  5  ;  comp.  the  Troezene  custom,  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria,  cap.  60. 

(10)  The  sevenfold  number  of  the  locks  of  hair,  Judg.  xvi.  13,  rejiresents  the 
hair  of  one  vowed  to  God  as  a  token  of  a  covenant,  as  in  the  wider  sense  it  really 
was.  The  very  example  of  Samson  shows,  however,  that  this  symbol  is  not  to  be 
regarded  exclusively  (as  by  Bahr,  id.  p.  432)  in  an  ethical  sense  as  indicating 
holiness  (the  bloom  of  life  consecrated  to  God),  though  the  ethical  meaning  of 
the  entire  surrender  of  vital  energy  to  the  service  of  God  is  directly  connected 
with  it.  ^aMvagiixten  {Kommentar  zu  Num.  vi.  and  History  oi  the  A.\)o?,t\es,  ii.  1,  p. 
307)  has  brought  forward  another  meaning.  Comparing  1  Cor.  xi.  3-16  he  finds  in 
long  hair  a  token  of  subjection  and  subordination,  which  notion  offers  no  natural 
explanation  of  the  above  facts.  Vitringa,  on  the  other  hand  (Ohserv.  sacr.  ed.  1723, 
i.  p.  70),  referring  to  Deut.  xxxii.  42,  Ps.  Ixviii.  22,  views  the  long  hair  of  tyrants 
as  the  symbolum  libcrtntis  et  naturce  indomitce,  and  then  giving  a  sj>iritual  turn  to  the 
figure  regards  Nazaritism  as  the  symbolum  status  ]:>erfecta  lihertatis  fiUorum  Dei 
(comp.  his  treatise,  typiis  Simsonis  m.ystice  expositus,  in  the  6th  Book  of  the  Ohserv. 
sacr.  p.  507  sq.).  On  the  signification  of  the  act  of  sacrifice  which  was  to  take 
jilace  in  case  of  an  infringement  of  the  conditions  of  Nazaritism,  see  §137. 

(11)  In  our  description  of  the  period  of  the  judges,  we  shall  return  once  more  to 
the  subject  of  Nazaritism.  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Nazaritism 
is  never  mentioned,  though  the  Hechabites,  who,  according  to  Jer.  xxxv.  8,  also 
avoided  the  use  of  wine,  may  be  regarded  as  a  cognate  phenomenon.  The  legal- 
ity of  the  post-Babylonian  age  led  also  to  a  revival  of  Nazaritism.  See  on  this 
subject,  and  on  those  passages  in  Acts  which  are  said  to  refer  to  a  Nazarite  vow 
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on  the  part  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  certain  modern  decisions  respecting  it,  the  above- 
cited  article,  p.  209  sq. 

APPENDIX  :    THE   THEOCRATIC    TAXEfl. 
§  136. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  theocratic  taxes  was  that  the  people  and  all 
their  possessions,  especially  the  Holy  Land,  belonged  to  the  Lord.  The  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  Divine  title  was  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  people  by  the 
surrender  to  Jehovah  of  a  portion  of  its  produce,  as  a  substitute  for,  and  ccnse- 
cration  of,  the  whole. 

1.  Hence  tlie  (male)  first-horn,  iotJi  of  man  and  ieast,  were  to  be  ofEered  ;  the 
former  were,  however,  to  be  redeemed  (Ex.  xiii.  13  ;  Num.  xviii.  15  sq.  ;  see 
§105).  Of  unclean  animals,  the  first-born  were  to  be  redeemed  at  the  valuation 
of  the  priest,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  of  the  worth,  xviii.  15,  Lev.  xxviii.  3G 
sq.  ;  wiiile  of  clean  animals,  on  the  contrary,  the  first-born,  if  without  blomish, 
were  to  be  sacrificed  within  a  year  from  the  eighth  day  after  birth.  Of  this  sacri- 
fiice,  as  of  the  peace-oflering,  the  breast  and  right  shoulder  was  allotted  to  the 
priest  ;  the  rest  was  used  for  a  sacrificial  repast  (Num.  xviii.  17  sq.  ;  Deut.  xii.  17 
sq.  ;  XV.  19  sq.)  (1).  If  the  animal,  however,  had  any  blemish,  the  owner  was  to 
eat  it  at  home  (Deut.  xv.  21  sq.). 

2.  The  first-fruits  of  all  the  produce  of  agriculture  (Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Num.  xviii.  9 
12  sq.  ;  Deut.  xxvi.  2  sq.),  and,  according  to  Deut.  xviii.  4,  of  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep,  were  also  to  be  offered,  the  quantity  being  in  the  latter  case  left  to  the 
liberality  of  the  offerer.  The  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  first-ripe  corn  at  the  Pass- 
over, and  of  the  loaves  of  first-fruits  at  Pentecost,  by  which  gratitude  for  the 
newly  bestowed  harvest  was  expressed,  and  the  food  of  the  new  year  hallowed, 
referred  to  the  whole  nation.  Food  in  general,  wljich  had  not  been  sanctified  by 
the  offering  up  of  first-fruits,  was  unclean  food  for  an  Israelite  (Hos.  ix.  3)  (2). 
How  the  Israelite  was  to  praise  God  at  this  offering  for  having  redeemed  His 
people  from  Egypt,  and  given  them  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  may  be  seen 
especially  in  the  beautiful  ritual  prescribed,  Deut.  xxvi.  1  sq.,  for  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits. 

3.  As  the  first-fruits  represent  the  blessing  to  be  received,  the  tenth  was,  properly 
speaking,  the  fee  which  the  Israelite  had  to  render  to  Jehovah,  as  Lord  of  the  soil, 
for  the  produce  of  the  land.  This  tenth  of  the  fruits,  whether  of  field  or  tree. 
Lev.  xxvii.  30-38,  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  Num.  xvii.  21-24,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  their  deprivation  of  an  inheritance  among  the  tribes.  Of  this  tenth  the 
Levites  were  to  pay  a  tenth,  "it^'J^an-jp  "it^j^lp  (ver.  26),  to  the  priests.  It  is  only  this 
tenth  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  which  is  to  be  strictly  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  tax.  The  Deuteronomic  tenth  is  of  a  another  character  ;  for  Deut. 
xiv.  22-27,  comp.  xii.  6  sq.,  enjoins  that  the  tenth  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  shall  be 
brought  either  in  kind,  or  if  the  distance  be  too  far,  in  money,  to  the  sanctuary, 
and  there  used  for  a  feast  of  rejoicing.  Every  third  year,  however,  the  tenth  was 
to  be  left  at  home,  and  a  great  feast  of  tithes  made,  to  which  the  Levites,  strangers, 
widows,  and  orphans  of  the  place  were  to  be  invited.  It  is  this  tenth  of  the  third 
year  that  is  referred  to  in  Amos  iv.  4  (3).    That  the  titho  of  the  middle  books  and 
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that  of  Deuteronomy  existed  contemporaneously ,  cannot  be  denied  in  the  presence 
of  Jewish  tradition  given  in  LXX  of  Deut.  xxvi.  13  ;  Tobit  i.  7  sq.  ;  Josephus, 
Antiq.  iv.  8.  §  8  and  23  (4).  This  latter  tithe  was,  as  above  remarked,  no  tax 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but,  by  the  necessity  it  involved  of  laying  by  a 
certain  portion  of  the  income,  was  a  means  of  meeting  the  expense  of  the  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  sanctuary,  and  of  j^romoting  the  exercise  of  benevolence  (5).  That  the 
rendering  of  these  tithes  had  also  the  significance  of  a  sacrifice  of  2>rayei\  is  shown 
by  tlie  prayer  which,  according  to  Deut.  xxvi.  IB  sq.,  was  to  be  uttered  after  the 
tithing  in  the  third  year  (6). 

4.  The  tax  imposed  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (already  mentioned,  §  93, 
Ex.  XXX.  13  sq.,  according  to  which  every  Israelite  when  numbered  (lest  a  plague 
should  fall  upon  the  jjeople  at  their  numbering)  was  to  furnish  half  a  shekel  (after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  therefore  of  full  weight)  as  a  "i?-3,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  shows  that  we  have  here  to  deal  not  with  a  property-tax,  but  a 
personal  atonement,  or  more  strictly  a  covering.  (Hence  this  tribute  falls  rather 
under  the  category  of  the  sin-offering.)  The  money  thus  raised  was,  according  to 
Ex.  xxxviii.  35  sq.,  applied  to  the  building  of  the  sanctuary.  This  passage  seems 
to  represent  it  as  paid  but  once,  though  the  idea  on  which  this  law  was  founded 
was  one  which  might  at  all  times  find  its  application  ;  still  it  was  by  no  means  an 
annual  impost.  No  mention  is  subsequently  made  of  it  till  the  j'estoration  of  tlie 
temple  is  spoken  of  after  the  fall  of  Athaliah,  3  Chron,  sxiv.  6-11  (comp.  3  Kings 
xii.  5,  and  Keil  inloco).  In  Neh.  x.  33  we  first  meet  with  a  yearly  contribution  of 
a  third  of  a  shekel  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  that  without  reference  to 
the  Mosaic  enactment.  In  the  times  of  Christ  the  half  shekel  reappears  (Matt, 
xvii.  34)  as  the  general  Jewish  temple-tax. 

(1)  On  the  relation  of  the  passages  in  Deuteronomy  [in  which  the  offerer  is 
required  to  eat  tlie  firstlings  at  the  sanctuary]  to  those  in  Numbers  [in  which  it 
is  enacted  that  the  flesh  shall  belong  to  the  priests,  like  the  wave  bread  and  thR 
shoulder],  seethe  article  Priesterthnms  mlleYzog''s  lieal-Encyklop.  and  what  is  said 
by  Riehm  (Die  Gesetsgebung  Mosis  im  Lancle  Moah,  p.  43  sq. )  in  opposing  Hengs- 
tenberg  {Genuineness,  ii.  p.  333  sq.) 

(3)  Hos.  ix.  3  regards  the  food  of  the  people  in  captivity  as  unclean,  bec.nuse 
those  oflEerings  by  which  it  would  have  been  sanctified  could  not  be  made  in  a 
lieatlien  land. 

(3)  In  Amosiv.  4,  the  prophet,  reproving  the  hypocritical  piety  of  Israel,  says  : 
"Bring  your  tithes  every  third  day." 
(4)  The  last-named  passages  reckon  three  tithes,  the  tithe  of  Deuteronomy 
being  regarded  as  the  second.  That  the  command  in  Deuteronomy  places  this 
feast  of  tithes,  which  was  to  be  lield  every  third  year,  in  the  place  of  the  yearly 
tithe,  as  Riehm  {Die  Gesetzgehung  Mosis  im  Lancle  Moah,  p.  45  sq.)  supposes,  is 
a  groundless  hypothesis.  It  could  hardly  be  conceived  that  the  lawgiver,  by 
insuring  to  tlie  Levites  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  appetite  once  in  three 
years,  could  have  thought  he  had  thus  alleviated  their  necessitous  condition  "  as 
far  as  was  possible." 

(5)  [The  manner  in  which  the  new  criticism  employs  the  regulations  respecting 
the  income  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  for  the  support  of  its  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  Israel,  may  be  seen  in  Wellhausen,  i.  p.  156  sqq.  He  would 
have  it  that  the  priests  who  originally,  and  even  in  Deuteronomy,  were  restricted 
to  only  a  part  of  the  offerings,  continually  rose  in  their  demands,  until  at  last  the 
taxes  reached  an  incredible  amount ;  that  the  law  in  Num.  xviii.  15  sqq.,  that  all 
firstlings,  of  man  and  beast  belonged  to  the  priests,  is  intelligible  only  as  the  last 
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phase  of  this  process,  partly  because  the  tax  in  comparison  with  the  offering  is 
something  derived,  and  partly  because  this  law  presupposes  a  development  of 
priestly  power  ;  while  in  the  most  unheard-of  manner,  a  novel  requirement  of 
later  origin  is  found  in  Lev.  xxvii.  32,  that  the  priests  should  have  along  with  the 
first-born,  the  tenth  part  also  of  the  herd  and  the  flock,  although  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  tithe  pertains  only  to  objects  which  admit  of  settled  measurement  (as 
corn,  wine,  and  oil),  and  in  this  form  is  required  in  Num.  xviii.  21  sqq.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  see  Dillmann,  p.  637  sqq.,  and  Bredenkamp,  p.  196  sqq.  Dillmann 
finds  that  the  cattle  tithe  in  Leviticus  must  be  very  ancient,  and  that  it  appears 
all  the  more  natural,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  old  shepherd  life  of  the  tribes,  and 
that  the  tenth  vowed  by  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii,  22  must  be  understood  of  a  tenth  of 
the  herd,  since  herds  were  his  chief  possessions.  In  respect  to  the  relation  of 
the  tithes  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Deuteronomy,  Dillmann 
agrees  with  Wellhausen  so  far  as  this,  viz.  that  originally  the  one  was  introduced 
in  flaee  of  the  other,  and  that  both  together  were  not  required  till  a  later  period  ; 
but  Dillmann  regards  those  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  as  having  the 
priority.  On  the  other  hand,  Bredenkamp  defends  the  view  taken  in  the  text, 
that  the  Deuteronomic  tithe  was  required  along  %cith  the  other,  on  the  ground 
which  he  emphasizes,  that  the  Deuteronomic  tithe  alone  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  that  therefore  it  might  be  added  to  that  of 
the  middle  books,  but  could  not  have  been  the  only  provision  for  the  Levites,  or 
have  been  substituted  for  that  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Well- 
hausen's  position  in  regard  to  the  immense  amount  of  priestly  dues  is  connected 
with  the  fact  that  he  denies  the  historical  existence  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  in  place  of  it  substitutes  an  order  of  Levites,  who  were  originally  few  in 
number  (comp.  §  92,  note  2).  What  was  provided  for  the  support  of  a  whole  tribe, 
which  had  no  inheritance  in  Israel,  was  obviously  not  too  much.  That  the  tax 
in  comparison  with  the  offerings  was  something  derived,  may  be  correct,  but  it  is 
no  argument  against  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  law  of  tithes.  Moreover,  the  origin 
of  such  a  law  from  the  authority  of  Moses  is  quite  as  intelligible  as  from  the 
assumed  development  of  priestly  power.] 

(6)  Deut.  xxvi.  13  :  "I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed  things  out  of  mine 
house,  and  also  have  given  them  unto  the  Levite,  and  unto  the  stranger,  to  the 
fatherless,  and  to  the  widow.  .  .  ;  ver.  15  :  Look  down  then  from  Thy  holy  habi- 
tation, from  heaven,  and  bless  Thy  people  Israel,  and  the  land  which  Thou  hast 
given  us,  as  Thou  swarest  unto  our  fathers,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey." 

(c)    THE    ATONING   SACRIFICE. 

§  137. 

1.    The  Difference  "between  the  Trespass-offering  and  the  Sin-offering  with  Respect  to 

the  End  in  View. 

The  third  and  fourth  kinds  of  sacrifice,  the  sin-offering  (nxWH)  and  the  trespass- 
offering  (D't'?),  have  the  common  end  of  abolishing  an  interruption  of  the  covenant  rela- 
tion caused  by  some  transgression.  This  transgression  is  indeed  designated  in  both 
cases,  with  the  exception  of  certain  cases  in  the  trespass-offering,  as  one  commit- 
ted in  error,  nJJi2'3,  i.e.  in  ignorance  (see  with  respect  to  the  sin-offering.  Lev.  iv.  2, 
13,  22,  27  ;  Num.  xv.  27  sq.  ;  to  the  trespass-offering.  Lev.  v.  15,  18).  Undoubt- 
edly this  expression  generally  refers  to  unintentional  offences  (comp.  in  elucida- 
tion, Lev.  iv.  13,  v.  2  sq.,  17,  where  i'T  X'bl,  "and  he  knew  it  not,"  relates  not  to 
ignorance  of  the  command,  but  to  unconsciousness  and  unpremeditatedness  in  the 
offence  ;  see  also  how  the  HJJtya  of  Num.  xxxv,  11  is  explained  in  Deut.  iv.  42  by 
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^J!"!~'^??).  Still  the  expression  includes  more  than  mere  inadvertence,  and  extends 
to  errors  of  infirmity,  of  rashness,  we  might  say  of  levity.  Its  opposite  is  the  sin 
n3"J  n'3,  "-with  an  uplifted  hand,"  i.e.  rebelliously,  Num.  xv.  30,  the  sin  com- 
mitted defiantly,  deliberately,  the  wilful  transgression  of  the  Divine  command- 
ments. For  the  latter  there  is  from  the  legal  standpoint  no  sacrifice,  but  "that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people." 

What  then  is  the  distinction  as  to  intention  between  the  trespass-and  the  sin-offer- 
ings? This  difficult  question  has  been  variously  answered,  but  none  of  the  an- 
swers hitherto  given  have  been  thoroughly  applicable.  It  has  been  said,  e.g., 
that  the  sin-offering  related  to  sins  of  commission,  the  trespass-offering  to  sins  of 
omission  ;  or  that  the  sin-offering  served  to  avert  punishment,  the  trespass- 
offering  to  appease  the  conscience  ;  or  that  the  sin-offering  concerned  those  sins 
which  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others,  the  trespass-offering  such  as  the 
transgressor  was  himself  conscious  of,  without  being  convicted  by  others  (2). 
An  advance  toward  the  solution  of  this  question  has  been  made  chiefly  by  the 
treatises  of  Riehm  ("Uber  das  Schuldopfer,"  Studien  u.  Krit.  1854,  i.  p.  93  sq.) 
and  Rinck  ("Uber  das  Schuldopfer,"  id.  1855,  ii.  p.  869  sq.),  who  were  preced- 
ed by  Kurtz,  though  his  view  had  not  exactly  met  the  difficulty.  This  solution  is 
facilitated  when  it  is  noticed  that  the  passage  Lev.  v.  1-13,  which  many  modern 
writers  (e.g.  Biihr  and  Hofmann)  still  refer  to  the  trespass-offering,  treats,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  sin-offering  [so  e.g.  Keil,  Knobel,  Dillmann],  as  the  introduc- 
tory fornuila  (which  is  wanting  ver.  1),  "And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses," 
ver.  14,  shows  that  a  new  section  begins  here,  and  that  1-13  does  not  belong 
to  what  follows.  The  appearance  of  a  reference  to  the  trespass-offering  in  1-13 
disappears  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  expressions  UW^  (to  trespass)  and  D^5< 
(trespass)  must  in  this  section  be  taken  in  their  more  general  sense,  in  which  also 
a  trespass  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear,  from  vers.  C,  7  (where  the  juxtaposition  of  nN^nV  and  "iT^y;  should  be  ob- 
served), 9,  and  11  sq.,  that  the  riXCSn,  the  sin-offering,  is  spoken  of,  as  is  shown 
by  the  selection  of  sacrificial  animals,  ver.  6,  and  by  the  substitution  of  doves, 
ver.  7  sq.,  which  was  only  allowed  in  the  sin-offering,  comp.  xiv.  21  sq. — We  now 
proceed  to  the  three  passages  on  the  trespass-offering  in  which  its  import  most 
clearly  appears,  viz.  Lev.  v.  14-16,  to  which  belong  also  vers.  17-19,  Lev.  vi.  1- 
6,  and  Num.  v.  5-10.  The  first  of  these  laws  enacts  that  whoever  has  ^J^'^? 
defrauded  in  holy  things,  i.e.  things  pertaining  to  the  priestly  revenues,  shall 
bring  a  ram,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  priest,  to  the  Lord,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  amends  for  his  fraud  by  the  addition  of  a  fifth.  A  onore  general 
application  to  similar  cases  (for  which  the  formula  which  had  been  used,  iv.  27, 
of  the  sin-offering  is  chosen)  (3)  is  then  given  to  this  special  law,  as  Riehm  right- 
ly suggests  {id.  p.  99  sq.),  by  the  addition,  vers.  17-19,  which  has  offered  much 
difficulty  from  its  similarity  to  iv.  27.  The  second  commands  that  whoever  has 
committed  any  breach  of  trust,  has  defrauded  or  in  any  way  taken  advantage  of 
his  neighbor,  or  appropriated  that  which  he  found,  and  also  denied  such  in- 
jury by  oath,  shall  make  amends  by  restoration,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth,  and 
shall  also  bring  a  ram,  according  to  priestly  estimation,  for  a  trespass-offering. 
The  cases  in  this  category  do  not,  as  Riehm  justly  asserts  {idem,  p.  103  sq.),  fall 
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under  the  point  of  view  of  the  •^■J^i^,  as  many  have  insisted,  nor  is  the  expression 
used  here  ;  their  mild  treatment  is  explained  by  the  remark  in  the  appendix  to 
§  113.  The  third  passage  expresses  more  briefly  the  command  of  the  second,  em- 
phatically insists  on  confession,  and  finally  enacts,  also,  that  if  the  individual 
against  whom  the  trespass  was  committed  has  no  Goel,  the  compensation  money 
shall,  together  with  the  ram  to  be  offered,  devolve  to  the  Lord,  i.e.  be  paid  to 
the  priest. 

What  is  common  to  all  three  passages^  then,  is  as  follows  : — The  trespass- 
offering  presupposes  a  /J???,  i.e.  an  act  of  defrauding,  which,  though  chlejly  an 
infraction  of  a  neig?tlor''s  rights  in  the  matter  of  property,  is  also,  according  to  the 
views  of  Mosaism,  an  infraction  of  Ood''s  rights  in  respect  to  law.  Hence,  besides 
material  reparation,  increased  by  a  fifth  of  the  value,  for  the  offence  which  is  called 
in  Num.  V.  7  iOE'X-nX  ^"ti'n,  the  transgressor  had  also  to  make  satisfaction  to 
God  by  means  of  the  trespass-offering.  That  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  man  is 
the  essential  element  in  the  notion  of  the  D?'?,  is  shown  especially  by  1  Sam.  vi. 
3  sq.  (4).  From  this  point  of  view  the  other  cases,  in  which  a  trespass-offering 
was  to  be  brought,  are  to  be  explained,  e.g.  the  law  Lev.  xix.  20-22,  unchastity 
with  the  slave  of  another  being  an  infraction  of  the  right  of  property  (5).  The 
trespass-offerings,  too,  which  were  prescribed  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper,  Lev. 
xiv.  11  sq.,  and  the  Nazarite  whose  vow  had  been  broken,  Num.  vi.  12,  may  be 
understood  from  the  point  of  view  described.  It  is  evident  that  in  both  cases  the 
trespass-offering  effects  a  restitutio  in  integrum,  a  restoration  to  the  privileges  of 
the  theocratic  citizen.  But  how,  we  may  ask,  is  this  effected  ?  According  to 
Riehm,  who  seems  to  have  the  right  idea,  the  trespass-offering  is  here  also  to  be 
regarded,  as  a  kind  of  mulcta,  a  restitutionary  payment  for  an  infraction  of  law. 
The  leper,  so  long  as  he  was  excluded  from  the  congregation,  did  not  offer  to 
God  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  Him, — he,  as  it  were,  diminished  it.  The 
Nazarite,  by  the  intermission  of  his  vow,  deprived  God  of  the  time  dedicated  to 
Him,  and  delayed  for  so  much  longer  the  payment  of  his  vow  (6).  Keil,  on  the 
other  hand,  after  Rinck's  example  {idem,  p.  374),  regards  the  trespass-offerings 
of  the  leper  and  the  Nazarite  in  the  light  of  a  compensation  for  restoration  to  the 
former  state  of  consecration,  thus  giving  them  also  the  significance  of  a  sacrifice 
of  prayer  (an  extension  of  the  trespass-offering  of  which  there  is  no  other  example) 
(7). — Satisfaction  being  thus  rendered  in  the  trespass-offering  for  a  committed  /i'P, 
it  served  indeed  at  the  same  time  as  a  covering  or  atonement  0^'?)  for  him  who 
had  committed  the  7;'?p  (Lev.  v.  18),  so  that,  covered  by  this  satisfaction,  he 
might  approach  the  holy  God.  But  to  effect  directly  an  atonement  for  a  sinner's 
soMZ(bythe  offering  of  a  pure  life),  and  therefore  the  absolution  from  sin  of  the 
sinner^s  person,  was  the  office  not  of  the  trespass  but  of  the  sin  offering  (8).  This 
was  offered  for  all  sins  committed  HJJiyS,  and  indeed  not  merely  for  separate  of- 
fences, but  for  all  sins  unknown  and  unatoned  for  during  a  certain  period.  The 
reason  that  sin-offerings  were  combined  with  lustrations  foruncleanness,  is  found, 
in  the  fact  that  sexual  conditions,  the  disease  of  leprosy,  and  death,  were  re- 
garded in  their  connection  with  the  natural  sinfulness  of  man  (comp.  §  77).  Now 
every  sin  involves  also  an  D';VX,  a  debt  (comp.  Lev.  iv.  3,  13,  22,  etc.)  ;  but  every 
debt  is  not  a  defrauding  in  the  stricter  sense,  an  infringement,  properly  speaking. 
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of  the  Divine  rights,  though  it  must  certainly  he  conceded  that  tlie  limits  cannot 
always  be  clearly  defined.  Where  such  a  ^J^P  does  not  take  place,  the  expiation 
of  the  person  effected  by  the  sin-offering  annuls  also  the  D'^'N  without  any  farther 
otfering.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  also  easy  to  understand  why  the  tres- 
pass-offerings always  refer  to  certain  concrete  cases,  and  never,  like  the  sin-olfer- 
ings,  to  the  offences  in  general  committed  during  whole  periods,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear, like  other  kinds  of  offerings,  on  festal  occasions  (comjD.  Num.  vii.  28  sq.). 

(1)  [Comp.  Dolitzsch's  art.  "  Schuldopfer"  in  Riehm. — That  the  sin-offering 
is  of  later  origin  than  the  burnt-offering  and  the  peace-offering  is  admitted.  For 
the  peace-offering  appears  in  the  form  of  the  sacrificial  meal  in  the  age  of  tiie 
patriarchs,  and  the  burnt-offering  in  the  history  of  Noah  (comp.  §  12f ,  and  Dill- 
mann,  p.  379  sq.).  The  new  criticism,  however,  represents  that  the  sin-oifeiing 
originated  far  later  than  the  time  of  Moses.  Wellhausen  (i.  76)  finds  the  sin-  and 
trespass-offering  first  in  Ezekiel,  and  thinks  therefore  that  these  offerings  origi- 
nated not  long  before  that  prophet,  in  the  7th  century,  as  a  substitute  for  fines 
previously  customary — an  origin  which  may  be  traced  in  the  Pentateuch,  since 
they  are  not  gifts  to  God,  but  penalties  to  be  paid  to  the  priests.  Dillmann's 
judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  (p.  o81)  :  "The  earnestness  of  the  striving  after 
holiness,  and  the  keen  sensitiveness  in  respect  to  sin  and  guilt  which  Mosaism 
sought  to  produce,  and  did  actually  more  and  more  produce,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  furnish  the  means  of  absolution  and  purification  ;"  and  Delitzsch  ("The  Law 
of  Leprosy  in  Leviticus,"  in  Luthardt's  Zcitschrijt,  1880)  shows  that  the  sin- 
and  trespass-offerings  were  ainong  the  rites  in  the  purification  of  lepers,  after 
having  previously  exhibited  the  evidence  that  the  law  of  leprosy  "sustains  the 
historical  character  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. " 
That  Ezekiel  in  any  case  presupposes  the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings  as  well 
known  (comp.  the  first  mentioned  of  them  in  his  prophecy,  xl.  39),  will  not  be 
denied  (comp.  besides  Delitzsch,  p.  8,  especially  Kittcl,  Stnd.  a.  W.  1881,  p.  60, 
sqq.).  On  more  or  less  certain  traces  of  the  sin-offering  before  the  exile,  see 
Delitzsch,  p.8,  sqq  ;  Dillmann,  p.  413  :  Bredenkamp,  p.  198,  comp.  with  59sq.,and 
the  variously  explained  passages,  2  K.  xii.  17  ;  Hos.  iv.  8  (ace.  to  Delitzsch,  who 
agrees  with  Iveil,  "They  eat  up  the  sin-offering  of  my  people,  and  tlieretipon, 
that  they  may  be  themselves  guiltless,  they  djreet  each  one  his  desire,"  a  render- 
ing which  Bredenkamp  does  not  accept)  ;  Micah  vi.  7  ;  Jer.  xxii.  1  (perhaps 
an  allusion  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  ujwn  the  horns  of 
the  altar)  ;  Ps.  xl.  7.] 

(2)  This,  which  w^as  formerly  the  most  widely  accepted  view,  is  alluded  to  by 
Josephus,  A7it.  iii.  9.  3,  and  among  modern  writers  has  been  especially  defended 
by  Winer  {JRcnUex.  ii.  3d  edit.  p.  432  sq.).  This  distinction  receives  no  adequate 
support  from  Lev.  iv.  23,  28,  where  J^IIH  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  objective 
conviction  (comp.  VII,  "^-  ^  sq.)  ;  it  also  leaves  several  cases  of  the  trespass-offering 
unexplained,  as  that  of  the  leper  and  the  Nazarite,  and  that  prescribed  xix.  20 
sqq.  ;  comp.  also  Ezra  x.  9,  where  a  public  conviction  took  place.  Ewald's  view, 
that  the  trespass-offering  was  the  penitential  offering  of  "  one  who  felt  himself 
excluded  from  the  congregation  by  some  transgression  which  depressed  him,  or 
by  some  secret  Divine  infliction,"  and  that  the  sin-offering  was  presented  when 
the  fault  was  first  remarked  by  others,  is  akin  to  this  {zhitiquities  p.  57  sq.).  See 
the  enumeration  of  other  views  in  Knobel  on  Lev.  v.  14  sq. 

(3)  [Dillmann  refers  this  passage  to  the  case  in  which  one  feels  burdened  with 
a  certain  sense  of  guilt  on  account  of  an  unintentional  violation  of  a  divine  com- 
mand, though  without  being  able  to  name  it.  In  this  case  he  must  bring  a  tres- 
pass-offering, because  tiie  transgression  consisted  possibly  in  an  embezzlement. 
But  according  to  the  conclusion  reached  at  the  end  of  the  text  in  this  section,  a 
sin-offering  would  be  more  natural  for  an  indistinct  feeling  of  guilt,  and  hence  we 
should  be  justified  in  borrowing  the  more  definite  meaning  of  the  indefinite  ex- 
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pression  from  its  connection  with  the  preceding  verses,  and  referring  the  passage 
to  the  ']?'Q  unwittingly  committed.] 

(4)  In  1  Sam.  vi.  3  sq.,  the  expression  ^^^  ^'tr'n  is  used  of  the  gifts  which  the 
Philistines  offer  as  an  expiation  for  their  detention  of  the  ark. 

(5)  According  to  Lev.  xix.  20-22,  any  who  should  lie  with  the  bondmaid  of 
another,  besides  undergoing  a  civil  penalty  (^"lp3,  probably  corporal  punish- 
ment), was  also  to  offer  a  ram,  of  which,  moreover,  no  estimation  was  prescribed, 
to  Jehovah  as  an  atonement  for  his  fault.  The  omission  of  the  estimation  may 
be  explained  by  the  consideration  that  tliere  was  here,  generally  speaking,  no 
'I!?  that  could  be  estimated  by  money.     Hofmann  {Schj-i/tbeweis,  ii.  p.  260)  takes 

quite  a  different  view  of  the  passage. 

(6)  Comp.  Riehm,  idem,  p.  101  sq.  Keil  {Archdol.  i.  p.  221)  objects  that  the 
leper  was  not  guilty  of  this  exclusion  from  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  like- 
wise that  the  Nazarite  who,  during  the  period  of  his  consecration,  had  un- 
wittingly contracted  ceremonial  uncleanuess,  had  violated  no  right.  But  he  here 
fails  to  observe  the  significance  of  leprosy  and  uncleanness  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
If  both  involved  the  necessity  of  a  sin-offering,  the  infraction  thereby  committed 
upon  the  sphere  of  Divine  rights  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  which 
compensation  should  be  made. — [Dillmann  thinks  that  this  trespass-offering  also 
must  be  explained  on  the  presumption  that  some  obscure  gailt,  not  distinctly 
known,  had  occasioned  the  misfortune  of  the  persons  in  question.] 

(7)  With  respect,  finally,  to  the  trespass-offering,  which,  at  Ezra's  requirement 
(Ezra  X.  18  sq.),  those  were  to  bring  who  had  married  strange  wives,  we  find  that 
here  also  a  i^j?  was  in  question  (comp.  vers.  2  and  10)  :  the  desecration  of  the 
covenant  people  by  heathen  blood  (comp.  ix.  2)  was  an  act  of  injustice  and  fraud 
toward  the  covenant  God  which  demanded  compensation. 

(8)  [Delitzsch  :  "  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  sin-offering  is  expiaiio,  that  of 
the  trespass-offering,  satirfactio  :  in  the  former,  the  evangelical  feature  is  prom- 
inent, in  the  latter,  the  disciplinary."] 

§138. 

2.    The  Ritual  and  Imx>ort  of  the  Trespass  and  the  Sin   Offerings :    The  Trespass- 
Offering. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  ritual  of  these  two  offerings,  corresponding 
to  their  different  intentions.  Only  the  male  sheep,  generally  the  full-grown 
(according  to  the  Mishna  Sebachim,  x.  5,  two-year  old)  ram,  the  very  animal  not 
included  among  the  sin-offering  victims,  was  used  for  the  tresptass-offering  ;  hence 
the  technical  expression  0?'^i7  ^"*?.  In  the  case  alone  of  the  trespass-offerings  of 
the  leper  and  the  Nazarite  was  the  less  costly  animal — the  male  (according  to 
Num.  vi.  12,  and  LXX,  Lev.  xiv.  10,  one-year  old)  lamb  (ti'5^)— prescribed, 
undoubtedly  to  point  out  the  inferior  degree  of  the  D"^5^.  Why  the  male  sheep 
was  selected  for  the  trespass-offering  cannot  be  exactly  determined.  Riehm  {id. 
p.  117)  thinks  that  it  was  because  an  infraction  of  law  has  the  character  of 
violence.  It  was,  however,  general  in  ancient  times  to  use  rams  and  other  male 
animals  for  fines  (comp.  Knobel  and  Dillmann  on  Lev.  v.  15).  Another  essential 
distinction  between  the  trespass-and  the  sin-offering  was,  that  the  victims  were 
in  the  former  case  always  the  same,  whatever  might  be  the  position  of  the  offerer 
in  the  theocracy  ;  nor  could  a  substitute  be  admitted,  as  in  the  sin-offering,  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  worshipper.  This  makes  it  clear  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  trespass-offering  was  not  an  expiation  for  the  person  as  such,  but  a 
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compensation  for  a  strictly  defined  injury.  The  circumstance,  also,  that  a  certain 
margin  was,  in  Lev.  v.  15,  left  in  the  estimation  of  the  ram  (by  the  demand  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  shekels,  two  or  more),  shows  that  the  value  of  the  ram  Avas 
to  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  7>^'D  (1). — The  proceedings  at 
the  bringing  of  the  trespass-offering  are  laid  dawn  in  Lev.  vii.  1-7.  The  laying 
on  of  the  hand  is  not  specially  mentioned  in  this  passage,  on  which  account 
Rinck  {id.  p.  375  sq.)  and  Knobel  {in  loco)  suppose  that  it  did  not  take  place, 
wliich  the  latter  explains  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  not  a  surrender,  a  free- 
will offering,  but  an  imposed  penance  which  is  here  in  question.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  proved  that  the  act  of  laying  the  hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim  ex- 
pressed a  voluntary  surrender  ;  and  the  non-mention  of  this  act  in  the  passage 
quoted  may,  as  in  the  corresponding  passage  on  the  sin-offering,  vi.  17-23,  be 
accidental  [so  also  Dillmann].  The  trespass  as  well  as  the  burnt-offering  and  the 
sin-offering  was  slain  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  There  is  no  kind  of  liint 
that  its  slaughter  signified  the  substitutionary  suffering  of  death  by  the  ram  for 
the  transgressor,  as  even  Keil  {Archdologie,  i.  p.  237)  here  supposes  ;  (the  most 
striking  case  would  have  been  the  trespass-offering  of  the  Nazarite).  The  sym- 
bolical equivalent  for  the  trespass  was  the  ram  as  estimated  by  the  priest.  The 
blood  was,  as  in  the  burnt-offering  and  peace-offering,  only  sprinkled  about  the 
altar  (2),  the  same  portions  of  fat  as  in  the  peace-offering  and  sin-offering  being 
burnt  upon  the  altar.  The  rest  of  the  flesh  was  treated  as  in  sin-offerings  of  the 
lower  grade,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  to  be  consumed  by  the  priests  (only  by  males) 
in  the  holy  place.  For  it  is  self-evident  that  he  who  was  offering  it  could  not 
himself  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  compensation  he  was  rendering  for  an 
offence  committed  (3). 

(1)  Comp.  Riehm,  id.  p.  119.  The  words.  Lev.  v.  15,  D'Hp/i^  ^l):3  'I^IJ^I,  "ac- 
cording to  thy  estimation,  a  sum  of  shekels,"  are  understood  by  the  older  au- 
thorities of  an  estimation  amounting  to  two  shekels. 

(2)  Thus  even  in  the  particular  in  which  especially  the  peculiarity  of  the  sin- 
offerings  appears,  viz.  the  manipulation  of  the  blood,  the  trespass-offering  stands 
on  a  level  with  tlie  other  kinds  of  sacrifices. 

(3)  The  significance  of  the  several  elements  of  the  act  of  sacrifice  has  already 
been  discussed.  The  consumption  of  the  flesh  by  the  priests  will  be  further 
treated  of  when  we  come  to  the  sin-offering. 


§  139. 

Contimiation  :    The  Ritual  of  the  Sin- Offering  (1). 

Peculiar  to  the  sin-offering  are — 

1.  The  difference  of  the  victims,  according  to  the  theocratic  position  of  him  for 
whom  they  were  sacrificed,  and  in  a  certain  sense  also  to  the  occasion  -of  the  of- 
fering: The  victim  was  a  young  'bullock  in  sin-offerings  of  the  highest  grade,  viz. 
those  for  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Lev.  xvi.  3,  or  when  he  had 
transgressed  in  his  office  of  representative  of  the  people  (Lev.  iv.  3,  "to  the  of- 
fence of  the  people"),  or  when  the  whole  congregation  had  transgressed,  iv.  13  ; 
or,  finally,  the  sin-offerings  pertaining  to  the  consecration  of  priests  and  Levites 
(Ex.  xxix.  10,  14,  36  ;  Num.  viii.  8).     A  kid  of  the  goats  {^^'W  CIJ?)  was  the  sin- 
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offering  for  the  people  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  5),  on  the  other  yearly- 
festivals,  and  at  the  New  Moon  (Num.  xxviii.  15,  22,  30,  xxix.  5,  etc.)  ;  for  tlie 
offence  of  a  ruler  (*<'tyj,  Lev.  iv.  22  sq.)  ;  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (ix. 
3,  15,  comp.  Num.  vii.  16,  etc.)  ;  and  again  for  the  offences  of  the  congregation 
(Num.  XV.  24),  viz.  when  something  had  been  committed  "  away  from  the  eyes,'' 
i.e.  behind  the  back  of  the  congregation  (2).  A  (joat  or  a  female  hxmb  was  to  be 
offered  for  the  offence  of  an  ordinary  Israelite  (Lev.  iv.  28,  32,  v.  6)  ;  a  ewe-lamb 
of  the  first  year  was  the  sin-offering  at  the  release  from  the  Nazarite's  vow  (Num. 
vi.  14),  and  at  the  purification  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  19).  Turtle  doves  and 
young  pigeons  formed  the  sin-offerings  at  purifications  (Lev.  xii.  6,  xv.  14,  29  ; 
Num.  vi.  10),  and  were  the  substitutes  for  a  lamb  or  other  small  cattle  fiom  the 
poor  who  were  unable  to  afford  the  latter  (Lev.  v.  7,  xiv.  22).  If  any  were  not 
able  to  offer  even  pigeons,  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  but  without  oil 
or  frankincense,  might  be  substituted  in  the  case  of  ordinary  offences  (v.  11)  (3). 

2.  The  Uood  was  brought  to  more  sacred  places  than  was  the  case  in  other  sacrifi- 
ces, and  in  the  three  following  degrees  :  a.  In  sin-offerings  of  goats,  kids,  or  lambs, 
for  individual  Israelites  (with  the  exception  of  the  high  priest),  some  of  the  blood 
was  smeared  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  the  rest  poured  out  at  its  base  (Lev. 
iv.  25,  30,  34).  The  same  was  done  at  the  sin-offering  of  a  bullock  at  the  conse- 
cration of  priests,  Ex.  xxix.  12,  and  undoubtedly  at  that  of  Levites  also.  1).  In 
the  sin-offerings  of  bullocks  offered  for  the  congregation  or  for  the  high  priest  on 
other  occasions  than  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times 
toward  the  inner  veil,  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  were  smeared  therewith, 
and  the  rest  was  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  iv.  5 
sqq.,  16  sqq.).  c.  At  the  greatest  of  the  sin-offerings,  viz.  that  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  blood  was  taken  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  (see  thereon  §  140). 

3.  The  consumption  in  sin-offerings  of  the  lower  grade  (except  those  made  at 
the  consecration  of  priests)  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  which  had  come  into  close 
contact  with  God,  and  was  therefore  designated  as  most  holy  (Lev.  vi.  22,  i^^p 
^'i^'lp,,  comp.  Knobel  on  Lev.  xxi.  22),  by  the  priests  in  the  fore-court  of  the 
sanctuary,  vi.  18  sq.  In  sin-offerings  of  the  higher  grade,  and  those  made  at  the 
consecration  of  priests,  the  flesh,  together  with  the  skin,  head,  bones,  entrails,  and 
dung,  were  burned  in  a  clean  place  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  11  sq.,  21,  vi.  23, 
xvi.  27)  (4).  Whoever  had  his  garment  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  ?in-offei- 
ing,  was  to  wash  it  out  in  the  holy  place,  evidently  to  guard  against  a  profanation 
of  the  sacred  blood.  The  vessels  in  which  the  sin-offerings  of  the  lower  grade 
had  been  boiled  were,  if  of  earth,  to  be  broken  ;  if  of  brass  or  copper,  to  be 
scoured  with  the  greatest  care  (vi.  28  sq.).  In  offerings  of  the  higher  grade,  he 
who  had  burnt  the  flesh  without  the  camp  was  to  bathe,  and  wash  his  clotlies 
before  his  return  to  the  camp  (xvi.  28)  (5). 

The  explanation  of  the  ritual  of  the  sin-offering  must  be  connected  with  what 
has  already  been  said  on  the  nature  of  sacrificial  atonement.  To  substitute  for  the 
impure  soul  of  the  sinner  a  pure  soul,  which,  being  offered  to  God,  may  cover  the 
offerer,  is,  as  remarked,  §  127,  the  meaning  of  a  bloody  offering,  and  consequent- 
ly the  direct  intention  of  the  sin-offering.  The  representation  of  the  offerer's 
person  being  the  matter  in  question,  the  vnlue  of  the  victim  corresponds  with  the 
difference  of  his  theocratic  position.     The  reason  for  the  predominance  of  goats 
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(especially  the  he-goat)  in  the  sin-offering  may  be  that  their  flesh  was  considered 
less  delicate  (6)  ;  for  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  by  the  priests  in  some  of  the 
sin-offerings  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  formal  repast.  "With  this  corresponds  the 
omission  of  the  oil  in  the  substitionary  flour-offering  of  the  poor.  A^iplying,  then, 
our  former  propositions,  we  find  that  the  significance  of  the  several  elements  of 
the  sin-offering  is  as  follows  :  The  laying  on  of  the  hand,  wath  which  was  probably 
connected  the  confession  of  sin,  is  meant  to  express  the  intention  of  the  offerer  to 
sacrifice  the  pure  life  of  the  animal  as  a  covering  for  his  impure  soul.  The  sacri- 
fice itself  follows  in  the  blood  obtained  by  the  slaughter,  and  then  immediately 
applied  to  the  holy  place,  where  God  is  present.  And  to  show  that  this  offering 
of  the  blood  in  the  sin-offering  is  not  the  jjresupposition,  but  the  main  point 
of  the  sacrificial  act,  the  blood  is  here  actually  placed  upon  the  altar ;  nay, 
to  bring  it,  as  it  were,  as  near  as  possible  to  God,  it  is  even  applied  to  the  horns 
of  the  altar  (comp.  §  119)  (7).  This  bringing  near  of  the  blood  to  God  advances 
in  sin-offerings  of  the  higher  grade,  till  it  reaches  its  climax  in  the  great  annual 
Atonement,  the  blood  of  which  attains  the  nearest  approach,  by  being  brought 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  (8).  The  offering  of  the  blood  is  followed  by  the  Ivrning 
of  the  fatty  portions  upon  the  altar,  and  that,  as  is  distinctly  said,  Lev.  iv.  31, 
•^IT^  nn'J  fl/j — ai  addition  which  must  not  be  overlooked  (9),  as  showing 
that  the  burning  of  the  fat  in  the  sin-offering  cannot  have  an  essentially  different 
meaning  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  peace-offering  (10).  God  commands 
that  the  fat  also  of  the  pure  victim,  whose  blood  He  has  accepted  as  a  covering 
for  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  should  be  conveyed  to  Him  by  means  of  fire,  and  this 
gives  it  the  significance  of  a  propitiatory  offering,  the  acceptance  of  which  serves 
as  a  sanction  to  the  preceding  act  of  atonement  (11).  Only  the  fat,  however, 
and  not  the  whole  animal,  was  presented  on  the  altar,  to  give  prominence  to  the 
idea  that  in  this  sacrifice  the  offering  of  a  gift  holds  a  secondary  position  to  the  act  of 
expiation.  The  rest  of  the  flesh,  moreover,  was  not  to  be  used  in  a  manner  by 
which  this  sanctissimum  could  be  in  any  way  profaned.  It  is  self-evident  that 
they  by  whom  the  sin-offering  was  brought  could  not  be  permitted  any  use  of  it. 
Hence,  in  sin-offerings  of  the  higher  grade,  in  Avhich  the  priests  themselves  were 
included  among  those  for  whom  atonement  was  made,  all  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  destroy  the  flesh  in  a  clean  manner  ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
burning,  as  even  the  expression  chosen,  ^"^tV  (in  distinction  from  TppH,  comp. 
§  128),  shows.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  fle?;h  of  sin-offerings  of  the 
lower  grade,  as  well  as  that  of  the  peace-offerings,  to  be  consumed  by  the  priests 
in  their  official  capacity  in  the  holy  place  ?  The  answer  is  furnished  by  Lev.  x.  17, 
though  not  indeed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  passage  has  been  usually  interpreted. 
Wlien  it  is  said  in  this  very  variously  understood  passage,  that  the  sin-offering 
is  given  to  the  priests  to  eat,  "  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  the  congregation,  and  to 
atone  for  them  before  the  Lord," — the  actual  taking  away  of  guilt  and  atonement 
being  the  result  of  the  offering  of  the  blood, — the  expression  must  be  taken  (as 
by  Vatablus)  as  declaratory.  The  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  priests  involves,  like 
the  burning  of  the  fat,  an  acceptance  on  the  part  of  God,  which  serves  to  declare 
and  confirm  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  has  actually  attained  its  end  of  making  an 
atonement.  [So  also  Dillrnann.]  So  far  Philo  {de  vict.  §  13)  really  sees  correctly, 
when  he  points  out  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  use  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering, 
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the  quieting  of  the  offerer's  mind  by  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  ;  for  God  would 
not  have  bidden  His  servants  to  partake  of  such  a  meal,  unless  a  full  oblivion  of 
sin  had  taken  place  (12). 

Very  differently  is  the  ritual  of  the  sin-offering  explained,  when  its  essential 
feature  is  made  to  consist  in  the  infliction  of  a  pmna  vicaria.  Not  to  repeat  what 
has  already  been  said  on  this  point  (§  126  sq.),  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
following  remarks.  According  to  this  theory,  the  animal  is  said  to  be,  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hand,  laden  with  sin,  and  thus  to  have  become  "incarnate  sin'' 
(in  the  antitype,  2  Cor.  v.  21  :  God  "made  Christ  to  be  sin"),  the  impurity  of 
the  sinner  being  transferred  to  the  victim,  and,  as  it  were,  imbibed  by  it.  Thus 
the  Rabbins  (lo),  and  among  the  moderns,  e.g.  Hengstenberg  {Evang.  Kirchenzeit- 
ung,  1852,  p.  117  sq.).  In  this  case  the  sprinkling  of  blood  which  follows  is  not 
the  real  act  of  atonement  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  intention  is  (comp,  Hengstenberg, 
p.  122)  the  exhibition  of  the  atonement  effected  by  the  death  of  the  victim,  and  of 
its  acceptance  on  the  part  of  God.  While,  then,  Kurtz,  e.g.  as  already  cited,  §  127, 
views  the  victim  as  restored  in  integrzim  by  death, — which  makes  it  explicable 
why  the  burnt  fat  of  this  sin-offering  is  a  sweet  savor  to  God, — -others,  on  the 
contrary  (14),  regard  sin  as  still  cleaving  to  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  and  the  act  of 
atonement  as  completed  when  the  priests  eat  the  sin-offering,  and  thus  having,  as 
it  were,  incorporated  the  sin,  annul  it  by  their  oflScial  holiness.  This  view  has 
been  chiefly  vindicated  by  the  name  of  the  sin-offering,  n$<l3n  {sin).  This  word, 
however,  as  well  as  l^'^^,  which  stands  in  juxtaposition  with  it,  Mic.  vi.  7,  denotes 
by  an  obvious  metonomy  that  which  is  offered  for-  sin.  The  expression  is  given 
more  in  full,  Lev.  iv.  3,  nx^n-7;r  ;  and  flN^n  also,  when  it  stands  for  the  sin-offer- 
ing, is  correctly  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  irepl  d/iapriag.  The  obvious  objection, 
that  the  body  of  the  victim  thus  infected  with  sin  is  not,  like  the  corpse  of  an 
executed  malefactor,  cast  as  soon  as  possible  as  a  DTi^^  ^??p  (Deut.  xxi.  23)  into 
an  unclean  place,  may  be  removed  by  the  remark  (15)  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  inherent  and  imputed  sin,  and  that  with  the  latter  the  victim  may  never- 
theless in  another  aspect  be  regarded  as  most  holy,  for  which  twofold  significance 
of  the  victim  the  ceremony  Num.  xix.  7-10,  hereafter  to  be  discussed,  may  with 
some  plausibility  be  appealed  to. 

(1)  The  ordinary  sin-offering  is  here  chiefly  treated  of,  and  a  more  circumstantial 
description  of  the  great  act  of  expiation  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  subsequently 
given. 

(2)  The  precept  Num.  xv.  24  is  distinguished  from  that  given  Lev.  iv.  13  sqq., 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  has  regard  to  the  case  of  a  transgression  in 
which  the  whole  congregation  shares,  the  former  to  a  case  in  which  the  congre- 
gation as  such  is  not  the  agent,  but  has  to  appear  for  the  sin  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, committed  probably  without  its  knowledge. 

(.3)  For  it  had  not  the  character  of  the  Minhlia,  properly  so  called,  from  which 
it  is  also  distinguished  by  the  nnj'33  of  Lev.  v.  13. 

(4)  According  to  Lev.  iv.  12,  to  the  place  where  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifice  were 
brought  from  the  place  mentioned,  i.  10. 

(5)  When  pigeons  formed  the  sin-offering,  it  cannot  be  certainly  distinguished 
whether,  after  removing  the  crop  and  entrails  and  casting  them  on  the  ashes,  the 
whole  bird  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  or  as  stated,  Mishna  St^nchim,  vi.  4,  the 
blood  only  appeintained  to  the  altar,  the  rest  to  the  priest.     From  the  flour-offering 
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of  the  poor  the  priest  was  to  take  a  handful  to  burn  on  the  altar,  the  rest,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  meat-offering,  becoming  his  own  (Lev.  v.  12  sq.). 

(6)  The  Rabbinical  notions,  that  the  propitiation  for  the  j^eople  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  must  necessarily  have  been  a  goat,  because  the  patriarchs  slew  a  goat 
when  Joseph  was  sold,  or  (as  Maimouides  supposes)  because  the  Israelites  had 
most  grievously  transgressed  in  the  worship  of  the  goat  (Lev.  xvii.  7),  and  the 
like,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention.  The  idea,  too,  of  Biihr  {Symlolik,  ii.  p. 
399),  that  the  goat,  on  account  of  its  long  shaggy  hair,  is  designed  to  allude  to 
soriow  for  sin,  must  be  too  artiticial. 

(5)  Keil,  by  viewing  the  horns  as  a  symbol  of  power,  understands  this  other- 
wise. In  his  view,  the  soul  is  symbolically  transferred  to  the  full  sway  of  the 
power  of  Divine  grace,  by  the  putting  of  the  blood  on  the  horns  of  the  altar. 

(G)  The  sevenfold  sprinklbig  which  took  place  in  the  latter  sacrifices,  signifies 
that  the  entire  covenant  relationship  with  God  was  compromised  by  sin,  and 
must  be  re-established  by  expiation. 

(7)  In  respect  to  which  only  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  sin-offering 
could  allow  us  to  say,  with  Knobel,  that  it  escaped  the  author  by  an  oversiglit. 

(8)  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  said  of  the  sin-offering,  as  it  is  of  both  the 
burnt-offering  and  the  peace-offering,  that  it  is  aeceptnUe  to  Jehovah  (i7  n^TJI, 
Lev.  i.  4,  vii.  18,  xix.  7,  xxii.  19,  33,  etc.),  for  the  bringing  of  a  sin-offering  is 
ever  a  sad  necessity. 

(9)  In  the  other  kinds  of  sacrifices,  the  preceding  expiation  by  blood  forms  the 
conditio  sine  qua  non  of  that  which  is  their  main  point,  namely,  the  offering  of  a 
gift  (comp.  §  127,  conclusion)  :  in  the  sin-offering,  on  the  contrary,  the  subsequent 
gift  serves  for  a  confirmation,  and  so  in  a  certain  sense  for  a  completion,  of  the 
exi)iation,  which  is  the  immediate  intention  of  this  saciitice. 

(10)  A  still  farther  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  added,  as  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (see  §  140). 

(11)  See  the  ]iassnges  in  Outram,  I)e  sacrijiciis^  p.  251  sq. 

(12)  Thus  after  the  precedent  of  Deyling,  Obser'v.  i.  No.  Ixv.  2,  Hengstenberg, 
id.  p.  118,  Keil,  id.  p.  232  ;  comp.  also  Ewald's  Antiquities,  p.  75.  [This  view 
has  recently  been  defended  by  Riehm  in  the  dissertation,  p.  69  sqq.,  mentioned  in 
§127;  comp.  also  his  article  "  Bann"  in  \\\s  Ha ndirdrterluch.  He  regards  the 
flesh  of  the  sin-offering  as  "most  holy"  in  the  same  sense  as  what  is  under  the 
ban  is  styled  most  holy,  namely,  as  fallen  under  the  destroying  wrath  of  God. 
That  the  sacrificial  flesh  of  many  sin-offerings  is  assigned  to  the  priests  as  food,  would 
be  analogous,  in  this  view,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  ban  of  lower  grade  God  ap- 
propriates forever  the  possession  fallen  to  Him,  and  to  a  degree  gives  it  over  to  His 
holy  servants  for  their  use.  Dillmann  so  far  recognizes  this  view  as  to  admit 
that  in  the  requirements  of  the  law  to  which  it  appeals,  remains  of  an  older  line 
of  thought  gradually  vanisliing  appear  (p.  417,  comp.  444  sq.). — But  though  single 
features  of  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  agree  with  Riehm's  theory,  it  is  still  full  of  con- 
tradictions. How  can  the  soul  of  one  and  the  same  sacrificial  animal  be  ncceptable 
to  God  as  pure,  and  the  smoke  of  the  fat  be  to  him  a  sweet  savor,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  an  object  of  his  destroying  wrath  ?] 

(13)  See  Hengstenberg,  id.  ;  comp.  Keil,  id.  p.  235. 

§  140. 

Continuation  :   The  Ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (1). 

The  supreme  act  of  expiation  was,  as  already  remarked,  that  which  took  place 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  {Tisri),  the  annual  Day  of  Atonement, 
D'~i33n  DV,  in  the  Talmud  ^9''"»  ^-C-  dimply  the  day.  Fasting  being  commanded, 
on  pain  of  extirpation,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  till  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  (2),  it  is  called  in  Josephus  {A)it.  xiv.  4.  3)  y  rf/q  vr/areiai:  yuqia,  in  Philo  {de 
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scpten.  ii.  p.  39G)  /}  v/jareiac  hpr?;,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  9,  briefly  ?}  v/iarela.  To  it 
refer  the  laws  Lev.  xvi.  23,  26-32,  and  Num.  xxix.  7-11.  On  this  day  an  atone- 
ment was  effected,  not  merely  for  the  people  and  the  priesthood,  but  in  connec- 
tion therewith  for  the  sanctuary  also,  "that  remaineth  among  them  in  the  midst 
of  tlieir  uncleanness, "  Lev.  xvi.  16,  and  was  consequently  always  undergoing 
defilement  through  the  sins  of  the  people.  This  atonement  related,  moreover,  to 
all  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  therefore  to  those  also  which  had  been  already  ex- 
l)iated  by  other  acts.  Bleek  {Kommentnr  zu  Heb.  v.  2),  Keil  {Arcliiiologie,  i.  p. 
404,  and  Commentary  on  Lev.  xvi.),  and  others  are  not  in  accordance  with  Lev. 
xvi.  16,  21,  30,  34,  when  they  limit  the  atonement  of  this  day  solely  to  those  sins 
and  uncleannesses  which,  in  spite  of  the  strictest  observance  of  the  laws  of  sac- 
rifice and  purification,  still  remained  unex  plated  (3)..  This  deficiency  would  in- 
deed be  repaired  by  the  sin-offeiing  to  be  brought  at  every  new  moon  (Num. 
xxviii.  15).  But  the  act  of  atonement  performed  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
completed  the  expiatory  sacrifices  of  the  past  year  in  another  manner.  It  was 
founded  as  Kurtz  {Sacrificial  WorsJiip,  p.  386)  correctly  observes,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  atonement  in  the  fore-court  was  insufficient, — that  the  atoning  blood 
must  be  brought  for  acceptance  as  near  to  God  as  possible,  even  to  the  place  of 
His  dwelling. 

With  respect,  also,  to  the  nature  of  the  sins,  the  above  passages  seem  to  set  no 
limit  to  the  atonement.  For  while  the  usual  sin-offerings  relate,  according  to 
Lev.  iv.  2,  etc.,  to  sins  committed  "  in  error"  (see  §  137),  the  law  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  makes  use  of  the  most  general  expressions  (ji.^  and  J^!^?,  as  well  as 
n«[3n)  concerning  the  sins  to  be  atoned  for  on  this  day,  and  evidently  seeks,  by 
accumulating  them  (so  especially  Lev.  xvi.  21,  "  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins"),  to  express  the  universality 
of  the  atonement.  Consistently  with  this,  Jewish  tradition  also  refers  the  ex- 
piation of  the  Day  of  Atonement  to  every  kind  of  sin.  The  limitation  really  ex- 
isting results  from  the  connection  with  other  laws.  This  gives  an  absolute  denial 
to  the  notion  that  the  atonement  on  this  day  would  insure  impunity  to  any  in- 
dividuals who  had  by  transgression  incurred  punishment.  It  even  assumes  as 
self-evident  that  all  sinning,  na"i  T3,  in  the  course  of  tlie  year  had  been  visited 
with  the  vengeance  due  thereto,  by  the  extermination  of  the  offender.  Conse- 
quently the  act  of  expiation  availed  for  the  congregation  as  a  wlwle  (see  ver.  33, 
7nj7n  D;!~'73).  To  this  congregation,  seeking  God's  presence  with  repentance, 
pardon  fortlie  transgressions  committed  in  its  midst  during  the  course  of  tlieye;ir 
is  promised.  Their  state  of  grace  is  renewed  to  the  people  of  God  ;  while  by  the 
simultaneous  atonement  for  the  priesthood  and  sanctuary,  the  continuance  of  a 
legal  representation  before  God,  without  which  they  could  not  exist  as  His  peo- 
ple, and  of  God's  presence  in  the  midst  of  them,  is  assured  (4).  The  act  of  atone- 
ment to  be  effected  is,  as  already  pointed  out,  divided  into  two  acts,— first,  the 
atonement  for  the  high  priest  and  his  house,  whereby,  as  is  obvious  from  ver.  33, 
the  priesthood,  which  is  subsequently,  Ps.  cxv.  10,  cxviii.  3,  cxxxv.  19,  called 
the  house  of  Aaron,  is  to  be  understood,  and  then  for  the  congregation.  The 
atonement  for  the  high  priest  must  take  place  first,  because  the  mediator  capable 
of  effecting  an  atonement  for  the  people  of  God  must  first  be  prepared.  The 
atonement  for  the  sanctuary  is  connected  with  both  acts,  for  which  a  special  offer- 
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ing  was  not  required,  because  the  uncleanness  pertaining  to  the  Sanctuary  was 
not  treated  as  something  apart  from  the  guilt  of  the  priesthood  and  tlie  people. 

The  ritual  of  the  day  is,  according  to  Lev.  xvi.,  as  follows  :  The  high  priest 
who,  according  to  subsequent  injunction,  had.  removed,  a  week  before  from  his 
own  dwelling  to  a  chamber  in  the  sanctuary,  was,  as  a  jDreparation  for  his  func- 
tions, to  bathe  his  whole  body  (ver.  4)  (5), — not,  as  in  ordinary  ministrations,  to 
wash  merely  his  hands  and  feet, — and  then  to  put  on  the  garments  specially  ap- 
pointed for  the  act  of  expiation  to  be  on  this  day  effected.  These,  which  weie 
composed  entirely  of  white  linen  (IS),  consisted  of  coat,  breeches,  girdle,  and 
mitre  (n£),^i*^)-  Iq  this  clothing,  the  absence  of  ornament,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  official  vestments  of  the  high  priests  on  other  occasions,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  considered  (6)  ;  still  its  special  significance  is  to  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Idghest  degree  of  purity,  for  which  reason  its  assumption  is  immediately 
connected,  ver.  4,  with  the  bathing. 

The  high  priest  was  then  to  bring  the  bullock  which  he  was  to  offer,  of  course 
from  his  own  resources  (i/c  tuv  ISiuv  avalufiaTuv,  Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  10.  3),  as  a 
sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  house,  and  the  two  kids  which  were  the  sin-offer- 
ing for  the  congregation.  Upon  the  latter  he  was  to  cast  lots,  according  to  which, 
one  was  destined  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  the  other  to  be  sent  away  into  the 
wilderness,  /iNfiw.  With  regard  to  the  latter  word,  we  wholly  reject  the  view 
which  regards  it  as  a  compound  of  U'.  (which  does  not  mean  a  he-goat,  but  a  she- 
goat)  and  /?{<,  going  away,  and  consequently  as  a  designation  of  the  goat  (Vulgate, 
cuper  emissarius ;  Luther  and  others,  freed -goat ;  A.V.  scape-goat  ;  this,  apart 
from  the  unusual  composition,  gives  in  ver.  10  and  26  the  very  harsh  construction, 
"  in  the  capacity  of  freed-goat")  (7).  The  word  is  to  be  explained  as  a  Pealpal 
form  of  dzala,  removit,  akin  to  'l^,  to  go  forth,  contracted  from  ^.f.  {li*.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  nomen  abstractum  in  the  sense  of  "  dismissal"  :  "  for  complete  dismis- 
sal" (so  Tholuck  and  Biihr),  but  is  probably  the  name  of  the  evil  spirit  whose 
abode  is  in  the  wilderness  (so  most  interpreters),  and  who  is  thus  designated  as 
him  who  is  sent  away,  or,  as  Ewald  says,  as  the  Demon,  who  is  sent  to  a  distance. 
Such  is  perhaps  also  the  meaning  of  the  LXX,  where  the  word  is  translated  in 
vers.  8  and  10  by  aTcononTvaioc,  (8).  The  high  priest  having  then  slain  the  bullock, 
was  (while  a  priest,  as  tradition  reports,  stirred  the  blood  to  prevent  its  coagula- 
tion) to  take  a  censer  full  of  burning  coals  from  the  altar  before  the  Lord,  i.e.  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  (9),  and  two  handfuls  of  beaten  incense,  and  to  bring  it 
within  the  veil,  i.e.  into  the  holy  of  holies  (without  looking  about  him,  according  to 
tradition).  "  And  he  shall  put  the  incense,"  it  is  further  said,  "  upon  the  fire  be- 
fore the  Lord,  that  the  cloud  of  the  incense  may  cover  the  mercy-seat  that  is  upon 
the  testimony,  that  he  die  not."  The  ascending  cloud  of  incense,  symbolical  of 
prayer  ascending  to  God,  was  to  interpose  as  a  protection  between  the  high  priest 
and  the  presence,  albeit  concealed,  of  God.  The  high  priest  probably  left  the  cen- 
ser before  the  ark  till  he  went  out  for  the  last  time,  that  the  smoke  might  be  still 
further  dispersed,  and  fill  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  now  approached  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  retiring,  as  tradition  tells  us,  backward  from  the  holy  place,  to 
fetch  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  to  begin  the  act  of  atonement  properly  so 
called.  Entering  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  with  his  fin- 
ger once  "  toward  the  mercy-seat  frontward,"  i.e.  on  its  front  side,  and  then  seven 
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times  "  before  the  mercy-seat,"  i.e.  upon  the  ground  before  the  ark  (10),  leaving, 
as  may  be  presumed,  the  vessel  containing  the  blood  in  the  holy  place  for  the  next 
act  of  sprinkling.  Having  thus  made  atonement  for  himself,  he  was  now  capable  of 
making  it  for  the  congregation.  Ho  therefore  returned  to  the  court,  slew  the  goat 
destined  for  the  Lord,  brought  its  blood  also  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  per- 
formed the  same  sprinklings  as  before.  This  concluded  the  acts  of  atonement 
made  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Next  followed  that  made  in  the  Holy  flace ;  for 
it  is  this  that  is  signified  by  "^J^/lO  SriX,  ver.  165,  comp.  with  vers.  20,  23,  33,  in 
distinction  from  ^-'Ip,  which  here  stands  for  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Of  this  act 
it  is  briefly  said,  "So  shall  he  do  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  that 
dwelleth  among  you."  This  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  injunction  of  Ex. 
XXX.  10,  which  commands  that  an  atonement  was  to  be  made  once  a  year 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  of 
atonement.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  single  application  of  the  blood 
to  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  followed  by  a  sevenfold  sprinkling  in 
front  of  it,  corresponding  with  the  process  within  the  Holy  of  Holies,  took  place. 
It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  this  was  done  first  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock 
then  with  that  of  the  goat,  or  whether,  as  tradition  (M.  Joma,  v.  4  ;  Maimonides, 
iii.  5)  states,  and  as  is  more  probable,  the  blood  of  both  victims  was  mingled  for 
the  purification  of  the  holy  place.  It  is  further  remarked  (Lev.  xvi.  17)  that  dur- 
ing these  acts  of  atonement  by  the  high  priest,  no  one  besides  himself  might  be 
present  in  the  tabernacle,  lest  the  presence  of  another  should  again  render  the 
sanctuary  unclean.  Lastly  followed  the  atonement  for  the  «Zter  o/"  &w/7i?-q^eri?i^, 
which  here,  as  well  as  in  ver.  12,  is  called  the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord  (11). 
The  atonement  for  the  priesthood,  the  congregation,  and  the  sanctuary,  accord- 
ing to  its  three  divisions,  being  thus  completed,  the  other  goat  (ver.  20,  comp. 
with  ver.  10),  on  which  the  lot  for  Azazel  fell,  was  to  be  brought  hither,  i.e. 
before  the  altar  of  burnt-olfering,  and  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  and  indeed, 
as  is  added  in  ver.  10,  V7>^  "^?-?7,  which  controverted  words  (12)  are  probably  to  be 
explained  "to  cover  him"  (the  goat),  viz.  by  the  application  of  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  goat.  The  proceedings  at  the  jiuriflcation  of  the  recovered  leper.,  Lev. 
xiv.  6,  and  the  infected  house,  ver.  51,  elucidate  this  point.  Here  two  birds 
were  taken  :  the  one  was  killed  ;  and  the  other,  after  being  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  first,  was  let  loose  into  the  open  field.  As  the  slain  goat  represented  the 
people  for  whom  atonement  was  to  be  made,  so  was  the  living  goat  (on  which  see 
§  141)  the  instrument  of  the  people,  when,  an  atonement  having  been  made,  they 
had  become  partakers  of  Divine  forgiveness.  "  This  duality  of  the  goats  is  caused 
only  (as  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the  Boohs  of  Moses,  p.  1G5,  rightly  remarks)  by 
the  physical  impossibility  of  representing  the  two  elements  to  be  represented  by 
a  single  example."  By  the  application  of  the  blood  of  the  first  goat  to  the  second, 
it  was  moreover  declared,  that  only  in  virtue  of  the  atonement  effected  by  the 
blood  of  the  first  goat  are  the  people  placed  in  a  condition  to  send  away  their  sins 
as  forgiven  to  Azazel  (13).  The  act  of  sending  away  the  goat  is  thus  described 
(Lev.  xvi.  21  sq.)  :  "  And  let  Aaron  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
live  goat  (14,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
all  their  transgressions  according  to  all  their  sins,  and  let  him  put  them  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat,  and  send  him  away  by  a  man  ready  at  hand  into  the  wilderness. 
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And  let  the  goat  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  separated  land"(]"?.^ 
'>^y..-f),  i.e.  a  place  whence  no  road  leads  back  to  the  dwellings  of  the  people  (so 
there  need  be  no  anxiety  lest  the  goat  should  find  his  way  back  to  their  abodes). 
Thus  were  the  sins  laid  upon  the  goat  to  be,  as  it  were,  banished  to  a  place  re- 
moved from  all  contact  with  the  people.  That  the  goat  was  to  perish  in  the 
wilderness,  and  thus  to  suffer  what  is  due  to  the  sinner,  upon  whom  his  sin  re- 
mains, is  by  no  means  hinted  in  the  text.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  high  priest, 
according  to  a  subsequent  enactment,  invoked  upon  the  goat  the  punishment  due 
to  all  the  transgressions  of  Israel,  and  that  tradition  further  declares  (M.  Joma, 
vi.  G)  that  the  goat  was  cast  down  from  a  rock  and  destroyed  by  the  fall.  The 
law,  however,  would  never  have  been  silent  concerning  so  essential  a  feature.  He 
who  had  led  away  the  goat  for  Azazel  w^as  (ver.  26)  to  wash  his  clothes,  and  to 
batlie,  and  afterward  to  come  into  the  camp. 

After  the  goat  was  sent  into  the  wilderness  (15),  the  high  priest  betook  him- 
self to  the  (ver.  23)  tabernacle,  took  off  the  linen  garments,  and  deposited  them 
there,  then  bathed  again  in  the  court,  put  on  his  usual  official  garments,  and 
offered  the  burnt-offerings,  consisting  of  the  rams  mentioned  vers.  3  and  5,  for 
himself  and  the  people  (16).  Together  with  the  flesh  of  the  burnt-offering  was 
also  burned  the  fat  of  the  previously  slain  sin-offerings.  The  flesh  of  the  latter 
(ver.  27),  with  their  skins  and  dung,  was  to  be  sent  forth  without  the  camp,  and 
there  burned  (comp.  §  139).  The  man  who  performed  this  oflice  was,  according 
to  ver.  28,  to  wash  his  clothes  and  bathe,  and  afterward  to  return  to  the  camp. 
It  was  not  until  all  connected  with  the  act  of  atonement  to  be  performed  on  this 
day  was  completed,  that  the  festival  offerings  prescribed  for  the  day.  Num.  xxix. 
7,  11,  were  offered,  as  tradition  distinctly  asserts  (17). 

(1)  Compare  my  article  "  Versohnnngstag"  in  Herzog's  Pieal-EncyMoj) .  xxi.  p.  446 
sq.  The  traditional  institutions  concerning  the  Day  of  Atonement  are  given  in  the 
Talmudic  treatise  Joraa,  the  Mishna  text  of  which  was  first  sejjarately  edited  by 
Slieringham  in  the  year  1648,  with  ex])lanations,  which  are  also  adopted  in  the 
Surenhus  edition  of  the  Mishna.  The  Thosaphta  to  the  treatise  Jo7na  is  printed 
in  Ugolino's  TTies.  antiq.  sncr.  xviii.  p.  153  sq.,  as  is  also  the  Jerusalem  Gemara 
thereto.  A  translation  of  the  section  on  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  from 
]\Iaimonides,  Hdjacl  hachazaha^  is  given  by  Delitzsch  in  his  Commentary  to  the 
Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  ii.  p.  464  sqq.  Compare  also  Lightfoot,  minintcritim  temjjii, 
Kap.  15  (Opjy.  i.  p.  744  sqq.)  ;  Lund,  JiidiacTie  IleiUgthiimer,  p.  1027  sqq.  ;  J.  G. 
Carpzov,  Appa?\  antiq.  s.  cod.  p.  433  sqq.  ;  .J.  A.  Danz,  fvnctio  pontif.  M.  in  adyta 
annlversaria,  inMeuschen's  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm.  iJlvstr.  p.  912  sqq.  ;  Balir,  Symbollh 
des  mos.  Kultvs,  ii.  p.  664  sqq.  ;  Winer,  Bibl.  Reahcdrtei-bucli.  in  loc.  ;  Hengsten- 
berg,  Egypt  and  the  Bool's  of  Moses,  p.  168  ;  Keil,  Bibl.  ArcMol.  i.  p.  400  sqq.  ; 
Kurtz,  Sacrijieial  Worship  of  the  O.T.  p.   385  sqq. 

(2)  Comp.  Lev.  xvi.  29-31,  xxiii.  27-29.  This  command  was  the  better  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  appreciation  of  the  serious  nature  of  this  solemnity,  inasmuch 
as  no  other  fast  was  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law  (comp.  §  134). 

(3)  It  is,  moreover,  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  institutions  to  accumulate  acts  of 
atonement,  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  a  consciousness  of  their  inade- 
quacy (comp.  what  is  said  §  96). 

(4)  Each  individual  Israelite  might  appropriate  to  himself  this  atoning  grace, 
so  far  as  he  was  truly  a  member  of  the  congregation  thus  seeking  God's  grace,  and 
proved  himself  to  be  such  by  professing  contrition  in  the  mnnner  prescribed,  Lev. 
xvi.  31,  xxiii.  27  sij.  No  sacrifice,  on  the  other  hand,  could  avnil  (comp.  1  Sam. 
iii.  14)  for  him  who,  by  wilfully  cherishing  sin,  separated  himself  from  the  cove- 
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nant.  This  is  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  statements  of  Lev.  xvi.  IG,  21,  30,  may  be 
reconciled  with  Heb.  ix.  7,  v.  2.  "When  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  refers  the  act 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  merely  to  the  a>aw)//arn  of  the  jDcople,  this  expression  is 
not  meant  to  exclude  all  sins  consciously  committed  from  the  atonement,  but  to 
express  the  contrast  to  those  transgressions  in  which,  as  subsequent  impenitence 
testified,  a  breach  of  the  covenant  was  intended. 
J      (5)  For  further  particulars  see  the  article  in  Herzog,  p.  456. 

(6)  The  high  priest,  in  fulfilling  the  expiatory  functions  committed  to  him  on 
this  day,  was  not,  as  Hofmann  (  Weissagung  unci  Erfi'dlung,  i.  p.  148)  rightly  re- 
marks, to  appear  before  the  people  in  the  splendor  befitting  the  delegate  of  Jehovah, 
but  before  the  Lord  in  the  simple  purity  of  his  God-ordained  office.  We  cannot, 
however,  with  Kurtz  (id.  p.  389),  see  in  this  injunction  a  reduction  to  the  garments 
of  the  ordinary  priests,  nor  still  less,  according  to  the  view  revived  by  Knobel 
in  loco,  a  penitential  garb.  The  former  notion,  according  to  which  the  high  priest 
was  to  officiate  on  this  day  not  as  the  chief  of  the  priesthood,  but  as  the  priest  ap- 
pointed for  the  day,  is  inconsistent  witli  the  eminent  importance  of  the  act  of  in- 
tercession to  be  performed,  which  must  be  made  by  the  very  man,  whose  dignity 
equalled  that  of  the  whole  people,  and  to  whom  the  full  power  of  the  whole 
priesthood  was  committed  (see  §  96).  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  girdle  of 
the  ordinary  priests  was  not  entirely  white,  and  thu't  they  wore  not  the  riipji'p,  but 
the  n>^3J0,  on  their  heads.  To  the  second  view  Keil  justly  raises  the  objection  : 
Where  in  all  the  world  are  garments  of  dazzling  whiteness  worn  as  symbols  of 
mourning  or  penitence  ?  The  High  Priest  wore  the  white  linen  garments  on  the 
day  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  seat  of  the  divine  Shekhina,  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  are  attributed  to  the  highest  spirits  who  stand  before  the  throne 
of  God  in  heaven  (Ezek.  i.  2,  3,  11  ;  x.  2,  6,  7  ;  Dan.  x.  5  ;  xii.  0  sq.).  Con- 
versely in  the  vision  in  Zech.  iii.  3,  the  high  priest  Joshua's  incapacity  to  inter- 
cede with  God  for  the  people  is  indicated  by  his  filthy  garments. 

(7)  [Baudissin  (i.  140  sq.)  favors  as  probable  Diestel's  attempted  explanation  of 
the  name  as  compounded  of  m>'  and  7i<  with  the  signification  "strong  god,"  ac- 
cording to  which  Azazel  would  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  divinity  changed 
into  a  demon.     Against  this  see  Dillmann  s.l.] 

(8)  The  word  cnroTvo/i-alog,  indeed,  signifies  not  that  which  is  dismissed  or  sent 
away,  but,  like  the  Latin  averrnncus,  he  who  dismisses,  who  averts  =  a/.e^iKaKn^. 
We  are  not  exactly  justified  in  regarding  Azazel  as  Hengstenberg  does,  as  simply 
equivalent  to  Satan,  becanse  the  latter  does  not  appear  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  still 
the  idea  of  Azazel  is  at  all  events  akin  to  the  idea  of  Satan. 

(9)  Yov'i\\Q  altar  of  hurnt-offering,  upon  which,  according  to  Lev.  vi.  2-6,  fire  was 
burning  continually,  is  intended  (see  Jorna  iv.  3),  and  not,  as  Biihr  {e.g.  id.  p. 
G6fl)  supposes,  the  altar  of  incense,  on  which  was  no  fuel. 

(10)  This  latter  sprinkling  evidently  concerned  not  the  mercy-seat,  but  the  7)lace 
in  which  it  was,  i.e.  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Hence  the  first  and  single  sprinkling 
must  be  referred  (as  by  Kurtz,  idem,  p.  391,  and  Keil  in  l>co)  to  the  personal  puri- 
fication of  the  High  Priest  and  the  priesthood,  the  second  and  sevenfold  to  the 
purification  of  the  sanctuary,  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  sinful  atmosphere 
of  the  priests.  (According  to  another  explanation,  the  former  portion  of  ver.  14 
is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  more  general  direction,  the  particulars  of  the  action 
being  delayed  to  the  second.  The  Vulgate  assumes  this  view  by  combining  the 
two  sentences  into  one.) 

(11)  Keil,  Kurtz,  and  Dillmann  justly  maintain  that  the  altar  of  hurnt-offering  is 
referred  to  in  Lev.  xvi.  18,  while  the  ordinary  explanation  of  the  passage  asserts, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  altar  of  incense  within  tiie  sanctuary  is  intended  by 
"the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord,"  and  consequently  regards  ver.  18  as  adding 
supplementary  particulars  to  ver.  16.  The  objections  raised  against  the  former 
view  by  Delitzsch  and  Hofmann  are  obviated  by  Kurtz,  p.  391  sq.  The  atone- 
inent  for  tlie  altar  of  burnt-offering  was  effected  by  applying  to  its  horns  the  blood 
of  the  bullock  and  the  goat,  and  then  by  sprinkling  the  blood  upon  it  seven  times 
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with  the  finger.  (The  expression  1  />'  forbids  us  to  suppose  a  sprinkling  of  the 
ground  before  the  altar,  which,  as  Kurtz  aptly  remarks,  is  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  not  the  whole  space  but  only  the 
altar  is  the  place  of  Divine  revelation.)  The  first  act  again  refers  to  the  atone- 
ment for  the  priesthood  and  people,  the  second,  to  the  purification  of  the  holy 
place. 

(12)  The  words  V?;^  "I.??/  in  Lev.  xvi.  10  are  so  difficult  that  it  is  not  sinpvising 
that  they  have  been  rejected  as  an  unskilful  gloss  (as  by  Ritschl).  The  interpre- 
tation (e.g.  by  Klaiber),  "?;i  per  eumfiat  cx'piatio.,'''  is  as  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
tlie  language  as  "  ad  expiandum  eum  sc.  Deum  ;''''  neither  does  the  hitherto  admit- 
ted meaning,  "that  an  atonement  may  be  made  upon  him,"  agree  with  the 
pi'evailing  use  of   iV.  "^I?-?.     Besides,  what  follows  ver.  21  is  no  act  of  expiation. 

(13)  All  victims  indeed  were,  so  far  as  they  were  without  blemish,  in  them- 
selves pure.  But  it  is  quite  another  case  when  the  animal  is  to  rejiresent  the 
people,  not  with  their  unatoned.  transgressions,  but  as  having  been  already 
atoned,  for.  Such  representation  can  only  take  place  by  effecting  an  act  of  ex- 
piation for  the  animal  itself. 

(14)  Not  merely  one  hand,  as  in  the  Semikha,  but  two,  to  make  the  transaction, 
as  Keil  remarks,  the  more  solemn  and  impressive. 

(15)  That  the  high  priest  might  have  immediate  information  of  the  arrival 
of  the  goat  at  its  destination,  a  kind  of  telegraphic  line  of  watchmen  on  eminences, 
to  give  signals  by  waving  cloths,  was  subsequently  made  from  .Jerusalem  to  the 
wilderness  (Joma,  vi.  8  ;  conip.  also  Geiger,  Lesestdche  ans  der  Mischna,  p.  16  sq.). 

(16)  This,  according  to  Lev.  xvi.  24,  was  again  an  atonement  for  himself  and 
the  people,  because  even  after  the  great  act  of  atonemeiit,  no  offerings  could  be 
made  without  the  atoning  element  present  in  every  burnt-offering. 

(17)  The  same  offerings  that  were  prescribed  for  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  viz.  a  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  yearling  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with 
their  corresponding  food-offerings,  viz.  of  fine  flour  kneaded  with  oil,  three 
tenths  of  an  ephali  for  the  bullock,  two  tenths  for  the  ram,  and  one  tenth  for 
each  of  the  seven  lambs,  and  finally  a  he-goat  as  a  sin-offering.  These  sacrifices 
were,  as  at  other  festivals,  independent  of  the  continual  burnt-offering  with  wliich 
the  day  began  and  ended.  According  to  tradition  {M.  Joma,  vii.  4  ;  Maimoni- 
des,  iv.  2,  at  the  close),  the  high  priest,  after  tlie  evening  sacrifice,  again  put  on 
the  linen  garments,  to  fetch  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  the  incense  vessels  (pan 
and  vase)  wliich  had  been  left  there.  Thus  tradition  asserts  a  fourfold  entry  of 
the  High  Priest  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  while  the  law.  Lev.  xvi.,  appears  to  direct 
him  to  enter  it  at  least  twice,  or,  according  to  the  most  natural  understanding  of 
ver.  12,  more  probably  three  times.  To  the  notion  of  a  fourth  entry,  however, 
nothing  decided  can  be  opposed.  When  it  is  said,  Heb.  ix.  7,  of  the  high  priest 
that  he  entered  onee  every  year  into  the  holiest  place,  the  expression  is  to  be 
explained  by  its  contrast  to  dia  Travrdc  ;  it  stands  de  uno  anni  die  et  devno  eodemque 
ininixteiHo,  as  Deyling  {de  ingressu  summi  pontlf.^  etc.,  Ohs.  ii.  p.  183)  has  justly 
remarked.  If,  as  has  been  attempted,  the  functions  of  censing  and  of  the  two- 
fold sprinkling  are  to  be  compressed  into  one  single  entrance  of  the  high  priest 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  recourse  must  be  had  to  unnatural  hypotheses. 


§141. 

Continuation:  Signification  of  the  Ritual  and  Antiquity  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

After  what  has  been  said  (§  127,  109)  on  atoning  sacrifice,  we  have  only  to  add 
what  follows  on  the  signification  oi  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Of  course 
the  greatest  prominence  must  be  given  in  this  ritual  to  that  clement  in  the  sacri- 
fice by  which  an  atonement  for  sin  is  effected,  and  to  that  jjortion  of  the  sacrificial 
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transaction  which  specifically  subserves  this  end.  If  the  jjoena  vicaria  is  the  idea 
upon  which  the  sin-offering  is  founded,  it  is  here  if  anywhere  that  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  it  most  distinctly  impressed.  But  nothing  at  all  is  said  of  substitu- 
tionary suffering  for  sin,  either  on  the  part  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat  whose  blood 
was  brought  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or  of  the  goat  which  was  dismissed  into  the 
wilderness,  the  slaying  of  the  sin-offering  being  spoken  of  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  It  must  be  conceded  (as  has  been  already  done,  §  127,  note  13)  that  the 
subsequent  connection  of  this  idea  with  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  was  a  natural 
one  (1), — that  its  death  must  be  received  not  merely  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  blood,  but  also  as  an  act  of  satisfaction.  But  nowhere  in  the  laws  concerning 
sacrifice  can  we  find  a  foundation  for  the  dogma,  that  it  is  only  because  the  vic- 
tim accomplishes  something  for  the  offerer,  by  vicariously  suffering  the  penalty  of 
death,  that  its  life,  offered  in  the  blood,  can  serve  as  an  atonement  for  him  (2). 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  the  nature  of  the  victim,  its  purity  and  freedom  from 
blemish,  that  are  here  dwelt  on  (3).  The  connection  also  of  the  idea  of  the 
pcena  vicaria  with  the  sending  away  of  the  second  goat,  by  later  Judaism,  rests 
entirely  on  misunderstanding.  For  the  sins  laid  upon  the  latter  were  those  ?l\- 
residj  forgiven,  not  those  that  had  to  be  atoned  for,  unless  we  are  to  regard  them 
as  symbolically  punished  twice  over.  The  meaning  of  the  confession  of  sin  made 
(according  to  ver.  21)  over  the  second  goat  can  only  be  that  of  a  declaration,  that 
past  sins  being  forgiven,  are  now  done  away  with, — are  dismissed  and  relegated  to 
the  evil  spirit,  whose  realm  is  situate  beyond  all  connection  with  the  abode  of 
the  holy  people.  In  like  manner  the  bird,  set  free  at  the  purification  of  the 
leprous  man  and  house,  symbolically  takes  away  the  leprosy  with  him  (Lev.  xiv.  7, 
53).  It  is  also  an  error  to  see  in  the  second  goat  an  offering  to  Azazel  (4). 
Mosaism  acknowledges  no  evil  power,  independent  of  God,  who^e  favor  must  be 
in  some  way  secured.  The  point  is  not  to  propitiate,  but  to  get  rid  of  Azazel 
— to  declare  to  him  that  the  nation,  now  that  it  has  obtained  forgiveness  of  sin, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  him,  the  patron  of  evil  (5).  Hengstenberg  ingeniously 
discovers  in  this  transaction  with  Azazel  a  reference  to  the  Typhonic  rites  of  the 
Egyptians.  Typhon  is  the  evil  god  who  dwells  especially  in  the  Libyan  desert, 
and  who  must  be  propitiated  in  times  of  pestilence.  But  while  the  Egyptian 
religion  held  it  necessary  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  powers  of  evil,  for  the 
sake  of  being  secure  from  their  enmity,  Israel  was  to  be  taught  by  the  rites  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  that  they  had  only  to  satisfy  the  holy  God  for  their  sins, 
and  that  when  this  was  done  the  power  of  evil  could  do  them  no  harm.  Diestel,  on 
the  other  hand,  endeavors  to  show  ("  Set-Typhon,  Asasel,  und  Satan,"  Zeltachr. 
far  histor.  Theol.  1860,  p.  159  sq.)  that  the  notion  of  Typhon  as  the  evil  princi- 
])le  is  much  later  than  the  times  of  Moses,  and  not  earlier  than  the  10th  or  11th 
century  before  Christ  (6). 

As  the  day  of  Atonement  formed  the  climax  of  what  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  able 
from  its  own  resources  to  effect  with  respect  both  to  extent  and  degree  of  atone- 
ment, it  closes  the  enactments  concerning  expiation,  and  may  from  this  point  of 
view  be  denominated  its  Bnpreme  Solemnity  (1).  Without  the  day  of  Atonement 
there  would  le  an  actual  gup  in  the  theocratic  ordinances.  The  law  whose  task  was 
the  restoration  of  a  holy  people,  but  which  was  at  the  same  time  continually  ex- 
posing the  opposition  in  which  this  jieople  stood  to  the  holy  God  througli  their 
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sinfulness,  could  not  be  ■without  an  institution  to  show  the  way  in  which  this  op- 
position might  be  reconciled  by  an  atonement  for  the  congregation,  and  also  rela- 
tively to  secure  such  reconciliation  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  being  weak  through 
the  flesh,  it  pointed  beyond  itself  to  tliat  perfect  atonement  whose  result  will  be 
the  restoration  of  the  truly  sanctified  people  of  God  (comp.  Zech.  iii.  9,  Heb.  ix. 
6  sq.)  (8).  Ewald  (A?itiquities,  p.  3G1),  seeing  more  clearly  in  this  matter  than 
the  uncircumcised  criticism  of  the  ordinary  stamp,  designates  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment "  a  genuine  Mosaic  festival,  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  whole 
tendency  as  well  as  the  full  strictness  of  the  higher  religion  was  expressed." 
When  the  silence  of  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  adduced  as  an  objection 
to  the  antiquity  of  this  festival,  the  doubtful  nature  of  such  an  argument  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  we  must  then,  to  be  consistent,  postpone  its  origin  till 
the  third  century  before  Christ ;  for  the  first  intimation  of  this  festival,  apart 
from  the  probable  allusion  to  it  in  Zech.  iii.  9,  is  found  in  Sirach  1.  5  (in  the 
description  of  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  high  priest  Simon  on  coming  out 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies),  and  in  3  Mace.  i.  11.  It  was  a  solemnity  carried  on  in 
silence,  and  except  in  the  fast  observed  by  the  people,  entirely  confined  to  the 
sanctuary,  and  thus  furnished  no  occasion  for  observation  (9).  At  most,  it  might 
have  been  mentioned  in  1  Kings  viii.  65,  and  2  Chron.  vii.  9,  etc.,  when  it  took 
place  during  the  seven  days'  festival  held  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  ; 
an  essential  portion  of  this  solemnity  (the  purification  of  the  sanctuary)  was  per- 
formed, however,  in  the  very  act  of  dedication  (10). 

(1)  The  modern  .Jewish  ceremony  called  the  Kajyporeth,  and  performed  on  the 
day  of  preparation  for  this  solemnity,  is  founded  entirely  on  the  idea  of  substitu- 
tion. A  man  takes  a  cock,  a  woman  a  hen  (of  a  white  color,  on  account  of  Isa.  i. 
18),  and  before  killing  strikes  three   times  on  its  forehead,  saying  the  words  : 

pX  /N"1D",  "May  this  cock  [or  hen]  be  an  exchange  for  me,  may  it  be  in  my 
stead  !  May  it  be  a  propitiation  for  me  !  Let  this  cock  go  to  death,  but  may  I 
go  to  a  good  life  with  all  Israel  !  Amen.''  The  four  capital  punishments  of 
strangling,  beheading,  stoning,  and  burning  are  symbolized  on  the  cock.  Seethe 
description  of  the  ceremony  in  Buxtorf's  Synagoga  jtidaica.,  ed.  3,  cap.  xxv.  p. 
509  sqq. 

(2)  As  is  again  maintained  by  Kiiper  (Das  Priesterthum  des  Alien  Bundes,  1866, 
p.  125).  In  so  important  a  matter  we  are  fully  justified  in  appealing  to  the  argu- 
mentum.  e  silent io. 

(3)  The  blood  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  atonement  which  God  has  given  to  his 
people  upon  the  altar  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  to  enable  him  who  by  reason  of  his  sinful- 
ness could  not  approach  God.  to  draw  near,  because  the  life  of  the  sinless  animal 
intervenes  to  atone  for  his  soul.  "Wherein,  then,  lies  the  cflicacy  of  the  expiation 
made  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  means  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  ?  Not  in  an 
increased  quantity  of  the  means  of  atonement.  Not  the  blood  of  a  hecatomb,  but 
only  the  V)lood  of  a  single  animal  is  needed  as  an  atonement  for  the  high  priest 
and  people.  It  is,  moreover,  characteristic  of  the  sin-offerings  in  general,  that 
they  are  all  limited  to  a  single  animal.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the  speciality  of 
the  sin-offering  is  not  the  gift,  the  oblation  on  the  part  of  the  offerer,  in  which  case 
there  might  be,  as  the  burnt-offerings  show,  a  question  of  more  or  less,  but  the 
covering  prescribed  of  Gqjrl,  by  a  means  which,  in  virtue  of  its  qvality  (as  substi- 
tuting a  soul  for  the  soul),  is  adapted  to  this  end,  but  which  by  reason  of  this  very 
quality  is  incapable  of  enhancement.  (In  this  manner  might  the  view  stated  by 
Kurtz,  be  completed.)     The  atonement  made  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  super- 
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eminent,  because  on  this  occasion  tlie  blood  was  brought  as  near  to  God  as  possible, 
before  His  throne,  and  indeed  within  the  veil,  into  that  central  seat  of  His 
abode  at  other  times  unapproachable,  thus  making  satisfaction  for  the  people  in 
the  very  place  where  the  accusing  law  within  the  aric  testified  against  them.  The 
people,  knowing  themselves  to  be  accepted  with  favor  through  the  atoning  blood, 
Avere  assured  of  the  continued  dwelling  of  God  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  there- 
with of  the  continuance  of  their  state  of  grace,  wliile  the  ordinary  intercourse 
effected  in  worship  between  God  and  the  congregation  received  a  fresh  consecra- 
tion from  this  centre, — the  blood  taken  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  serving  for  the 
cleansing  of  even  the  outmost  parts  of  the  sanctuary. 

(4)  This  explanation  is  inadmissible,  even  when  the  offering  is  taken  in  the 
broader  meaning  of  a  gift  by  which,  according  to  Rabbinical  views,  the  devil 
(Sammael)  was  to  be  induced  not  to  render  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Israel  as  an 
atonement  inefficacious,  and  to  become  not  an  accuser  of,  but  an  intercessor  for  the 
people  (see  Eisenmenger,  Entded'tes  JudentMim,  ii.  p.  155  sq.  ;  Bahr,  id.  p.  68G. 

(5)  If  the  later  idea  of  Satan  is  unjustifiably  transferred  to  Azazel,  the  notion 
that  he  can  no  longer  accuse  Israel  before  God,  nor  provoke  God's  wrath  and 
chastisement  against  them,  would  have  to  be  added  (see  Kurtz,  id.  p.  403).  Bo- 
sides,  the  second  goat,  considered  in  itself,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice. 
Both  goats  are  indeed  (Lev.  xvi.  5)  said  to  be  ni<^n7,  l)ut  this  only  denotes  in  a 
general  manner  the  jjurpose  for  which  the  two  are  together  brought  forward,  while 
in  vers.  9  and  15  the  first  goat  which  is  slain  is  specially  called  riif'^n,  but  not  the 
second.  The  latter,  on  whom  the  result  of  the  atonement  just  offered  is  fulfilled, 
takes  the  place  of  the  slain  goat,  and  is,  as  it  were,  and  as  it  is  often  designated, 
the  hircus  redlvknis.  Jewish  tradition  also  recognized  this  relation  between  the 
two  goats,  by  prescribing  {Joma.,  vi.  1)  that  they  should  be  alike  in  color,  size, 
and  value. 

(6)  [In  the  first  edition  it  was  said,  in  accordance  with  the  article  "Versohn- 
ungstag"  in  Herzog  :  The  requirement  that  the  man  who  led  the  goat  into  the 
wilderness  must  bathe  before  returning  into  the  camp  is  natural,  because  the 
wilderness  is  the  region  of  impurity.  The  same  reason  was  assigned  in  respect  to 
the  man  charged  with  the  duty  of  burning  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering,  since 
this  also  took  place  outside  the  camp.  Kurtz  has  correctly  remarked  that  the 
supreme  holiness  of  the  day  demanded  that  even  the  mere  possibility  of  Levitical 
uncleanness,  which  might  easily  take  place  outside  the  camp,  should  be  guarded 
against.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  certainly  be  maintained,  as  Riehm  has  done, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  residence  outside  the  camp  Avas  regarded  as  bring- 
ing uncleanness  ;  for  the  Israelites  went  out  of  the  camp  every  day  to  gather 
manna,  and  did  not  thereby  become  unclean.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  for  ex- 
plaining, with  Riehm  (p.  73  sq.),  the  purification  required  of  the  priest  who  had 
charge  of  the  burning,  on  the  ground  that  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering  was  like 
him  who  was  under  the  ban,  an  object  of  the  destroying  wrath  of  God.  Accord- 
ing to  Lev.  vi.  27  (comp.  §  139),  a  garment  sprinkled  with  the  Hood  of  the  sin- 
offering  must  be  washed,  and  this  even,  on  Riehm's  view,  on  account  of  the  holiness 
of  the  blood,  Now,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  supreme  holiness  of  the 
flesh  of  the  sin-offering  required  the  subsequent  purification  of  the  priest  who  had 
burned  it,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  inference  that  the.//es/i  of  the  sin-offering 
was  holy  in  any  way  different  from  the  hlood  of  the  offering.  Who  that  reads 
Lev.  vi.  27  could  understimd  the  holiness  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering  in  a 
sense  entirely  different  from  the  holiness  of  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering?] 

(7)  The  circumstance  that  this  day  did  not  bear  the  name  Jn  is  discussed  in 
§  144  on  the  Sacred  Seasons. 

(8)  Tiie  need  of  such  an  institution  is  especially  seen  with  respect  to  the  year  of 
jubilee,  which,  without  it,  would  appear  in  the  national  life  without  cause,  and 
would  lack  such  a  close  of  the  preceding  period  as  the  Divine  holiness  demands. 

(0)  It  is  also  probable  that  tliis  solemnity,  like  other  institutions  of  worship, 
fell  for  a  long  period  into  desuetude.      [Against  Wellhausen,  according  to  Avhom 
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(i.  113  sqq.)  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  not  instituted  until  after  the  year  444, 
comp.  Dilhnann,  p.  524  sqq.,  and  Delitzsch,  "The  Day  of  Atonement,"  in 
Luthardt's  Zeitschrift,  1880.] 

(10)  The  Day  of  Atonement  is  omitted  in  the  prophetic  institutions  of  Ezekiel, 
while  a  compensation  for  it  is  given  in  the  enactment  (xlv.  18-20)  of  a  cleansing 
of  the  sanctuary,  "  for  every  one  that  erreth  and  is  simple,"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  viz.  on  the  first  and  seventh  of  Nisan,  and  therefore  preparatory  to  the 
Passover.  (Ezekiel  generally  includes  the  sin-oflferings  among  his  institutions 
of  worship,  while  other  prophets,  on  tlie  contrary,  when  speaking  of  Divine  ser- 
vice in  the  times  of  redemption,  no  longer  make  mention  of  sin-ofTenngs.)  A 
collection  of  the  most  important  traditional  enactments,  whose  validity  may  be 
assumed,  for  the  later  period  of  the  second  temple,  may  be  seen  in  tlie  ailicle 
quoted,  p.  456  sqq.  On  the  form  assumed  by  the  celebration  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  see  Orach.  Cltajim.,  translated  by 
Lowe,  p.  150  sqq.  ;  Buxtorf,  idem,  cap.  25  sij.  ;  Schroder,  SaUungen  nnd 
Gehrduche  des  talmudisch-rnbJdnisclten  Judentlmms,  p.  130  sqq.  Comp.  also  the 
article  Kol  Nidre  in  Ilerzog's  Ileal- EacyMoji.  viii.  p.  24  sq. 

APPENDIX  :    PURIFICATIONS  (1). 

§  142. 

1.   Tlie  Lecitkal  Purifications. 

The  Israelite,  as  pertaining  to  the  holy  people,  was  to  be  clean  C^^nD)  ;  and 
therefore  when  he  had,  though  unavoidably,  incurred  uncleanness,  or  come  in 
contact  with  anything  unclean,  and  so  become  ^P^,  he  was  to  restore  his  state  of 
cleanness  by  a  special  act.  Everything  relating  to  sexual  conditions — generation, 
birth,  etc. —  or  to  death  and  corruption  was  dc/iling  (Lev.  xii.  and  xv.).  In  the 
latter  respect,  not  only  Avas  uncleanness  contracted  by  means  of  the  human  corpse 
and  all  connected  with  it, — the  grave,  the  house  in  which  one  had  died,  naj", 
even  every  open  vessel  in  it.  Lev.  xix.  11,  15-16, — but  also  by  the  carcass  of  an 
unclean  animal.  Lev.  v.  3,  xi.  8,  and  the  body  of  a  clean  animal  if  it  had  not  met 
its  death  by  being  properly  slaughtered,  xi.  39  sq.  Finally,  the  disease  of  Icjyrosy, 
ch.  xiii.  sq.,  which  was  regarded  as  a  process  of  gradual  corruption,  rendered  the 
man  visited  therewith  unclean,  the  leper  being  designated,  Num.  xii.  12,  as  one 
like  a  dead  man,  and  the  healing  of  a  leper,  3  Kings  v.  7,  as  a  making  alive.  The 
law,  Lev.  xiv.  33  sq.,  also  gives  directions  concerning  a  house-leprosy,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  clearly  known  (2).  The  chief  means  of  purification  was  running 
water,  which  is  itself  a  symbol  of  life,  and  therefore  called  living  water  (D"n  D;p, 
Lev.  xiv.  5,  50,  Num.  xix.  17,  etc.).  In  uncleanness  of  the  lower  degree,  the 
vrashing  of  the  un6lean  person  or  thing  (if  the  latter  were  not  of  a  brittle  nature, 
in  which  case  it  was  to  be  destroyed)  and  separation  till  sunset  were  sufficient  (see 
Lev.  xi.  23  sq.,xv.  4  sq.,xvi.  sq.)  ;  the  bringing  of  a  sin-offering  being,  under 
certain  circumstances,  also  required  (v.  2).  In  uncleanness  of  the  higher  degree, 
the  separation  lasted  seven,  or  in  some  cases  fourteen  days  ;  and  under  certain 
circumstances  a  sin-offering  of  birds  was  added  (xiv.  13-15.)  Daring  the 
march  through  the  desert,  all  who  had  contracted  uncleanness  were  banished 
from  the  camp.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  uncleanness  incurred  through 
contact  Avith  a  dead  body,  a  certain  water  of  sprinTcllng  was  applied,  called  rTHJ  'p 
(water  against  uncleanness),  which  is  itself  designated  as  a  sin-offering,  Num.  xix. 
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9,  17.  It  was  prepared  as  follows  : — A  red  heifer  without  blemish,  which  had  as 
yet  borne  no  yoke,  was  slaughtered  without  the  camp  in  the  presence  of  the 
priest  (3)  ;  its  blood  was  then  sprinkled  seven  times  toward  the  sanctuary.  It, 
viz.  its  flesh,  blood,  skin,  and  dung,  together  with  cedar  wood,  scarlet  wool,  and 
hyssop,  was  then  cast  into  the  lire  and  burnt.  The  three  last-named  ingredients 
appear  also  at  the  purification  of  the  leper,  Lev.  xiv.  6.  Every  person  officiating 
at  this  ceremony  was  unclean  till  evening.  The  ashes  obtained  were  laid  up  in  a 
clean  place  without  the  camp,  and  every  dwelling  in  which  there  had  been  a 
corpse,  together  with  all  the  persons  and  vessels  therein,  was  jDurified  on  the  third 
and  on  the  seventh  days,  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  hyssop  dij^ped  into  water  into 
wJiich  some  of  these  ashes  had  been  cast.  The  red,  color  in  these  symbols  of 
purification  must  not  be  explained  (as  by  Hengstenberg)  as  a  symbol  of  sin,  on  the 
ground  that  red  was  in  Egypt  the  symbol  of  Typhon  ;  nor  the  red  heifer  com- 
bined, as  by  Schelling  {PhilosopldG  der  Offeiibarung,  ii.  p.  136),  with  the  red  bul- 
lock to  be  sacrificed  to  Typhon  (Plutarch,  delg.  et  Osir.  cap.  81).  Isa.  i.  18  proves 
nothing  in  this  matter, — red  there  certainly  referring,  as  the  color  of  blood,  to 
deeds  of  blood  (see  vers.  15  and  21),  while  the  death  with  whose  exjiiation  the  red 
heifer  was  concerned  is  not  represented  as  blood-shedding,  but  as  corruption. 
Red  is  rather  the  color  of  life  and  of  vital  energy  ;  scarlet  the  color  of  splendour  ; 
the  animal  is  a  female,  the  sex  that  brings  forth,  properly  representing  life  (comp. 
Gen.  iii.  5).  Cedar  as  the  most  durable  of  woods,  is  likewise  a  symbol  of  incor- 
ruption  ;  while  great  purifying  jjower  was  in  ancient  times  always  ascribed  to 
hyssop.  Thus  the  water  of  purification  is  an  infusion,  strengthened  by  elements 
which  symJjoIized  vital  energy,  incorruption,  and  purity  (4). 

(1)  Compare  Sommer,  Bibl.  Abhandl.  p.  200  sqq.  ;  Kurtz  *'  on  the  Symbolical 
Dignity  of  the  Rite  prescribed  in  Num.  xix.  for  the  Annulling  of  the  Uncleanness 
of  Death,"  in  UUmann's  Studien,  1846,  No.  3,  p.  629  sqq.  [Kohler  i.  p.  409  sqq.  ; 
Kamphausen's  article  "  Reinigkeit  und  Reinigungen  "  in  Riehm]. 

(2)  Some  understand  by  this  the  injury  done  to  walls  by  dry-rot,  while  others, 
on  the  contrary,  think  a  transference  of  human  leprosy  to  the  walls  of  a  house 
possible. 

(3)  Not  of  the  High  Priest,  who  might  not  come  in  contact  with  anything  relat- 
ing to  death  or  corruption. 

(4)  With  respect  to  the  ceremonies  by  which  the  purification  of  a  recovered  leper 
(Lev.  xiv.  1-32)  or  of  a  leprous  house  (vers.  33-57)  was  effected,  the  meaning  of  the 
essential  points  is  determined  by  what  has  already  been  said;  compare  also  what 
is  remarked  on  this  subject  in  §  140  sq. 

§143. 
2.  Ads  of  Purificojtion  for  removing  the  Suspicion  of  Guilt. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  were  those  acts  of  purification  which  related 
to  the  denial  of  suspected  crimes,  via.  adultery  and  murder. 

Among  these  are  (1st)  \\\q  jealousy -offering,  and  the  drinTcing  of  the  water  of  curs- 
ing, treated  of  Num.  v.  11-31,  and  already  mentioned  in  §  104.  1,  where  a  state- 
of  the  marriage  laws  is  given  (1).  This  jealousy-offering,  which  a  husband  had  to 
present  to  the  priest  when  he  placed  his  wife,  whom  he  suspected  of  adultery, 
before  the  altar,  consisted  of  barley  meal  without  the  addition  of  oil  and  franlcincense. 
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Tliis  offering  does  not,  however,  as  Biihr  {Syvibulik,  ii.  p.  446)  supposes,  concera 
the  husband,  but  the  -wife,  as  ver.  15  plainly  says,  "  her  offering  for  her"  (2).  It 
is  called,  ver.  15,  "  an  offering  of  memorial,  bringing  iniquity  to  remembrance  ;" 
i.e.,  it  is  to  bring  the  iniquity  of  the  wife  to  the  remembrance  of  God,  that  He 
may  effect  its  detection.  This  offering,  even  though  it  be  forced  upon  the  woman, 
IS  purely  one  of  supplication.  There  is  in  this  case  no  question  of  any  atonement 
p£)3),  for  sin  is  not  to  be  covered,  but  discovered  (3).  The  nature  of  the 
offering  must  correspond  with  the  case  in  question  ;  the  capacity  in  which  the 
offerer  appears  before  God  must  be  impressed  upon  it.  This  offering,  which  is 
composed  of  the  meanest  kind  of  food-offering,  is  not,  liowever,  intended  (as  Keil, 
ArcMol.  i.  p.  299,  explains  it)  as  a  symbol  of  the  kind  of  life  hitherto  led  by  the 
woman,  for  the  Divine  judgment  concerning  this  is  yet  to  be  obtained  (4).  On  the 
contrary,  without  involving  any  prejudging  of  the  past,  it  exhibits  in  an  entirely 
objective  manner  the  condition  in  which  the  offerer  is  placed  (5).  As  an  accused 
person  appears  before  the  tribunal  in  mourning  attire,  without  the  question  of  his 
guilt  or  innocence  being  in  any  way  affected,  so  may  this  sacrifice  be  said  to  exhibit 
a  merely  gloomy  character.  Hence  its  material  was  not  fine  wheat  flour,  but  the 
less  esteemed  Parley  meal  (4).  The  absence  of  the  oil  and  incense,  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  the  Minhha,  was  designed,  according  to  our  view,  merely  to 
express  still  more  emphatically  the  gloomy  nature  of  the  offering,  which  was  to 
be  neither  savory  nor  sweet-scented  (comp.  §  125,  Conclusion). 

The  further  proceedings  were  as  follows  :  The  priest  placed  the  accused  before 
the  Lord,  by  leading  her  before  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  court  of  the  tab- 
ernacle. He  then  took  lioly  water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  i.e.  probably  some  of  the 
water  kept  for  sacred  purposes  in  the  laver  in  the  court  (Ex.  xxx.  18)  (5),  and 
placed  therein  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle.  He  then  uncotered  the  head  of 
the'iDoman,  placed  the  meat-offering  in  her  hands,  and  himself  holding  the  vessel 
in  which  was  the  "  curse-causing  water  of  pain,"  invoked  a  curse  upon  her,  to  the 
effect'' that  if  she  were  guiltless  she  should  be  free  from  the  effects  of  the  w^ater  of 
cursing,  but  that  if  she  were  guilty  this  water  should  enter  into  her  body  "to 
cause  her  belly  to  swell  and  her  thigh  to  rot"  (6).  The  woman  having  taken  the 
curse  upon  her  by  twice  saying  :  Amen,  the  priest  wrote  the  curses  (according  to 
Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  11.  16,  merely  the  name  of  God)  upon  a  paper,  or,  according 
to  tradition,  upon  a  roll  of  parchment  {6i(;>0epa,  Josephus,  comp.  Suta,  ii.  4),  and 
wiped  out  the  wTiting  with  the  water  of  cursing.  He  then  took  the  offering  of 
jealousy  out  of  the  woman's  hand,  waved  it  before  the  Lord,  and  burnt  a  handful 
of  it  upon  the  altar  as  a  memorial  (see  §  129),  and  gave  the  woman  the  water  to 
drink. 

The  1(71  covering  of  the  head  (by  removing  the  veil  and  unbinding  the  hair)  did 
not  indicate  (as  Theodoret  explains  it)  that  all  things  are  naked  and  open  before 
God,  but  denoted  the  defilement  which  the  woman  had  contracted  in  virtue  of  the 
accusation  brought  against  her,  the  veiling  of  the  head  being  the  token  of  female 
modesty.  An  earthen  vessel  was  employed,  as  being  of  little  value.  The  mingling 
of  dust  in  the  water  may  be  explained  (as  first  suggested  by  Biihr,  idem,  p.  443) 
by  Gen.  iii.  i4,  comp.  with  Ps.  Ixxii.  9,  Mic.  vii.  17,  Isa.  xlix.  23,  according  to 
which  passages,  to  eat  dust  was  a  general  mark  of  meriting  a  curse,  or  of  the  deep- 
est shame  and  humiliation.     IloJy  yvatev  and  dn&i  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary 
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were  used,  to  enhance  the  efRcacy  of  the  potion,  wiiich  thus  appeared  all  the  more 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  Divine  holiness,  -whose  property  is  to  destroy  all  that  is 
sinful.  In  virtue  of  the  efficacy  imparted  to  the  water  by  the  words  of  the  oath, 
and  by  the  blotting  out  of  the  written  curse,  it  was  called  the  "  curse-causing 
water  of  pain"  (7).  The  entrance  of  the  curse  into  the  inmost  parts  of  the  body 
was  to  be  effected  by  drinking  (comp.  the  expression  Ps.  cix.  18).  "We  say 
effected^  not  merely  symbolized.  For,  according  to  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
words  of  ver.  27,  the  water  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  the  symbol  and  pledge, 
but  as  the  actual  vehicle  of  the  Divine  curse  (8).  Any  element  of  magic  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  ethical  element  which  was  added,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  the 
potion  was  promoted  by  the  anxiety  of  an  evil  conscience  in  the  case  of  the  guilty 
woman,  and  averted  by  the  gladness  of  a  good  conscience  in  that  of  the  inno- 
cent (9). 

(2d)  The  furlfication  of  a  comrmtnity  from  the  siispicion  of  Nood-guiltiness,  when 
a  slain  man  was  found  in  the  neighborliood,  and  the  murderer  could  not  be  dis- 
covered. For  this  case  the  law  (Dent.  xxi.  1-9)  prescribed  that  the  elders  of  the 
city  should  lead  a  young  heifer,  which  had  not  yet  been  wrought  with,  into  a 
valley  in  which  was  a  brook,  and  should  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests, 
break  its  neck,  and  wash  their  hands  over  the  slain  heifer,  saying  :  "Our  hands 
have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it.  Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  xmto 
Thy  people  Israel,  whom  Thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  innocent  blood  in  tlie 
midst  of  Thy  people  Israel,"  i.e.  let  not  this  blood  shed  in  the  midst  of  us  be  laid 
to  our  charge,  etc.  The  ohject  of  this  transaction  was  not  an  atonement.  There  was 
here  no  question  of  a  transgression  committed  through  ignorance  ;  and  the  ex- 
pression denoting  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  is  not  t^HK',  but  ']"?J'*.  The  blood 
shed  was  to  be  removed  from  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  this  was  effected  by 
the  symbolical  infliction  of  capital  punishment  upon  the  heifer.  This  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  elders,  because,  according  to  ch.  xix.  12,  it  was  upon  thenx^that 
the  duty  of  inquiring  into  mortal  injuries  in  general  devolved.  Here,  then,  the 
idea  of  a  poena  vicaria  applies  :  satisfaction  is  to  be  made  to  Divine  justice  by  a 
symbolical  infliction  of  punishment,  which  thus  serves,  ver.  8,  for  a  covering  of 
blood-guiltiness  to  the  community  in  question.  The  elders,  by  the  act  of  tea  shin  cj 
hands,  deny,  in  the  name  of  the  community,  all  participation  in  the  mortal  injury 
which  has  been  done  ;  perhaps  the  brook  was  to  carry  away  also  the  blood  of  the 
heifer.  The  priests  do  not  in  this  instance  officiate  as  mediators  of  atonement, 
but,  ver.  5,  merely  as  witnesses  and  judicial  functionaries. 

(1)  Compare  my  article,  "  Eiferopfer,"  in  Herzog's  Heal-Encyl-hp.  xix.  p. 
472  sq.  An  explanation  of  this  offering,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  practice,  is 
given  in  the  Talmudic  treatise  Sota,  edited,  with  an  ample  commentary,  by  Wag- 
enseil,  1674  ;  compare  also  Selden,  U.vor  heiraica,  iii.  chs.  13-15  ;  Lund,  Jiidische 
Heiligthilmer,  p.  701  sq. 

(2)  [So  also  Kohler,  i.  p.  408.]  It  was,  according  to  ver.  25,  taken  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  woman.  Tlie  husband  necessarily  furnished  the  materials,  botii 
because  the  wife,  as  such,  had  no  property  of  her  own,  and  especially  because 
the  whole  transaction  originated  with  him,  and  was  performed  without  regard  to 
the  consent  of  the  wife. 

(3)  An  offering  in  a  general  sense  w%t,s.  however,  needed,  because,  as  Biihr  {id., 
p.  445)  quite  correctly  states  it,  according  to  the  Mosaic  ordinances  no  one  wlio 
approached  the  Lord  in  His  sanctuary  for  any  purpose  was  to  appear  empty  (Ex. 
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xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  20),  i.e.  without  an  offering.  Hence  the  presentation  of  an 
offering  was  to  precede  the  drinking  of  the  water  of  cursing,  as  an  introduction 
to  the  whole  transaction. 

(4)  Conip.  Hos.  iii.  3,  where  barley  appears  as  the  food  becoming  an  adulter- 
ess. The  Jewish  explanation  goes  so  far  as  to  say  {Svta,  ii.  1)  that,  because  the 
act  of  the  adulteress  placed  her  on  a  level  -with  the  cattle,  her  offering  also 
must  consist  of  the  food  of  the  cattle.  In  this  case,  however,  the  woman  would 
be  assumed  to  l)e  guilty,  which  is  out  of  the  question. 

(5)  So  Onkelos,  and  Sota,  ii.  2  ;  while  the  LXX,  on  the  contrary,  translate  v(')uf) 
naOapov  C"''.  and  thus  understand  it  sinii)ly  as  pure  spring  water. 

(6)  During  the  transaction,  time  was  still  given  to  the  woman  to  confess  ;  a 
pause  is  probably  to  be  assumed  after  ver.  20. 

(7)  The  expression  Q"!0  is  to  be  referred,  as  is  shown  especially  by  ver.  27,  not 
to  the  bitter  taste,  but  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  water.  The  Rabbins,  on 
the  contrary,  understood  the  word  literally,  and  disputed  whether  anything  bitter 
was  mingled  with  the  water,  or  whether  it  first  acquired  a  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth  of  the  adulteress  who  drank  of  it. 

(8)  Keil  justly  remarks  (idem,  p.  .301)  that  this  water  is  said  to  acquire,  through 
the  word  and  power  of  God,  a  supernatural  power,  which,  though  not  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  magical,  really  produces,  through  its  influence  on  the  mind,  perni- 
cious effects  ui)on  the  body  of  the  guilty,  and  is  haimless  to  the  innocent. 

(0)  For  later  traditions,  see  the  article  quoted,  ja.  475  sq. 


III.— THE  SACRED  SEASONS. 

THE  SACKED  SEASONS  IN  GENERAL  (1) 

§  144. 

Survey  of  the  Sacred  Sea.'ioits  and  their  Designations. 

The  sanctification  of  the  course  of  time  in  general  was  effected  by  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice,  TOri  HyU'  (of  which  we  spoke,  §  131).  Besides  this,  how- 
ever, special  times  w^ere  also  selected,  which,  establishing  by  a  regular  interchange 
of  labor  and  rest  a  rule  of  natural  life  corresponding  with  a  need  of  human  nature, 
offered  at  the  same  time  a  substratum  for  the  communion  taking  place  in  worship 
between  God  and  His  people.  Such  sacred  seasons,  as  appointed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, were.  Id,  The  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or  SaWath  ;  2d,  The  new  moons, — 
the  first-born,  as  it  were,  among  the  days  of  the  month.  These  were  of  subordi- 
nate importance,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh  new  moon,  which  was  invested 
with  a  festal  character,  and  bore  the  name  of  n;?1"ir\  DV^  the  Day  of  Trumpets, 
3i,  The  ihvQQ  festival  pilgrimages,  when  the  wliole  congregation  assembled  at  the 
sanctuary,  viz.  :  a.  the  Passover,  with  which  the  annual  cycle  of  festivals  com- 
menced in  spring,  celebrated  in  the  first  month  of  the  Mosaic  year  (Ex.  xii.  2), 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  Abib  or  Nisan,  with  the  seven  days  of  unleavened 
bread,  kept  from  the  15th  day  of  the  same  month  onward  ;  1).  the  Feast  of  Weeks 
(Pentecost),  seven  weeks  later  ;  e.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  from  the  15th  day  of 
the  seventh  month  onward.  Ath,  The  seventh  month  Tisri,  besides  being  distin- 
guished, as  above  remarked,  by  the  festal  character  of  its  new  moon,  included 
also  the  Day  of  Atonement  (D-^SIin  DV).  In  this  month  the  ^"^"^Z  (Lev.  xxiii.  36), 
which  took  place  on  the  eighth  day,  i.e.  after  the  seven  days'  celebration  of  the 
,  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (the  22d  day  of  the  month),  terminated  the  festal  half  of  the 
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year.  5th,  Every  seventh  year  was  also  sacred  as  the  scibhaticnl  year,  and  every 
seventh  sabbatical  year  as  the  year  of  jubilee.  The  laws  concerning  sacred  seasons 
in  general  are  contained  in  Ex.  xxiii.  10-17,  Lev.  xxiii.  and  xxv.,  Num.  xxviii., 
xxix.,  and  Deut.  xvi.  In  Deuteronomy  as  well  as  in  Exodus,  only  the  three  festi- 
val pilgrimages  are  mentioned  ;  while  the  sabbatical  solemnities  (except  in  the 
Decalogue,  v.  12  sq.)  and  the  new  moons  are  passed  over  in  silence.  This  circum- 
stance is  explained  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  in  these  festival  pilgrimages 
alone  that  stress  is  laid  upon  that  oneness  of  the  sanctuary  which.it  is  the  special 
object  of  Deuteronomy  in  its  enactments  concerning  worship  to  inculcate  (see 
Deut.  xvi.  5-7,  11,  15,  16)  (2). 

The  most  general  designation,  of  the  sacred  seasons  which  have  an  appointed 
order  of  succession  is  Hiri'  'l.J!)'?? — ''^■^'^  signifying  an  appointed  time  in  general ; 
comp.  Num.  xxviii.  2.  The  expression  is  also  used  in  the  superscription,  Lev. 
xxiii.  2,  of  all  holy  days,  including  the  Sabbath,  on  which  a  holy  convocation 
(tJ/np  i<'^P?)  took  place  ;  and  therefore,  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  11  (see  Hitzig  in  loco),  of 
the  nevv  moons  also,  for  these  were,  according  to  prophetic  legislation,  to  be  days 
of  lioly  convocation  (Ezek.  xlvi.  3,  comp.  with  Isa.  Ixvi.  23),  which  they  were 
not  as  yet  in  the  Pentateuch.  More  frequently,  however,  the  expression  D"l>!)^ 
is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  restricted,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  new  moons 
and  Sabbaths,  to  the  days  of  assembling  at  the  annual  festivals  (Lev.  xxiii.  4  ; 
Ezek.  xlvi.  9  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  13,  xxxi.  8).  Still  narrower  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Jn,  which  is  the  usual  name  for  the  three  festival  pilgrimages,  as  the  rejoic- 
ing festivals  of  the  year.  The  name  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  cheerful  dances 
performed  at  these  seasons  (see  Judg.  xxi.  11)-21  ;  compare  also,  in  illustration, 
Ex.  xxxii.  5  with  ver.  19),  the  verbal  root  JJn  properly  meaning  to  turn  in  a  circle 
(3).  Hence  this  word  could  not  be  used  of  the  solemn  Day  of  Atonement,  which 
subsequently  bore  only  the  name  of  the  Bay,  k.  ff.  '*?''',  or  the  Great  Day, 
K|")  KO'V  (4). 

(1)  Compare  my  article  Festivals  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  in  Herzog's  Eeal-EncyMop. 
[Riehm's  art.  "  Feste"  in  his  Handicurtcrbuch.} 

(2)  On  other  differences  in  the  laws  concerning  the  feasts,  see  the  separate  dis- 
cussions concerning  them. 

(3)  In  Arabic,  the  word  hhnggiin  is  the  name  by  which  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca 
are  denoted. 

(4)  That  tlie  expression  Jn  is  already  used,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  k.  ff.  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  as  the  greatest  of  the  rejoicing  festi- 
vals of  the  year,  cannot  be  inferred  with  any  certainty  from  1  Kings  viii.  2,  Ezek. 
xlv.,  2  Chron.  vii.  8,  since  the  reference  made  in  these  passages  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  naturally  arises  from  the  context.  Judg.  xxi.  19  may,  moreover,  be 
understood  also  of  the  Passover.  Comp.  Hengstenberg,  Genuineness  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, ii.  p.  GG. 

§145. 

Seasons  which  determine  the  Times  of  the  Feasts. 

The  number  seven,  which  from  Gen.  ii.  2  sq.  onward  is  the  sign  of  Divine  per- 
fection (1),  forms  the  fundamental  type  for  the  regulation  of  the  sacred  seasons. 
It  directly  determines  the  order  of  the  sabbatical  seasons  (§  147  sq.),  and  also  ex- 
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erts  an  influence  upon  the  order  of  the  feasts  ;  for,  first,  the  duration  of  two  of 
the  principal  ones  is  (as  appears  from  §  144)  for  seven  days  ;  secondly,  in  the 
annual  cycle  of  festivals,  the  seven  weeks  betvi^een  Passover  and  Pentecost  branch 
out  into  a  sjiecial  circle  of  feasts  :  and,  finally,  the  entire  number  of  days  of  holy 
convocation,  i.e.  of  chief  days  of  feasts,  amounts  to  just  seven  (the  Passover  and 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  having  each  two  days  of  convocation).  Of  the  five  yearly 
festivals,  the  three  festal  pilgrimages,  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles, 
have  both  an  agrarian  and  an  historical  significance,  but  the  latter  does  not  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  case  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (2).  Tlie  Day  of 
Atonement  had,  notwithstanding  its  special  and  particular  significance,  an  unmis- 
takable relation  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  :  as  the  Passover  introduced  the  har- 
vest festival  of  unleavened  bread,  so  the  Day  of  Atonement  led  to  the  supreme  re- 
joicing of  the  year  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  position  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment indicates  that  only  a  people  reconciled  to  God  has  a  right  to  rejoice  in  the 
blessing  with  which  He  has  crowned  the  year  ;  see,  on  the  contrary,  Hos.  ix.  1 
sq.  (3).  The  Day  of  Atonement  served  also  as  an  introduction  to  the  year  of 
jubilee  (§  153),  which,  according  to  the  agricultural  year,  began  at  harvest  (4). 
No  hint  is  given  in  the  law  as  to  the  reason  why  this  solemnity  was  to  take  place 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (5).  The  choice  of  the  day  has  undoubt- 
edly a  reflex  meaning, — the  first  decade  of  the  sabbath  month  was  thus  to  be 
made  a  season  of  repentance  and  self-examination  ;  and  modern  Judaism  has 
declared  the  days  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  Tisri,  days  of  penitence.  The  changes 
of  the  moon,  not  to  mention  the  new  moons,  determined  the  time  for  celebrating 
the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  both  took  place  at  the  full 
moon  ;  the  after-Passover  was  also  celebrated  by  those  who  were  prevented  from 
celebrating  the  Passover  proper,  at  the  next  full  moon  (Num.  ix.  9-13,  comp. 
2  Chron.  xxx.  2)  ;  hence  airh  geItivtjq  m/fielov  eopr^g,  Wisd.  xlii.  7.  It  must 
further  be  stated  that  the  Passover  took  place  at  about  the  vernal,  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  at  about  the  autumnal,  equinox  (6).  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  deduce  the  significance  of  the  sacred,  seasons  of 
Mosaism  from  cosmical  relations.  For  heathenism,  indeed,  which  identifies  the 
life  and  government  of  Deity  with  the  life  of  the  world,  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  as  such,  are  at  the  same  time  God's  seasons,  and  hence  the  conspicuous  ele- 
ments of  the  sun's  or  the  moon's  course  have  been  chiefly  used  as  festal  seasons 
(comp.  Biihr,  Symbolik,  ii.  p.  546).  According  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  on 
the  contrary,  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  to  serve  as  a  chronometer 
for  the  theocratic  ordinances  (Gen.  i.  14  ;  Ps.  civ.  19),  that  the  harmony  of 
the  laws  of  nature  with  the  laws  of  the  covenant  might  be  manifested  in  this 
manner  also.  The  new  moons  at  most  could  be  regarded  as  the  chronological 
feasts  which  George,  e.g.  {Die  alteren  jUdischen  Feste,  1835,  p.  193  sq.),  has  called 
a  certain  class  of  Jewish  festivals  ;  these  hold,  however,  a  very  subordinate  position 
in  the  Pentateuch  (see  §  150).  It  may  certainly  be  conjectured,  as  by  Ewald  (7), 
that  the  Israelites  (though  we  have  no  sufficient  data  for  the  assertion)  had  a  so- 
lemnity at  the  appearance  of  the  full  moon,  and  also  solemnities  at  the  seasons  of 
spring  and  harvest,  in  pre-Mosaic  times  ;  we  may  also,  with  Philo  (8)  and  the 
moderns,  see  in  the  splendor  of  the  full  moon  a  special  glorification  of  the  Pass- 
over and  Feast   of  Tabernacles.     But  what  made  these  feasts,  feasts,  and  the 
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Sabbaths  holy  days,  was  not  human  choice,  guided  by  the  order  of  nature,  but 
the  enactments  of  the  covenant  God,  who  on  the  one  hand  preserved  by  these 
festivals  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  great  facts  of  His  deliverance  and  guidance 
of  His  people  (comp.  Ex.  xiii.  9,  Lev.  xxiii.  43  sq.,  etc.),  and  on  the  other  admon- 
ished the  people  to  follow  their  earthly  vocation  to  an  agricultural  life,  in  con- 
stant dependence  on  the  Giver  of  all  the  blessings  of  nature,  and  to  regard  these 
blessings  as  inalienably  connected  with  the  ordinances  of  the  covenant. 

(1)  On  the  sacred  numbers,  see  Kliefoth,  "  dieZahlensymbolikder  hi.  Schrift," 
Theol.  Zeitsclirift  mn  DiecMoff  und  KliejUh,  18G3,  pp.  1-89,  241-453,  509-623  ; 
and  also  Leyrer's  article,  "  Zahleu  bei  den  Hebriiern, "  in  Herzog's  Reat-Encyklop. 
xviii.  p.  8G0  sq. 

(2)  Which  may  explain  why  it  seems  to  occupy  a  lower  position  than  the  other 
two,  and  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  xlv.  31  sq. 

(3)  Comp.  Hupfeld,  de  2>rimitiva  et  vera  festorum  ap.  Hebrcaos  ratione,  ii.  p. 
12  :  *'  Qacb  eiiim  esset  terrcB  et  jJi'oventuuyn  consecratio  a  fopulo  prof ano  per  acta  ^h.  e. 
communis  vitco  lahe  jwlluto,  nisi  antea  lustratus  et  expiatus  se denuo  sacraverit  V  Hos. 
ix.  1  sqq.,  a  prophetic  saying,  referring  most  probably  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, rings  out  the  threatening,  "Rejoice  not,  O  Israel,"  etc.,  in  the  midst  of 
the  harvest-rejoicings  of  the  apostate  people. 

(4)  Even  the  relation  in  which  tlie  Day  of  Atonement  stands  to  the  year  of 
jubilee,  shows  that  its  significance  must  not  be  limited  to  that  of  an  introductory 
solemnity  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  high  rank  accorded  to  it  among  the 
Mosaic  solemnities  entirely  forbids  our  placing  it  on  a  level  with  the  preparation 
for  the  Passover  on  the  10th  Nisan  (§  153),  which  had  no  festal  character  at  all. 

(5)  See  in  Carpzov's  Appar.  antiq.  s.  cod.  p.  433,  the  llal)binical  fancies  on  this 
subject,  viz.  because  Adam  sinned  and  repented  on  the  10th  Tisri,  or  because 
Abraham  was  circumcised  on  this  day,  or  because  this  was  the  day  on  which 
Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  and  made  an  atonement  for  transgression  with 
the  golden  calf,  etc.  Philo  {de  scpten.  ed.  M.  ii.  p.  297)  points  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  number  ten  as  the  number  of  perfection,  which  he  then,  in  his 
manner,  refers  to  the  ethical  value  of  the  fast  prescribed  on  this  day.  Accord- 
ing to  Biihr  {Symliolih,  ii.  p.  673),  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  by  the  number  ten 
designated  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  perfect  of  days  ;  so  too  Kiirlz  {Sacri- 
ficial Worship,  p.  387). 

(0)  Philo,  de  septeii.  ed.  M.  ii.  p.  297,  interprets  this  point  in  his  own  manner. 
Article,  Feste  der  alteii  Hehr. 

(7)  Comp.  Ewald,  "  De  feriarum  hebr.  origine  ac  ratione,"  ZeitscJir.  far  Kunde 
des  Morgenlandes,  ii.  p.  414  sqq. 

(8)  See  Philo,  idem,  p.  297  :  'iva  nfj  fied'  rjjjLtpav  jiovov  akXa  koI  v'vKTup  nUipriq  6  Koa- 
fioq  y  Toil  TvayKokov  (purog^  comp.  p.  393. 

§146. 
The  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Days. 

On  the  celebration  of  the  holy  days,  the  following  general  remarks  may  be  made  : 

1.  Besides  the  sacrifices  prescribed  for  every  day,  certain  special  public  sacrifices, 
differing  in  character  according  to  the  several  festivals,  also  took  place.  The 
laws  respecting  these  are  found  in  Num.  xxviii.  and  xxix. 

2.  On  seven  annual  feast-days  (the  days  of  convocation  mentioned  §  145),  namely, 
the  first  and  seventh  days  of  unleavened  bread,  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
the  new  moon  Sabbath,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  first  and  last  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  rest  from  labor  was  commanded  as  well  as  on  the  xoeeTcly 
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SaUbath.  There  was,  however,  this  difference,  that  while  on  the  weekly  Sabbath 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement  all  labor  (npN70~73)  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xxiii.  3, 
31,  comp.  with  Num.  xxix.  7),  on  the  other  above-named  six  days  of  rest  only 
nnb;;^  npx'irp-S^  (Vulg.  servile  opus)  was  proscribed,  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8,  21,  25,  35,  30, 
cump.  Num.  xxviii.  18,  etc.  The  latter  did  not  exclude,  as  is  evident  from  Ex. 
xii.  16,  the  preparation  of  food  (1).  Hence  in  the  Pentateuch  the  expression 
Jlj^at^  J13^  (high  day  of  rest),  denoting  the  stricter  abstinence  from  work,  is  used 
only  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Lev.  xvi.  31,  comp. 
xxiii.  28  ;  while  even  the  simpler  expression  r\'2V  is  applied  only  to  the  rest-days 
of  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month  (2),  and,  according  to  the  common  explanation 
of  Lev.  xxiii.  11,  15  to  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  (3).  In  the  intervening 
days  of  the  two  festival  weeks,  work  was  permitted  (4). 

3.  The  positive  element  in  the  celebration  of  the  iceeldy  SciUbaths  and  the  saJj- 
hatical feast-days  is  contained  in  the  regularly  recurring  formula  t^^p  >^'^PP  of  Lev. 
xxiii.  and  Num.  xxviii.  This  exj^ression  does  not  mean,  as  the  LXX  and  Vul- 
gate understand  it,  /c?.7/r/)  dyla  mrai.  vfiiv,  Tocalitur  sanctus,  or,  as  Cocceius  and 
Yitringa  (see  Synag.  vet.  p.  288  sq.),  and  among  moderns  Saalschutz  {Musaisclics 
Redd,  p.  387),  by  comparing  Ex.  xxxii.  5,  Jer.  xxxvi.  9,  explain  it,  iiidictio 
sancti,  proclamatio  sanctitatis,  but  a  holy  calling  together,  and  is  intended  to  signify, 
as  Ezekiel,  xlvi.  3,  9,  expresses  it,  that  the  people  were  to  come  to  the  sanctuary 
to  worshiiJ.  A  universal  command,  however,  to  appear  in  the  sanctuary  (the  n';5<1^ 
according  to  later  designation)  only  took  place  with  regard  to  the  three  festal 
pilgrimages,  and  then  was  given  only  to  the  male  population,  Ex.  xxiii.  14,  17, 
Deut.  xvi.  16. 

4.  They  who  came  to  the  feasts  were  not  to  appear  before  tlie  Lord  empty  (Ex. 
xxiii.  15,  comp.  xxxiv.  20,  Deut.  xvi.  16),  but  each,  as  ver.  17  says,  was  to  '"give 
according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  he  hath  given  thee."  This 
refers  to  the  free-will  offerings,  ver.  10,  the  Deuteronomian  tenths  (§  136.  3),  the 
first-born  of  cattle  (§  136.  1),  the  first-fruits  (§  136.  2),  etc.,  and  the  peace-offer- 
ings formed  of  them,  which  were  preceded  by  burnt-offerings,  Num.  x.  10,  festal 
repasts  following,  comji.  2  Chron.  xxx.  22  (5). 

(1)  See  the  thorough  discussion  of  this  matter  in  Gusset's  Lex.  hehr.  ed.  2,  pp. 
817  sq,  and  1582. 

(2)  Probably  (as  Gusset,  idem,  p.  1581,  perceives)  because  these  days  derived  a 
specially  sabbatical  character  from  the  sabbatic  month. 

(3)  According  to  another  interpretation,  Lev.  xxiii.  11,  15  refers  only  to  the 
weekly  Sabbath  (see  Hupfeld,  idem,  p.  4).  Bjihr's  assertion,  ide77i,  p.  582,  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  word  Sabbath  sometimes  also  designates  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  feasts  and  festal  seasons,  is  quite  incorrect.  On  the  form  of  the  word 
|in32/  —  Ga(3;3aTian6r,  see  Ewald,  Ausf.  Lehrh.  §  163  d. 

(4)  The  laws  by  which  this  liberty  was  subsequentlj^  limited,  are  given  in  the 
Mishna  treatise  Mo'al  Katon,  ii.  11. 

(5)  Very  few  notices  of  the  sacred  seasons  are  found  in  the  canonical  books 
after  the  Pentateuch.  This  applies  especially  to  the  hooh  of  Joshua,  whicli 
mentions  (v.  10  sqq.)  only  the  first  Passover  celebrated  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  If 
this  book,  closely  connected  as  it  is  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  acknowledged  to 
presuppose  it,  makes  no  further  mention  of  festal  celebrations  and  such  matters, 
it  must  be  plain  to  every  unprejudiced  reader  how  little  the  non-existence  of  the 
feasts  can  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  subsequent  books  concerning  them. 
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II.     THE     SABBATICAL     SEASONS. 
(«)  THE    WEEKLY    SABBATH  (1). 

§  147. 
1.  Antiquity  and  Oi'igin  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  word  i^lv',  which  is  mostly  a  feminine,  was  probably,  as  is  shown  by  its 
form  with  sufRxes  Q^V^),  originally  an  abstract  contracted  from  r\Jl|ty  (rest, 
avanavGLQ,  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  1.)  (2).     The  full  expression  is,  however,  T\'0T^  DV. 

The  Sabbath,  which  many  regard  as  instituted  in  Paradise,  and  others  derive, 
as  the  day  of  Saturn,  from  the  oldest  heathenism,  viz.  the  Egyptian,  is,  according 
to  the  Pentateuch,  of  jm rely  Mosaic  origin  (3).  In  Gen.  ii.  1,  indeed,  the  hallow- 
ing of  the  seventh  day,  but  not  the  promulgation  among  men  of  a  command  to 
observe  it,  is  connected  with  creation  (4).  In  patriarchal  times,  too,  we  meet 
with  no  trace  of  the  Sabbath.  Accordingly  [some  of]  the  Fathers,  when  opposing 
Judaism,  emphatically  insisted  that  the  righteous  before  the  time  of  Moses 
obtained  God's  approbation,  although  they  observed  no  Sabbath  (5).  The  first 
injunction  concerning  the  Sabbath  appears,  Ex.  xvi.  5,  22-30,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  gathering  of  the  manna,  and  in  a  form  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Sabbath  was  not  then  known  to  the  people.  It  was  not  till  they  had  been  thus 
initiated  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  by  experiencing  the  blessing  resting 
upon  it,  that  the  special  promulgation  of  the  Sabbath  command  followed  at  Sinai. 
The  expression  used  of  the  Sabbath,  Ex.  xx.  8,  '■'■Remember''''  0"'^t))  is  not  in- 
tended to  recall  the  Sabbath  to  mind  as  an  ancient  institution,  but  requires  the 
people  to  be  from  that  time  onward  mindful  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and  thus  entirely 
corresponds  with  the  "  observe"  ("'"''3^7)  of  the  parallel  passage,  Deut.  v.  12  (6). 
Neh.  ix.  14  also  testifies  to  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  To  derive  the  Sab- 
bath from  heathenism  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Old  Testament,  which  declares 
the  Sabbath  to  be  a  sign  between  Jehovah  and  His  people,  whose  part  it  is  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Lord  has  consecrated  Israel  to  be  His  people  (Ex.  xxxi.  13  ; 
Ezek.  xx.  12)  (7).  Neither  can  this  derivation  be  supported  by  the  history  of 
religion  (8).  It  is  true  that  the  notion  of  sacredness  of  the  number  seven  was  very 
widely  diffused  in  antiquity  ;  but  this  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  its  fre- 
quent and  significant  occurrence  in  natural  events,  especially  in  the  planetary 
system  of  the  ancients  and  the  course  of  the  moon  (9).  The  cycle  of  the  weel\  too, 
Avhich  was  perhaps  originally  formed  as  the  quarter  of  the  synodic  lunar  month 
(so  Hengstcnberg),  though  not  perfectly  corresponding  thereto,  reaches  back  to 
pre-Mosaic  times  (see  Gen.  xxix.  27  sq.,  and  perhaps  even  vii.  4,  10,  viii.  10,  12, 
xvii.  12,  xxi.  4)  (10).  Still  the  week  of  seven  days  was  by  no  means  universally 
diffused  in  antiquity  :  the  ancient  Egyptians  especially,  to  whom  Dio  Cassius, 
xxxvii.  18  sq.  (11),  refers  the  seven-days  week,  previously  used,  according  to 
recent  investigations  (12),  a  ten-days  division  of  time.  [Until  recently  no  trace 
of  a  religious  observance  of  the  seventh  day,  or  any  other  week-day,  could  be 
shown  (13),  but  George  Smith  {The  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  London,  1875)  has 
now  discovered  that  the  Assyrians  divided  the  first  eight-and-twenty  days  of 
every  month  into  four  weeks  of  seven  days  each,  and  observed  every  last  week- 
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day  as  a  day  of  rest ;  and  Fr.  Delitzsch  thinks  he  has  found  the  word  Sabbath  in 
a  list  of  synonyms  (German  translation  of  G.  Smith's  Chaldee  Genesis,  p.  300  sq.). 
But  aside  from  the  fact  that  these  discoveries  need  confirmation,  that  the  age  of 
the  witnesses  in  the  case  remains  to  be  determined,  and  that  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  the  Assyrians  did  not  observe  the  seventh  day  because  it  was  regarded 
as  an  unlucky  day,  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  is,  in  any  case,  peculiar  in  its  independence 
of  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  in  its  significance,  as  an  institution  consecrated 
to  .Jehovah,  and  resting  upon  the  covenant  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah.  J  (13). 
The  customary  combination  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  with  the  day  of  Saturn  in 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  (14),  rests  upon  the  reference  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
week,  to  the  planets.  Of  this  the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing ;  and  even  in 
heathenism  the  notion  does  not  seem  of  very  great  antiquity  (15).  Its  general 
diffusion,  says  Dio  Cassius,  idein^  is  not  yet  old  (16), — the  passage  in  Herodotus, 
ii.  82,  which  informs  us  that  among  the  Egyptians  every  month  and  day  was 
sacred  to  some  god,  having  reference  to  the  days  not  (as  is  now  proved)  of  the 
week,  but  of  the  month,  each  of  tlie  thirty  days  of  the  month  having  its  special 
tutelar  divinity.  The  oldest  testimony  for  the  practice  in  question  is  the  oracular 
saying  in  Eusebius,  Pra;p.  ev.  5.  14,  where  the  invocation  of  the  seven  planets  on 
their  seven  days  is  referred  to  the  magician  Ostanes,  who  was,  according  to 
Pliny,  Hist.  nat.  30.  2,  a  contemporary  of  Xerxes.  That  succession  of  the  planets, 
on  which  the  naming  of  the  days  of  the  week  is  founded,  rests,  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  above-cited  passage  of  Dio  Cassius  (see  on  this  matter  Lobeck, 
Aglaopliainus,  p.  941  sqq.),  upon  artificial  theories,  one  of  which  assumes  a  divi- 
sion of  the  day  into  24  hours.  On  this  account  it  is  a  doubtful  proceeding  to 
attribute  (as  Baur  does)  to  the  identification  of  the  Sabbath  with  Saturn's  day 
the  weight  of  a  very  ancient  tradition.  Tiie  association  of  ideas,  however,  which 
led  to  tins  combination  may  easily  be  perceived  (IT).  The  idea  of  an  easy  and 
happy  life  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  Saturn  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  d. 
170  ;  Pindar,  01.  2.  70  sq.),  that  6  krrl  Kpovov  /3/of  (Lucian.  Fucjit.  17)  signified  a 
lazy  life  (18).  With  the  Romans,  too,  it  was  natural  to  compare  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  with  its  leisure,  and  as  being  the  day  on  which,  as  Tacitus  {Ilist.  v.  4, 
comp.  Justin,  Ilist.  36.  2)  states  the  matter,  their  labors  were  once  brought  to  an 
end  by  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  with  their  own  Saturnalia.  No  Roman  or 
Grecian  author,  however,  knows  anything  of  any  heathen  celebration  of  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.  Such  a  celebration  is,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  by 
Roman  authors  as  something  specifically  Jewish,  and  therefore  as  a  fit  subject  of 
scorn  for  the  satirists  (19)  ;  Seneca,  e.g.,  considering  that  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
was  "  septimam  fere  partem  oEtatis  perdere.''''  When  Josephus  and  Philo  speak  of 
a  general  diffusion  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  this  must  be  referred  to  the  ever- 
increasing  imitation  of  Jewish  customs  prevailing  in  those  centuries  (20)  ;  for  the 
leisure  of  the  seventh  day  was  not  only  grateful  to  proselytes  to  Judaism,  but  was 
also  adopted  by  the  heathen  (21),  especially  after  the  day  of  Saturn  (of  the  "  sidus 
triste,"  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  569)  was,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  eastern 
astrology,  regarded  as  a  dies  ater,  and  consequently  as  unfavorable  to  any  under- 
taking, especially  to  a  journey  (TibuU.  i.  3.  18). 

(1)  Compare  my  article  "Sabbath"  in  Hcrzog's  Tical-Enq/Jilop.  xiii.  p.  103  sqq. 
[also  Ilessey's  Bampton  Lectures  on  Sunday,  1800  (3d  ed.  1860);  and  on  the  other 
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side,  Gilfillan  on  tJte  Sabhnth,  1802  ;  and  a  series  of  articles  by  W.  D.  Love  in  the 
Bihllotlieca  Sacra,  1880-81]. 

(3)  According  to  another  view  (so  Ewald,  Ausf.  LelirJ).  §  155  c),  the  word  is  said 
to  be  originally  a  masculine  after  the  form  ^^pp,  and  to  designate  the  day  itself 
as  the  celebrator.  The  mode  of  expression,  however,  in  several  passages  {e.g. 
Ex.  xxxi.  15,  "  on  the  seventh  day  is  r\3K?")  does  not  agree  with  this  notion. 
(Compare  also  Bottcher,  Ausf.  Lehrh.  §  621.  4,  with  note  2.)  The  view  according 
to  which  i^Td  is  said  to  to  be  contracted  from  r\iiyo  {=  EfSSofidg,  an  expression 
which  is  certainly  sometimes  placed  for  the  Sabbath,  2  Mace.  vi.  11,  xii.  38,  etc.), 
and  to  denote  the  seventh  day  (Lact.  ind.  7. 14  :  dies  sahbati,  qui  lingua  Hebrcnorum 
a  numero  nomen  accepit),  rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  docs  the  combination 
of  the  root  r)2p  with  2^^  by  Biihr,  Symlolik  dcs  mos.  Kultus,  ii.  p.  532  sq.  On  the 
contemptuous  explanation  of  this  word  in  Apion,  see  Josephus  in  his  work  against 
the  latter  (ii.  2).  The  LXX,  New  Testament,  Josephus,  and  others  render  the 
word  not  merely  by  to  adjipaTov,  but  also  by  ra  cdl^jiara  ;  the  latter  plural  form 
with  a  singular  meaning  might  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  Aramean  form  of 
the  stat.  eniph.,  but  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  names  of 
other  sacred  seasons,  as  kyuaivia,  d^vfia.  Comp.  Buttmann,  Gramm.  dcs  neutest. 
Sp rack  idioms,  p.  21  ;  the  same,  on  the  metaphism  in  the  declension  of  this  plural. 

(3)  [Wellhausen,  i.  116,  observes  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day 
of  rest,  necessarily  presupposes  iixed  settlement  and  agriculture,  which  also  clearly 
appears  in  the  ground  for  its  observance  in  the  Jehovistic  Deuteronomy,  and  that, 
since  the  cattle  must  be  fed  on  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no  Sunday  in  the  life  of  shep- 
herds, and  none  is  necessary.  But  this  is  certainly  no  argument  against  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  the  Sabbath,  because  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  given  to  a  people  about  to 
settle  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  aside  from  this,  the  remark  of  Wellhausen  is 
not  important,  since  the  feeding  of  cattle  is  not  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
even  during  the  wandering  in  the  desert  the  Israelites  had  other  occupations  be- 
sides the  pasturage  of  cattle.     Comp.  e.g.  Ex.  xvi.  22  sqq.,  Num.  xv.  32.] 

(4)  So  also  the  prevailing  Jewish  interpretation  understands  the  words  as  3inD 
THJ^H"?;^  (Rashi  in  loco).  An  allusion  to  the  Sabbath  can  only  be  discovered  in 
Gen.  iv.  3  by  an  incorrect  explanation  of  D'?'  I'p?- 

(5)  Justinus  Martyr,  Dial.  c.  Tryijh.  cap.  19.  27  ;  Irenseus,  Adv.  Jiaer.  iv.  16.  2  ; 
Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl,  i.  4. 

(6)  Gerhard,  Loc.  th.  ed.  Cott.  v.  p.  311,  rightly  says,  admonemur  line  voce,  quod 
ad  frceceptorum  divinorum  observant iam  requiratur  animus  memor  et  vigilans. 

(7)  So  even  the  Jews  themselves  regard  the  Sabbath  as  an  ordinance  specifically 
their  own.  See  Selden,  idem,  iii.  10  ;  hence  in  the  synagogue  worship  the  Sabbath 
is  greeted  as  a  bride  (comp.  Buxtorf,  Synag.  jud.  p.  209). 

(8)  See  Baur,  Der  hebrdische  Sabbath  und  die  National/este  des  mosaiscJien  Kultus, 
Tiibinger  Zeifschr.  1832,  No.  3,  p.  125  sq.  In  modern  works,  and  especially  in 
Oschwald's  Christliche  Sonntagsfeier,  1850,  p.  13  sq.,  a  great  abuse  has  been  com- 
mitted in  maintaining  traditionary  positions  which  cannot  be  proved.  The  aim 
of  this  work  is  to"  obtain  an  historical  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  not  abrogated  with  the  ceremonial  law,  by  asserting  its  pre-Mosaic  and 
extra-Mosaic  existence.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  a  one-sided  Nomism  here 
allies  itself  with  certain  hypotheses  of  the  history  of  religion  which  subserve  a 
totally  different  interest.  Far  more  judiciously  has  the  matter  in  question  been 
treated  by  Liebetrut  in  his  work  Die  Sonntagsfeier  das  Wochenfest  des  Volkes  Qottes, 
1851. 

(9)  Comp.  Philo,  de  mundi  opif.  ed.  Mang.  i.  p.  24  ;  Plutarch,  de  Ei  ap.  DelpTi. 
cap.  17. 

(10)  [That  the  week  of  seven  days,  and  along  with  it  the  presumption  of  the 
Sabbath  observance,  is  very  ancient,  and  came  from  the  Babylonians  to  other 
nations,  appears  to  be  established  by  Si^hrader  (Studien  und  Kritihen,  1874,  pp. 
343-353),  and  is  accepted  by  Riehm  and  Dillmann  as  proved.] 

(11)  Dio  Cassius,  xxxvii.  18  sq.  :   "  The  division  of  days,  according  to  the  seven 
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sn-called  planets,  began  with  the  Egyptians,  and  has  been,  but  not,  I  believe,  very 
long,  adopted  by  all  nations.  The  ancient  Greeks,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  unac- 
quainted with  it.  It  is  now,  however,  customary  among  all  people,  and  even 
among  the  Romans,  and  has  become  to  a  certain  extent  indigenous,"  etc. 

(12)  See  Lejosius,  Chronol.  der  Aegypter,  i.  p.  22.  Brugsch  in  the  Zeitschr.  der 
deutsclien  morgenldnd.  Geselhch.  iii.  p.  271. 

(13)  Especially  not  among  the  Egyptians,  not  even,  indeed,  according  to  the 
passage  of  Dio  Cassius  cited  above,  the  subject  of  -which  is  the  merely  astrologi- 
cal import  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  and  by  no  means  the  special  sacredncss 
of  one  of  them.  Nor  among  the  Arabs  ;  for  though,  clothed  in  black,  they  sacri- 
ficed an  ox  to  Saturn  on  his  day  in  a  hexagonal  black  temple,  the  reason  was  not 
that  the  seventh  day  was  hallowed  by  them,  but  that  Saturn  was  feared  as  tlie  evil 
power,  the  planet  Jupiter  being  also  worshipped  by  them  on  his  day  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  hog  (see  Stiihr,  Religionssyst.  des  Orients,  p.  407).  Nor  even  among  the 
Greeks  ;  for  though  Oschwald,  id.  (comp.  v.  Bohlen,  Altes  Indien,  ii.  p.  245  ;  Baur, 
id.  p.  135  sq.),  asserts  that  in  Grecian  literature,  and  even  so  early  as  Homer  and 
Ilesiod,  we  meet  with  decided  testimony  to  the  sacredness  of  the  seventh  day,  this 
can  only  refer,  so  far  as  a  proof  of  an  analogy  with  the  Sabbath  is  concerned,  to 
those  verses  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex.  Stro7n.  v.  14  ;  Eusebius,  Frcep.  ei\  xiii.  12, 
which  are  confessedly  of  Gra;co-Jewish  fabrication.  Ilesiod  himself  speaks.  Op.  et 
d.  ver.  770  sq.,  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  as  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  of  other 
days  of  the  month  as  approjiriated  to  other  deities.  (See  Hermann,  Gottesdienstl. 
Altertli.  der  Grieclien,  §  44,  note  5  ;  Lobeck,  AghopJia7)rus,  p.  430  sqq.)  Finally, 
the  Roman  calendar  had,  as  is  known,  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  weekly 
cycle  and  the  consecration  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  ;  its  feast  of  Saturn 
took  place  but  once  a  year,  in  December  (generally  on  the  19th),  and  lasted,  after 
the  era  of  Augustus  for  three,  after  that  of  Caligula  for  five  days.  ("When  seven 
days  were  reckoned,  as  Martial.  14.  72,  Luciau.  e2nst.  Saturn.  25,  other  festivals 
were  included.) 

(14)  A  combination  subsequently  adojited  by  the  Rabbins,  inasmuch  as  they 
call  the  planet  Saturn  ^i^Td. 

(15)  Gomp.  Ewald,  Zeitschr.  filr  die  Kunde  des  Morgenl.  iii.  p.  417. 

(IG)  For  a  summary  of  the  evidence  that  the  several  week-days  were  called  after 
the  phinets,  see  Selden,  idem,  iii.  19. 

(17)  Dio  Cassius  alludes  to  this  when  he  mentions,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  the  ohdiv  rb  mapdnav  6pav  (cap.  IG),  Ipyov  ov6evoq  oirovdalov  rrpoadu- 
Teadai  (cap.  17). 

(18)  On  the  torpor  Saturni,  comp.  Servius  on  Virgil,  ^n.  vi.  714). 

(19)  Comp.  Ovid,  De  art.  amat.  i.  415  sq.  ;  Juvenal.  Sat.  xiv.  9G-106  ;  Persius, 
V.  179-184  ;  Martialis,  iv.  4,  7.  The  saying  of  Tacitus,  '■'■Moses,  quo  sihi  in pioste- 
rum  gentem  Jirmaret,  novos  7'itus  contrarios^we  ceteris  martalibus  indidit,^''  refers,  as 
appears  from  the  context,  among  other  things  to  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath, 

(20)  Josephus,  in  the  frequently  misunderstood  passage,  c.  Ap.  ii.  39,  says  : 
"There  is  no  city,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  and  no  single  nation,  to  which 
tlie  custom  of  the  seventh  day,  Avhich  we  celebrate  by  intermission  of  labor,  has 
not  penetrated."  As  appears  from  the  connection  of  the  whole  passage,  this  rhe- 
torical exaggeration  by  no  means  speaks  of  an  institution  akin  to  the  Sabbath  as 
having  existed  from  of  old  among  the  heathen.  The  passage  in  Philo  (Til  Mos. 
ii.  p.  137),  when  his  hyperboles  are  reduced  to  their  due  proportion,  testifies  to 
nothing  more  than  Seneca  complains  of,  when,  in  the  well-known  words  in 
Augustine,  Clti.  del,  vi.  11  (Seneca,  Opj).  ed.  Ease,  iii.  p.  427),  he  laments  the 
mimicry  of  Jewish  customs:  '•'■  usque  eo  sceleratissimcB  gentis  consuetudo  convaluit, 
id  per  omnes  jam  terras  recepta  sit ;  victi  victoribus  leges  dedcrurit.'''' 

(21)  Comp.  hov?  Tertullian,  Apol.  cap.  IG,  speaks  of  heathen  qtn  diem  Saturni 
otio  et  victiii  decernunt,  exorhitantes  et  ipsi  a  Judaico  more,  quern  ignorant,  i.e.  be- 
cause they  are  unacquainted  with  the  religious  meaning  of  the  Sabbath. 
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§148. 
2.    The  Idea  of  the  Sabbath. 

In  conformity  with  what  has  already  been  advanced,  the  meaning  of  tlie  Sab- 
bath is  to  be  known  from  the  Old  Testament  alone.  The  chief  passages  relating 
to  it  are  Gen.  ii.  3,  Ex.  xx.  11,  xxxi.  13-17,  the  essential  matter  of  which  is  as 
follows  : — God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  and 
therefore  blessed  and  hallowed  this  day,  on  which  His  work  was  comjilete. 
Hence  the  people  whom  He  has  consecrated  to  Himself,  and  who  acknowledge 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world  as  their  God,  are  also  to  hallow  the  seventh 
day  as  a  day  of  rest  after  every  six  days'  labor  in  the  works  of  their  calling,  and 
this  is  to  be  a  sign  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  His  people.  These  propo- 
sitions contain  the  following  thoughts  :  1.  Man,  like  God,  is  to  work  and  to  rest ; 
thus  human  life  is  to  be  a  copy  of  Divine  life.  But  especially  must  the  people 
who  are  called  to  be  the  instrument  of  restoring  the  Divine  order  in  earthly  life 
be  seen  to  be  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  living  God,  by  an  alternation  of  work 
and  rest  corresponding  with  the  rhythm  of  the  Divine  life.  2.  Divine  labor  ter- 
minates in  happy  rest ;  not  till  the  Creator  rests  satisfied  in  the  contemplation  of 
His  works  is  His  creation  itself  complete.  So,  too,  human  labor  is  not  to  run  on 
in  resultless  circles,  but  to  terminate  in  a  happy  harmony  of  existence.  This 
thought,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (§  152),  is  impressed  with  especial  clearness  on 
the  institution  of  the  year  of  jubilee  with  which  the  sabbatic  seasons  close.  The 
idea  of  the  Sabbath,  however,  extends  further.  That  the  whole  course  of  human 
history  is  not  to  run  on  in  dreary  endlessness  ;  that  its  events  are  to  have  a  posi- 
tive termination  ;  are  to  find  a  completion  in  an  harmonious  and  God-given  order, 
— is  already  guaranteed  by  the  Sabbath  of  creation,  and  prefigured  by  the  sab- 
batical seasons.  The  Divine  rest  of  the  seventh  day  of  creation,  which  has  no 
evening,  hovers  over  the  world's  progress,  that  it  may  at  last  absorb  it  into  itself. 
It  is  upon  the  very  fact  that  the  rest  of  God,  the  Kardiravcng  Oeov,  is  also  to  be  a 
rest  for  man,  and  that  God  has  declared  this  by  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
that  Heb.  iv.  founds  a  proof  for  the  proposition  :  ana  airoXeLTveTai  cafiliaTianbc  ru 
lau  Tov  Qeov  (ver.  9)  (1).  This  idea  of  the  Sabbath  finds  its  formal  expression  in 
the  number  seven,  this  number  frequently  appearing  in  natural  occurrences  as 
apidfibg  TEAf(y(p6fM>g  and  airoKaTaa-aTiKoc,  as  Philo  calls  it  (2).  It  thus  became  the 
sign-manual  of  the  perfection  in  which  the  progress  of  the  world  was,  according 
to  Divine  charter,  to  result,  and  a  special  pledge  of  the  perfection  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  (3). 

The  full  purport,  however,  of  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  attained  until  that 
dominion  of  sm  and  death,  which  have  entered  into  the  development  of  mankind, 
is  taken  into  account.  It  was  after  the  curse  of  God  was  imposed  upon  the  earth, 
and  man  condemned  to  labor  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  in  the  service  of  his  perish- 
able existence,  that  the  desire  for  the  rest  of  God  took  tlie  form  of  a  longing  for 
o'edemption  (Gen.  v.  29).  Israel,  too,  learned,  by  sufl!ering  under  Egyptian  op- 
pression without  any  refreshing  intermission,  to  sigh  for  rest.  When  their  God 
bestowed  upon  them  their  regularly  recurring  period  of  rest,  by  leading  them  out 
of  bondage,  this  ordinance  became  at  the  same  t\vaQ  a  tlianlful  solemnity  in  re- 
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onemhrance  of  tlie  deliverance  tliey  liad  experienced.  Hence  it  is  said,  in  the  second 
version  of  the  Decalogue  (Deut.  v.  15)  :  "Remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence,  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched-out  ariii  ;  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day."  This  passage  does  not,  as  it  has  often  been  un- 
derstood, merely  urge  a  motive  for  the  sj^ecial  duty  of  not  hindering  servants 
from  resting  on  the  seventh  day  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  contain,  as  has 
also  been  asserted,  the  proper  objective  reason  for  the  sanctification  of  the  Sab- 
bath, which  is,  on  the  contrary,  expressed,  as  already  said,  in  the  first  version  of 
the  Decalogue,  Ex.  xx.  11  ;  but  it  applies  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  in  par- 
ticular, that  consideration  which  is  the  deepest  subjective  incitement  to  the  ful- 
filling of  the  whole  law  (4).  How  closely  the  remembrance  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egyptian  bondage  was  bound  up  witli  this  very  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
is  evident  from  what,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Roman  authors  given  above 
(Tacitus,  Hint.  v.  4  ;  Justin,  Hist.  30.  2),  was  known  to  the  heathen  concerning 
the  reason  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath. 

We  have  thus  explained  how  the  Sabbath  teaches  to  look  U2ncard,  onicard, 
and  Ixickward ;  but  one  point,  important  in  an  ethical  aspect,  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  Sabbath  has  its  significance  only  as  the  seventh  day,  preceded  by  six 
days  of  labor.  The  first  part  of  the  command,  Ex.  xx.  9,  to  hallow  the  Sabbath, 
is  itself  equally  a  command  :  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  that  thou 
hast  to  do,  but  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (5).  Thus  it 
is  only  upon  the  foundation  of  preceding  labor  in  our  vocation  that  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath  is  to  be  reared.  The  saying,  Gen.  iii.  19,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou 
shalt  eat  bread,"  remains  in  force.  The  Sabbath  is  only  intended  to  prevent 
self-exhaustion  in  earthly  labor  (G),  and  to  sanctify  the  works  of  our  calling  by 
the  end  toward  which  they  tend.  The  humane  character  of  the  Mosaic  law  which 
is  stamped  upon  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath,  especially  in  the  benefits  it  con- 
fers upon  menials,  the  strangers  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  and  the  beasts 
of  draught  and  burden  (Ex.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  12),  and  the  ciml  and  social  advan- 
tages it  brings,  cannot  be  further  dwelt  on  here  (7). 

(1)  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  further  explained  by  the  ancient  Church  of  the 
seventh  of  the  seven  thousand  years  during  which  the  world  w^as  to  continue  its 
course,  and  which  was  to  be  its  sabbatical  consummation  (see  especially  Lactan- 
tius,  Inst.  vii.  14). 

(2)  Comp.  Baur,  id.,  and  Philo,  de  mundi  opif.  M.  i.  p.  24,  de  septenario,  M.  ii. 
p.  281.  Philo's  mysticism  of  numbers  is  founded  upon  the  circumstance  that  seven 
is  that  number  in  the  decade  which  is  not  produced,  and  which,  within  the  decade, 
does  not  produce.  Thus  seven  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  immutable,  the  complete. 
However  little  weight  we  may  attribute  to  this,  it  is  at  all  events  remarkable  that 
a  certain  importance  of  the  number  seven  glimmers  through,  in  one  way  or  other, 
in  every  one  of  the  more  developed  religions  of  antiquity. 

(3)  The  view  brought  forward,  chiefly  by  Biihr  {SymholiTc  des  mos.  Kultus,  i.  p. 
187),  that  three  is  the  signature  of  the  Godhead,  four  that  of  the  world,  seven  as  the 
number  in  which  three  and  four  meet  and  combine  in  one  number,  the  signature  of 
the  connection  of  God  and  the  world,  is  not  tenable.  Comp.  on  this  point,  besides 
what  is  quoted  §  145,  note  1,  Lammert,  Zur  Revision  der  hiblischcn  Zahlensymholih, 
JnJirh.fur  deutsche  Theol.  1864,  No.  1.  He  says,  p.  7  :  "As  often  as  seven  recurs 
in  the  enumeration  of  sections  of  time,  there  is  a  period  of  sacred  rest,  a  time  of 
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the  Lord,  "uiien  earthly  work  is  laid  aside, — a  type  of  the  consummation  which 
will  take  place  in  that  sabbatic  rest  which  remainetli  to  the  people  of  God. 

(4)  Deut.  V.  15  bears  the  same  relation  to  Ex.  xx.  11  as  does  e.g.  Deut.  xxvi. 
8  sq.  to  previous  laws  concerning  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits.  [This  view  of 
the  passage  is  not  accepted  by  Riehm  (p.  1810)  and  Dillmann  (p.  216)  who  regard 
it  as  expressing  the  tliought  that  Israel,  as  Jehovah's  property  by  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  is  bound  to  observe  the  Sabbath.] 

(5)  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  with  Hengstenberg,  that  the  chief  matter  with 
respect  to  the  Sabbath  is  not  that  it  is  exactly  the  seventh  day,  but  that  it  is  the 
weekly  recurring  rest  day  of  the  people.  The  sabbatical  seasons  are  closing 
periods.     The  idea  of  Sunday  is  quite  different. 

(6)  Keil,  Bihl.  Archaol.  i.  p.  362  :  "  As  a  corrective  of  the  injury  arising  from 
that  severe  and  burdensome  labor,  the  result  of  the  curse,  which  tends  to  alienate 
man  from  God." 

(7)  It  was  remarked,  §  12,  what  good  service  has  been  done  in  these  respects, 
especially  by  J.  D.  Michaelis.  The  Old  Testament  sabbatic  ordinances  have  in 
this  respect  found  an  eloquent  eulogist  in  Proudhon,  the  communist  {Die  Sonn- 
tagsfeier,  ietrachtet  in  Hinsicht  auf  offentUche  Gesundheif,  Moral,  Familien-  uml 
Biorgerlehen  \,  aus  dem  Franzosischen,  Ratibor,  1850).  The  bringing  forward  of 
such  utilitarian  considerations  is  not  on  the  whole  unjustifiable,  if  they  are  stated 
as  merely  secondary,  and  are  deduced  without  violence  from  the  principle  ;  but 
only  total  misconception  or  gross  perversion  of  tlie  ideal  import  of  the  Mosaic  law 
can  characterize  them  as  the  proper  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances. 

§  149. 
3.  The  Celebration  of  the  Sabbath. 

According  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  Sabbath  is  a  Divine  institution,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  a  gift  of  Divine  grace  for  the  sanctification  of  the  people 
(Ezek.  XX.  12)  (1).  In  other  words,  the  Sabbath  is  first  of  all  of  a  sacramental 
nature.  To  the  Divine  gift  the  conduct  or  devotion  of  the  people  which  God 
requires  must  correspood,  and  thus  a  sacrificial  is  added  to  the  sacramental 
element.  If  the  sacrificial,  however,  is  placed  in  the  foreground,  as  by  Ewald 
{Antiquities,  p.  110  sqq.),  who  views  the  Sabbath  as  a  sacrifice  of  rest,  or  if  the 
sabbatical  abstinence  from  labor  is,  as  a  cessation  from  business  and  a  renuncia- 
tion of  gain,  even  placed  on  a  level  with  fasting,  as  by  Knobel  (on  Lev.  xxiii.), 
we  have  in  either  case  a  thorough  misconception  of  the  Old  Testament  view  (2). 
In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Sabbath,  so  far  from  presenting  any  painful  aspect  of 
renunciation,  is  regarded  as  a  delight  (Isa.  Iviii.  13),  a  day  of  joy  {comi^are  the 
song  for  the  Sabbath,  Ps.  xcii.  and  Hos.  ii.  13)  (3). 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  regard  the  enactments  with  respect  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.  The  first  point  is  the  resting  from  labor,  to  which  belongs 
not  merely  the  intermission  of  servile  work  (field  work  even  in  the  seasons  of 
ploughing  and  harvest,  Ex.  xxxiv.  21  ;  gathering  wood.  Num.  xv.  32),  but  also, 
Ex.  xvi.  23,  omission  of  the  preparation  of  food, — the  prohibition  to  kindle  fire 
in  their  dwellings,  xxxv.  3,  referring  without  doubt  to  the  latter.  The  Israelites 
were  also  forbidden  to  go  out  of  the  camp,  xvi.  19,  on  the  Sabbath,  whence  the 
prohibition  of  travelling  on  that  day  subsequently  arose.  Capital  punishment, 
xxxi.  14,  xxxv,  2,  viz.  by  stoning.  Num.  xv.  35  sq.,  was  attached  to  the  trans- 
gression of  these  enactments,  as  it  was  to  that  of  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
theocracy.     It  was  quite  in  harmony  with  these  appointments  of  the  law,  that  the 
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bearing  of  burdens,  Jer.  xvii.  31,  and  trading,  Amos  viii.  5  sq.,  were  declared  incom- 
patible with  the  Sabbath,  and  tliat  Nehemiah  ordered  a  barring  of  the  gates,  Neh. 
xiii.15,  19, to  prevent  the  trading  whose  discontinuance  had,  according  to  x.  31, been 
promised.  The  positive  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  arose  from  its  aiypointment  for 
worship.  Besides  the  consecration  it  received  from  the  doubling  of  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  (Num.  xxviii.  9),  and  the  renewal  of  the  shewbread  (Lev. 
xxiv.  8),  a  holy  convocation,  t^"l.p  *^lpP,  also  took  place  on  this  day  (see  §  14fi. 
3).  As  it  was  possible  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  people  to  visit  the  central 
sanctuary,  meetings  for  hearing  and  meditating  on  the  Divine  word  may  have 
taken  place  in  very  early  times,  but  the  first  trace  of  such  assemblies  is  found  in 
3  Kings  iv.  38.  Greater  prominence  is  unmistakably  given  in  the  law  to  the 
negative  than  to  the  positive  side  of  Sabbath  sanctification  ;  and  it  is  totally 
incorrect  to  assert  with  Hengstenberg  that  the  cessation  from  labor  enjoined  on 
the  Sabbath  was  merely  a  means,  the  end  being  public  worship.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  later  prophetic  passages  which  insist  on  the  sanctification  of  tlie 
Sabbath,  such  as  Isa.  Ivi.  3,  Iviii.  13  sq.,  Jer.  xvii.  31  sqq.,  confine  themselves  to 
declaring  what  ought  not  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  ;  Isa.  Iviii.  13  even  forbids 
unprofitable  idleness  and  empty  talk.  Arc  we  then  to  conclude  that  that  positive 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  which  consists  in  public  worship,  was  less  intended 
by  the  law  ?  Such  a  notion  is  opposed  by  the  whole  development  of  the  Sabbath 
idea  just  described.  We  must  rather  recognize  here  that  wise  tuition  of  the  law, 
which  does  not  expressly  command  much,  because  it  leaves  much  to  be  the  spon- 
taneous result  of  the  given  facts,  types,  and  ordinances  (comp.  §  84).  Such  a 
process,  from  negative  to  positive,  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  was  latent  in 
the  legal  prescriptions  concerning  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  Besides  insuring 
that  recreation  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  their  proper  aim,  they  go  as  far  as  is 
needful  in  preparing  the  ground  for  a  positive  sanctification  of  the  day,  the 
motives  for  which  are  thus  implanted  in  the  nation's  heart  (4)  ;  while  the  enact- 
ments, on  the  contrary,  with  which  the  later  Judaism  encompassed  the  command 
concerning  the  Sabbath,  were  wholly  adapted  to  repress  a  cheerful  observance  of 
the  day  (5). 

(1)  Ezek.  XX.  13  :  "I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and 
them,  that  it  might  be  known  that  I,  Jehovah,  sanctify  them." 

(2)  [Dillmann's  view  (p.  215  sq.)  is  similar  to  that  of  Evvald.  According  to 
Lemme  {Die  religionsgeschiclitidie  Bedeutting  des  Delcalogs,  p.  59  sqq.)  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  Sabbath  rest  is  the  expression  of  dependence  upon  God.  "  Since  a 
false  activity,  in  a  pretended  influence  upon  the  Deity,  is  excluded  (this  is  to  Him 
the  fundamental  thought  of  the  previous  commandments  of  the  decalogue),  inac- 
tivity becomes  parallel  to  the  thought  of  the  right  dependence  upon  God."] 

(8)  At  their  first  celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  the  people  received  a  substantial 
pledge  of  the  blessing  with  which  its  faithful  observance  would  be  rewarded,  and 
of  the  bountiful  compensation  contemplated  for  what  was  lost  by  cessation  from 
labor  (Ex.  xvi.  29). 

(4)  Comp.  Vitringa,  De  Synag.  vet.,  p.  295  f. 

(5)  These  enactments  were  made  in  the  centuries  between  Ezra  and  Christ. 
On  the  importance  attached  during  the  captivity  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath 
as  one  of  those  portions  of  the  ceremonial  law  which  could  be  practised  by  the 
Jews  scattered  among  the  heathen,  comp.  Propfietism.  The  above-quoted  passages, 
however,  of  the  book  of  JSTeheniiah,  especially  x.  31,  according  to  which  the 
people  had  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  give  up  trading  on  the  Sabbath,  show 
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that  at  that  time  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  had  not  yet  become  a  custom 
of  the  people.  There  is,  however,  in  the  measures  taken  by  Nehemiah  for  the 
preservation  of  the  sabbatic  rest,  notliing  of  the  microscopic  casuistry  of  after 
times.  On  the  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Sabbath  was  observed  in  the  times 
of  the  Maccabees,  see  the  above-cited  article,  p.  290,  where  will  also  be  found, 
p.  201  sqq.,  a  collection  of  the  most  important  prescriptions  of  the  later  Judaism. 

(p)    THK   NEW   MOON   SABB.VTH. 

§  150. 

By  the  term  neic  moon,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  law  uses  it,  we  must 
undoubtedly  understand,  not  the  astronomical  new  moon,  but  the  Jirst  appearance 
of  the  moonH  sickle,  which  was  thus  designated  by  other  ancient  nations  also,  and 
certainly  by  the  later  Jews  (1).  The  ordinary  new  moons  were  only  subordinate 
festivals,  on  which  (Num.  xxviii.  11-15)  an  increased  burnt-oflFeriug  was  offered, 
accompanied,  as  appears  from  x.  10,  by  a  blowing  of  trumpets.  They  were  chiefly 
Tised,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  1  Sam.  xx.  5  sq.,  for  family  sacrifices.  Labor 
was  not  forbidden  on  these  days  ;  but  in  later  times,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Amos 
viii.  5,  a  stricter  observance  seems  to  have  been  enacted,  at  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes. — The  seventh  new  moon,  viz.  that  of  the  month  Tisri  in  the  autumn, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  sabbatical  day.  Its  proper  name,  n>'1iri  Di'^  the  day  of 
trumpet-sounding,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  use  of  trumpets  in  public  worship 
took  place  with  special  solemnity  on  this  day.  The  meaning  of  the  Mowing  of 
trumpets  is  evident  from  Num.  x.  9  sq.  :  "  If  ye  go  to  war,  ...  ye  shall  blow  an 
alarm  with  the  trumpets,  and  ye  shall  be  remembered  before  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Also 
in  the  days  of  your  gladness,  your  solemn  days  or  new  moons,  ye  shall  blow  with 
trumpets  at  your  burnt-offerings  and  at  your  peace-oflerings,  for  a  memorial  before 
your  God"  (D^'riSx  'Ji)/  jnsn).  According  to  this,  the  sounding  of  trumpets  at 
worship  took  the  place,  as  it  were,  of  nn  invocation  :  it  was  to  bring  the  people 
to  God's  remembrance,  or  rather  to  bring  the  people  to  the  consciousness  that  God 
was  thinking  of  them.  Hence  we  subsequently  find  that,  when  after  the  time  of 
David  singing  was  introduced  into  public  worship,  the  intervention  of  trumpet- 
sounding  by  the  priests  at  specially  marked  passages  helped,  so  to  speak,  to  bear 
the  supplications  of  the  people  upward  to  the  Lord  (comp.  3  Chron.  xiii.l4)  (2). 
"Whether,  however,  the  sounding  of  trumpets  at  the  seventh  new  moon  was  meant 
to  indicate  in  a  general  manner  that  this  was  an  intensified  Sabbath,  or  whether 
(as  Sommer  thinks)  this  act  had  a  reference  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  which  closely 
followed,  and  was  intended,  as  it  were,  to  remind  God  of  the  approaching  act  of 
grace,  of  the  renewed  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  cannot  be  determined. 
— ThQ  feast  of  the  new  year  (3)  was  not  yet  a  day  celebrated  in  the  Mosaic  worship, 
though  the  precept,  Ex.  xii.  2,  that  the  month  in  which  Israel  departed  from 
Egypt  (that  of  Abib  or  Nisan  in  the  spring)  was  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  year  had  previously  commenced  at  another  period  (4)  ; 
and  passages  such  as  Ex.  xxiii.  16  presuppose  an  agricultural  year  beginning  in 
the  autumn,  which  probably,  however,  had  no  appointed  boundaries  (5). 

(1)  On  the  approach  of  the  new  moon,  the  Sanhedrim  assembled  at  Jerusalem 
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to  receive  from  him  who  had  first  seen  the  sickle  of  the  moon,  the  information, 
which  was  then  transmitted  by  signals  throughout  the  country. 

(2)  To  this  I  refer,  with  Sommer  (comp.  his  Bibl.  Abhandl.  i.  p.  37  sq.),  Keil, 
and  others,  the  difficult  Selah. 

(3)  [Wellhausen  maintains  (i.  Ill  sq.)  that  the  day  was  the  ecclesiastical  new 
year  in  the  priests'  codex  ;  that  it  survived  from  an  earlier  period,  as  the  civil 
new  year  also  was  originally  in  the  autumn  ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  the  spring  (Abib  or  JStisan)  was  subsequently  made  under  Baby- 
lonian influence;  and  that  this  later  change  of  the  calendar  is  evident  in  the 
priests'  codex  from  the  fact  that  it  designates  the  old  New.  Year's  day  as  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month.  Now,  if  this  were  correct,  we  should  have  clear 
evidence  of  the  late  composition  of  the  priests'  codex.  But  from  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Lev.  xxv.  9  sq.,  the  tnmipets  were  blown  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
of  jubilee  on  the  10th  of  Tisri  (comp.  on  the  meaning  of  this  blowing  of  trumjiets, 
§  152),  it  does  not  follow  that  the  new  moon  of  Tisri  was  thereby  characterized 
as  the  ecclesiastical  New  Year's  day,  nor  even  as  a  New  Year's  day  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  the  reckoning  according  to  the  spring  season  rested  upon  late 
Babylonian  influence,  comp.  Dillmann,  p.  102  sq.] 

(4)  Comp.  also  what  is  said  on  the  narrative  of  the  deluge  in  the  commentaries 
on  Genesis  of  Knobel,  p.  74,  and  Delitzsch,  ed.  2,  p.  250  sq.,  ed.  4,  p.  213  sq. 

(5)  See  also  Ex.  xxxiv.  22,  and  finally  the  appointment  concerning  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  of  jubilee.  Lev.  xxv.  9,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
sabbatical  year  must  also  naturally  have  begun  at  seed-time,  i.e.  in  harvest  (comp. 
xxv.  4).  According  to  .Josephus,  Ant.  i.  3.  3,  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  Tisri 
was  of  pre-Mosaic  institution  ;  and  this  date  was  preserved  by  Moses  for  the  trans- 
action of  civil  business.  Bat  whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  pre-Mosaic  year,  the  above-quoted  passages  from  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  do  not  point  to  the  1st  Tisri  as  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year.  For  it 
is  unnatural  to  suppose  that,  on  the  assumption  of  such  a  date  of  commencement, 
it  could  be  said  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  celebrated  from  the  15th 
to  the  21st  Tisri,  that  it  fell  in  the  end  of  the  year  ;  nor  are  the  remarks  of  Hupfeld 
{Deprimitiva  et  vera  temp,  f est.  ap.  Ilebr.  ratlone,\i.  p.  14),  in  favor  of  such  a  view, 
of  much  avail.  Far  preferable  is  the  view  of  Hitzig  {Komm.  zu  Jesaja,  p.  335), 
that  if  the  beginning  of  tlie  agricultural  year  (for  the  so-called  civil  year  is 
more  correctly  designated  thus)  was  bound  to  an  appointed  day,  still  for  ordinary 
affairs  the  commencement  of  the  year  dated  from  the  close  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. On  the  question  how  the  new  moon  Sabbath  became  the  civil  new  year's 
festival,  as  it  still  is  among  the  Jews,  see  the  history  of  the  post-Babylonian 
period. 

(c)  THE  SABBATICAL  YKAR  AND  THE  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE  (1). 

§  151. 

Legal  Enactments. 

The  institutions  of  the  saVbatical  year  and  the  year  of  jitMlee,  with  which  the 
cycle  of  sabbatic  seasons  closed,  are  so  closely  connected,  that  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  them  together.  The  laws  relating  to  the  sabbatical  year  are 
as  follow  : — First,  the  general  command,  Ex.  xxiii.  10  sq.,  that  after  the  land 
had  been  sown  and  its  harvests  gathered  during  six  successive  years,  it  should 
rest  and  lie  still  (HJi^O^i'ri)  (2),  that  the  poor  might  eat  of  it,  and  that  what  they 
left  the  beasts  of  the  field  might  eat.  In  like  manner,  too,  were  the  vineyards  and 
olive-yards  to  be  dealt  with.  Cai'e  for  the  poor  is,  as  the  connection  with  what 
precedes  shows  (3),  the  jioint  of  view  under  which  the  sabbatical  year  is  here 
chiefly  regarded.     The  second  and  more  detailed  law,  Lev.  xxv.  1-7,  more  pre- 
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cisely  designates  this  ordinance  as  a  rest  of  the  land  (vers.  2,  4)  unto  Jehovah, 
calls  the  year  a  sabbath  year  (P^^"^  ^^"^),  and  further  directs  that  what  the 
fields  and  vineyards  produce  in  this  year  without  cultivation  shall  not  be 
stored  up,  but  consumed  by  the  owner,  his  family,  his  day  laborers,  and  the 
strangers  sojourning  with  him  ;  his  cattle,  and  the  wild  animals  of  the  land  (4). 
The  point  of  view  here  taken  is  that  the  produce  of  the  sabbatic  year  is  to  be 
common  froferty  for  man  and  beast  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  12.  3), — a  point  of 
view  which  does  not  exclude,but  includes,that  brought  forward  in  the  first  law. 
With  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Palestine,  which  is  still  apparent  (5)  in  its  self- 
sown,  wild-growing  wheat,  the  growth  (n'SD)  from  the  fallen  seeds  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  might  yield  a  not  inconsiderable  crop  (6).  An  essentially  new  en- 
actment is  contained  in  the  third  law,  Deut.  xv.  1-11.  The  connection  of  1-G  with 
xiv.  29,  and  with  what  follows  in  xv.  7-10,  recalls  the  connection  of  the  first  law 
in  the  book  of  the  covenant,  the  question  being  here,  as  there,  the  special  import 
of  the  sabbatical  year  to  the  foor.  For  in  the  seventh  year  every  creditor  was  to 
release  (tJOIV)  the  loan  he  had  lent  to  his  neighbor  (7).  Of  his  neighbor  or  of  his 
brother,  in  contradistinction  to  a  foreigner,  ver.  5,  he  was  not  to  exact,  because 
a  release  ("^^P"^)  had  been  proclaimed,  to  the  honor  of  the  Lord  ;  whence  the 
sabbath  year  is  also  called,  ver.  9  (comp.  xxxi.  10),  nupti'ri  rijii*,  the  year  of 
release.  The  question  whether  by  release  we  are  to  understand  a  final  remission 
or  a  temporary  suspension,  has  been  variously  answered.  The  former  is  the  or- 
dinary Jewish  view  (8),  though  expedients  were  subsequently  found  for  evading 
the  command  (9).  Many  Christian  theologians  have  also  shared  in  the  Rabbinic 
view,  especially  Luther.  The  expressions,  however,  in  vers.  2  and  3  go  no  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  debts  are  not  to  be  exacted,  and  therefore  jjoint  merely  to 
their  suspension  (10).  The  fourtJi  law  respecting  the  sabbath  year,  Deut.  xxxi. 
10-13,  enjoins  that  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  year  of  release,  the  law 
shall  be  read  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  sanctuary.  The  sab- 
bath year  being  regulated  by  agriculture,  and  beginning  with  the  omission  of  sow- 
ing in  autumn,  or  being  more  definitely  connected  with  a  certain  day,  as  the 
year  of  jubilee  was  with  the  10th  Tisri  (11),  this  Feast  of  Tabernacles  would 
occur  at  its  commencement  (12).  Hence  a  significant  hint  is  given  by  this  pre- 
cept as  to  how  the  seventh  year  just  entered  upon  ought  to  be  hallowed. 

Seven  such  sabbatic  years  terminated  with  the  year  ofjiibllee  (^^rn  njt^).  With 
respect  to  this  it  is  said,  Lev.  xxv.  8,  10:  "  Seven  sabbaths  of  years  shalt  tliou 
number,  seven  years  seven  times,  that  the  days  of  the  seven  sal>baths  of  years 
may  be  forty-nine  years.  .  .  .  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year."  This 
very  variously-explained  passage  is  most  naturally  understood  as  declaring  that 
the  year  of  jubilee  is  to  follow  the  seventh  sabbatical  year, — not,  indeed  (as  some 
have  considered),  as  the  first  year  of  a  new  period  of  sabbatical  years,  but  so  that 
the  nevv  period  should  not  commence  till  the  fifty-first  year.  This  view  of  the 
matter  appears  to  be  assumed  by  both  Philo  and  Josephus  (13).  And  thus  also 
does  the  controverted  passage  xxv.  20-23,  which  then  refers  to  the  year  of  jubilee 
spoken  of  immediately  before,  and  assumes  two  consecutive  fallow  years,  find  its 
most  natural  explanation.  Accorditig  to  another  view,  the  year  of  jubilee  wa«, 
on  the  contrary,  the  forty-ninth,  and,  as  the  sabbath  of  sabbath  years,  coincided 
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with  every  seventh  of  the  latter  (14).  It  is  thus  generally  assumed  that  the  sab- 
batical year  began  in  the  spring  ;  and  the  designation  of  the  year  of  jubilee  as  the 
fiftieth  is  explained  by  saying  that  the  latter,  not  commencing  till  harvest,  was 
composed  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  year  and  the  first  half  of  the  first  year 
of  a  new  sabbatical  period.  This  latter  theory  cannot  appeal  with  certainty  to 
Jewish  tradition.  For  the  view  of  R.  Jehuda  (EracJiiit,  fol.  12  l>),  that  the  year 
of  jubilee  as  a  whole  was  never  reciioned  as  a  separate  year,  is  an  isolated  one, — 
the  tradition  of  the  Geonim  (in  Maimonides,  de  juribus  anni  septimi  et  juillcei,  x. 
4)  only  asserting  that  the  year  of  jubilee  fell  into  desuetude  after  the  destruction 
of  the  first  temple. 

According  to  Lev.  xxv.  9,  the  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  (H^'l"'^  1311J')  throughout  the  whole  land  (by  means  of  mes- 
sengers), on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  that  is,  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, after  all  the  transgressions  resting  upon  the  people  had  been  expiated. 
It  was  from  the  sound  of  this  trumpet  (Rasclii,  "iiJliy  l^jJ^'p^  DK'  v;,')  that  the  year, 
according  to  the  most  widely-accepted  view,  took  its  name.  In  tliis  case  /IIT' 
must  probably  be  explained  as  derived  from  /T  to  flow  abundantly,  and  used  to 
designate  the  sound  flowing  or  bursting  fortli  from  the  trumpet, — a  sense  which 
well  agrees  with  the  expression  /^"n  '^?'9?  Ex.  xix.  13,  and  v3rn  pj^a  ^K?p, 
Josh.  vi.  5.  Others  regard  it  as  an  onomatopoetic  word,  in  tlie  sense  of  juMlavit 
(comp.  Gesenius,  Thes.  ii.  p.  561)  ;  thus  the  Vulgate  renders  :  Annus  julnlei  or 
juiileits.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Rabbinic  tradition  (see  Aben  Ezra  on  Lev.  xxv. 
10)  makes  z?''"'  -  nnii/,  emissits,  and  designate  a  ram,  and  then  a  ram's  horn.  This 
explanation  is  in  any  case  incorrect,  while  the  grammatical  notion  on  which  it  is 
founded  is,  on  the  contrary,  admissible.  ^DV  would  then,  with  "Tll"^,  free  course, 
denote  first  him  who  is  free  to  go  Avhere  lie  will,  and  then  attain  the  abstract 
meaning  of  "'''"''^  itself  (see  Hitzig  on  Jer.  xxxiv.  8),  which  agrees  well  with  Lev. 
xxv.  10  (15). 

"With  regard  to  the  cclehration  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  we  notice  first  the  feature 
which  it  had  in  common  with  the  sabbatical  year,  as  a  cessation  from  agricultural 
labor ^  Lev,  xxv.  11  sq.  The  produce  of  what  grew  of  itself  was  not  to  be  stored 
up,  but  brought  in  from  the  field  as  required  for  iise  (16).  The  feature  peculiar 
to  the  year  of  jubilee  is  contained,  ver.  10,  in  the  words,  "  Ye  shall  hallow  tJie 
fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty  ("'''1"^)  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof  :  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you,  that  ye  may  return  every  man  to 
his  possession,  and  every  man  to  Ms  family.''''  In  this  year,  called  hence,  Ez.  xlvi. 
17,  "inT  r\y\D  (which  may  be  briefly  translated,  as  by  Luther,  the  fi-ee  year  [A.V. 
the  year  of  liberty]),  there  took  place,  as  it  were,  a  new  birth  of  the  state,  at 
which  all  such  civil  impediments  as  were  opposed  to  theocratic  principles  were 
abolished.  One  of  these  was  the  bondage  of  Israelitish  citizens  (17).  Hence 
according  to  ver.  39  of  the  law  in  Lev,  xxv.,  every  Israelite  who  had  sold  himself 
on  account  of  his  poverty  was  to  be  freed  (comp,  §  110),  Another  consisted  in 
the  alienation  of  hereditary  estates,  which  might  not  therefore  extend  beyond  the 
year  of  jubilee,  in  which  all  property  was  to  return  without  compensation  to  the 
family  to  whom  it  originally  belonged  (i.e.  to  the  original  possessors,  if  still  alive, 
or  to  their  heirs),  Lev.  xxv.  23  sq.     Houses  in  unwalled  villages  were  (ver.  31) 
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treated  in  the  same  manner  as  landed  property,  while  houses  in  walled  towns,  on 
the  contrary,  if  unredeemed  during  the  year  of  respite  after  their  sale,  remained 
the  property  of  their  purcliasers,  the  year  of  jubilee  making  no  alteration  in  this 
respect,  ver.  29  sq.  The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  easily  perceived.  Houses 
of  the  former  kind  were  closely  connected  with  landed  property  (ver.  13,  they 
shall  be  counted  to  the  field  of  the  country),  while  houses  in  towns,  on  the  other 
hand,  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  land,  and  hence,  as  mere  human  works  and 
property,  were  not  equally  under  the  sovereignty  of  Jehovali  as  Lord  of  the  land. 
[Yet  the  houses  of  the  Levites  in  the  cities  assigned  to  them  formed  an  exception. 
As  a  possession  belonging  to  them  in  virtue  of  a  divine  ordinance,  they  were 
to  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  the  inheritances  of  the  other  tribes.] 

(1)  Com[).  Hupfeld,  De  primitlva  et  vera  temp.  fcst.  ap.  TIebr.  ratione,  iii.  Hal. 
1858,  and  my  article  on  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  in  Herzog's  Eeal-EncyTclop. 
xiii.  p.  204  sq.  [also  Riehm's  art  "Jobeljahr"  and  "  Sabbathjahr''  in  his 
Handworterlmch].  A  list  of  the  numerous  monographs  on  this  subject  is  given  by 
Winer  in  the  BiM.  Renlwdrterhuch  under  tiie  articles  Sabbath  Year  and  Year  of 
Jubilee.  The  chief  works  of  later  date  are  Hug's  essay,  "  Ueber  das  mosaische 
Gesetz  vom  .lubeljahr"  in  the  Zeitschr.  fiir  das  Erzbistlium  Freiburg,  i.  1,  and  the 
prize  essays  at  the  .lubilee  of  the  Gottingen  University,  1837,  de  anno  Ilebrmorum 
juhilceo,  by  Kranald  and  Wolde  ;  comp.  Ewald's  notice  of  the  latter  in  the  Zeitschr. 
fi^ir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenl.  i.  p.  410  ?q. 

(2)  In  opposition  to  the  usual  explanation,  Ilupfeld  {id.  p.  10)  thinks  that  the 
suffix  in  nriK/£DJ1  HJ^onn  refers  not  to  '1>'"]5<  but  to  nnXOri,  and  understands  ver. 
11  as  inculcating  not  an  omission  of  cultivation,  but  only  a  setting  free  of  the 
produce.  But  even  granting  this  certainly  admissible  construction,  it  is  by  no 
means  justifiable  to  understand  ver.  11  as  though  it  said  :  In  the  seventh  year 
thou  shalt  indeed  also  sow  thy  land,  but  leave  its  produce  free.  'Atottov  jap  rjv, 
hepovQ  jUEv  TTovelv,  hspovq  6e  Kap-oindai,  as  Philo  (de  carit.  ii.  p.  391)  rightly  remarks. 
On  the  contrary,  ver.  11,  according  to  its  evident  meaning,  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  whole  preceding  verse.  [Wellhausen  and  Riehm  understand  the  law  as  not 
here  prescribing  for  the  whole  nation  a  common  sabbath  year  in  which  the  entire 
harvest  was  to  be  relinquished,  but  rather  that  every  individual  proprietor  was  to 
use  his  right  of  cultivating  any  piece  of  ground  only  six  years,  and  in  the  seventh 
year  should  give  up  the  harvest  of  the  cultivated  piece,  or,  according  to  Riehm, 
should  leave  the  ground  fallow.  Dillmann  decides,  referring  to  the  analogy  of 
V.  12,  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  view,  viz.  that  a  common  sabbatical  year  was  j^re- 
scribed.] 

(3)  Compare  Ranke,   UntersucTiungen  ilber  den  Pentateuch,  ii.  p.  53. 

(4)  The  meaning  of  this  appointment  is  not  at  all,  as  Hupfeld,  id.  p.  13, 
understands  it,  that  the  produce  of  the  sabbath  year  is  to  serve  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  family  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor  ;  for  hired  servants  and  strangers 
did  not  (as  is  evident  from  Ex.  xii.  45)  belong  to  the  family,  and  both  classes, 
having  no  possessions  of  land  in  the  country,  are  just  those  who  must,  on  the 
contrary,  be  reckoned  among  the  poor  of  the  land  (comp.  Dent.  xxiv.  14). 

(5)  See  the  information  given  on  this  point  in  Ritter's  Erdhuiide,  xvi.  pp.  283, 
482,  693. 

(6)  Still  the  meaning  of  the  law  is  not  that  this  wild  growth  would  suffice  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  year  ;  Lev.  xxv.  20-22,  on  the  contrary,  assumes  that 
the  stores  of  former  years  were  available. 

(7)  Or,  if  with  Hupfeld,  id.  p.  21,  we  read  H^D  in  ver.  2,  and  make  IT  de- 
pendent on  £310C',  every  creditor  shall  let  his  hand  rest  with  respect  to  that  which 
he  hath  lent  to  his  neighbor. 

(8)  A  view  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  LXX,  who  translate 
a(j)Ti(!ELg  rrav  xp^°i  •   •   •   '^"^  ™^  a6e?.(p6v  auv  ova  cnracrT/asig,  which  is  then  found  in 
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Philo,  who,  de  septen.  ed.  M.  ii.  p.  277,  designates  the  matter  by  ra  Sdv^ia 
xapi^eodai,  and,  p.  284,  by  ;i'pcw/co7ria,  and  is  finally  expressed  in  Mishna  Sheiiith, 
X.  1. 

(9)  According  to  the  Mishna,  id.  §  8,  the  law  was  complied  with  if  the  creditor 
merely  ftromhed  to  remit  the  debt,  and  then,  if  the  debtor  insisted  oa  making 
payment,  received  it  as  a  gift, — a  gift,  that  is,  which  the  Gcniara  defines  as  one 
to  wiiich  the  debtor  was  previously  ])ledged.  For  other  expedients  jM'ovided  in 
the  Mishna  for  lightening  the  burden  entailed  by  this  command,  especially  the 
so-called  Proslnd,  see  the  article  quoted,  p.  206.  See  also  on  this  subject  Geiger's 
Leseatuclce  aus  der  3Iischna,  pp.  4,  77  sq.,  and  Saalschiitz's  Mos.  Recht,  p.  1G4, 
note  208. 

(10)  We  cannot  see  that  this  is  opposed,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  ver.  9,  for  the 
consideration  that  money  lent  could  not  be  called  in  during  the  sabbath  year 
miglit  well  give  rise  to  the  refusal  of  loans  during  the  peiiod  immediately  pre- 
ceding it.  The  command  in  respect  to  debts  has  been  frequently  so  combined  with 
the  law  for  letting  the  land  lie  fallow,  as  to  rejirescut  tiie  former  as  aiising  from 
a  regard  to  the  inca])acity  incurred  l)y  the  debtor  through  his  loss  of  the  regular 
harvest.  This  combination  cannot  be  entirely  rejected,  though  the  special  motive 
for  the  law  is  a  deeper  one,  as  will  be  further  shown  in  the  subsequent  discussion 
of  the  idea  of  the  sabbatic  year.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  law  for 
the  emancipation  of  Hebrew  bondmen  and  bondmaidens  in  the  seventh  year  of 
their  bondage,  which  immediately  follows  the  law  in  respect  to  debts,  Deut.  xv. 
13-18,  has  iio  reference  to  the  sabbatical  year.  This  is  evident  even  from  ver.  14, 
which  enjoins  that  the  freed  bondman  shall  be  furnished  out  of  the  floor  and  out 
of  the  wine-press, — an  injunction  presupposing  a  reguhir  harvest. 

(11)  According  to  the  view  of  most  Rabbins,  even  of  Maimonides  {de  jvribus 
afini  septimi  et  jubilmL  vi.  6),  both  the  sabbatical  year  and  the  year  of  jubilee 
began  on  the  first  of  Tisri.  The  time,  however,  at  which  the  Jewish  year  subse- 
sequently  commenced,  certainly  gave  rise  to  this  view.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  altering,  with  Hupfeld,  l'lti'j;|  of  Lev.  xxv.  9  into  "^T^^j^.  Gusset,  Co7n- 
ment.  ling.  heir.  s.v.  ^^'f,  defends  the  view  which  makes  the  sabbath  year  begin 
with  the  1st  Nisan.  A  comparison  of  the  different  views  on  this  point  is  given 
by  Majus,  Dissert,  de  jtire  anni  sep)timi,  p.  19. 

"(12)"  D'riJ'  VT^  Vp?,  in  Deut.  xxxi.  10,  does  not  mean  "at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,"  or  even  "  after  its  expiration,"  i.e.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth, 
as  M.  Sota,  vii.  8.  understands  the  passage,  but,  like  xv.  1,  "at  the  end  of  a 
seven-years  period,"  i.e.  in  the  seventh  year,  generally  speaking;  comp.  xxv.  18 
with  xxvi.  12. 

(13)  Philo,  who  frequently  mentions  the  year  of  jubilee,  always  calls  it  the 
fiftieth  ;  and  Josephus  expressly  says.  Ant.  iii.  12.  3,  that  the  lawgiver  com- 
manded to  do  the  same  as  is  done  in  the  sabbath  year,  /ueO'  i:ft()6firjv  huv  sj36oudda. 
TaiJra  TrevTr/Kovra  (jlev  taTiv  irrj  ra  -rravra,  Kcilelrai  6e  imo  'Ej^paiuv  6  nevTrjKOGToQ  kvLavTOQ 
'luprfXoc;. 

(14)  So  Gatterer,  Frank,  and  other  older  chronologists  (comp.  Ideler,  Hayidlmcli 
der  Chronologie,  i.  p.  504;  also  Gusset,  id.)  \  and  among  moderns,  especially 
Ewald,  Antiquities  of  the  People  of  Israel,  p.  375. 

(15)  So  the  LXX  :  epiavrbg  a^ecrewc  :  Josephus,  ^n^.  iii.  12.  3:  klevde piav 
arjfialvEi  to  bvofia.  On  other  explanations  of  the  expression,  see  Majus  on 
Maimonides,  de  jiirihvs,  etc.,  p.  120  sq.  ;  Carpzov,  App.  ant.  p.  447  sq. 

(16)  Lev.  xxv.  11  :  "  Ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap  its  (the  land's)  self-growth, 
nor  gather  its  unpruned  vine  :  for  it  is  the  jubilee  ;  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you  :  ye 
shall  eat  its  increase  out  of  the  field."  Even  Isa.  xxxvii.  30,  in  which  a  prospect 
of  nourishment  from  what  grew  of  itself,  even  in  the  second  vear,  is  held  out  to 
the  people,  because  agriculture  could  not  be  pursued,  is  sufficient  to  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  soil  would  yield  crops  worth  speaking  of  in  a  second 
fallow  year.  The  fertility  of  Palestine  was  certainly  not  less  than  that  of 
Albania,  where,  according  to  Strabo,  xi,  4.  3,  one  sowing  yielded  from  two  to 
three  crops. 
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(17)  This  was  opposed  to  the  Lord's  exclusive  proprietorship  of  His  redeemed 
people.  Lev.  xxv.  42  :  "  For  they  are  my  servants,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  boadmcn. 

§^152. 

Inifort  and  Practicability  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Sabbatical  Year  and  the  Year  of 

Jubilee. 

The  oneaning  of  these  two  institutions  has  been  chiefly  deduced  from  their  value 
in  a  merely  political  and  agricultural  point  of  view  (1).  Thus  J.  D.  Michaelis 
{Laics  of  Moses,  i.  art.  74)  seeks,  in  his  usual  manner,  to  show  that  the  sabbatical 
year  was  intended  to  oblige  the  people  to  lay  by  during  productive  years,  as  the 
best  means  of  preventing  dearth.  Others  have  regarded  the  manuring  of  the 
fields  by  the  cattle,  who  were  allowed  to  be  turned  loose  in  them,  and  others  still, 
who  are  the  majority,  the  enhancement  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  leaving  it 
fallow,  with  the  consequent  promotion  of  the  chase,  as  its  main  design, — others 
again  regard  it  as  unreasonable  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  fallow  two  successive 
years.  But  of  all  this  the  law  says  not  a  word  :  it  simply  refers  (Lev.  xxv.  21 
sq.)  to  the  Divine  blessing  with  which  obedience  was  to  be  rewarded  (2).  With 
far  greater  discrimination  than  is  manifested  in  the  suggestion  of  such  utilitarian 
considerations,  Ewald  recurs  to  that  feeling  for  nature  prevailing  among  the 
ancients,  which  assigned  to  the  soil  a  Divine  right  to  rest  and  forbearance  {?>). 
But  this,  too,  fails  to  reach  the  true  point  of  view  clearly  expressed,  Lev.  xxv.  2, 
in  the  words,  "The  land  shall  keep  a  sabbath  U7ito  the  Lord.''\  It  is  upon  the 
thouglit  that  man,  acknowledging  in  act  God's  higher  right  of  property  ("the 
land  is  mine,"  ver.  23),  should  withhold  his  hand  from  cultivating  the  land,  and 
place  it  wholly  at  the  Lord's  disposal  for  His  blessing,  that  the  whole  ordinance 
is  founded  (4).  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  payment  of  a  debt  on  the  part  of  the 
Land  to  Jehovah  (comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  34  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21).  Israel  was  thus 
taught,  as  Keii  {Archdologie,  i.  p.  373)  aptly  remarks,  that  "  the  earth,  though  made 
for  man,  was  yet  not  made  merely  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  its  increase, 
but  that  it  might  be  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  also  partake  of  His  blessed  rest." 
Thus  the  sal/hath  year  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  return  to  the  condition  existing  before 
the  words  (Gen.  iii.  17),  "Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shalt 
thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life,"  were  uttered  (5).  Equally,  too,  does  the 
sabbath  year  typically  point  to  the  time  when  creation  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption  (Rom.  viii.  21).  Besides,  the  increase  wherewith  God 
blessed  the  earth  in  the  sabbath  year  being  common  to  all,  whether  man  or  beast, 
and  especially  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  a  check  was  thus  put  upon 
a  selfish  estimation  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  remembrance  fostered  that 
the  Lord,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  all  wait  that  He  may  give  them  their  meat 
in  due  season  (Ps.  civ.  27),  would  have  every  living  thing  satisfied  witli  His 
gifts  (Ps.  cxlv.  IG)  (6).  Finally,  that  the  poor  might  really  enjoy  life,  they  were 
to  be  released  from  pressure  on  the  part  of  their  creditors  (7). 

The  year  of  jubilee,  by  which  the  sabbatic  cycle  was  completed,  while  involving 
the  idea  of  the  sabbath  year,  has,  moreover,  its  own  specific  import  in  the  idea  of 
release,  and  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  theocracy  in  its  original  and  divinely  ap- 
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pointed  order,  in  which  all  were,  as  the  servants  of  God,  to  be  free,  and  each  was 
to  be  assured  of  his  earthly  maintenance,  by  being  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
inheritance  allotted  to  his  family  for  this  purpose.  The  God  who  once  redeemed 
His  people  from  Egypt,  and  acquired  them  as  His  possession,  here  appears  again 
as  a  redeemer  (^i!?^),  to  restore  to  the  bondman  his  personal  freedom,  and  to  re- 
endow  the  poor  with  the  share  allotted  him  in  the  inheritance  of  his  people.  For 
among  the  covenant  people  no  jioor  should  properly  have  been  found  (Deut.  xv. 
4)  ;  and  the  fruit  of  a  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  law  of  the  year  of  jubilee 
would  at  least  have  been  that  a  proletariat  could  not  have  been  found  in  Israel. 
Before  such  a  year  of  grace,  however,  could  appear,  transgressions  must  have  been 
pardoned  ;  hence  the  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  proclaimed  on  the  Buy  of  Atone- 
ment (see  Keil,  id.  p.  379).  The  sound  of  the  trumfet^  as  it  once  proclaimed  on 
Sinai  the  descent  of  the  Lord  for  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  was  now  to 
announce  His  gracious  presence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  summons  to 
the  congregation. — In  the  prophecy,  Isa.  Ixi.  1-3,  the  year  of  jubilee  is  as  the  year 
of  (nxoKaTaaraoiq  regarded  as  typical  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  in  which  the 
discords  of  the  world's  history  are  to  be  resolved  into  the  harmony  of  the  Divine 
life.  And  hence  Christ  designates  Himself  as  the  fulfiller  of  this  prophecy  (Luke 
iv.  21)  ;  while  Heb.  iv.  9,  by  calling  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God  the  aalifSaricrftdg 
of  the  people  of  God,  also  refers  to  the  type  of  the  year  of  jubilee. 

We  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  the  institutions  of  the  jubilee  and 
(he  sabbatical  year.  The  difficulties  [of  observing  them]  are  so  evident,  that  for  this 
very  reason  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  whole  system  as  an  outgrowth  from 
subsequent  relations,  rather  than  as  purely  a  result  of  the  theocratic  principle  (8). 
Still  the  systeni  wasby  no  means  absolutely  impracticable,  if  the  people  were  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  all  selfish  considerations  to  the  Divine  will.  The  omission  of 
these  ordinances  was,  however,  already  contemplated  in  Lev.  xxvi.  35,  while  how 
far  they  were  really  carried  into  practice  in  post-Mosaic  times  does  not  appear. 
It  is  evident  from  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  where  it  is  said  that  the  land  laj'  desolate 
during  the  captivity  seventy  years  to  make  up  for  its  sabbath  years,  that  the 
celebration  of  the  sabl)atical  year  had  been  omitted  during  the  last  centuries  be- 
fore the  captivity.  If  the  number  is  taken  exactly,  the  passage  points  to  an 
omission  of  the  sabbath  year  reaching  bock  about  500  years,  i.e.  to  the  days  of 
Solomon  (9).  Scarcely  any  traces  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  during  the  time  pre- 
ceding the  captivitj^  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  these  in  passages  of 
doubtful  interpretation  ;  the  most  probable  is  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  30.  Whether  tiie 
chronological  statement  in  Ezek.  i.  1  ("  in  the  thirtieth  year")  means  the  thirtieth 
year  of  a  jubilee  period  (see  Hitzig  i/i  loc.  and  on  xl.  1)  is  very  uncertain  ;  while 
in  Ezek.  vii.  12,  on  the  contrary,  we  at  all  events  meet  with  a  reference  to  the  or- 
dinance of  the  jubilee,  and  in  the  prophetic  legislation  in  Ezekiel  the  institution 
is  certainly  presupposed.  The  year  of  liberty  mentioned  Jer.  xxxiv.  8-10,  is  not 
a  year  of  jubilee.  The  release  of  the  servants  was  appointed  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  Ex.  xxi.  2,  Deut.  xv.  12  sqq.,  the  occasion  perhaps  being  (see  Hitzig  in 
loc.)  the  occurrence  of  a  sabbath  year.  The  legal  principle,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  preservation  of  which  the  year  of  jubilee  was  appointed,  viz.  that  every 
family  should  retain  its  inlieritance,  had  struck  deep  root  in  the  nation.  Comp. 
the  narrative  (1  Kings  xxi.  3  sq.)  of  Naboth.     Prophetic  rebukes,  too,  like  Jer. 
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V.  8  sq.  and  Mic.  ii.  2,  etc.,  can  only  be  fully  understood  from  this  point  of  view  ; 
■while  these  very  passages  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  carrying  out  of  the  law  of 
the  jubilee  was  out  of  the  question.  After  the  cajitivity,  the  people,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Nehcmiah,  bound  themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  sabbatical  years 
(Neh.  X.  32),  which,  being  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  (10),  must  have  been 
henceforth  the  general  practice.  The  laws  specially  relating  to  the  year  of  jubilee 
"Were,  on  the  contrary,  never  revived,  though  they  may  have  exercised  an  influence 
on  particular  civil  enactments  (11).  The  ordinance  of  the  sabbath  year,  later  enact- 
ments concerning  which  are  collected  in  Mislina  Sheiiith,  was  regarded  as  con- 
fined to  the  Holy  Land,  because  it  is  said,  Lev.  xxv.  2,  "  "When  ye  be  come  into 
the  land,''  etc.,  (12).  There  was  no  sabbath  year  for  any  country  beyond  Palestine, 
though  certain  restrictions  prevailed  with  respect  to  Syria,  on  account  of  its  near 
relation  to  Palestine  (13). 

(1)  What  has  already  been  said  in  our  discussion  of  the  Sabbath  (§  148,  note  7) 
concerning  such  explanations,  is  generally  applicable  to  these  views.  On  the 
far-fetched  hypothesis  of  Hug,  id.  p.  10  sqq.,  see  the  article  quoted,  p.  210. 

(2)  Speaking  on  this  point,  Schnell  (Das  Israel.  Recht,  p.  28)  very  justly  re- 
marks :  "Much  has  been  at  different  times  said  of  the  agricultural  and  political 
advantages  of  this  institution.  Moses,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  expected 
much  from  the  prospect  of  such  advantages,  but  rather  to  have  anticipated  the 
opposition  of  the  ordinary  mind,  which  was  as  active  in  his  days  as  in  ours,  for 
here  again  he  simply  refers  the  people  to  the  old  fundaiuental  thought  of  the 
whole  sabbatical  system,  viz.  the  Divine  Messing.'''' 

(3)  See  Ewald,  Antiquities,  p.  370  f.  :  "The  soil,  too,  has  its  Divine  right  to  a 
necessary  and  therefore  a  Divine  measure  of  rest  and  forbearance  ;  nor  must 
man  be  always  exercising  upon  it  his  desire  to  labor  and  acquire.  The  soil  yields 
its  produce  yearly,  like  a  debt  which  it  discharges  to  man,  and  upon  which  he 
may  calculate  as  the  reward  of  the  labor  he  has  bestowed  upon  it  ;  but  just  as 
we  cannot  be  at  all  times  demanding  payment  from  a  human  creditor,  so  must  the 
land  be  left  free  at  the  proper  season,  without  its  debt  being  exacted  from  it." 
There  is  assuredly  a  certain  ethical  relation  between  an  estate  and  its  owner  ; 
hence  the  poet,  Job  xxxi.  38  sq.,  makes  the  land  which  had  been  torn  from  its 
lord  cry  out,  and  its  furrows  weep,  because  they  do  not  bring  forth  for  their  law- 
ful owner.  How,  then,  should  not  the  owner,  on  the  other  hand,  have  compassion 
on  his  land  !  [This  rhetorical  conception  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  any  solid 
basis. — D.] 

(4)  The  notion  that  an  estate  dedicated  to  the  Deity  was  to  remain  unused,  was 
one  not  unknown  to  other  religions  also  ;  on  the  aveiidkva  or  antra  among  the 
Greeks,  see  Hermann,  Oottesdienstl.  Alterthi'imer  der  Griechen,  §  20,  note  10. 

(5)  With  this  is  connected  the  thought,  again  to  use  Keil's  words,  id.,  "that 
the  end  of  life  for  the  Lord's  flock  does  not  consist  in  an  incessant  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  combined  with  anxious  labor  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but  in  the  happy 
enjoyment  of  its  fruits,  which  the  Lord  their  God  gives  them  without  the  work 
of  their  hands." 

(6)  The  regulations  in  Deut.  xxiii.  25  sq.  concerning  the  eating  of  grapes  and 
the  plucking  of  ears  of  corn,  so  different  from  our  ideas  of  the  complete  protection 
of  property,  arose  from  the  same  consideration. 

(7)  Thus  this  rest  which  God  would  every  seventh  year  bestow  upon  His  people, 
is,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  commandment,  no  more  a  rest  of  idle  in- 
action than  is  that  of  the  Sabbath-day.  For,  we  ask,  is  the  life  of  the  patri- 
archs, in  which  agriculture  was  only  an  incidental  occupation  (Gen.  xxvi.  12),  to 
be  regarded  as  a  life  of  idleness  ?  That  public  reading  of  the  law  which  took 
place  at  tl;e  beginning  of  the  year  involved,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a 
significant  exhortation  to  a  spiritual  employment  of  this  season.     Ewald  (id.  p.  372) 
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thinks  that  this  year  may  also  have  afforded    opportunity  for  the  more  connected 
and  continuous  instruction  of  both  children  and  adults. 

(8)  [On  the  question  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  these  institutions,  comp.  the  ob- 
servations of  Dillmann  on  the  Sabbath  year,  p.  004  sq.  ;  on  the  year  of  jubilee, 
p.  606.] 

(9)  See  Bertheau  in  he,  and  the  Rabbinical  passages  in  Majus,  id.  p.  122  sq. 

(10)  Sabbatical  years  are  mentioned,  1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53  ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii. 
8.  1,  xiv.  10.  6,  XV.  1.2;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2.  4  ;  and  among  the  Samaritans  in  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Ant.  xi.  8.  6. 

(11)  Comp.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  VolJces  Israel,  ii.  p.  464. 

(12)  See  Maimonides,  id.  iv.  22.  For  the  distinction  made  (Shebiith  vi.  1) 
with  respect  to  Palestine  itself,  between  the  region  taken  possession  of  by  the 
children  of  Israel  at  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  that  conquered  after  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  see  p.  212  of  the  article  quoted. 

(13)  Shebiith,  vi.  2,  5,  6  ;  Maimonides,  id.  iv.  23.  On  this  subject  comp. 
Geiger,  LesedUcke  ausder  Mlachna,  pp,  75  sq.  and  79. 


Ill,    THE   THREE   PILGRIMAGE   FEASTS. 
{a)  THE    PASSOVER   (1). 

§153. 

Enactments  concerning  the  Solemnity. 

The  enactments  relating  to  the  Passover  are  found  in  Ex.  xii.  1-28,  43-49,  xiii. 
3-9,  xxiii.  15  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5  sq.  ;  Num.  xxviii.  16-25  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1  sq.  Ex.  xii. 
1-20  contains  the  entire  law  of  the  Passover,  as  delivered  to  Moses  and  Aaron  be- 
fore the  fact  with  which  this  feast  was  to  be  connected  had  taken  place, — a  circum- 
stance the  consideration  of  which  will  obviate  many  apparent  difficulties.  Next 
follows  ver.  21  sqq.,  the  promulgation  of  the  law  by  Moses  to  the  people  ;  this 
as  well  as  its  fulfilment  is  given,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  those 
times,'  in  a  fragmentary  manner.  The  proceedings  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over were  as  follow  :  Four  days  previously  (xii.  3),  the  paschal  lavib,  a  male  of 
a  year  old,  for  which  a  kid  might  be  substituted,  xii.  5,  was  to  he  set  apart,  one 
lamb  for  each  family  if  sufficiently  numerous  to  consume  it,  or  if  not,  one  for  two 
families  (2).  This  setting  apart  was  performed,  as  tradition  asserts,  in  a  solemn 
manner,  the  lamb  being  formally  consecrated,  and  every  member  of  the  household 
commanded  to  esteem  it  holy.  During  the  whole  of  the  festival  nothing  leavened 
might  be  eaten  (comp.  Deut.  xvi.  3)  ;  hence  on  the  14th  AbiborNisan  (thesi^riug 
month)  all  leaven  and  leavened  bread  were  cleared  out  of  the  house.  The  feast  itself 
was  to  commence  on  the  14th  Abib  by  the  slaughter  of  the  paschal  lamb  (j"? 
0'3")J.!n)  ;  on  the  different  meanings  of  this  expression,  see  the  remarks  on  the 
daily  burnt-offering  (§  131).  We  must  assume  (with  Hengstenberg)  that  in  gen- 
eral the  preparations  for  the  repast  took  jilace  on  the  14th,  and  the  repast  itself, 
which  formed  the  commencement  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  on  the  15th. 
At  the^?'s^  celebration  in  Egypt,  tlie  lamb  was  undoubtedly  slain  hy  the  head  of 
the  family,  who  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  taken  in  general  the  functions  of 
the  priest.  The  two  side- jiosts  and  the  lintel  of  the  door  were  to  be  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  animal.  This  was  subsequently  omitted,  when  the  Passover 
was,  according  to  Deut,  xvi.  5-7,  solemnized  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  slaughter 
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of  the  lamb  took  place  in  its  court, — a  fact  alluded  to  in  Ex.  xxiii.  17.  In  the 
great  Passover  of  Hezekiah,  2  Chron,  xxx.  16  sq.,  the  Levites  had  the  charge  of 
killing  the  Passover  chiefly  for  those  who  were  not  clean  ;  in  that  of  Josiah,  on 
the  contrary,  xxxv.  11,  and  also  in  that  mentioned  Ezra  vi.  20,  the  Levites  were 
exclusively  intrusted  with  this  office.  The  slaying  was  subsequently  performed 
by  the  laity  also  (3).  The  blood  of  the  lambs  was  caught  by  the  priests,  and 
poured  out  or  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  the  fat  was  burned  upon  it  (4).  The 
portions  to  be  cast  into  the  fire  are  called  n'7;'  (burnt-offerings),  2  Chron.  xxxv.  12. 
The  whole  animal  was  then  eaten  that  same  night,  not  a  bone  of  it  being 
broken,  with  unleavened  loates  (mxO)  and  hitter  herbs  (D'^/^O,  wild  lettuce,  wild 
endive,  etc.).  None  of  it  might  be  taken  out  of  the  house,  nor  was  any  of  it 
to  be  left  ;  if  however  any  portion  remained,  it  was  to  be  burned  next  morn- 
ing. At  the  first  Passover,  they  who  ate  it  were  to  be  ready  for  a  journey  (their 
staff  in  their  hands,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  loins  girded)  ;  hence  they 
were  to  eat  standing,  a  particular  subsequently  omitted.  It  seems  self-evident 
ihatwomen  shared  in  the  repast  (5).  Strangers,  on  the  contrary,  might  not  partici- 
pate in  it,  until  incorporated  by  circumcision  among  the  covenant  people,  Ex.  xii. 
44,  48.  •  It  was  this  solemnity  which  was  properly  called  T\DD  (0).  According  to  xii. 
13,  it  bore  this  name  in  remembrance  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  night  when  the  Lord 
slew  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  He  2^(^ssed  over  and  spared  (noi)) — strictly  speaking 
(for  this  is  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word),  leaped  over — the  Israelites  (7).  On 
this  meaning  see  especially  Isa.  xxxi.  5,  where  the  context  shows  (compare  xxx. 
29)  that  it  is  the  Passover  that  is  alluded  to  (8).  In  remembrance  of  what 
occurred  at  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  the  head  of  the  household  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  subsequent  ritual,  with  which  we  are  not  immediately  concerned, 
to  relate,  in  conformity  with  Ex.  xii.  26  sq.,  the  history  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
during  that  night.  The  Hallel  was  then  chanted  by  the  assembled  family,  viz. 
Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  after  the  second  cup  and  before  eating  the  lamb,  and  Ps.  cxv,- 
cxviii.  before  the  fourth  cup  (9).  Tlie  seven  days  following  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over are  called  in  the  Pentateuch  flllf'Sn  jn,  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  because 
on  them  such  bread  alone  might  be  eaten  ;  see  especially  Lev.  xxiii.  6-8.  In 
Deut.  xvi.  2,  the  0'?/^  offered  during  this  festal  season  are  also  comprised 
under  the  term  np3, — the  oxen  mentioned  2  Chron.  xxxv.  7-9  being  used  for 
such  peace-otlerings.  Hence  the  expression  paschal  food  may  also  be  used  of  the 
sacrificial  repasts  which  occurred  during  the  week  (.10).  It  seems  also  probable  that 
the  eating  of  firstlings  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xv.  19  sq.  took  place  during  the  paschal 
week  (comp.  §  13G.  1)  (11).  The  burnt-offerings  and  sin-offerings  prescribed  for 
the  festal  season  are  found  in  Num.  xxviii.  19-24.  The  first  and  seventh  days  of 
the  feast  week  were  days  of  rest ;  for  though  in  Deut.  xvi.  8  (comp.  Ex.  xiii.  6) 
the  sabbatical  character  of  the  seventh  day  only  is  asserted,  this  is  explained  by 
the  consideration  that  it  would  have  seemed  superfluous  expressly  to  ascribe  this 
character  to  the  first  and  chief  day  of  the  feast  ;  and  hence  we  find  that  the 
Deuteronomic  law  treats  this  point  in  the  same  manner  in  the  case  also  of  Pente- 
cost and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  According  to  the  law,  Lev,  xxiii.  11,  15,  the 
sheaf  of  first  fruits  of  barley  was  to  be  offered,  i.e.  waved  before  the  Lord,  rT^n^p 
nSt^^Hj  on  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,"  as  a  consecration  of  the  harvest  which 
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was  now  commencing.  There  was,  however,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  a  dispute 
concerning  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  The  Pharisees  [representing  the  prevalent 
tradition  ;sothe  Septuagint,  Philo,  and  JosephusJ  understood  it  of  the  day  after 
the.^?'s^  day  of  the  feast,  thus  making  the  waving  of  the  sheaf  take  place  on  the  16th 
Nisan  ;  the  Sadducees,  of  the  day  after  the  weeliy  Sabbath  occurring  in  the  time  of 
the  feast  (12).  Josh.  v.  11,  according  to  which  the  people  ate,  on  the  day  after 
the  Passover,  parched  corn  of  the  produce  of  the  land, — a  fact  which  presup- 
poses the  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits, — decidedly  favors  the  former 
\ie\v  (13). 

(1)  The  literature  of  the  pilgrimage  feasts  is  chiefly  as  follows  :  Hupfeld,  De 
primitiva,  etc.,  the  two  University  (Halle)  programmes  for  1851  and  1852  ;  Bach- 
mann's  Die  Festgesetze  des  Pentateuch,  1858,  chietiy  directed  against  Hupfeld. 
Comp.  also  W.  Schultz,  "Die  innere  Bedeutung  der  alttest.  Feste,"  Deutsche 
Zeitschr.  1857.  On  the  Passover  :  Baur,  "  Ueber  die  urspriingliche  Bedeutung  des 
Passahfestcs  und  des  Beschneidungsritus,"  Tubinger  Zeitschr.  1832,  p.  40  sqq.  ; 
and  in  opposition  to  Baur,  Scholl,  in  Klaiber's  Stvdien  der  evang.  GeistUchkeit 
Wilrttemhergs,  vol.  v.,  and  Biilir,  Symbolik,  ii.  p.  C40  sq.  ;  Hengstenl)erg,  "Das 
Passah,"  Evang.  Kirchenzeitung,  1852,  No.  16;  [Delitzsch's  art.  "  Passah"  in 
RielimJ. 

(2)  According  to  Joseplnis,  Bell.  Jnd.  vi.  9.  3,  not  less  than  from  ten  to  twenty 
eaters  were  to  be  reckoned  to  one  lamb.  [According  to  later  tradition,  each  one 
should  receive  apiece  as  large  as  an  olive. — D.] 

(3)  The  number  of  Levites  would,  however,  have  scarcely  sufficed  for  the 
enormous  quantity  of  paschal  lambs.  At  Josiah's  Passover,  the  king  alone,  ac- 
cording to  2  Cliron.  xxxv.  7,  distributed  thirty  thousand  lambs  to  the  people; 
while  at  the  last  Passover  held  at  Jerusalem,  the  paschal  offerings  amounted, 
Josephus  tells  us,  to  256,500. 

(4)  According  to  the  undoubtedly  correct  statement  of  Mishna  Pesach,  v.  6,  10. 
The  law  enacted  nothing  in  this  respect. 

(5)  The  Mishna  also  adopts  this  view.  According  to  the  Gemara,  however, 
they  were  not  obliged  to  be  present  as  the  malts  were. 

(6)  111  the  Septuagint  ndaxa,  a  form  derived  from  the  Aramaic  5<npD,  in  the 
Status  emphat. 

(7)  Hence  the  word  may  also  mean  "  to  limp."  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot, 
as  Hengstenberg  supposes,  mean  "to  save,  to  deliver;"  nor  can  it,  as  some  of 
the  Fathers  think,  and  as  Hengstenberg  supposes  possible,  be  connected  with 
•7rd(T\(j.     Joseplius,  Ant.  ii.  14.  6,  explains  the  word  by  InrepfSaaia. 

(8)  The  hypothesis  of  Baur,  id.,  that  Hp^  originally  signified  the  passing  of  the 
sun  into  the  sign  of  the  ram,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  common  use  of  nD£l.  This 
consideration  suffices  to  overthrow  the  whole  hypothesis  which  connects  the 
Passover  with  the  Theban  spring  festival,  at  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Amun, 
the  ram-god,  i.e.  to  the  sun  entering  the  sign  of  the  ram.  Scholl  and  Biihr,  id., 
have  shown  how  groundless  this  hypothesis  is. 

(9)  Ps.  cxiii;-cxviii.  are  generally  called  the  great  Hallel,  though,  strictly 
speaking,  Ps.  cxxxvi.  might  rather  receive  this  appellation  :  "  O  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  for  He  is  good  ;  and  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  etc.  This  Psalm 
was  said  at  the  close  of  the  repast,  after  the  Haggada-shel-pesahh,  the  assembled 
guests  responding  in  the  twenty-six  times  repeated  i"lpn  □Vu''?  "'•3. 

_  (10)  This  has  been  applied,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  question  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Gospel  of  John  in  respect  to  Ciirist's  celebration  of  the  Passover. 

(11)  See  Riehm,  Die  Gesetzgcbvng  Mosis  im  Lande Moab,  p.  52. 

(12)  Hence  the  varying  computations  as  to  the  time  of  this  festival,  comp. 
§  155. 

(13)  The  theory  started  by  Hitzlg,  revived  by  Hupfeld,  and  refuted  by  Bahr, 
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that  the  Passover  always  began  on  a  Sunday  and  terminated  on  the  2tst  Nisan  on 
a  Saturday,  and  that  this  Sabbath  is  meant  by  n3tyn  JTinrDp,  presupposes  an 
arrangement  of  the  year  making  it  always  begin  on  a  Sunday,  of  which  there  is  no 
kind  of  proof.  Tha  a/tei' Passover,  Num.  iv.  11,  which  was  to  be  kept  by  such 
Israelites  as  had  been  prevented  by  ceremonial  uucleanness  from  celebrating  the 
Passover,  and  subsequently  by  those  also  who  could  not  reach  the  sanctuary  in 
time,  has  been  already  mentioned,  §  145. 


§154. 

Significance  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover^  and  Questions  connected  with  it. 

According  to  what  has  been  stated,  the  significance  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
was,  generally  sj^eaking,  an  historical  one  ;  it  was,  that  is  to  say,  celebrated  in, 
remembrance  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  By  keeping  this  festival,  the 
Israelite  testified  that  he  belonged  to  that  i)eople  whom  the  Lord  had,  by  this 
act  of  deliverance,  made  His  own  possession  (1).  In  an  agrarian  point  of  view, 
this  feast  was  also  the  consecration  of  the  heginning  of  harvest.  Its  sjjecial  import 
is  more  difficult  to  define.  First,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  Passover  transaction 
j/roper  is  to  lie  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice.  This  question  was  an  apple  of 
discord  between  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  theologians.  The  former,  in  the 
interest  of  their  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  affirmed  that  it  was  ;  the  latter,  for  the 
same  reason,  felt  bound  to  deny  it,  lest  some  doctrinal  support  should  thus  be 
furnished  to  the  Romish  mass.  Certain  Reformed  theologians,  however,  e.g. 
Vitringa,  entertained  less  prejudiced  views.  Among  moderns,  Hofmann  has  (in  his 
Schriftheweis)  disputed  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Passover  ;  and  his  view  has 
been  refuted  upon  valid  grounds  by  Kurtz  (2).  That  no  complete  act  of  sacri- 
fice took  place  at  the  first  Passover  is  evident,  the  whole  system  of  sacrifice  being 
of  later  enactment ;  still  the  manipulation  of  the  blood,  by  which  the  repast  was 
preceded,  had  a  thoroughly  sacrificial  import.  The  Passover  is,  moreover,  ex- 
hibited in  an  expressly  sacrificial  point  of  view  when  it  is  said  of  it,  Ex.  xii.  27, 
•^l^Y  ^^'^  '^5?"'^^!'.,  [it  is  Passover-sacrifice  to  Jehovah]  comp.  xxxiv.  25  ;  and 
when  Num.  ix.  7,  13  designates  its  celebration  as  nirr;  |3"ip~nx  ^'IPP-  So  too  it 
is  said,  1  Cor.  v.  7  :  to  ■Kaaxa  wuv  krvdrj  :  and  Philo  and  Josephus  both  call  it  a 
sacrifice.  The  next  question  is,  Under  what  class  of  sacrifices  is  the  Passover  to  he 
comprised  f  Does  it  belong  to  the  sin-offerings,  or  is  it  more  akin  to  the  peace- 
offerings?  The  former  is  maintained  by  Hengstenberg.  "The  Passover,"  he 
says,  "  is  a  sin-offering  in  the  fullest  and  most  special  sense."  But  this  view  is 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Passover,  viz.  the 
con su7nptio?i  of  the  sacred  animal  by  the  family  in  whose  name  it  was  offered.  It 
is  beside  the  question  to  cite  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offerings  by  the 
priests,  for  this  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  their  feeding  on  it  (as  has  been 
shown,  §  139)  ;  and  the  priest  might  not  eat  of  the  sin-offering  offered  for  him- 
self. The  repast  places  the  Passover  in  the  class  of  the  peace-offerings  ;  and  since 
there  can  be  no  peace-offering  without  an  atonement,  which  is  effected  by  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  Passover  presupposes  an  act  of  expiation  effected  by 
the  application  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb.  But  to  say  that  the  paschal 
lamb  suffered  death  vicariously — that  at  the  institution  of  the  solemnity  it  died 
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in  the  place  of  the  first-born  of  Israel  who  had  properly  incurred  death— is  to 
assert  that  to  which  there  is  absolutelj'  no  allusion.  The  pure  life  of  the  victim 
offered  up  in  the  blood  served  for  a  covering,  and  therefore  for  a  purification  for 
the  family  approaching  the  sacred  meal.  The  application  of  the  blood  to  the 
door-posts  of  the  house,  which  formed  tiie  place  of  sacrifice  at  the  first  Passover, 
had  the  same  significance  as  the  atonement  and  i^urification  of  the  sanctuary  with 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Lev.  xvi.  16.  Covered  and 
purified  by  tliis  blood,  the  house  was  secured  against  the  destroying  angel,  who 
went  through  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  had  incurred  the  Divine  judgment. 
Thus  the  blood  of  atonement  certainly  is,  as  Ilengstenberg  expresses  it,  the  wall 
of  partition  between  the  people  of  God  and  the  world  (B). 

The  repast  bore  throughout  the  cliaracter  of  a  feast.  At  the  first  Fassover,  the 
intention  that  the  liberated  people  should  commence  their  journey  out  of  Egypt  in 
the  strength  of  this  food,  was  included.  Thus,  too,  the  Israelite  received  at  each 
Passover  new  strengtli  for  the  year  just  commenced.  An  individual  wtxs  not,  however, 
to  celebrate  this  feast,  which  was  to  be  an  act  of  communiori  of  the  irJnde  hovseJiold. 
Each  family  was  at  this  repast  to  recognize  that  it  was  an  integral  element  of  the 
covenant  people  ;  and  on  the  entire  transaction  was  impressed  the  confession, 
"^s  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord"  (Josh.  xxiv.  15).  The 
prohiMtion  against  breaking  a  hone  of  the  paschal  laml),  certainly  meant  more  than 
an  injunction  not  to  treat  it  like  an  ordinary  slaughtered  animal  ;  it  required 
(comp.  the  use  of  the  expression,  Ps.  xxxiv.  21)  the  preservation  of  the  lamb  in 
its  entireness  as  a  sign  that  those  who  were  partakers  of  it  were  united  in  inseparable 
communion.  Biihr  rightly  appeals  in  elucidation  to  the  analogous  passage,  1  Cor. 
X.  17.  The  prohibition  also  of  carrying  any  of  it  out  of  their  houses  refers  to  that 
complete  union  of  every  family  which  the  theocratic  institutions  enactecl. 
Unleavened  tread  was,  on  account  of  its  piirity,  to  be  eaten  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  feast  ;  comp.  above  on  leaven,  §  124,  and  in  elucidation,  1  Cor. 
v.  7  sq.  As  the  newly  consecrated  jiriests  were  to  eat  unleavened  bread  seven 
days  (see  Ex.  xxix.  30  sqq.  in  connection  with  ver.  2),  so  also  was  Israel  to  do 
when  thus  celebrating  its  election  to  be  the  priestly  nation.  Ex.  xiii.  8  and 
Deut.  xvi.  3,  which  connect  an  historical  reminiscence,  viz.  that  of  the  haste  of 
the  departure  from  Egypt,  with  the  use  of  nnleavened  bread,  are  not  in  opposition 
to  this  idea,  Deuteronomy  in  particular  being  distinguished  by  its  multiplica- 
tion of  motives.  Whether  this  bread  is  called  'Ji',  Dtl7  in  the  passage  in  Deuter- 
onomy because  its  insipidity  recalled  the  fare  of  their  Egyptian  bondage,  or 
merely  because  it  was  eaten  at  their  deliverance  from  this  affliction,  must  be  left 
undecided.  The  latter  ho'hs  were  certainly  a  sign  of  the  bitterness  of  Egyptian 
slavery,  with  which  the  fact  of  their  imparting  a  seasoning  to  the  repast  is  not 
inconsistent  (4). 

(1)  Hupfeld,  id.,  denies,  without  any  valid  reason,  the  historical  import  of  the 
Passover,  and  says  that  an  historical  occasion  for  its  institution  was  a  subsequent 
invention.  We  might  just  as  well  maintain  that  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  [According  to  Wellhausen  (i.  85  sqq.) 
the  feast,  as  Mazzothfeast,  was  originally  a  harvest  festival,  and  as  such  of  Canaan- 
itish  origin  (p.  95  sq.),  since  the  keeping  of  a  harvest  festival  presupposes  a  settled 
population  devoted  to  agriculture.  As  a  Passover  festival,  however,  it  was 
originally  the  festival  of  the  offering  of  the  firstlings  of  cattle.     The  history  of 
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the  slayini^  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  arose  from  this  custom  :  it  occasioned 
the  tradition  that  God  had  violently  taken  from  Pharaoh  the  first-born  of  man 
because  Pharaoli  had  not  consented  that  the  Hebrews  should  celebrate  in  the 
wilderness  the  festival  of  the  offering  of  the  first-born.  The  iiistorical  motive  for 
the  Passover  Avas  not  fully  completed  till  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy. — But 
aside  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  a  mere  assumption  that  the  living  God 
could  not  have  performed  an  act  like  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt  for 
the  redemption  of  his  people,  Wellhausen  is  obliged  to  abandon  any  explanation 
of  the  word  Passover  (p.  89)  ;  ho  is  forced  to  explain  the  unleavened  bread,  by 
which  he  understands  the  bread  baked  in  haste,  thus:  "First,  mainly  at  the 
beginning  of  liarvcst,  there  was  not  time  to  leaven,  knead,  and  bake  the  new  meal, 
but  a  kind  of  cake  baked  in  the  ashes  was  quickly  made  of  it"  (p.  88).  And  the 
refutation  furnished  by  the  earliest  passages,  namely,  the  book  of  the  Covenant 
(Ex.  xxiii.  15),  and  the  old  law  (Ex.  xxxix.  18),  of  the  position  that  the  historical 
signification  of  the  feast  is  of  so  late  origin,  he  is  obliged  simply  to  set  aside  at  a 
dash  by  the  remark  on  the  words,  "  for  in  it  thou  camest  out  of  Egypt,"  "  It  seems 
as  if  the  reference  to  the  march  out  of  Egypt,  Ex.  xxiii.  15,  was  introduced  into 
it,  at  a  later  editing,  from  the  entirely  identical  passage  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  18  "  (p.  80). 

(2)  See  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  ed.  2,  p.  270  sqq.  ;  Kurtz,  History  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  ii.  p.  297  sqq. 

(3)  Hupfeld  also  aptly  compares  what  was  done  at  the  consecration  and  investi- 
ture of  the  priests,  Ex.  xxix.  20,  when  the  blood  of  the  ram  was  applied  for 
atonement  and  purification  to  the  ear,  hand,  and  foot  of  the  priest  (§  95).  Comp. 
also  the  purification  of  the  leper. 

(4)  The  Passover,  as  a  sacrifice,  being  connected  with  the  sanctuary,  the 
Israelites  in  exile  celebrate  it  without  the  sacrificial  lamb. 


(Z>)    THE   FEAST   OF   WEEKS. 

§155. 

The  Feast  of  Weeks  (Pentecost),  niJ^TiVn  jn,  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
to  be  celebrated  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover.  The  viore  particular  determina- 
tion of  its  time  is,  however,  a  subject  of  dispute,  inasmuch  as  this  depends  on  the 
already  mentioned  (§  153)  and  variously  understood  passage.  Lev.  xxiii.  15  sq. 
It  is  there  said  :  "Ye  shall  count  unto  you  HSI^n  iTinap  from  the  morrow  after 
the  Sabbath,  from  the  day  that  ye  brought  the  wave  sheaf,"  nb'n;;^  ninaE'  'J2VJ 
nj"nn  (seven  full  Sabbaths  sliall  there  be).  If  the  Sabbath  was,  as  we,  §  153  (accord- 
ing to  the  usual  interpretation),  thought  most  probable,  the  first  day  of  the  paschal 
feast,  ninati'  here  means  weeks.  The  word  has  this  meaning  in  Aramaic,  and  tlie 
predicate  HO'pn  favors  it ;  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  substitutes  ^U'P^^  "^V^^W. 
It  must  therefore  be  translated  :  "  seven  whole  weeks  shall  there  be"  (and  ver.  IG  : 
"till  the  day  following  after  the  seventh  week").  According  to  this  computa- 
tion, which  thus  makes  the  terminus  a  quo.,  the  sheaf-day  to  be  the  16th  Nisan, 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost  would  always  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the  16th 
Nisan.  And  such  is  the  modern  Jewish  custom.  If  the  other  explanation  of 
n3!i/n  jTin^p  (ver.  15),  which  makes  the  expression  T\Td  mean  the  Sabbath  proper 
(Saturday),  be  adopted,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  always 
been  kept  on  a  Sunday  (1).  The  second  name  of  this  feast  was  "^'Vp^T'  JD  (the  feast 
of  harvest),  or  D'^il^an  jn  (the  feast  of  first-fruits).  Accordin,gly  it  has  in  the  Penta- 
teuch the  significance  of  a  harvest  thanksgiving  ;  and  indeed  of  a  feast  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  completed  harvest, — the  Feast  of  Weeks  thus  bearing  the  same  re- 
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lation  to  the  wlieat  harvest  as  tlie  Passover  did  to  the  Ixtrley  harvest,  which  was 
the  first  crop  reaped.  An  historicul  meaning  was  first  given  to  this  feast  by  the 
later  Jews,  who  made  it  refer  to  the  giving  of  the  law  upon  Mount  Sinai,  which  is 
said  by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  taken  phice  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  depart- 
ure from  Egypt,  while  Ex.  xix.  1  states  quite  generally  that  it  was  in  the  third 
month.     This  reference,  however,  is  not  yet  mentioned,  even  in  Philo. 

The  central  point  in  the  religious  celebration  of  this  festival  of  one  day's  dura- 
tion, was  the  offering  of  the  tiro  loaves  of  Jirst-fruits  for  the  whole  people,  and  not, 
as  some  have  understood  the  law,  for  each  house.  As  the  wave  sheaf  at  the  Pass- 
over was  a  sign  that  the  harvest  had  begun,  so  were  these  wave  loaves,  Dn7 
np^jnn,  a  sign  that  the  harvest  was  completed.  Being  prepared  and  leavened 
from  the  flour  of  the  newly  reaped  wheat,  Lev.  xxiii.  17,  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
people  was  hallowed  in  them.  As  leavened,  they  could  not  be  burned  upon  the 
altar,  but  were  to  be  consumed  by  the  priests.  With  the  ofTering  of  these  loaves 
were  combined  large  burnt,  sin,  and  peace  offerings,  ver.  18.  The  directions  in 
Num.  xxviii.  37  sqq.  differ  somewhat  from  this  law.  If  two  kinds  of  offering  are 
to  be  understood  in  the  two  passages,  the  general  festival  sacrifices  are  intended 
in  Num.  xxviii.,  and  only  the  pentecostal  offerings  which  accompanied  the  two 
loaves  in  Lev.  xxiii.  18.  The  feast  was  enlivened  by  festal  repasts,  Deut.  xvi.  11, 
which  were  furnished  by  the  free-will  offerings,  and  served  at  the  same  time 
as  benefactions  ;  for  Levites,  strangers,  widows,  and  orphans  were  to  i)artake  of 
them. 

(1)  [Dillmann  also  takes  nir^Tti'  in  the  sense  of  weeks,  but  holds  that  not  every 
week,  but  only  that  ending  witli  the  Sablxitli  could  be  so  called,  and  finds  there- 
fore in  this  passage  a  proof  for  the  position  that  by  the  Sabbath,  according  to 
which  the  bringing  of  the  wave  sheaf  was  regulated,  the  week  is  to  be  under- 
stood.] 

(f)    THE    FEAST   OF   TABERNACLES. 

§  150. 

The  Feast  of  Tahemades,  niDDH  jn,  was  kept  in  the  seventh  month  (Tisri), 
from  the  fifteenth  day  onward.  Its  duration  was  strictly  only  seven  days.  To 
these  was  added  an  eighth,  also  of  a  sabbatical  character,  the  so-called  n'?.VJ'',  Lev. 
xxiii.  36  (of  which  hereafter).  The  historic  imjwrt  of  this  feast  was  to  remind 
the  people,  by  a  seven  days'  dwelling  in  booths  made  of  boughs,  of  the  wander- 
ing of  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness,  during  which  they  had  to  dwell  in  booths, 
Lev.  xxiii.  42  sq.  The  admission  of  this  festival  into  Zechariah's  prophecy  of 
Messianic  times,  Zech.  xiv.  18,  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  the  kindred  thought, 
that  the  keeping  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
nations,  of  their  thankfulness  for  the  termination  of  their  wnnderings,  by  their 
reception  into  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  According  to  its  agrarian 
import,  this  feast  was  ^"P^^  JH,  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  the  feast  of  ingathering,  i.e.  of 
fruit  and  wine,  in  which  respect  it  terminated  the  agricultural  year.  It  was  the 
greatest  feast  of  rejoicing  of  the  year,  and  provided  with  more  numerous  sacrifices 
than  the  others,  Num.  xxix.  13-84  (1).  Very  splendid  ceremonies  were  subse- 
quently added  to  it,  especially  the  daily  Illation  of  water,  probably  with  reference 
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to  Isa.  xii.  8,  and  the  illumination  of  the  court  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  feast, — cus- 
toms to  which  perhaps  the  words  of  Christ,  John  vii.  37,  viii.  12,  may  refer  (2). 
The  eiglith  day  of  the  feast  bore,  as  we  have  said,  the  name  of  J^"^^!?,,  Lev.  xxiii. 
oG,  Num.  xxix.  35,  wliich  is  also  applied,  Deut.  xvi.  8,  to  the  closing  day  of  the 
paschal  week.  The  explanation  of  this  word,  a  cohibitlone  ojieris,  from  the  inter- 
mission of  labor,  is  improbable,  as  not  showing  why  the  name  applies  to  these 
two  days  only.  The  expression  probably  means  conclusion,  viz.  of  the  feast-time  ; 
and  it  is  thus  understood  by  the  LXX,  who  render  it  by  k^66iov  in  the  passages  cited 
(3).  The  Atsereth  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  however,  undoubtedly  signified 
not  merely  the  clausula  festi,  but  also  the  close  of  tJie  whole  annual  cycle  of  feasts 
(4).  Hence  the  ^"^VJ-!,  was  rightly  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  separate  feast,  to  which 
a  further  festival  was  also  subsequently  added  on  the  23d  Tisri,  viz.  the  rejoicing 
of  the  law  (rr^irin  nnpiy),  to  celebrate  the  termination  of  the  annual  reading  of 
the  law. 

Thus  the  festal  half  of  the  Israelitish  ecclesiastical  year  coincided  with  the 
season  in  which  the  annual  bounties  of  nature  were  gathered  ;  while  during  the 
wintry  half  of  tlie  year,  on  the  contrary,  the  course  of  the  Sabbaths  and  new 
moons  was,  according  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  uninterrupted  by  festivals  (5). 

(1)  Josephus  and  Philo  consider  it  in  every  respect  the  chief  festival  of  the 
year. 

(2)  Isa.  xii.  3  :  "  "With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation." 
Most  probably  John  vii.  37,  "In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus 
stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink," 
refers  to  the  pouring  out  of  water,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  he  who  has  not 
seen  the  rejoicing  at  the  drawing  of  water  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  does  not 
know  what  rejoicing  is.  Perhaps  viii.  12,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ;  he  that 
followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life,"  may  refer 
to  the  illumination.  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  Greeks  (see  Plutarch,  Sympos. 
iv.  6.  2)  should  regard  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  the  vintage,  as  a  feast  of  Bacchus  ;  it  is  only  unintelligible  that  many  moderns 
should  have  laid  any  weight  on  such  a  circumstance. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression  subsequently  acquired  the  further  mean- 
ing of  a  solemn  assembly,  Joel  i.  14.  Compare  the  use  of  the  word  'T^i'J7.,  2  Kings 
X.  20.  [Dillmann  on  Lev.  xxiii.  36  holds  that  the  word  signifies  first  an  assembly, 
and  then  in  a  derived  sense,  a  day  of  assembly,  and  that  the  signification  conclu- 
sion, or  day  of  conclusion,  is  not  sustained  by  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.] 

(4)  So  Philo,  de  septen.  §  24,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  p.  298,  understood  the  matter. 

(5)  It  was  not  till  afterward  that  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  in  the  ninth,  and 
the  Feast  of  Purim  in  the  twelfth  month,  with  which  we  are  not  at  present  con- 
cerned, were  inserted.     See  §  191,  and  the  article  cited,  p.  388  sq. 


PART  IL-PEOPHETISM. 


FIRST  SECTION. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  THEOCRACY,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  JOSHUA 
TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  REVELATION. 


FIRST   DIVISION. 

THE   TIMES   OF   THE   JUDGES. 

I.— THE   DISINTEGRATION   OF   THE   THEOCRACY   TILL  THE 
TIMES   OF   SAMUEL. 

§  157. 

Course  of  Events.     Import  of  the  Office  of  Judge. 

The  history  of  the  period  of  the  judges,  when  viewed  from  the  theocratic  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  presented  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  especially  in  the 
second  introduction  to  this  book  (ch.  ii.  C-iii.  6)  (1),  exhibits  a  constant  alter- 
nation between  the  apostasy  of  the  people  and  their  consequent  chastisement  by 
the  Divine  Power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  return  of  the  people  to  their  God 
and  the  Divine  deliverances  therewith  connected,  on  the  other.  The  course  of 
events  during  the  three  centuries  preceding  the  time  when  Samuel  filled  the  post 
of  Judge,  may  be  generally  described  as  follows  : — After  Joshua,  who  had  no 
immediate  successor,  and  the  other  elders,  who  "  had  known  all  the  works  of  the 
Lord  that  He  had  done  for  Israel"  (Josh.  xxiv.  31),  had  passed  from  the  scene, 
the  nation  was  left  to  itself,  that  its  life  might  now  be  freely  developed  under 
theocratic  institutions.  So  long  as  the  remembrance  of  the  Divine  manifestations 
survived,  the  people  remained  faithful  to  these  institutions.  Even  the  internal 
war  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  related  in  the  sequel  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
(ch.  xix.-xxi.),  Avhich,  occurring  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Phinehas  (ac- 
cording to  XX.,  27  sq.),  must  have  been  waged  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
is  an  indication  that  the  theocratic  zeal  of  the  nation  had  as  yet  suffered  no 
diminution.  This  is,  however,  the  last  occasion  for  many  years  on  which  we 
meet  with  the  united  action  of  the  whole  people.  For  Joshua  having  committed 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  conquest  to  the  individual  tribes,  it  ceased  to  be 
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the  common  concern  of  the  nation,  and  opportunity  was  thus  given  for  the  pro- 
motion of  private  interests.  The  several  tribes  were  not  always  entirely  success- 
ful in  the  petty  warfare  which  they  carried  on  ;  some  of  the  still  remaining 
Canaanites  were  not  subdued  ;  against  others  the  sentence  of  extermination  was 
not  strictly  carried  out.  Those  who  were  rendered  merel}'^  tributary,  and  suf- 
fered to  dwell  among  the  Israelites,  not  only  seduced  the  people  to  the  service  of 
Canaanitish  gods,  but  also  gradually  regained  the  mastery  in  isolated  parts  of  the 
land.  Irruptions  of  great  nomadic  hordes  of  Midiauites  and  Amalekites  from 
the  east  ensued,  while  the  nation  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  danger  from  the 
liostile  attacks  of  the  neighboring  Moabites  and  Ammonites.  In  the  West,  the 
power  of  the  Philistine  Pentapolis,  situate  on  the  low-lying  plains  near  the 
Mediterranean,  became  increasingly  formidable  after  the  middle  period  of  the 
judges.  The  oppressions  which  the  Israelites  suffered  at  the  hand  of  these 
difiEcrent  nations  usually  extended  only  to  certain  tribes  ;  but  this  very  circumstance 
was  the  reason  why  even  these  afflictions  were  not  capable  of  drawing  the  tribes 
out  of  their  isolation,  and  uniting  them  in  a  common  enterprise.  Such  slothful 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  individual  tribes,  in  withdrawing  from  the  national 
cause,  is  sharply  reproved  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  Judg.  v.  15-17  (2). 

In  times  of  oppression  like  these  (when  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  ch.  iii.  9,  15,  iv.  3,  etc.),  individual  men — the  Judges — arose,  who,  aroused 
by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  turned  back  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  their  God, 
revived  in  them  the  remembrance  of  God's  dealings  with  them  in  past  times,  and 
then  broke  the  hostile  yoke  under  which  they  were  suffering.  The  whole  aim 
of  the  narrative  in  this  book  is  not,  however,  fulfilled  in  the  glorification  of  these 
men  as  the  heroes  of  the  nation — its  design  being  rather  to  show  that  the  help 
afforded  was  the  result  of  an  outpouring  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ;  and  that  God,  in 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  His  people,  made  choice  of  the  lowly  and  despised  as 
His  instruments.  Compare  what  we  find  said  of  Sliamgar,  iii.  31.  Very  in- 
structive in  this  respect  is  the  history  of  Gideon,  the  most  prominent  among  the 
earlier  judges  ;  see  such  passages  as  vi.  15,  vii.  2  (3).  It  was  on  this  account 
that  these  ministers  of  the  theocracy  were  called,  not  kings  or  rulers,  but  Sho- 
phetim  (judges).  This  name  must  not,  however,  be  specially  restricted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  office,  though  its  performance  is  asserted  in  the  cases  of 
Deborah  (iv.  5),  Eli,  and  Samuel  (4),  and  must  be  assumed  in  that  of  others,  so 
far  as  they  remained  for  any  length  of  time  at  the  head  either  of  the  whole  nation 
or  of  single  tribes.  The  word,  however,  has  a  wider  meaning,  and  represents  these 
men  as  advocates  of  those  Divine  claims  which  it  was  their  part  to  maintain  and 
restore.  The  office  of  judge  was  neither  permanent  nor  hereditary,  but  purely 
personal.  Called  to  a  prominent  position  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  they 
acted  with  energy  in  the  affairs  of  the  individual  tribes  at  the  head  of  which 
they  Avere  placed,  but  exercised  no  abiding  influence  upon  tbe  nation,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  relapsed  into  its  former  course,  when  its  burdens  were  lightened 
or  when  the  judge  was  dead  ;  comj).  especially  the  passage  ii.  16-19  (5). 

(1 )  There  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  a  double  introduction, 
ch.  i.-iii.  6,  designed  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the  course  upon  wliich  the  history  of 
Israel  now  enters.  Comp.  Cassel,  The  Booh  of  Judges,  Introduction  :  "  The  first 
two  chapters  form  a  practical  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  book  in  general. 
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They  explain  the  possihilify  of  the  ensuing  events  :  the  germs  of  the  approaching 
apostasy  could  not  have  lain  in  the  history  of  Joshua,  for  he  follovped,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  the  footsteps  of  Moses.  The  ground  [of  the  apostasy]  lay  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribes  after  his  decease." 

(2)  In  the  Song  of  Deborah,  Judg.  v.,  after  praising  those  tribes  which  had 
taken  part  with  her  in  the  conflict,  she  continues  15-17:  "At  the  brooks  of 
Reuben  there  were  great  resolves  of  heart.  Why  didst  thou  remain  among 
the  sheepfolds  ?  At  the  brooks  of  Reuben  there  were  great  resolves  of  heart. 
Gilead  remained  beyond  Jordan  ;  and  why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships  ?  and  why 
did  Asher  continue  on  the  sea-shore,  and  remain  in  his  creeks?" 

(3)  How  deeply  the  deliverance  wrought  by  Gideon  was  imprinted  on  the 
memory  of  the  nation,  is  evident  from  Isa.  ix.  3.  x.  26,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10,  12.  For 
further  particulars,  see  the  article  "Gideon"  in  Herzog's  Eeal-EnajMop.  [and  in 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary^. 

(4)  Of  Samuel  it  is  stated,  1  Sam.  vii.  16,  that  he  administered  justice  in  various 
places  of  the  land  ;  and,  viii.  2,  that  he  made  his  sons  judges  in  Beer-sheba  (art. 
"Gericht  und  Gerichtsverwaltung"). 

(5)  Most  of  the  judges  seem,  after  effecting  the  work  of  deliverance  to  which 
they  were  called,  to  have  remained  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  at  the  head  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  nation  (art.  "  Volk  Gottes"). 


§  158. 

Religious  Condition  :  Decline  of  the  TJieocratic  Institutions. 

The  state  of  religion  during  the  period  of  the  judges,  the  decline  of  the  theor 
cratic  institutions,  and  the  intermingling  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  the 
Canaanitish  deification  of  nature,  are  abundantly  manifest  from  the  description  of 
the  nation  just  given.  But  are  we  justified,  it  may  be  asked,  in  speaking  of  a 
decline  of  theocratic  institutions,  and  does  the  Book  of  Judges  really  presuppose  a 
legislation  and  a  history  such  as  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  attest? 
(1).  Does  it  not  rather  exhibit  an  embryonic  and  undeveloped  condition  in  which 
those  elements  are  still  fermenting,  from  which  a  system  of  theocratic  institutions 
was  subsequently  consolidated  ?  (2).  This  latter  view  is  opposed,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  only  to  the  already  mentioned  express  declaration  in  ch.  ii.  (especially 
ver.  10  sq.),  but  also  to  the  manner  in  which  the  present  condition  of  the  people 
is  contrasted  with  their  past  glories  (3)  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (ch.  v.  4),  the 
genuineness  of  which  not  one  has  yet  ventured  to  impugn.  So  far,  however,  as 
religious  institutions  in  particular  are  concerned,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is 
foreign  to  the  entire  purpose  of  the  Book  of  Judges  to  enter  into  the  subject,  and 
consequently  the  inference  that  institutions  not  mentioned  therein  could  not  have 
existed,  is  utterly  unjustified.  This  applies  equally  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which 
confessedly  presupposes  the  Pentateuch.  If,  c.g.^  it  were  to  be  inferred  that, 
because  an  annual  festival  (whether  that  of  Tabernacles  or  the  Passover)  at  the 
national  sanctuary  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (ch.  xxi.  10),  no 
such  cycle  of  festivals  as  is  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch  as  yet  existed,  this  would 
equally  apply  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  mentions  a  festival,  viz.  the  Passover, 
only  in  a  single  passage  (ch.  v.  10),  and  also  to  the  subsequent  historical  books, 
with  the  exception  of  Chronicles.  There  are,  however,  quite  suflicient  data  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  to  show  that,  although  during  this  period  and  down  to  Samuel 
the  injunctions  or  ordinances  of  the  law  were  for  the  most  part  neglected,  and  iu 
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some  particulars  not  yet  introduced,  the  theocratic  institutions,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  existed  under  Moses  and  Joshua,  are  nevertheless  in  all  essential  matters  pre- 
supposed (4).  The  main  question  is  :  Does  the  Book  of  Judges  hiwio  of  a  central 
sanctvary  as  the  only  authorized  I'^ace  of  sacrifice?  or  did  several  sanctuaries  of 
Jehovah  exist  contemporaneously  in  the  times  of  the  judges  ?  at  least,  was  such 
worship  carried  on  at  different  holy  places  at  the  same  time?  (5).  The  actual 
state  of  affairs  was  as  follows  : — Even  during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  lawgiver,  the  people  could  not  be  brought,  as  is  evident 
from  Lev.  xvii.  5,  Deut.  xii.  8,  to  renounce  the  custom  of  sacriiicing  in  any  place 
they  might  choose.  How  7nuch  less,  then,  would  this  be  accomplished  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  individual  of  jire-eminent  influence  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the 
law  ;  and  when  the  scattered  people,  dwelling  among  the  Canaanites,  and  enter- 
ing into  religious  intercourse  with  them,  mingled  their  heathen  customs  with  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  nay,  even  addicted  themselves  in  a  great  degree  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  old  gods  of  the  land  !  Were  we  hence  to  infer  that  the  law  concern- 
ing unity  of  worship  was  not  then  in  existence,  we  sliould  be  equally  obliged  to 
affirm  this  of  the  whole  period  down  to  the  captivity  (6),  since,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  measures  of  several  kings,  the  higli  places  for  worship  could  never  be 
Avholly  abolished.  The  establishment  of  tlie  idolatrous  sanctuary  of  Micah  is» 
explained,  Judg.  xvii.  6,  by  the  fact  that  "every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes,"  while  the  condemnation  of  Gideon's  schismatical  worship  (of 
which  hereafter,  §  159),  viii.  27,  can  only  be  understood  by  assuming  the  exclusive 
legality  of  the  one  national  sanctuary.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  sacrifices 
mentioned  ch.  vi.  18,  xiii.  16,  these  were  justified  by  the  theophany  which  preceded 
them,  and  were  in  accordance  with  patriarchal  usage  (comp.  §  114).  In  neither 
case  is  the  institution  of  &. permanent  sacrificial  service  in  question.  This  does  not, 
however,  apply  to  the  time  of  Samuel,  of  which  hereafter  (§  IGO).  Tlie  national 
sanctuary,  the  tnhernacle,  was  during  the  times  of  the  judges  permanently  located 
at  Shiloh,  Josh,  xviii.  1,  xix.  51  ;  Judg.  xviii.  31  ;  1  Sam.  i.  sq.  ;  comp.  with  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  60  ;  Jer.  vii.  13.  It  was  there  that  the  annual  festivals  were  solemnized, 
Judg.  xxj.  19,  1  Sam.  i.  3  sq.  ;  and  there  that  the  regular  sacrificial  worship  was 
offered,  ii.  12  sq.  A  second  legitimate  tabernacle  in  some  other  locality  is  not 
once  spoken  of.  The  sanctuary  under  the  oak  at  Shechem,  mentioned  Josh.  xxiv. 
26,  probably  refers  to  the  altar  built  there  by  Abraham,  Gen.  xii.  6  sq.  (7)  ;  a 
holy  place  there  is  also  spoken  of.  Gen.  xxxv.  4.  Nothing  is  said,  however,  of 
saciificial  worship  being  there  offered.  In  military  engagements,  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  used  (even  down  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  comp.  xv, 
24)  to  be  brought  to  the  central  point  of  the  battle,  and  sacrifices  were  there 
offered  before  it.  So,  in  the  contest  against  Benjamin,  when  it  is  said  that  all 
the  people  flocked  to  Bethel,  Judg.  xx.  2G,  it  is  evident  from  ver.  27  that  the  ark 
was  there  ;  there  was,  however,  no  permanent  sanctuary,  the  altar  being,  as  is 
shown  by  xxi.  4,  erected  only  for  a  temporary  purpose  (8).  The  whole  narrative, 
1  Sam.  iv.,  according  to  which  the  carrying  away  of  the  ark  was  regarded  as  a 
terrible  calamity,  is  deprived  of  all  meaning  unless  the  existence  of  but  a  single 
ark  is  assumed  (9). — The  fact  that  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  take  but  little 
notice  of  the  individual  sacrificial  laws  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  nature  of  their  contents.     The  only  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  though 
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we  frequently  meet  with  the  burnt-offering  and  the  peace-offering,  a  sin-offering 
is  never  mentioned,  not  even  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25, — a  phenomenon  which  indeed 
occurs  also  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  It  seems  tliat  a  special  use  of  "Hiy  prevails 
liere  ;  and  that  this  expression,  as  is  evidently  the  case  in  Ezra  viii.  35,  comprises, 
in  contradistinction  to  n5J.,  the  sin-offering  also  (see  Hengstenberg,  Gcimuientss 
of  tlie  Pentateuch,  ii.  p.  71  sq.)  The  peace-offering  of  the  Pentateuch  is  pie- 
supposed  in  1  Sam.  ii.  13-17  (10).  It  has  also  been  claimed  tliat  the  Boole  of  Judges 
hioics  nothing  of  the  calling  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  apfointed  in  the  Pentateuch. 
[Comp.  §  92,  note  2  ;  93,  note  6.]  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  it  as  a  prominent 
and  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Levites  appear  iu  the  Book  of  Judges  in  exactly 
that  position  which  Deuteronomy  assumes,  when  it  always  classes  them  with  the 
strangers  on  account  of  their  poverty.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  as  follows  : 
All  the  Canaanites  not  being  driven  out  when  the  land  was  conquered,  the  cities 
appointed  for  the  Levites  did.  not  come  into  the  undisturbed  jtossession  of  the 
Israelites,  e.g.  Gezer,  Josh.  xxi.  21,  comp.  with  xvi.  10  ;  Ajalon,  Josh.  xxi.  24, 
comp.  with  Judg.  i.  35.  Hence  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  many  of  the 
Levites  to  seek  an  asylum  in  cities  not  included  in  the  list  of  those  allotted  to 
them.  Thus,  in  Judg.  xvii.  7  sq.,  a  Levite  is  spoken  of  as  sojourning  as  a 
*' stranger"'  (11)  in  Betlilehem,  and  departing  thence  to  Mount  Ejihraim  ;  and  in 
xix.  1,  a  Levite  is  also  said  to  be  dwelling  as  a  "stranger"  on  the  northern  side  of 
Mount  Ephraim  (11).  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  why  there  were  as  yet  no  organ- 
ized Levitical  services.  The  services  appointed  to  the  Levites  in  the  Pentateuch 
ceased,  with  the  wanderings  of  the  tabernacle,  and  nothing  was  enacted  in  the 
hxwwith  respect  to  their  further  employment  ;  while  the  period  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  theocracy  was  one  utterly  unadapted  for  the  production  of  new  ordi- 
nances of  worship.  Still  the  expression  used  xix.  18  by  the  Levite,  niH'  n'^-fX 
^7^  'Jt?,  which  is  to  be  understood,  "  I  walk  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  refers  to  a 
connection  of  this  Levite  with  the  sanctuary  (12).  The  narrative  cb.  xvii.  sq. 
also  shows  that  the  fact  that  this  tribe  was  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  well  known.  According  to  xvii.  13,  Micah  congratulates  himself  on 
obtaining  a  Levite  as  priest  to  his  image-worship.  This  priest,  wiio  was  subse- 
queutlj'  engaged  for  the  sanctuary  set  xip  in  Dan,  was,  according  to  xviii.  30, 
Jonathan,  a  descendant  of  Moses  (13).  The  position  occupied  by  the  Levites  after 
the  times  of  David  would  be  quite  inexplicable,  if  the  law  had  not  previously 
separated  this  tribe  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  the  frleathood^  there  is  in  this  case  also  a  great  gap 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Aaron,  the  choice  of  whom  is  also 
mentioned  1  Sam.  ii.  27  sq.,  was,  after  his  death,  succeeded  by  his  two  surviving 
sons  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  former  filling  the  high-priestly  office,  Num.  xx. 
28,  Deut.  X.  6,  Josh.  xiv.  1,  and  being  succeeded  therein  by  his  son  Phinehas  ; 
comp.  Judg.  XX.  28.  The  history  of  the  high-priesthood  is  not  again  taken  up 
till  Eli,  1  Sam.  i.  sq.,  who  was,  according  to  tradition  (Josephus,  A7iti.q.  v.  11. 
5),  with  which  the  further  course  of  Old  Testament  history  coincides,  of  the  line 
of  Ithamar.  The  reason  for  the  transmission  of  the  high-priestly  dignity  to  this 
line  is  unknown.  On  the  high  priests  between  Ithamar  and  Eli,  see  Josephus  ; 
and  on  the  genealogy  of  Eleazar,  1  Chron.  v.  29  sq.,  vi.  35  sq.  ;  Ezra  vii.  1 
sq.  (14). 
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(1)  Great  stress  has  always  been  laid  upon  this  point  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  [So  De  Wette  and  Vatke,and  most  recently  e.g. 
Wellhausen,  who  maintains  that  "  the  course  of  Israelitish  history  proceeds  stead- 
ily upward  toward  the  establishment  of  the  kingly  authority,  instead  of  downward 
from  the  splendid  age  of  Moses  and  Joshua"  (i.  p.  245).  Similarly  Reuss,  §  94 
sqq.,  regards  the  time  of  the  .Judges  as  the  age  of  "  club-law,  delighting  in  fighting 
and  plundering,  such  as  usually  precedes  the  formation  of  proper  states."  Still 
he  recognizes  Moses  as  an  historical  person  of  high  importance,  and  admits  that 
"his  spirit  was  stamped  upon  the  national  development  and  gave  it  direction." 
He  attributes  to  him  the  "  original  thought,  which,  closely  imiting  faith  and 
nationality  for  mutual  security  and  defence,  grounds  genuine  freedom  upon  right 
obedience,  by  the  institution  of  an  absolute  theocracy."  The  principle  and 
ordinance  of  divine  worship  also,  as  it  afterward  existed  in  Israel,  he  ascribes,  at 
least  in  its  fundamental  features,  to  Moses,  The  view  presented  in  this  section 
is  more  nearly  approached  by  F.  W.  Schultz  (in  Zockler's  Hnndhuch,  i.  p.  270 
sq.),  and  more  decidedly  by  Riehm  (art.  "Richter, "  in  his  Ilandindrterhiich)  ;  on 
this  point,  however,  consult  especially  Kohler,  vol.  ii.] 

(2)  This  has  been  especially  maintained  by  De  Wette  and  Vatke.  To  draw 
such  inferences  from  a  book  which,  like  that  of  Judges,  includes  a  period  of  300 
years  in  twenty-one  chapters,  is  d  priori  a  very  doubtful  proceeding.  In  the 
Old  Testament  theology  the  points  chiefly  discussed  must  be  those  relating  to 
worship. 

(3)  Judg.  V,  4  sq.  :  "Lord,  when  Thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  Thou 
marchedst  out  of  the  field  of  Edom.  the  earth  trembled,  and  tlie  heavens  dropped, 
the  clouds  also  drooped  water.  The  mountains  melted  from  before  the  Lord, 
that  Sinai  before  tlie  Lord  God  of  Israel."  Then  follows  a  description  of  recent 
times  :  "  In  the  days  of  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael,  the  high- 
ways were  unoccupied,  and  the  walkers  in  paths  walked  through  byways.  There 
lacked  leading  in  Israel,  there  lacked,  till  I  Deborah  arose,  till  I  arose  a  mother 
in  Israel.  They  chose  new  gods  ;  then  was  war  in  the  gates.  Was  there  a  shield 
or  spear  seen  among  forty  thousand  in  Israel  ?" 

(4)  On  what  follows,  comp.  especially  Hengstenberg,  Oenuineness  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, ii.  p,  1  sqq.;  Kohler  ii.  p.  5  sqq. 

(5)  Vatke,  Religion  des  A.  T.  p.  264,  brings  forward  seven  such  holy  places, 
[Comp.  in  Wellhausen  the  section  upon  the  place  of  worship,  i.  17  sqq.;  Oehler, 
§  114,  note  3-5  ;  Green,  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  pp.  159-108.] 

(6)  [The  Graf  school  actually  maintain  that  the  unity  of  worship  was  not  pre- 
scribed as  a  law  till  the  time  of  Josiah  at  the  earliest.] 

(7)  Unless,  which  would  be  the  single  exception,  the  tabernacle,  which  indeed 
was  to  continue  a  wandering  sanctuary  (comp.  2  Sam,  vii.  6),  was  transported 
for  a  time  from  Shiloh  to  the  neijjhbormsr  Shechcm. 

(8)  That  sacrifices  should  be  offered  wherever  the  ark  was,  is  quite  natural 
when  its  significance  is  considered.  On  similar  grounds,  the  act  of  sacrifice 
related  1  Sam.  vi.  15  is  not  surprising.  When  it  is  there  said  that  "the  men  of 
Beth-shemesh  brought  burnt-oflferings, "  the  expression  does  not  exclude  the  co- 
operation of  the  priests.  Beth-shemesh  was,  moveover,  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
■priests. 

(9)  Those  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  theory  that  there  were  several  sanctuaries, 
embrace  also  the  notion  of  several  arks,  have  the  usage  of  the  language,  which 
constantly  speaks  of  the  (definite)  ark,  against  them. 

(10)  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  The  fat  is  designated  as  the  part  belonging  to 
Jehovah  ;  and  it  is  brought  forward  as  the  special  transgressions  of  the  sons  of 
Eli,  that  they  demanded  their  portion  before  the  fat  was  burned  to  the  Lord,  etc. 
(see  Hengstenberg's  Genuineness,  etc.;  Kohler,  ii.  p.  14,  note  2.) 

(11)  Others,  as  is  assumed  Deut.  xviii.  0-8,  might,  after  selling  their  propertv, 
settle  at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary,  and  they  were  then  entitled  to  like  mainte 
nance  with  the  ministering  Levites.  How  such  maintenance  was  to  be  supplied, 
we  &re  not  told, — probably  from  the  free-will  offerings.     (Article  Levi,  Levites.) 
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(12)  Judg.  xix.  18  cannot  mean,  "I  am  going  to  the  liouse  of  the  Lord,"  for 
ns  never  occurs  witli  the  accusative  of  direction. 

(13)  The  reading  ri^JO  with  Nun  suspetisum  is  confessedly  a  hiter  alteration  for 
niZ'D.  In  the  case,  too,  of  Samuel,  his  employment  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
(1  Sam.  ii.  18)  coincides  with  his  Levitical  descent. 

(14)  In  these  genealogies  it  is  not  said  which  of  the  descendants  of  Eleazar 
therein  enumerated  filled  the  office  of  high  priest,  and  which  did  not.  Compare 
my  article  "  Hohepriester"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklup. 


§  159. 
Continuation  :  Religious  Syncretism  of  this  Period. 

The  commixture  tcith  other  religions,  the  foundations  of  which  were  (as  before 
remarked,  §  26)  already  laid  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  was 
manifested,  in  a  ticqfold  manner  during  the  age  of  the  judges.  First,  by  a  blend- 
ing of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  heathenism,  on  the  part  of  those  Israelites 
who  had  fallen  into  Canaanitish  idolatry.  Thus  in  the  worship  of  Baal  or  El- 
herlth,  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  at  Shechem,  Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4,  46,  the 
idea  of  the  covenant  God  was  transferred  to  Baal.  Secondly,  by  the  fact  that, 
even  among  those  who  adhered  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  religious  con- 
sciousness was  more  or  less  obscured  by  heathen  ideas.  Hence  the  image-worship 
of  Mlcah  and  the  Danites.  To  this  a  widely  accepted  theory  would  add  the 
conduct  of  Gideon,  who,  after  having  destroyed  the  worship  of  Baal  at  Ophrah, 
vi.  12  sq.  (1),  and  delivered  Israel  from  the  oppression  of  the  Midianites,  and  re- 
fused, in  a  truly  theocratic  spirit  the  hereditary  sovereignty  offered  him  (viii.  23), 
is  sa'iti  himself  to  have  set  up  (viii.  24)  an  idolatrous  image-worship.  But  by  the 
ephod  which  he  caused  to  be  made,  we  are  not  to  understand  an  image  of 
Jehovah,  the  word  not  being  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  image.  It  is  evident 
from  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14,  17,  that  the  ephod  is  distinguished  from  teraphim,  graven 
image,  and  molten  image,  and  signifies  simply  the  garment  of  the  high  priest  (2). 
It  is  true  that  the  large  quantity  of  gold  collected  by  Gideon  was  not  required 
for  the  garment  with  the  breast-plate  (comp.  also  Ex.  xxviii.  6  sq.,  xxxix.  2  sq.), 
but  neither  are  we  told  that  it  was  all  used  (comp.  the  construction  of  >^^J-',  Hos. 
ii.  10)  (3).  In  fa,ct,  it  is  not  said  that  Gideon  set  up  an  idol  at  all,  but  that,  by 
renouncing  the  legally  ordained  priesthood,  he  instituted  a  schismatical  worship. 
His  preparation  of  an  ephod  was  designed  to  furnisli  a  means  of  interrogating  the 
Divine  will  by  Urim  and  Thummim  ;  and  his  motive  for  separating  from  the 
legitimate  sanctuary  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  was  hostile  to  him.  The  censure 
expressed  by  the  narrator  is  shown  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  results  which 
ensued  after  Gideon's  death,  see  viii.  33,  when  this  schismatical  worshi])  facil- 
itated the  relapse  of  the  people  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  who  was  syncretistically 
worshipped  as  Baal-berith  (4). 

Finally,  the  narrative  concerning  Jephthah,  xi.  28-40,  belongs  here.  When  he 
went  out  against  the  Ammonites,  he  vowed,  if  he  should  return  victorious,  to 
offer  as  a  burnt-offering  to  Jeliovah  whatever  should  come  forth  to  meet  him 
from  the  doors  of  his  house,  and  when  this  proved  to  be  his  own  daughter,  who 
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was  also  his  only  child,  he  did  not  dare  to  break  his  vow,  but  performed  it  in 
Tcspect  to  her.  The  opinion  which  prevailed  in  Jewish  antiquity  (see  Josephus 
and  the  Targums)  and  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  which  was  also 
embraced  by  Luther,  is  that  Jephthah  really  slew  his  daughter,  and  offered  her 
as  a  burnt-offering  upon  the  altar.  The  view  that  Jephthah  only  consecrated  his 
daughter  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  in  a  state  of  life-long  virginity,  was  first 
urged  by  certain  mediaeval  Rabbins,  and  has  since  been  maintained  by  Hengsten- 
berg,  who  led  the  way  {Genuineness,  ii.  p.  105  sqq.),  and  by  several  recent  commen- 
tators (Cassel,  Gerlach,  Keil),  who  refer  to  Ex.  xxxviii.  8  and  1  Sam.  ii.  22,  where 
women  are  mentioned  as  serving  in  the  sanctuary.  Their  obligation  to  celibacy 
however  cannot  be  proved.  According  to  this  view,  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow 
would  lie  in  the  words  in  .Judg.  xi.  39,  which  must  not  be  taken  as  pluperfect  ("  and 
she  had  known  no  man"),  but  as  an  account  of  what  now  took  place  :  "  and  she 
knew  no  man."  It  may  be  granted  that  there  are  some  things  in  the  narrative 
favorable  to  this  view,  especially  the  consideration  that,  when  Jephthah  placed 
at  God's  disposal  whatever  should  fi'-st  come  forth  from  his  house  to  meet  him, 
he  must  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  human  being,  in  which 
case  it  was  impossible  that  he  would  have  intended  a  human  sacrifice  ;  and  the 
more  so,  since  no  such  sacrifice  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  even 
among  those  Israelites  who  apostatized  to  Canaanitish  idolatry.  It  may  be 
further  conceded  that  the  grief  of  the  father  is  also  accounted  for  by  the  view  in 
question,  all  prospect  of  posterity  being  cut  off  by  the  devotion  of  this  his  only 
child  to  celibacy.  Still  this  interpretation  is  at  variance  with  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words,  "  he  did  unto  her  according  to  his  oath,"  which  in  their  reference 
to  ver.  81  cannot  relate  to  a  merely  spiritual  sacrifice.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
inferred  from  the  narrative  that  human  sacrifices  were  at  this  time  legal  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  the  matter  being  evidently  represented  as  a  horrible  ex- 
ception. The  history,  indeed,  shows  that  in  those  days,  when  the  worship  of 
Baal  and  Moloch  was  still  contending  for  the  mastery  with  that  service  of  Je- 
hovah, which  was  not  as  yet  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  fear  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the  avenger  of  broken  vows,  might,  even  in  the  heart  of  a 
servant  of  the  Lord,  be  perverted  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  a  rashly  uttered  vow  (5).  The  narrative  of  the  Benjamite  war  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  (xxi.  5-10)  also  show  to  what  an  extent 
theocratic  zeal  held  the  sanguinary  fulfilment  of  an  oath  allowable. 

(1)  Hence  the  name  of  honor,  Jerubbaal,  LXX  'lepo[iaal,  by  which  he  is  also 
mentioned  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  and  which  is  exchanged,  3  Sam.  xi.  21,  for  Jerubbe- 
sheth,  r>"ii'|  =  n^'3  (shame),  a  contemptuous  name  of  the  idol,  was  bestowed  upon 
Gideon.  The  word,  according  to  Judg.  vi.  32,  can  in  the  first  instance  be  no 
otherwise  interpreted  than  as,  "  Let  Baal  contend,"  i.e.  against  him.  For  further 
discussion  on  this  name,  seethe  article  "Gideon"  in  Herzog's lieal-E/iajMojy.  y.  p. 
151  ;  comp.  also  Hengstenberg,  Oenuineness,  i.  p.  237  sq.  ;  Movers,  Phonicier,  i.  p. 
128  sqq. 

(2)  See  Hengstenberg,  Genuineness,  ii.  p.  80,  and  Bertheau's  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Judges,  p.  133.  The  latter  is  arbitrary,  however,  in  making  Gideon  setup 
the  image  of  a  calf,  as  was  subsequently  done  by  Jeroboam.  For  why  may  not 
Gideon  liave  worshipped  Jehovah,  by  means  of  the  altar  mentioned  Judg.  vi.  24, 
which  symboli/.ed  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and  was  still  standing  in  the  days  of 
the  narrator,  without  an  image  ? 
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(3)  We  are  not  told  -vvhether  the  sacred  i^arment  ^vas  -worn  l)y  Gideon  as  a  priest, 
or  set  up  as  an  object  of  worship.     The  former  seems  jirobable. 

(4)  Gideon's  sin  was  visited  upon  his  house,  when  his  sons  were  afterward 
slain  by  their  half-brother  Abimelech  at  the  place  of  his  illegal  worship.  The 
tragical  fate  of  Gideon's  family  is  related  Judg.  ix. 

(5)  The  case  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix.),  when  the  people  did  not  venture  to 
break  an  oath,  even  though  it  was  contrary  to  a  Divine  command,  may  be  men- 
tioned in  illustration, 


II.— KESTORATION      OF      THE      THEOCRATIC      UNITY     BY     SAMUEL. 
GROWTH  OF  PROPHETISM.     FOUNDATION   OF  THE  MONARCHY. 

§100. 

The  Philistine  Oppression.    Changes  effected  hj  Samuel. 

The  appearance  of  Samuel,  and  the  growth  of  Prophetism  by  his  means,  form 
the  turning-point  of  the  period,  of  the  Judges.  The  new  state  of  affairs  had  been  ^/rf- 
paredfor.,  partly  by  the  Philistine  opp7'ession,  which  was  both  a  longer  and  a  heavier 
judgment  than  any  with  which  the  jieople  had  yet  been  visited,  and  partly  by  the 
judgeship  of  Eli.  For  since  the  judgeship  depended  in  his  case  not  upon  a  success- 
fully conducted  war  or  on  any  other  act  of  heroism,  but  upon  the  high-priestly 
office,  the  sanctuary  could  not  fail  to  acquire  fresh  imjiortance,  and  consequently 
the  theocratic  union  fresh  power  with  the  people.  Their  first  attempt,  however,  to 
break  the  Philistine  yoke  by  a  united  effort,  ended  in  a  fearful  overthrow,  in  which 
even  the  arJc  of  the  covenant,  which  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  1  Sam.  iv.  The  oppression  of  the  Philistines  then  became 
still  more  grievous,  for  it  is  evident,  from  xiii.  19-22,  that  they  disarmed  the 
entire  nation.  The  fact  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  medium  of  Jehovah's 
help  and  presence,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  The  aik, 
after  being  restored  by  the  Philistines,  was  for  a  long  time  laid  aside  :  "It  was 
not  inquired  after,"  1  Chron.  xiii.  3  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxii.  6)  ;  it  continued  an  ob- 
ject of  fear,  but  not  of  worship  (1).  The  tabernacle  was  transferred  from  Shiloh, 
as  a  place  now  rejected  of  God,  to  Noh  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  but,  having  lost 
with  the  ark  its  essential  significance  as  the  place  of  God's  habitation,  it  ceased 
to  be  the  religious  centre  of  the  nation,  though,  as  we  may  infer  from  1  Sam.  xxi. 
and  xxii.  17  sqq.,  the  Levitical  services  were  carried  on  in  it  without  interruption. 
The  person  of  Samuel,  moved  as  he  was  by  the  prophetic  spirit,  was  now  the  centre 
of  the  nation's  life.  The  sanctuary  being  rejected,  and  the  agency  of  the  high- 
priesthood  suspended,  the  mediatorship  between  God  and  His  people  rested  with 
the  prophet,  who,  though  not  of  the  priestly  race,  but  by  descent  a  Levite  of  the 
region  of  Ephraim  (2),  now  performed  sacrificial  services  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  (1  Sam.  vii.  9  sqq.).  The  central  sanctuary  no  longer  existing,  we  now  also 
find  various  places  of  sacrifice,  as  the  high  places  at  Ramah,  1  Sam.  ix.  13,  Bethel 
and  Gilgal,  x.  3  sq.,  comp.  xi.  15,  xv,  21.  Thus  were  the  bounds  imposed  by  the 
Mosaic  ritual  for  the  first  time  broken  through.     Israel  attained  to  the  experience 
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that  the  presence  of  God  is  not  confined  to  an  appointed  and  material  symbol,  but 
that  wherever  He  is  sincerely  invoked,  He.bestows  His  abundant  blessing.  The  day 
of  penitence  and  prayer  for  which  Samuel  assembled  the  peojile  at  Mizpah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  after  he  had  put  down  idolatry,  became,  by  the  help  of 
Jehovah,  who  acknowledged  the  prayer  of  His  prophet,  a  day  of  victory  over 
their  enemies,  and  the  beginning  of  their  deliverance  (ch.  vii.).  Samuel  was 
henceforth  judge  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  the  prophetic  office  began  from  this 
time  to  develop  its  agency,  on  which  account  the  history  of  Prophetism,  properly 
speaking,  dates  from  Samuel  (Acts  lii.  24). 

(1)  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  where,  moreover,  the  LXX  assume  a  different  reading,  treats 
of  an  exception,  which  is  alluded  to  as  such. 

(3)  Samuel  was,  according  to  1  Chron.  vi.  13,  18,  of  the  house  of  Kohath. 
His  father  is  called  '■O'^P?,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Levite  in  Judg.  xvii.  7  is  said 
to  be  of  the  family  of  Judah.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Samuel's 
father  Elkanah  among  the  Levitical  proper  names,  especially  among  the  Korah- 
ites,  Ex.  vi.  24,  1  Chron.  vi.  7  sq.,  xii.  6,  9,  xv.  23,  is  remarkable  (see  Ilengsten- 
berg,  Oemiineness  of  the  Pentnteuch,  ii.  p.  50  f.  This  name,  like  its  kindred  one 
Mikneiah,  1  Chron.  xv.  18,  31,  points  to  the  office  of  the  Levites.  The  fact 
that  Samuel  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  by  a  special  vow,  proves 
nothing  against  his  Levitical  descent  [although  this  is  maintained  by  Reuss  (§  116)], 
because  without  this  vow  such  service  was  not  binding  on  him  till  he  should  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  and  even  Levites  were  not  obliged  to  remain  constantly 
at  the  sanctuary  (art.  "Levi,  Leviten  ").  [Comp.  Riehm's  art.  "  Elkana,"  in  his 
IIandworterl)uch,  and  Kohler,  ii.  p.  95.] 

§  161. 

Nature,  Importance,  and  first  Beginnings  of  the  Prophetic  Office  (1). 

The  position  occui:)ied  by  the  prophetic  office  in  the  organism  of  the  theocracy 
has  already  been  generally  referred  to,  §  97  :  we  must 'now  treat  more  particularly 
of  its  institution  and  duties,  in  which  respect  also  our  point  of  departure  must  be 
the  fundamental  passage  Deut.  xviii.  9-21.  The  character  of  the  prophetic,  dif- 
fered entirely  from  that  of  the  priestly  office.  It  was  not,  like  the  latter,  confined 
to  one  tribe  and  one  family,  nor,  generally  speaking,  to  an  external  institution, 
though  a  certain  external  succession  subsequently  took  place.  It  is  said,  ver.  15, 
"the  Lord  will  raise  up  (D'p^)  a  prophet," — an  expression  used  also  of  the  judges, 
Judg.  ii.  16,  18,  iii.  9,  15,  etc.,  and  denoting  the  freeness  of  the  Divine  vocation  ; 
and  again,  '■'■from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren"  (comp.  Deut.  xviii.  18), 
showing  that  the  call  to  the  office  of  prophet  was  to  know  no  other  restriction 
than  that  of  being  confined  to  the  covenant  people.  This  office,  however,  Wiis 
not  to  be  severed  from  the  historical  connection  of  revelation,  but  to  begin  from 
Moses  and  to  continue  his  testimony  (vers.  15,  18).  The  prophet  was  to  prove  his 
Divine  mission,  not  so  much  by  signs  and  wonders — for  the  performance  of  which 
even  a  false  prophet  might  receive  power — as  by  his  confession  of  the  God  who 
redeemed  Israel  and  gave  them  the  law  (xiii.  3-6).  Again,  what  the  prophet 
spoke  was  to  come  to  jmss  (5*^')  ;  that  is,  the  prophetic  word  was  to  be  corroborated 
by  its  historical  fulfilment.  In  the  first  respect,  the  prophetic  office,  while  itself 
exercised  within  the  unalterable  ordinances  of  the  law,  was  designed  to  prevent  a 
mere  lifeless  transmission  of  legal  injunctions,  by  proclaiming  to  the  people  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  Divine  will  in  a  manner  constantly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  age, 
and  in  all  the  life  and  vigor  of  a  message  ever  nevply  coming  forth  from  God.  In 
the  second  respect,  it  was  to  cast  a  light  on  the  future  of  tJie  people^  and  to  disclose 
to  them  the  Divine  counsels,  whether  for  their  warning  or  comfort  (comp.  Amos 
iii.  7),  and  thus  to  initiate  them  in  the  ways  of  the  Divine  government.  In  this 
particular  also  it  might  be  regarded  as  continuing  the  testimony  of  the  law,  which 
not  only  revealed  God's  requirements  to  His  people,  but  also  manifested  the  law 
of  His  procedure  toward  them,  and  the  end  of  His  government,  Lev.  xxvi.,  Dcut. 
xxviii.-xxx.,  xxxii.  (2).  God's  witness  to  Himself  among  heathen  nations  is  more 
a  matter  of  the  past,  a  subject  of  remembrance  ;  in  prophecy,  on  the  contrary,  a 
lasting  and  lively  intercourse  is  established  between  God  and  the  covenant  peojile, 
on  which  account  the  silence  of  prophecy  is  a  sign  that  the  Lord  has  withdrawn 
from  His  people,  and  therefore  a  sign  of  judgment  (comp.  Amos  viii.  12,  Lam.  ii. 
0,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  9).  But  the  progress  accomplished  by  revelation  in  prophecy  will 
not  be  fully  discerned,  till  the  prophetic  life  and  that  endowment  with  the  Spirit 
which  constituted  a  prophet  are  taken  account  of,  as  well  as  the  prophetic  word 
itself.  The  prophet  is  the  man  of  the  Spirit.  By  the  n'^H'  ni"l  is  the  Divine 
word  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  hence  also  his  name  J^'^J.  The  root 
5<^J  is  akin  to  i'PJ,  which  (comp.  also  31J,  '^5J)  signifies  to  spring  forth,  to  gush 
forth,  the  Iliphil  i!"3n  being  used  of  speech  flowing  forth  from  a  full  heart.  N"2J 
then  means,  not,  as  it  is  now  usually  explained,  that  which  is  spoken  (or  more  pre- 
cisely, gushed  forth)  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  biit  (see  Ewald,  Au^f.  Lehrdtich,  §  149 
e,  2)  the  speaker — yet  not  in  an  active  sense,  but,  as  is  shown  by  the  passive  form, 
him  who  is  the  speal~er  as  the  instriimcnt  of  another,  viz.  God.  The  ^'^J  is  the  iri- 
tcrpreter  (comp.  Ex.  vii.  1  :  "I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy 
brother  shall  be  thy  ^'?J,"  which  is  expressed  iv.  IG  :  "  he  shall  be  to  thee  for  a 
mouth")  ;  hence  the  speech  of  the  prophet,  as  being  determined  by  the  spiritual 
power  which  fills  and  incites  him,  is  designated  by  the  passive  or  reflective  forms 
Niphal  and  Hithpael  ^3;i,  S<3jnn  (comp.  Ewald,  id.  §  124  a)  (3).  Among  those 
spiritual  gifts  by  which  Jehovah  fits  men  for  the  different  callings  which  the 
service  of  His  kingdom  requires  (comp.  §  65),  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  that  which 
institutes  a  direct  personal  intercourse  between  God  and  man  ;  and  prophecy  thus 
becomes,  through  God's  self-witness  to  the  prophet,  the  type  of  the  teaching  of 
His  people  by  God  Himself  under  the  new  covenant,  Jer.  xxxi.  34,  John  vi.  45. 
The  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  however,  upon  the  prophet,  was  not  merely 
intellectual,  but  one  which  renewed  the  whole  man.  The  prophet  became  another 
man,  1  Sam.  x.  G,  and  received  another  heart,  ver.  9.  Thus  prophecy  was  also 
an  anticipation  of  the  KaLvr)  kt'iok:  of  the  new  covenant,— a  circumstance  which 
explains  the  saying  of  Moses,  Num.  xi.  29:  "Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  His  Spirit  upon  them  I"  (4). 
The  first  ieginnings  of  prophenj  (5)  reach  back  to  the  times  before  Samuel  (comp. 
Jer.  vii.  25).  For  Moses,  though  standing  far  above  all  prophets  (Num.  xii.  6-8, 
comp.  §  66)  as  mediator  of  the  fundamental  revelation  and  administrator  of  the 
entire  Divine  economy,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  that  nearer  vision  of  God  vouch- 
safed to  him  as  a  special  privilege,  was  himself  a  prophet  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiv.  10, 
Hos.  xii,  14),  and  that  not  merely  in  the  broader  sense  in  which  the  word  VCl'l 
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was  already  applied  to  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xx.  7,  Ps.  cv.  15),  because  the  word 
of  God  came  to  and  proceeded  from  them,  but  in  its  proper  sigtiitication,  as  par- 
taking of  that  endowment  of  the  Spirit  which  constitutes  a  prophet  (Num.  xi.  25) 
(6).  Besides  Moses,  his  sister  Miriam  is  also  called,  Ex.  xv.  20,  "^Si^'PJ,  which 
must  not  be  exj^laiued  as  singer  (or  poet),  for  she  expressly  claims  (Num.  xii.  2) 
the  honor  that  the  Lord  had  spoken  by  her  (7).  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  judges, 
the  gift  of  prophecy  appeared  but  occasionally  ;  in  the  jjerson  of  Deborah,  who 
is  called  (Judg.  iv.  4)  the  prophetess,  because  (vers.  6  and  14)  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  by  her,  it  was  united  to  the  office  of  judge.  By  the  n'in'~'^N7p,  ii.  1, 
we  must  probably  understand  not  a  human  messenger,  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  prophet  who  ajipears,  xi.  7,  during  the  Midianite  op- 
pression, to  remind  the  Israelites  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  to  reprove 
them  for  their  idolatry.  In  like  manner  does  a  "man  of  God"  (1  Sam.  ii.  27) 
exercise  the  office  of  a  rebuker  of  the  high  priest  Eli  and  his  family,  entirely  in 
the  manner  of  the  later  prophets.  There  must  also,  as  may  be  inferred  from  ix.  9, 
have  been  from  time  to  time  seers  (n*?'^,  as  they  were  usually  called,  instead  of 
NOJ),  with  whom  counsel  was  taken  in  private  affiairs,  but  of  whom  a  more  ex- 
tensive sphere  of  operation  cannot  be  assumed.  It  cannot  be  proved  from  Amos 
ii.  11  that  the  schools  of  the  prophets  existed  before  Samuel,  as  has  been  conject- 
ured, e.g.  by  Vatke  (Religion  des  alien  Testaments,  p.  285  sqq.)  ;  nor  from  the  fact 
that  Samuel  was  a  Nazarite  as  well  as  a  prophet  (8),  that  prophecy  being  thus 
combined  with  Nazaritism,  these  schools  of  the  prophets  existed  in  the  form  of 
ascetic  associations,  into  which  many  retired  during  those  troublous  times.  This 
absence  of  proof  is  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  period  preceding  Sam- 
uel is  characterized,  1  Sam.  iii.  1,  as  one  without  prophets,  by  the  words  :  "  The 
word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days  ;  there  was  no  open  vision"  [i.e. 
no  revelation  spread  abroad,  or  common. — D.j. 

(1)  See  my  article  "  Prophetenthum  des  A.T."  in  Herzog's  Renl-EncyTclop.  xii. 
p.  211  sqq.  [Kleiuert,  art.  "Prophet,"  in  Riehm  ;  Kon'ig,  Ber  Offenhannigsbeg?- iff 
des  A.  T.  1882].  A  notice  of  the  literature  on  the  prophetic  office  in  general,  is 
given  in  Keil's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Test.  §  61. 

(2)  In  both  respects,  prophecy  is  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  favor  which  God 
shows  to  His  people,  and  is  placed  on  a  level  (Amos  ii.  11,  Hos.  xii.  10  sq.)  with 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  their  subsequent  leading  through  the  wil- 
derness. 

(3)  [The  etymology  of  the  word  is  held  to  be  diflferent  by  Konig,  who  devotes 
to  it  (p.  71  sqq.)  a  thorough  discussion.  He  maintains  that  the  root  to  he 
appealed  to  is  not  i'^J  but  the  Arabic  naiaa,  signifying  "to  bring  forth  words, 
to  speak."  The  form  XOJ  he  regards  not  as  passive,  but  as  intransitive,  the  i 
having  been  lengthened  from  e,  as  e.g.  in  D'^'J  ;  to  the  Niphal  and  Hithpael  W3 
and  5<?Jr\n  he  gives  the  meaning  "  to  show  oneself  a  prophet."  The  view  given 
in  the  text  that  the  word  is  passive  and  represents  the  speaker  as  the  organ  of 
another.  Konig  justly  pronounces  imtenable,  and  comes  to  the  result  that  the 
word,  derived  as  it  is  from  the  Arabic  root  mentioned,  can  only  be  active,  and 
means  therefore  a  speaker,  especially  a  speaker  in  a  superior  sense,  the  speaker 
of  God,  the  medium  of  divine  revelation.  As  Orelli  (Die  Altest.  Weissagiing, 
1882)  puts  it,  in  his  excellent  note  (p.  7)  :  "  Of  the  active  signification  of  this 
word,  held  by  Delitzsch,  Hofmann,  Ewald,  Dillmann,  and  Schulz,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  the  word  expresses  an  involuntary 
and  violent  utterance,  or  whether  it  simply  means  announcer^  speaker,  and  in 
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usage  is  further  employed  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  speaker  of  God  and  divine 
mysteries.  The  Arabic  nahm  favors  the  latter,  as  does  also  the  name  of  the 
Assyrian  god  Nebo  (the  speaker  or  revealer)  from  the  same  root."  "Whatever  may 
have  been  its  etymological  meaning,  its  meaning  in  Hebrew  usage  is  determined 
by  Ex.  vii.  1.  Comp.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Prophets  of  I.vael,  p.  389  sq.,  and 
R.  Payne  Smith,  Projjhecy  a  Pre2)arationfor  Christ,  pp.  48-56. — D.  ] 

(4)  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  that  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  which  calls  into 
existence  the  future  church  of  the  redeemed,  in  which  all  are  directly  taught  of 
God  and  bear  His  law  within  them  as  a  sanctifying  vital  power  (Jer.  xxxi.  34),  is 
represented  as  a  xmiversal  bestowal  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  (Joel  iii.  1).  These 
general  propositions  will  be  further  carried  out  in  the  subsequent  didactic  sec- 
tion (§  205  sqq.). 

(5)  [Comp.  on  this  point  and  against  the  attempt  of  Kuenen  to  give  to  prophecy 
a  Canaanitish  origin,  Kcinig,  p.  57  sqq.  ;  also  Reuss,  §70.] 

(0)  If  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  advances  from  theophnny 
to  inspiration  (comp.  §  55),  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  is  already  found 
in  Moses. 

(7)  Joshua,  whom  the  son  of  Sirach,  slvi.  1,  designates  as  6iadoxo(:  Mwvaf;  h  npo- 
(pTjTeiaic,  is  never  called  i'^'^h 

(8)  This  much  only  can  be  said,  that  Nazaritism  may  have  become  more 
widely  diffused  in  the  period  of  the  judges  by  the  examples  of  Samuel  and  Sam- 
son. The  commotions  of  the  times  may  have  the  more  powerfully  led  individ- 
uals, by  taking  upon  them  this  vow,  to  present  to  the  people  the  image  of  its 
sacred  and  priestly  destination.  The  expression,  Amos  ii.  11,  "I  raised  up,"  etc., 
as  well  as  what  is  said  ver.  12,  points  to  the  contrast  in  which  such  God-devoted, 
persons  stood  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 

§162, 

The  so-called  Schools  of  the  Prophets.      The  Prophetic  Office  of  Wutchrnan. 

In  the  times  of  Samuel,  on  the  contrary,  a  greater  number  of  prophets  appear, 
in  consequence  of  the  powerful  spiritual  movement  by  which  the  nation  was 
affected.  These  gathered  around  Samuel,  and  formed  the  so-called  schools  of  the 
2iroj)hets.  These  institutions,  concerning  which  every  possible  theory  has  been 
held,  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  monastic  brotherhoods,  by  others  as  secret 
societies,  by  others — and  this  view,  expressed  in  their  ordinary  designation  as 
schools  of  the  prophets,  is  the  most  widely  spread — as  educational  establishments 
(1).  They  make  their  appearance  at  only  two  periods  of  Israelitish  history,  viz. 
in  the  days  of  Samuel,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  in  the  times  of  Elijah 
andElisha.  The  purpose  of  these  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  apparently  their 
arrangements  being  very  different  under  Samuel  and  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  the 
two  accounts  must  be  considered  separately. 

We  first  meet  (1  Sam.  x.  5-12)  with  a  number  PJD,  properly  a  band)  of  prophets 
coming  with  instruments  of  music  from  the  high  place  ("^p?)  of  Gibeah  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  prophesying.  It  is  not  said  that  these  projihets  had  also 
a  dwelling  at  this  high  place  ;  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  journeying  to  the 
place  of  worship  found  there  (Thenius,  in  Joe,  thinks  otherwise).  We  next  find, 
xix.  19  sqq.,  an  assembly  C^Pn/)  of  prophets  prophesying,  with  Samuel  at  their 
head,  at  Ramah  in  ri'JJ  (Keri  ^'^'''J),  i.e.  dwellings,  which  expression  denotes  a  place 
of  residence  consisting  of  several  habitations,  and  consequently  a  college  of 
prophets.     There  is  no  reason  for  supposing   a  school  properly  so  called.      The 
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prophetic  gift  was  not  to  be  engendered  by  instruction  (it  was  not  the  product  of 
study  and  reflection,  but  the  immediate  effect  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit).  It  must  also 
be  noticed  that  yropliets  (D'XOJ)  assembled  around  Samuel  are  here  spoken  of,  not. 
as  subsequently,  sons  of  the  prophets,  D'^^'^J  "J3, — an  expression  denoting  disciples 
of  the  prophets  (comp.  §  174),  By  this  assembly  of  prophets,  then,  we  understand 
rather  an  association  of  prophets  drawn  together  by  the  leading  of  the  Spirit,  and 
among  whom  the  prophetic  gift  was  cherished  by  sacred  exercises  performed  in 
common.  This  view  of  the  matter  leads  us  to  infer  that  Samuel  aimed,  in  those 
•lays  when  the  sanctuary,  deprived  of  the  ark,  was  no  longer  the  central  point  of 
the  theocracy,  to  found  a  home  for  the  newly  kindled  religious  life  of  the  nation. 
The  extraordinary  manifestations  in  which  the  prophetic  inspiration  displayed 
itself,  and  the  overwhelming  and  irresistible  influence  it  exercised  on  all  who 
came  within  its  circle,  are  common  to  this  flrst  appearance  of  prophecy,  and  to 
the  early  vigor  of  kindred  spiritual  movements  (2).  There  is  not  a  hint  that  the 
association  of  prophets  at  Ramah  consisted  chiefly,  as  some  have  supposed,  of 
Levites,  no  privileges  of  birth  being  in  this  respect  of  any  avail, — a  circumstance 
alluded  to  x.  12  (3).  Nor  can  it  be  legitimately  inferred  that  the  cultivation  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  a  direct  end  of  this  union,  musicians  being  in 
fact  distinguished,  ver.  10,  from  prophets.  Music  was  designed,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Divine  voice  (comp.  2  Kings 
iii.  15)  ;  on  the  other,  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  the  prophetic  inspira- 
tion (4).  That  sacred  literature  was  also  cherished  in  this  association  at  Ramah, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  for  prophetic  authorship  undoubtedly  begins  with 
Samuel, ^ — at  first,  indeed,  in  the  form  of  theocratic  history  (o).  (For  lack  of 
further  information,  nothing  more  can  be  said  concerning  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the 
association  of  the  prophets  in  Samuel's  time,  for  the  existence  of  any  other  college 
than  that  at  Ramah  cannot  be  proved.)  The  public  and  powerful  agency 
exercised  from  this  time  forward  by  those  who  filled  the  prophetic  office,  shows 
that  a  contemjjlative  life  passed  in  seclusion  from  the  world  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  those  who  were  members  of  the  association  of  prophets.  This  agency, 
after  Samuel  had  founded  the  kingdom,  and  delivered  up  to  the  king  the  authority 
lie  had  exercised  as  judge,  may  be  defined  as  that  of  trntchmen  to  the  theocracy, 
whence  the  prophets  are  frequently  designated  D"?^'  or  D'3V?  (comp.  Mic.  vii.  4  ; 
Jer.  vi.  17  ;  Ezek.  iii.  17,  xxxiii.  7).  This  office  of  watchman,  moreover,  was  to 
be  exercised  both  toward  the  nation  in  general  and  the  holders  of  theocratic 
offices  in  particular,  especially  the  king,  whose  conduct  could  not  on  theocratic 
principles  be  insjDected  and  controlled  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
only  by  the  immediate  agents  of  Jehovah.  To  try  the  ways  of  the  nation  and  its 
leaders  by  their  conformity  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Divine  covenant  (comp.  as 
the  principal  passage  Jer.  yi.  27) — to  insist  with  inexorable  severity  upon  the 
dignity  and  sole  sovereignty  of  Jehovah- — to  testify  unreservedly  before  high  and 
low,  and  especially  before  the  theocratic  office-bearers,  ngninst  every  declension 
from  Him  and  from  His  law — to  proclaim  the  Divine  judgments  against  the 
obdurately  disobedient,  and  to  be  in  some  circumstances  themselves  the  execu- 
tioners thereof,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  promise,  when  needful,  deliverance 
and  blessing,  such  Avere  the  duties  which  constituted  the  political  agency  of  the 
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prophets, — an  agency  which  must  be  classed,  neither  with  that  of  ministers  and 
councillors  of  state,  nor  with  that  of  popular  leaders  and  demagogues,  in  the 
fashion  in  which  it  has  often  been  attempted  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
them.  One  duty  pertaining  to  this  office  of  watchman  was  that  of  writing  the 
tlteucratic  Imtory,  whose  object  it  was  to  portraj%  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  coun- 
sels and  of  the  inviolable  ordinance  of  Divine  retribution,  the  manner  in  whir-li 
Israel  had  liitherto  been  led — to  pass  judgment  on  the  past  condition  of  the 
people,  and  especially  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  their  kings,  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  law — to  point  out  by  their  fate  the  reality  of  the  Divine  threats 
and  promises  ;  and  in  all  these  ways  to  hold  up,  for  the  warning  and  comfort  of 
future  generations,  the  mirror  of  the  history  of  their  forefathers  ;  the  so-called 
"  theocratic  pragmatism"  (6). 

(1)  Compare  on  this  subject  especially  KeiPs  Commentary  on  the  Boohs  of  Sainvcl, 
1864,  §  140  sqq.  There  is  scarcely  any  subject  of  Old  Testament  history  and  the- 
ology which  could  formerly  boast  of  having  excited  so  large  a  share  of  interest 
and  investigation  as  the  so-called  schools  of  the  prophets.  The  less  that  was 
known  of  them,  the  more  miglit  be  made  of  them,  and  hence  every  one  saw  in 
them  what  he  wanted  to  see.  The  copious  literature  to  which  they  have  given 
rise  is  recorded  in  Kranichfeld,  De  iis,  qucein  V.  T.  cornmemorantur,  prophetarum 
societatilnis,  1861,  p.  2.  [On  the  various  views  in  regard  to  their  time  and  origin, 
comp.  the  art.  "  Prophetenthum  des  A.  T."  in  Herzog.  Of  the  latest  investi- 
gations may  be  mentioned  that  of  Konig,  i.  p.  40  sqq.,  for  the  sake  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  he  draws  between  mediate  and  immediate  prophecy,  in  support  of 
which  he  brings  into  account  the  schools  of  the  prophets.] 

(2)  Similar  extraordinary  phenomena  are  recorded  also  of  the  oldest  Christian 
churches,  especially  that  in  Corinth  (comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  24)  ;  the  Camisards  and 
otlier  phenomena  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  here  be  mentioned. 

(3)  In  the  very  variously  understood  passage,  1  Sam.  x.  12,  the  words  "  who  is 
their  father?"  can  hardly  be  taken  to  mean  "who  is  their  president?"  which 
would  here  be  a  very  idle  inquiry.  They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  retort  to 
tlie  astonished  inquiry  of  ver.  11,  "what  is  come  to  the  son  of  Kish  ?"  which  they 
answer  by  the  question,  "  who  then  is  their  father?"  i.e.  have  they  then  the  gift 
of  prophecy  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  of  birth  ? 

(4)  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music 
by  the  prophets  mainly  contributed  to  the  impulse  given  to  it  from  the  time  of 
David,  who  was  closely  connected  with  the  association  of  prophets  at  Ramah, 
and  even,  according  to  1  Sam.  xix.  18.  himself  sojourned  there  for  a  time.  There 
is  so  close  a  connection  between  sacred  song  and  prophecy,  that  the  former  is  it- 
self called  prophesying,  1  Chron.  xxv.  2  sq.  ;  and  tlie  cliief  singers  appointed  by 
David  (xxv.  1,  5  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  15)  are  called  prophets  and  seers. 

(5)  Comp.  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  and  what  Thenius,  on  1  Sam.  xix.  19,  xxii.  5,  re- 
marks on  the  traces  of  sketches  of  the  life  of  David  made  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  Tlie  foundations  of  that  great  historical  work  composed  during  suc- 
cessive centuries  by  the  prophets,  so  frequently  appealed  to  as  an  authority  in  the 
Books  of  Kings,  and,  though  re-compiled,  still  extant  in  the  time  of  the  Chroni- 
cler, may  have  been  alreadvlaid.  AVith  respect  to  the  disputed  question — which 
cannot  in  this  place  be  further  discussed — as  to  the  relation  of  the  writings  quot- 
ed in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  under  the  names  of  prophets  (the  words  of  the  seer 
Samuel,  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  of  the  seer  Gad,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah,  the 
visions  of  Iddo  the  seer,  the  words  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  the  writing  of 
Isaiah,  etc.)  to  the  above-mentioned  annals,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  former  must 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Chronicler  not  as  separate  writings,  but  as  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  latter  great  work,  which  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  writings  of  the  prophets  Jehu  and    Isaiah,  2  Chron.  xx.  34,  xxxii. 
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32.  The  theory  of  Movers  and  others,  however,  that  individual  portions  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  are  designated  in  Chronicles  by  the  names  of  prophets,  as  above 
cited,  only  because  narratives  concerning  the  prophets  in  question  occur  in  them, 
is  unnatural.  Rather  does  the  Chronicler,  as  he  unmistakably  says,  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  23,  with  respect  to  the  history  of  Uzziah  by  Isaiah,  regard  the  books  on 
which  his  own  work  is  founded  as  the  actual  compositions  of  prophets.  The  con- 
nection between  the  writing  of  history  and  the  prophetic  call  will  become  more 
evident  as  we  proceed. 

(6)  An  expression  quite  harmless  in  itself,  yet  capable  of  leading  to  a  total 
misconception,  if  the  view  of  history  im])arted  to  tue  prophets  in  virtue  of  that 
spiritual  vision  which  disclosed  to  them  the  connection  of  things,  is  represented 
as  the  result  of  a  talent  for  so  representing  events  as  to  accommodate  history  to 
subjective  tendencies. 

§163. 

The  Foundation  of  the  Israelitish  Kingdom.      Consecration  of  the  King  (1). 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  duty  made  incumbent  on  those  who  filled  the 
office  of  prophets,  by  the  founding  of  the  Israelitish  Tcingdom.  This  took  place 
in  the  following  manner.  In  spite  of  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  different  tribes, 
among  which  that  of  Ephraim  laid  special  claim  to  superiority  (comp.  Judg.  viii, 
1,  xii.  1),  the  troubles  experienced  during  the  times  of  the  judges  had  made  the 
people  conscious  of  their  need  of  a  national  union,  by  which  the  several  tribes 
might  be  bound  together.  The  royal  dignity,  with  hereditary  succession,  had 
already  been  oiEered  to  Gideon,  and  refused  by  him  on  theocratic  principles, 
Judg.  viii.  23  (2).  After  his  death,  a  kingdom  was  set  up  "over  Israel,"  ix. 
22,  in  Shechem,  by  his  illegitimate  son  Abimelech,  which,  however,  extended  to 
only  a  portion  of  the  nation,  and  lasted  but  three  years.  The  people  having  at 
last  experienced  under  Samuel  the  advantages  of  national  unity,  and  fearing  the 
dangers  still  threatening  them  from  east  and  west  (in  the  first  place  from  the 
Ammonites,  but  also,  comp.  ix.  16,  still  from  the  Philistines),  and  at  the  same 
time  apprehensive  of  the  tyranny  of  Samuel's  sons,  expressed  still  more  strongly 
their  desire  for  a  king,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  might  regularly  devolve, — a  king  "like  all  the  nations,"  viii.  5, 
20.  This  request,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  made  to  Samuel,  was  a  denial  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah,  a  renunciation  of  their  own  glory  as  the  theocratic 
people,  and  a  misconception  of  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  the  covenant  God, 
inasmuch  as  a  faulty  constitution,  and  not  their  own  departure  from  God  and 
His  law,  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  they  had  hitherto  expe- 
rienced ;  while  their  hope  of  a  better  future  was  therefore  founded  upon  the  in- 
stitution of  an  earthly  government,  and  not  upon  the  return  of  the  people  to  their 
God.  Hence  the  Divine  answer,  viii.  7,  "  they  liave  rejected  me  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them."  On  the  other  hand,  however,  as  the  Divine  providence 
does  not  exclude  the  employment  of  human  agents  as  its  instruments,  so  neither 
was  an  earthly  kingdom  of  necessity  opposed  to  the  theocracy  ;  nay,  since  the 
people  had  shown  themselves  incapable  of  uniting  in  an  ideal  union,  the  king- 
ship might — if  the  king,  in  obedience  to  the  theocratic  principle,  were  regarded 
not  as  an  autocrat  but  as  the  organ  of  Jehovah — even  become  the  means  of  con- 
firming the  theocracy.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  Samuel  acted,  after  having 
obtained  God's  permission  to  grant  the  desire  of  the  people.     To  make  it  evident 
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that  tlie  Divine  choice  was  entirely  independent  of  earthly  considerations,  it  was 
not  a  man  of  importance,  but  one  as  yet  unknown,  of  the  least  family  of  the  small- 
est of  the  tiibcs  (ix.  21),  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  (3).  The  consecration  to 
the  kingship  was  effected,  according  to  ancient  and  recognized  (Judg.  ix.  8,  15) 
usage,  by  anointing,  a  rite  performed  by  Samuel  on  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  1,  and  subse- 
quently on  David,  xvi.  3,  and  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  latter  after  his  actual 
entrance  upon  the  government,  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  v.  3,  by  the  elders  of  the  people. 
The  royal  anointing  is  also  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Absalom,  xix.  11  ;  Solo- 
mon, 1  Kings  i.  39  (by  the  higli  j^riest)  ;  Joash,  2  Kings  ix.  12  ;  Jehoahaz,  xxiii. 
30  ;  and,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  in  the  case  of  Jehu,  wlio  was  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  prophet.  The  anointing  of  a  king  is 
nowhere  else  spoken  of, — a  circumstance  which  has  given  support  to  the  Rab- 
binic view,  that  this  rite  was  only  practised  at  the  elevation  of  a  new  dynasty, 
or  when  an  exceptional  case  of  succession  occurred,  but  omitted  when  the  succes- 
sion v*'as  regular  (4).  If  this  view  is  correct,  anointing  must  be  regarded  as  a  rite 
the  efRcacy  of  which  continued  as  long  as  the  regular  succession  to  the  throne  was 
uninterrupted.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  consistent  with  the  Old  Testament  idea  of 
the  connection  of  the  dynasty  with  its  founder, — -niri'  n'K'D,  the  Lord's  anointed, 
being  the  usual  designation  of  the  theocratic  king  (comp.  such  passages  as  Ps. 
XX.  7,  xxviii.  10,  Ixxxix.  39,  51,  etc.).  Anointing  was  a  symbol  of  endowment 
with  the  Divine  Spirit  (comp.  1  Sam.  x.  1  in  connection  with  ver.  9  sq.,  xvi.  13), 
the  gift  which  is  the  condition  of  a  wise,  just,  and  powerful  government, — all 
ability  to  rule  righteously  being  but  an  outflow  of  Divine  wisdom  (Prov.  viii.  15 
sq.)  Anointing  made  the  king's  person  both  sacred  and  inviolable  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
7,  xxvi.  9,  compared  with  2  Sam.  ix.  22).  In  Saul's  case,  his  investment  with 
the  regal  functions,  by  his  public  presentation  before  the  assembled  people,  1 
Sam.  X.  20  sqq.,  on  which  occasion  Samuel  announced  to  them  "the  manner  of 
the  kingdom,"  and  wrote  it  in  a  book  which  was  laid  up  before  the  Lord,  i.e. 
deposited  with  the  Tora  in  the  sanctunry,  did  not  take  place  till  after  his  conse- 
cration. What  Samuel  explained  to  the  people  as  "the  manner  of  the  king," 
in  viii.  11  sqq.,  is  not  meant  here  (as  the  passage  has  so  frequently  been  mis- 
understood), for  the  latter  was  just  what  the  j^eople  desired,  viz.,  that  he 
should  be  "like  the  kings  of  the  heathen  nations"  (5).  We  afterward  find, 
2  Kings  xi.  12,  that  a  copy  of  the  law  was,  in  accordance  witli  the  injunction 
Deut.  xvii.  18  sq.,  presented  to  the  king  together  with  the  crown.  Saul  liaving 
by  a  victory  over  the  Ammonites  obtained  the  recognition  of  the  people  (cli.  xi.), 
Samuel  retired  from  the  office  of  judge,  to  execute  from  henceforth  only  the 
duties  of  i)rophet,  and  of  watchman  of  the  theocracy. 

(1)  See  my  article  "  Konige,  Konigthum  in  Israel"  in  Herzog's  Ueal-EncyTdo'p. 
viii.  p.  10  sq.  [Diestel,  art.    "Konigthum"  in  Riehm]. 

(2)  Judg.  viii.  23  :  "I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over 
you  :  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you." 

(3)  A  similar  mode  of  proceeding  was  observed  at  the  choice  of  David,  1  Sam. 
xvi.  7,  comp.  with  2  Sam.  vii.  8,  18,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70. 

(4)  Comp.  the  still  very  useful  work  of  Schickard,  Jus  reglum  Hebrceorum  c.  an- 
imadvers.  J.  B.  C'aiyzovii,  1674,  p.  77  ;  J.  G.  Carpzov,  Ajjp.  hist.  crit.  ant.  sacr. 
p.  56. 

(5)  Neither,  however,  can  a  constitution  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  or  a 
compact  between  ruler  and  people,  be  supposed. 
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SECOND   DIVISIOK 

PERIOD    OF   THE   UNDIVIDED   KINGDOM. 


§  164. 

The  history  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  undivided  kingdom  is  separoted  by 
the  reigns  of  its  three  kings  into  three  sections,  essentially  differing  in  character. 

The  reign  of  Saul  at  once  displays  the  kingdom  in  conflict  with  the  theocratic 
frincifle  maintained  by  the  prophets.  Saul  fell  a  victim  to  his  efforts  to  render 
the  kingdom  independent  [of  divir.e  restraint],  though  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  he  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  supported  the  reforming  zeal  of  Samuel, 
by  his  extermination  of  necromancy  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  9).  He  regarded  his  royal 
office  chiefly,  however,  on  its  icarlike  side,  which  the  dangers  constantly  menacing 
him  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines  never  suffered  him  to  lose  sight  of  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
8-14)  (1).  That  his  submission  to' the  prophet  was  not  unlimited,  was  shown  by 
even  the  first  test  imposed  upon  him  by  Samuel,  viz.  that  of  waiting  seven  days 
before  the  sacrifice  (1  Sam.  xiii.  8-14,  compared  with  x.  8,)  on  which  account 
Samuel  announced  to  him  that  his  kingdom  should  not  endure  (2).  Ignoring, 
nevertheless,  the  evident  consistency  with  which  the  prophet  treated  him,  and 
transgressing  his  command  for  the  second  time  after  his  victorious  contest  with 
the  Amalekites,  ch.  xv.,  against  whom  he  failed  to  execute  the  Ilherem^  the 
Divine  sentence  of  rejection  was  immediately  pronounced  against  him.  The 
answer  then  given  by  Samuel,  ver.  22  sq.,  to  the  king,  when  besought  to  palliate 
his  disobedience,  contains  what  may  be  called  the  programme  of  prophetship, 
which,  as  the  office  of  the  Spirit,  was  to  censure  all  hypocrisy,  and  to  advocate, 
in  opposition  to  all  self-righteousness,  the  sole  supremacy  of  the  Divine  will  (3). 
In  the  execution  of  his  office,  the  prophet  was  not  permitted  to  yield  to  that 
human  sympathy  with  which  Samuel  personally  regarded  Saul  (see  xv.  11,  xvi.  1). 
Prom  this  time  forward  Saul  was  gradually  but  certainly  approaching  the  consum- 
mation of  his  tragic  fate.  Samuel  anointed  the  shepherd  David,  the  youngest  son 
of  Jesse,  a  descendant  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess, — who,  as  a  convert  from  heathenism, 
had  been  incorporated  into  the  covenant  people  (Ruth  iv.  22), — king  in  his  stead. 
Samuel  seems  after  this  to  have  retired  into  the  seclusion  of  the  association  of 
prophets  at  Ramah.  The  prophets  held  no  further  intercourse  with  Saul  :  David 
was  now  in  their  eyes  the  lawful  king,  and  with  him,  as  appears  from  1  Sam. 
xxii.  5,  they  associated  as  far  as  practicable  (4).  Saul,  however,  utterly  consumed 
his  strength  in  persecuting  David  and  all  whom  he  regarded  as  his  adherents. 
His  whole  existence  was  embittered  by  suspicion  of  those  about  him,  till  at  length 
the  unhappy  king,  after  seeking  counsel  from  the  shades  of  the  dead,  and  re- 
ceiving as  a  sentence  from  the  mouth  of  the  departed,  that  prophetic  testimony 
which  he  had  despised  when  announced  by  the  living,  perished  by  his  own  hand, 
after  an  unsuccessful  battle  against  the  Philistines  (5). 

(1)  1  Sam.  xiv.  52  :  "When  Saul  saw  any  strong  man.  or  any  valiant  man,  he 
took  him  unto  him." 
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(2)  I  cannot  here  enter  into  particulars  ;  comp.  the  elucidation  of  this  point  in 
EwalcVs  Hiatory  of  hrneJ.,  iii.  p.  29  sqq.,  and  the  Avliole  of  his  excellent  treatment 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  wluch  is  one  of  the  best  portions  of  that  work. 

(3)  1  Sam.  XV.  22  sq.  :  "Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt-offerings  and 
sacrifices  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams  :  for  rebellion  is  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft, and  stubbornness  is  iniquity  and  idolatry.  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  He  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king." 

(4)  The  prophet  Gad,  mentioned  1  Sam.  xxii.  5,  and  subsequently  reappearing 
in  the  history  of  David,  was  probably  a  member  of  the  association  of  prophets  at 
Ramah. 

(5)  The  narrative  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  how  Saul  after  being  forsaken 
of  God,  advanced  step  by  step  to  his  tragical  end,  and  tlie  Books  of  Samuel  in 
general,  are  the  most  complete  portion  of  Old  Testament  history  ;  while  the  vivid 
and  graphic  descriptions,  and  the  sharpness  and  delicacy  with  which  the  chief 
characters  are  portrayed,  are  excellent  even  ia  an  artistic  point  of  view.  On  the 
subject  last  mentioned,  comp.  especially  the  article  "Die  Geschichte  von  der 
Zauberin  in  Endor"  in  the  Erhf/iger  Zeitschrift  fur  Protest,  unci  Kirche,  1851, 
September,  p.  133  sqq.  Saul  is  there  very  justly  characterized  as  of  "  a  demoniac 
nature,  quickly  rushing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  enthusiastic  in  pleasure, 
deeply  depressed  in  sorrow,  and  finally  sinking  beneath  the  waves  of  despair." 

ir.    DAVID. 

§  105. 

Hiitory  of  his  Reign,  his  Theocratic  Position  and  Personal  Religious  Development. 

It  was  only  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  wdiich  he  belonged,  that  David  was  at  first 
acknowledged  king.  The  other  tribes  still  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul ;  and 
even  after  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  this  division  of  the  state  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  David  had  reigned  seven  and  a  half  years  in  Hebron 
before  he  received  tlie  submission  of  all  Israel  in  a  form  in  which  the  theocratic 
principle  was  expressly  recognized  (3  Sam.  v.  2  sqq.)  (1).  Thus  began  the 
powerful  reign  of  David,  during  which,  by  a  series  of  successful  wars,  he  ren- 
dered the  kingdom  of  Israel  not  only  independent  of  foreign  domination,  but 
even  extended  its  northern  and  eastern  boundary  to  the  Euphrates,  and  raised 
himself  to  a  position  of  power  which  inspired  other  nations  with  fear  (comp.  Ps. 
xviii.  44  sq.).  Thus  the  kingship  of  David  becomes  the  type  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  overcomes  the  world  (2),  Israel,  however,  as  the  people  of  God,  was 
not  to  realize  its  vocation  to  the  rulership  of  the  world,  which  is  indeed  the  aim 
of  the  theocracy  (Ps.  ii.),  in  the  way  of  a  conquering  secular  state  ;  hence  the 
condemnation  of  that  nunibering  of  the  feofle  instituted  by  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  ; 
1  Chron.  xxi.),  which  was  probably  designed  to  lead  to  the  complete  military 
organization  of  the  nation  (3).  This  occurrence,  in  which  the  prophet  Gad  was 
conspicuous,  and  the  appearance  of  Nathan  in  the  well-known  case  (2  Sam.  xii.), 
show  that  the  prophets  were  mindful  of  their  office  as  watchmen  and  reprovers 
of  the  king,  even  under  David  (4).  In  general,  however,  we  now  see  the  two 
offices  exercised  harmoniously.  For  David  was  himself  filled  with  the  idea  of  a 
theocratic  ruler:  his  life  and  acts  were  founded  on  the  one  thought  of  being 
found  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  the  God  who  had  chosen  him  and  taken  him 
from  the  sheepfolds  to  feed  His  chosen  people  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70-72).     This  is  evi- 
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dent  in  several  of  his  psalms, — in  that  mirror  of  kings,  Ps.  ci.,  in  which  he  por- 
trays a  sovereign  as  a  righteous  judge,  and  in  the  song  of  thanksgiving,  Ps.  xviii., 
which,  after  being  victorious  over  all  his  enemies,  he  sang  unto  the  God  who  had 
girded  him  with  strength  for  the  conflict,  and  subdued  the  nations  under  him 
(5).  The  union  of  the  kingship  with  the  Divine  rulership,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
king  was  settled  in  Jehovah's  house  and  kingdom,  1  Chron.  xvii.  14  ("I  will 
settle  him  in  my  house  and  in  my  kingdom"),— sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jehovah,  xxviii.  5,  xxix.  23,  (more  briefly:  "upon  the  throne  of 
God"), — was  externally  effected  when  the  hill  of  Zion,  which  after  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  had  been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government,  was  also  made  the 
seat  of  the  sanctuary  by  the  installation  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (2  Sam.  vi.), 
which  was  now  again  brought  out  of  concealment.  For  although  sacrificial 
services  were  still  performed  in  the  old  tabernacle,  which  was  at  the  high  place 
at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi.  37-42,  comp.  2  Chron.  i.  3  sqq.),  yet  the  hill  of  Zion,  as 
the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  Ps.  ix.  12,  Ixxiv.  2,  Ixxvi.  3,  Ixxviii.  68,  was 
from  this  time  forth  the  centre  of  the  theocracy.  Thence  proceeded,  ac- 
cording to  Ps.  iii.  5,  XX.  3,  ex.  2,  and  other  passages,  the  manifestations  of 
God's  grace  and  power  ;  while  every  hope  of  the  glorification  and  perfection 
of  the  Divine  kingdom  is  connected  with  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God,  xlvi.  5, 
the  city  of  the  great  King,  (Jehovah)  xlviii.  3,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
upon  the  holy  hills,  Ixxxvii.  1,  and  which,  in  its  strong,  retired,  and  protected 
situation,  is  itself  a  symbol  of  the  church  of  God,  cxxv.  1  sq.,  and  of  which 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  one  day  to  receive  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  (6).  The  Mngsliip,  as  administered  by  David,  appears  neither  as  a 
necessary  evil  nor  an  improved  constitution,  but  as  a  new  ethical  power.  In  its 
king,  Israel  itself  attains  to  a  consciousness  of  its  national  dignity  ;  hence  the 
king  becomes  also  the  representative  of  the  people  ;  and  the  idea  of  Divine 
sonsfiip,  which  in  the  first  place  appertains  to  the  people,  is  transferred  to  him 
(7).  Kingship  in  the  person  of  David  (and  relatively  in  that  of  Solomon)  exhibits 
also  a  certain  measure  of  the  priestly  charade?' ;  for  David  appeared  for  the  peo- 
ple before  the  Lord  with  sacrifices  and  intercessions,  and  brought  back  to  them 
the  Lord's  blessing,  2  Sam.  vi.  18  (8).  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  David,  like  Moses 
and  Samuel,  that  to  a  certain  degree  he  unites  in  himself  the  three  theocratic  dig- 
nities ;  for  the  gift  of  prophecy  also  was  bestowed  on  him,  the  Spirit  of  God  spoke 
by  him,  and  the  words  of  God  were  on  his  tongue,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2.  Of  the 
greatest  importance,  however,  was  the  choice  of  David  to  be,  in  the  persons  of 
his  descendants,  the  permanent  holder  of  the  theocratic  Tcingship,  in  virtue  of  that 
DWme  promise  delivered  to  him  by  Nathan,  which  forms  a  new  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  God.  When  David  had  rest  from  his  enemies  round 
about  him,  he  announced  to  the  prophet  Nathan  his  intention  of  building  a  tem- 
ple as  a  permanent  dwelling-place  for  Jehovah.  Nathan  at  first  agreed  with  him, 
but  received  in  the  night  direction  from  God  to  bid  David  renounce  this  under- 
taking, on  account,  as  we  are  told  1  Chron.  xxii.  8,  xxviii.  3,  of  the  blood  which, 
as  a  warrior,  he  had  shed.  It  seemed  inconsistent  with  Divine  decorum  that 
this  work  of  peace  should  be  executed  by  hands  so  defiled  with  blood.  That 
son  of  David  whom  God  had  chosen  to  be  His  son  was  to  be  called  to  accomplish 
it.     On  the  other  hand,  God  promised  to  build  David  a  house,  to  bestow  the 
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kingship  on  his  seed  for  ever,  and  though  chastisements  might  not  be  omitted, 
never  to  withdraw  His  favor  from  him  (spe  the  commentary  on  this  passage  in  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  20-28).  In  the  history  of  revelation,  the  eternal  covenant  of  God  with 
David  and  his  seed  now  enters  as  a  new  element  (comp.  3  Sam.  xxiii.  5)  ;  the 
full  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  being  henceforth  combined  with  the 
realization  of  the  "sure  mercies  of  David,"  Isa.  Iv.  3,  comp.  with  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
50  ;  and  thus  upon  the  foundation  of  the  theocratic  notion  of  kingshijj  arose  the 
prophecy  of  its  antitypical  perfection  in  the  Messiali  (9). 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  in  virtue  of  his  theocratic  position,  but  also  by  reason 
of  his  personal  7'eligious  development,  that  David  is  an  important  character  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Old  Testament.  The  contrast  between  sin  and  grace,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  pcedagogy  of  tlie  law  to  bring  to  light,  appeared  in  all  its  sharpness  in  his 
inner  life  ;  and  that  life  brings  to  view,  as  its  external  course  advanced  in  a  state 
of  continual  conflict,  both  the  deep  degradation  of  the  fallen,  sin-burdened  man, 
and  the  elevation  of  a  spirit  richly  endowed  with  Divine  grace.  To  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  Old  Testament  character,  he  experienced  the  restlessness  and 
desolation  of  a  soul  burdened  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  longing  after 
reconciliation  with  God,  the  struggle  after  purity  and  renovation  of  heart,  the 
joy  of  forgiven  sin,  the  heroic,  all-conquering  power  of  confidence  in  God,  the 
ardent  love  of  a  gracious  heart  for  God  ;  and  has  given  in  his  Psalms  imperish- 
able testimony  as  to  what  is  the  fruit  of  the  law  and  what  the  fruit  of  faith  in  man. 
And  in  saying  this,  we  have  touched  upon  that  particular  in  which  David  most 
powerfully  affected  the  spiritual  life  of  his  people.  It  was  in  him,  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel,  as  he  is  called  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  that  sacred  lyric  poetry  aii-Aiwii^  its  climax 
in  Israel.  Sacred  song,  which,  to  judge  by  existing  specimens,  had  previously 
manifested  more  an  objectively  epic  than  a  subjectively  lyric  character,  had  indeed 
been  cultivated  in  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  (as  was  shown  §  105,  note  10, 
and  §  113)  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  it  had  been  elevated  by  David  into  an  essen- 
tial element  of  worship  (on  which  see  the  next  §),  and  the  people  had  received  from 
him  and  other  poets  of  his  times  a  copious  supply  of  sacred  songs,  that  they  could 
duly  learn  how  to  bring  before  God  in  music  and  song  the  joy  and  grief,  the  hope 
and  fear,  the  prayer  and  praise  that  moved  their  inmost  heart.  It  is  impossible 
to  rate  too  highly  the  treasure  that  Israel  possessed  in  the  Psalms,  that  copy- 
book of  the  saints,  as  Luther  called  them  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  was 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  Psalms  that  the  word  of  God  dwelt  in  the  homes  of  Israel, 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  history  was  kept  uji  among  the  jieople. 
(§  105,  note  10.) 

(1)  In  2  Sam.  v.  2  the  people  express — in  perfect  accordance  with  Deut.  xvii. 
15 — their  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  call  of  David  :  "  Jehovah  said  unto 
tliee,  Thou  shalt  feed  my  people  Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  ruler  over  Israel ;"  and 
David  hereupon  concludes  a  covenant  before  Jehovah,  with  the  people  as  repre- 
sented by  their  elders.  The  expression  ^"13  .  .  ,  Dri/  ^"^^'l,  ver.  3,  involving 
the  notion  that  the  two  contracting  parties  had  not  equal  rights  (comp.  §  80 
above),  should  be  observed. 

(2)  Hence  all  the  attributes  of  the  latter  are  ascribed  to  him  :  he  is  destined  to 
subdue  the  heathen  (Ps  xviii.  44,  48)  ;  his  dominion  is  to  extend  to  the  end  of 
the  earth  (ii.  8,  comp.  Ixxii.  8,  etc.).  and  is  of  continual  and  eterntil  duration  (3 
Sam.  vii.  16,  xxiii.  5),  etc.     (Art.  "  Konige  in  Israel.") 
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(3)  See  on  this  narrative  §  200,  and  Ewald  in  the  10th  Jahrhuch  der  hill. 
Wlat^enscluift,  p.  34  sqq. 

(4)  When  Gad  is  called  David's  seer,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11,  1  Chron.  xxi.  9,  there  is 
no  reference  to  any  special  official  position  at  court,  in  the  sense  in  wliich  court 
prophets  have  been  sj)oken  of  as  a  kind  of  king's  privy  councillors.  The  indc- 
pendencu  of  the  prophetic  office  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
prophets  in  those  pnssages  in  which  the  officials  of  David  and  Solomon  are  enu- 
merated (2  Sam.  viii.  10,  xx.  23  ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  32  sqq.  ;  1  Kings  iv.  2  sqq.), 
though  even  tiie  high  j)riests  appear  in  these  lists  of  royal  functionaries  (art. 
"  Prophetenthum  des  A.  T."). 

(5)  Hence  in  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  all  the  successors  of  David  are 
judged  of  according  to  their  conformity  to  his  example  ;  nothing  higher  can  be 
said  of  them  than  that  they  walked  in  the  ways  of  David. 

(6)  On  the  importance  of  the  situation  of  Jerusalem,  see  Yiittev'' s  Erdkunde,  xvi. 
p.  297  :  "Jerusalem,  built  in  the  middle  of  Judea,  away  from  the  great  loads  of 
communication  with  the  East,  protected  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
— on  the  east  by  the  Wilderness  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  north  and  west  by  tiie 
most  difficult  mountain-passes  of  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  south 
by  the  deserts  of  Edom  extending  far  beyond  Hebron,  and  the  plains  of  undu- 
lating sands  spread  out  before  Egypt, — itself  standing  on  high  rocky  ground, 
without  rich  plains,  almost  without  arable  fields,  without  a  river,  nay,  almost 
without  natural  springs  or  depth  of  soil, — this  Jerusalem  has  nevertheless  ac- 
quired an  importance  among  capitals  with  which  onl}^  that  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople in  the  West  can  be  compared."  Ps.  cxxv.  1:  ''They  that  trust  in 
the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth  for  ever. 
As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  His 
people  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever." 

(7)  Comp.  §  82.  1.  The  theocratic  king  is  the  son  of  Ood,  the  first-born  among 
the  kings  of  the  earth  (2  Sam.  vii.  14  ;  Ps.  xxix.  27  sq.,  comp.  ii.  7),  By  sonship 
to  God  is  expressed  chiefly  the  relation  of  love  and  faithfulness  in  which  God 
stands  to  the  ruler  of  His  people.  The  significance  of  sonship  must  not,  however, 
(as  Hengstenberg,  on  Ps.  ii.  7,  thinks),  be  limited  to  this  ;  but  the  term  furtlier 
implies  that  the  theocratic  kins:  is  in  this  capacity  begotten  of  God  (comp.  Ps. 
ii.  7),  that  his  dignity  is  of  Divine  origin,  his  sovereignty  a  reflection  of  the 
Divine  glory  (como.  Ps.  xxi.  4,  6).  In  like  manner  the  judges  of  the  people 
are  also  called  gods,  and  sons  of  the  Highest  (coini).  §  08),  because  their  office 
originates  in  the  judicial  authority  of  God.      (Art.  "  Konige  in  Israel.") 

(8)  Comp.  also  1  Chron.  xxix.  10  ;  1  Kings  viii.  14,  55.  This  was  done,  how- 
ever, without  trenching  upon  the  special  duties  of  the  priesthood.  For  the 
assistance  of  the  priests  was  not  excluded  from  the  sacrifices  of  kings,  2  Sam. 
vi.  17  ;  1  Kings  iii.  4  ;  2  Chron.  i.  6  ;  1  Kings  viii.  62  sqq.,  ix.  25  ;  nor  is  it  unv- 
where  said  that  David  and  Solomon  performed  with  their  oton  hands  the  sacrificial 
functions  allotted  by  the  law  to  the  priests.      (See  above  art.) 

(9)  [In  connection  with  his  view  of  David's  character,  which  rests  upon  nn 
undue  prominence  given  to  its  dark  side,  Reuss  (comp.  especially  §  156  sq.  159.) 
denies  the  Davidic  composition  of  all  the  Psalms.  He  cannot  understand  hovv 
in  uncultivated  men  belonging  to  a  rude  age,  with  its  low  standard  of  morality, 
religious  depth  and  inwardness  together  with  moral  nobleness  can  coexist 
with  low  etiiical  views  which  a  fuller  culture  must  condemn,  and  with  outbreaks 
of  unbridled  passion.  The  historian  Ranke  {W<'lt(/eschiehte,  i.  p.  59  sq.),  thougli 
perhaps  not  far  removed  from  Reuss  in  his  position  in  regard  to  Scripture  and 
revelation,  has  estimated  the  character  and  conduct  of  David  more  justly  than  the 
theologian.  What  Diestel  (art.  "  David  "  in  Riehm),  Orelli  (in  Herzog,  2d  ed.  iii. 
p.  521  sqq.),  and  Kohler  (ii.  186  sqq.)  have  urged  against  the  picture  of  David 
given  by  Duncker  and  Seinecke,  refutes  in  part  the  view  presented  by  Reuss,  against 
which  the  remarks  of  F.  W.  Schultz  (in  Zockler,  i.  273  sq.)  are  more  expr(!s.-ly 
directed,  who  says,  among  other  things  :  "  To  doubt  that  David  as  a  Psalmist  gave 
expression   to   his  best   and  holiest  feelings,  and  that  as  such  he   subsequently 
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had  a  special  care  for  tlie  enrichment  of  public  v.-orship,  is  possiljle  only  for  him 
who  mistakes  the  religious  standpoint  of  the  monarch  and  his  people  at  the 
time.  If  lieuss  thinks  that  scarce  auytliing  but  songs  of  heroes  and  victory  and 
love  would  have  swept  across  the  chords  of  his  harp,  he  has  simply  changed  the 
Israelitish  lion  of  God  into  a  medieval  knight."] 

§  166. 

The  Form  of  Worship  under  David  (1). 

The  building  of  the  temple  which  David  was  not  suffered  to  accomplish,  was  at 
all  events  prepared  for  by  this  monarch.  For  it  is  evident  from  2  Sam.  viii.  11 
that  he  accumulated  considerable  treasures  for  the  sanctuary,  by  dedicating  to  the 
Lord  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  booty  which  he  took  in  his  wars.  The 
numerical  statements  of  1  Chron,  xxii.  are  evidently  excessive  ;  but  Ewald  is 
certainly  in  the  right  when  he  remarks,  that  unless  Solomon  on  entering  upon  the 
government  had  found  considerable  treasures,  he  could  not  so  quickly  have  com- 
menced the  work  of  building.  David,  moreover,  manifested  a7i  active  zeal  for 
}mblie  worship,  which  manifested  itself,  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the 
organization  of  the  priesthood.  The  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  10,  according  to 
which  Saul  caused  eighty-five  priests  to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day  at  Nob,  shows 
that  the  number  of  the  priests  must  have  considerably  increased  during  the 
period  of  the  judges.  Zadolc  of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  and  Aliathar  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar,  great-grandson  of  Eli  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  appear  contem- 
poraneously as  high  priests  during  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  25)  (2).  Zadok 
being,  according  to  1  Chron.  xvi.  39,  stationed  at  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon, 
Abiathar  must  have  ofiaciated  in  the  sacred  tent  in  which  was  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  at  Jerusalem  (3).  David  now  regularly  organized  the  priestly  service,  by 
dividing  the  priests  into  twenty-four  classes  (ri'ipyno),  of  which  sixteen  belonged 
to  the  line  of  Eleazar  and  eight  to  that  of  Ithamar,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  3,  comp.  with 
2  Chron.  viii.  14,  xxxv.  4  sqq.  Each  class  had  a  president  at  its  head  ;  these 
were  the  D'jn^n  ""it^,  xxxvi.  14,  Ezra  x.  5,  or  D'JHSn  'E-'XT  (LXX  apxovreq  tuv 
iFpeuv),  Neh.  xii.  7,  called  also  ^"}^  ")'^,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  5  (comp.  Isa.  xliii.  28). 
Each  class  had  to  officiate  for  a  week,  viz.  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  The  order  of  the  classes  was  determined  by  lot  ;  see  1  Chron.  xxiv.  (4). 
David  also  organized  the  service  of  the  Levites.  Opportunity  for  using  this  was 
chiefly  afforded  him  by  the  introduction  of  music  into  public  worship,  in  which, 
according  to  the  supplementary  notice,  2  Chron.  xxix.  25,  he  is  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  Divine  directions  delivered  to  him  by  the  prophets  O ad  and  Nathan. 
By  this  service  of  song,  by  which  words  as  well  as  acts  were  made  prominent  in 
public  worship,  the  spirituality  of  the  temple  service  was  increased, — the  matter 
of  some  of  the  psalms  being,  moreover,  directed  against  a  dead  extcrnalism  in 
Divine  worship.  This  is  manifest  even  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  David  gave 
directions  with  respect  to  music  in  public  worship,  viz.  at  the  bringing  up  of 
the  ark  to  Motait  Zion  (1  Chron.  xiii.  2,  ch.  xv.  sq.,  comp.  with  vi.  16  sqq.),  when 
David,  as  we  are  told  1  Chron.  xv.  16,  commanded  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites  "to 
appoint  their  brethren  the  singers,  with  stringed  instruments,  harps,  and  lutes, 
and  cymbals,  to  sing  aloud  and  lift  up   the  voice  with  joy."     For  Ps.  xxiv.  was 
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undoubtedly  composed  upon  this  festive  occasion  ;  and  its  teaching  is,  that  the 
God  who  now  so  graciously  condescends  to  make  His  entrance  into  Zion  with  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  is  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  earth,  the  ruler  of  tlie  hosts  of 
heaven,  and  that  he  only  may  venture  to  approach  Him  in  His  holy  place,  who 
has  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  who  has  not  lifted  up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor 
sworn  deceitfully.  Nor  less  do  we  recognize  in  others  of  the  most  ancient  psalms 
respecting  the  sanctuary  on  Zion  (e.g.  Ps.  xv.  and  the  magnificent  song  of  Asaph, 
Ps,  1.)  the  echo  of  the  prophetic  words,  1  Sam.  xv.  22  (see  above,  §  164  and  note 
3).  According  to  1  Chron.  xvi.  37  sqq.,  Asaph  and  his  kinsmen  were  appointed 
singers,  and  the  Jeduthunites,  Obed-edom  and  Hosah  and  their  kinsmen,  door- 
keepers before  tlie  ark  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  Ileman  and  Jeduthuu  singers,  and  the 
sons  of  Jeduthun  doorkeepers,  at  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  life,  David,  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  future  temple,  arranged  a  more 
complete  organization  of  Levitical  services  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  sq.),  dividing  (ver.  3) 
the  38,000  Levites  who  were  at  that  time  thirty  years  old  and  upward  (5)  into 
/our  classes,  three  of  which  had  charge  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  viz.  1st,  the 
servants  of  the  priests  (24,000)  ;  ^d,  singers  and  musicians  (4000)  ;  Zd,  door- 
keepers (4000)  ;  to  the  fourth  class,  (GOOO)  called  officers  and  judges,  was  deliv- 
ered tiie  care  of  external  affairs  (nyi:^'nn  npx'^Qn,  xxvi.  29)  (16).  The  first  class 
(7)  was  subdivided  into  twenty-four  courses  corresponding  with  the  twenty-four 
classes  of  priests,  the  descendants  of  Gershon  constituting  six,  those  of  Kohath 
nine,  and  those  of  Merari  nine  courses  ;  the  class  of  singers  and  minstrels  (xxv, 
9  sqq.)  into  twenty-four  bands,  each  of  which  had  a  president  and  eleven  masters 
of  the  same  family  at  its  head  (8).  The  service  of  the  doorkeepers  was  organized 
in  military  fashion,  the  idea  of  the  camp  of  Jehovah  in  the  wilderness  being 
transferred  to  the  sanctuary,  ix.  19  ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
arrangements  instituted  by  David  could  not  be  fully  carried  out  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  as  is  indeed  expressly  stated  3  Chron.  viii.  14 
sq.  (9).  The  class  of  servants  to  the  priests  was  assisted  in  the  lower  kinds  of 
service  by  the  so-called  Nethinim.  The  temple  servants  (^Ltpodovloi,  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xi.  5.  1  sq.),  who  were  probably,  comji.  Aben  Ezra  on  Ezra  ii.  43,  originally  the 
descendants  of  the  Gibeonites,  whom  Joshua,  according  to  Josh.  ix.  27,  made 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation  and  for  the  altar  for 
all  times  (10),  are  so  called  in  the  post-Babylonian  books  (1  Chron.  ix.  2  ;  Ezra 
vii.  24,  etc.).  To  this  race,  however,  which  must  have  been  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  the  bloody  persecution  raised  against  it  for  some  unknown  cause  by  Saul 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1),  were  added,  in  consideration  of  the  necessities  of  the  increased 
service,  servants  presented  by  David  and  the  princes  for  the  use  of  the  sanctuary 
(Ezra  viii.  20),  i.e.  jirobably  slaves  acquired  in  war,  and  also,  according  to  ii.  58, 
Neh.  vii.  60,  xi.  3,  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon,  i.e.  descendants  of  the 
Canaanite  vassals  already  mentioned,  §  111.  The  name  D'riT'J  (;i.e.  traditi,  comp. 
D'jnj,  Num.  viii.  19)  finds  its  explanation,  Ezra  viii.  20,  r\i2yh  Dny;ni  TH  jnr^ 
DI'l/P  (whom  David  and  his  princes  gave  for  the  service  of  the  Levites)  (11). 

(1)  The  present  section  must  be  viewed  as  a  continuation  of  what  was  said  in 
§  93  sq.  on  the  Priesthood  and  Levitesliip  (comp.  also  §  158).  [Comp.  also  the 
artirk's  "  Iloherpriester,"  "Levi,  Leviten,"  ''Nethinim."  "  Priesterthum  im 
A.  T."  in  llerzog.     Reuss  and  the  critics  who  agree  with  him  assume  in  advance 
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the  Books  of  Chronicles  to  be  unhistorical  :  "  A  later  generation  took  the  liberty 
to  attribute  to  David  the  best  of  what  was  first  done  by  his  son  for  the  splendor  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  even  by  the  priesthood,  who  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom  introduced  various  institutions  of  caste  and  temple  service."] 

(2)  Comp.  §  158.  According  to  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  1  Chrou.  xviii.  10,  xxiv.  3,  6, 
Zadok  appears  on  an  equality  with  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abiathar.  Bertheau's 
view  of  1  Chron.  xviii.  IG,  whicli  makes  Abiathar  have  a  son,  Ahimelech,  who 
performed  the  priestly  functions  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  obviates  the  gross 
confusion  arising  from  the  ordinary  view.     (Art.  "  Hoherpriester.") 

(3)  It  is  indeed  possible  that  in  pre-Davidic  times,  and  during  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  theocracy,  priests  of  both  lines  may  have  jointly  performed  high-priestly 
functions.  The  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  1.  3),  that  the  priests  of  the 
line  of  Phinchas  (;i.e.  Eleazar)  lived  in  a  private  condition,  while  the  line  of 
Itliamar  was  in  possession  of  the  high-priestly  dignity,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  conjecture  .(see  ait.  cited). 

(4)  In  opposition  to  the  view  of  Herzfeld  {Geschichte  des  Volkes  Inrael  vor  der 
Zerstdrung  des  ersten  Tempels,  i.  p.  381  sqq.),  who  regards  tlie  reference  of  this 
organization  of  the  priesthood  to  David  as  an  invention  of  the  Chronicler,  we 
would  only  here  mention  that  we  have,  in  Ezek.  viii.  16-18,  an  evident  trace  of 
this  division  of  the  jjriests  in  pre-Babylouian  times  ;  for  those  twenty-five  men 
worshipping  the  sun,  who  from  their  location  could  be  none  but  priests,  must,  as 
expositors  since  Lightfoot  correctly  suppose,  be  the  high  priest  and  the  heads  of 
the  twenty-four  priestly  orders.  How  this  institution  was  subsequently  devel- 
ojK^d,  see  the  article  quoted,  p.  185  sq. 

(5)  While  the  above  passages  presuppose  thirty  years  of  age  as  the  period  at 
which  official  duties  were  to  begin,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  25  sqq.  tells  us  that  the  enact- 
ment that  the  functions  of  the  Levites  were  to  begin  at  their  twentieth  year — an 
enactment  made  in  consideration  of  the  circumstance  that,  since  the  transference 
of  the  sanctuary  to  Jerusalem,  the  bearing  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels  had 
ceased,  and  the  service  had  thus  been  lightened — is  to  be  attributed  to  David.  On 
tlie  relation  of  this  passage  to  those  cited  above,  see  Bertheau  in  loe.  The 
twentietli  year  was  henceforth  adopted  as  the  terminus  a  q^uo ;  comp.  3  Chron. 
xxi.  17,  Ezra  iii.  8. 

(6)  The  functions  assigned  to  those  classes  at  least  who  served  at  the  sanctuary, 
seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  same  families. 

(7)  These  also  seem  to  have  merely  borne  the  name  D'l 7,  comp.  Neh.  xiii.  5,  xii. 
47  ;  yet  see,  on  the  other  hand,  1  Chron.  ix.  14,  where  the  musicians  are  called 
simply  Levites.  They  assisted  the  priests  in  the  offices  enumerated  in  the  23d, 
28th  sq.,  and  31st  sq.  verses.  See  particulars  in  the  article  quoted,  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encykiop.  viii.  p.  355. 

(8)  The  share  of  the  congregation  in  the  musical  service  of  tlie  sanctuary  seems  to 
have  been  generally  limited  to  saying  Amen  and  praising  the  Lord  (comp.  1  Chron. 
xvi.  30),  which  latter  refers  to  such  doxological  formulae  as  "  Hallelujah,"  "  O  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  gracious,"  etc.,  and  the  like  (comp.  Jer.  xxxiii. 
11).  On  the  other  hand,  psalms  were  sung  by  the  people  themselves  in  festal 
processions  (comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  26  sq.),  and  on  the  occasion  of  their  pilgrimages  to 
the  sanctuary  ;  for  which  latter  purpose  fifteen  of  the  Psalms  (Ps.  cxx.-cxxxiv.), 
according  to  the  most  probable  explanation  of  their  titles,  combine  to  form  a 
special  group.  Some  of  these  psalms  are  certainly  of  later  origin,  but  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  custom  is  conlirmed  by  Isa.  xxx.  29.  The  last-named  passage 
shows  that  such  songs  were  especially  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  (compare  §  153  on  the  later  ritual). 

(9)  That  these  arrangements,  as  above  described,  actually  existed  in  the  pre- 
Babylonian  temple,  and  were  in  all  essential  points  introduced  by  Solomon,  cannot 
on  adequate  grounds  be  disputed  (comp.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  iii.  p.  248).  For 
wliere  in  succeeding  centuries  could  a  period  be  found  to  which  the  reorganization 
of  the  Levitical  orders  could  be  reasonably  assigned  ? 
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(10)  Deut.  xxix.  10  has  induced  some  to  transfer  the  origin  of  the  Nethinim  to 
the  Mosaic  period,  though  this  passage  does  but  spealv  in  a  general  manner  of  the 
strangers  in  the  Israelite  camp,  upon  whom  the  lowest  services  were  imposed. 

(11)  All  these  were  undoubtedly  bound  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  for  would 
the  uncircumcised  have  been  suffered  in  the  sanctuary  ?  At  all  events,  this  was 
certainly  the  case  in  post-Babylonian  times,  Neh.  x.  29  sq. 


III.    SOLOMON. 

§  1G7. 
Tfie  Building  of  the  Temple. 

The  first  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  to  David  (comp.  1  Kings  viii.  20)  ap- 
peared in  Solomon,  the  son  of  Bathsheba,  who  (according  to  2  Sam.  xii.  25)  was 
educated  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  and  raised  mainly  by  his  influence  to  the  throne, 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  his  elder  brother  Adonijah.  During  a  long  period 
of  peace,  undisturbed  till  towards  the  close  of  his  long  reign,  and  living  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  as  a  type  of  the  Divine  peace  of  Messianic  times  (comp. 
with  1  Kings  v.  5,  iv.  25,  the  prophetic  2:)assages  Mic.  iv.  4,  Zech.  viii.  10  sqq.), 
he  enjoyed  the  glory  which  the  wars  of  his  father  had  obtained  for  the  kingdom. 

Among  Solomon's  works,  the  temiile  (1)  offers  special  matter  for  consideration 
with  respect  to  biblical  theology.  It  was  seven  years  in  building,  and  stood  upon 
the  plateau  of  Moriah  (2),  enlarged  for  the  purpose  by  foundations  to  an  extent 
of  80,000  square  cubits.  It  was  thus  built  on  the  very  spot  on  which  David,  in 
conformity  with  the  dii-ections  of  the  prophet  Gad,  had  formerly  reared  an  altar 
(2  Chron.  iii.  1,  comp.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18).  The  dc&crliAion  of  tlie  temple  given 
1  Kings  vi.  sq.  is  evidently  derived  from  a  document  compiled  by  an  eye-witness, 
though  the  text  seems  in  some  few  instances  to  have  been  incorrectly  transmitted. 
The  account  in  2  Chron.  iii.  sq.  differs  in  some  resijects,  and  is  not  free  from  dif- 
ficulties. The  description  of  the  new  temple  Ezek.  xl.-xlii.  must  be  cautiously 
used  in  elucidation  ;  for  though  the  visional  delineation  of  the  priestly  prophet  is 
founded  upon  the  image  of  the  old  temple,  yet  the  latter  is  idealized,  and  even 
altered  in  some  particulars,  to  suit  the  predicted  forms  of  worship.  Josephus, 
too  (Antiq.  viii.  3),  who  frequently  follows  the  leadings  of  his  imagination,  can 
only  be  appealed  to  with  caution.  The  proportions  of  the  tabernacle  were 
in  all  essential  respects  followed  in  the  temple  luilding,  HiH'  H'S,  which  was  con- 
structed of  hewn  stone.  The  dimensions  were,  however,  doubled, — the  temple 
being,  according  to  1  Kings  vi.  2,  sixty  cubits  long,  twenty  wide,  and  thirty  high 
(3).  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  foremost,  called  in  the  stricter 
sense  'PT',  was  forty  cubits  long  ;  the  hindmost,  the  holy  of  holies,  called  "l".?"^, 
twenty  cubits  long  and  as  many  high  and  broad,  thus  forming  a  cube  (4).  Ac- 
cording to  this  statement,  the  temple  would  be  externally  ten  cubits  lower  at  the 
holy  of  holies  than  at  the  holy  place,  just  as  in  Egyptian  temples  the  sanctuarii/m 
is  lower  than  the  temple  itself,  and  in  Christian  churches  the  choir  lower  than  the 
nave.  This  is,  however,  generally  doubted  ;  and  ^i  /J-!;,  i.e.  upper  chamhers,  being 
mentioned  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  2  Chron.  iii.  9,  it  is  supposed  either  that  these  were 
over  the  holy  of  holies,  or  (as  by  Kurtz  and  Merz)  that  the  holy  place  also  was  only 
twenty  cubits  high,  and  that  these  upper  chambers  extended  over  the  whole  length 
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of  the  building  (5).  The  interior  of  the  temple  was  overlaid  with  wood,  upon 
which  were  representations  in  carved  work  of  cheriibim,  palms,  and  flower  cups. 
Before  the  east  side  of  the  temple  was  a  forcli^  0/''*',  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
house,  and  therefore  twenty  cubits  long  and  ten  wide.  Its  height  is  not  stated 
in  1  Kings  vi.,  but  2  Chron.  iii.  4  declares  it  to  have  been  120  cubits,  a  height  whicli 
cannot  be  justified  by  referring  to  the  propylae  of  Egyptian  temples,  and  which,  on 
such  a  foundation  and  before  such  an  edifice,  was  impossible.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  have  here,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Chronicles,  a  textual  error  ;  and  a 
height  of  twenty  (Movers  reads  D'T^;^.),  or  more  correctly  of  thirty  cubits,  is  now 
generally  accepted.  Before  this  porch,  according  to  the  ordinary  view,  but 
within  it,  according  to  1  Kings  vii.  19.  stood  two  colossal  columns  of  brass,  called 
Jachin  and  Boaz  (|'P',  J>?^),  adorned  with  castings  of  lilies,  network,  and  pome- 
granates, vii.  15-22,  comp,  with  2  Kings  xxv.  16  sq.,  and  having  capitals  in  the 
form  of  full-blown  lilies.  Their  height,  which  is  differently  stated  in  Chronicles, 
was,  according  to  1  Kings  vii.  23,  twenty-three  (18  +  5)  cubits.  It  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  dispute  whether  these  pillars  stood  independently  (so  Biihr),  or  sup- 
ported as  columns  the  roof  of  the  porch  (so  in  LXX  1  Kings  vii.  15,  and  among 
modern  writers,  Merz  and  others).  The  fact  of  their  being  reckoned  among  the 
vessels,  and  the  house  being  complete  without  them,  speaks  against  the  latter 
view  (G).  The  temple  was  surrounded  on  its  three  remaining  sides  by  a  secondary 
erection  of  tliree  tiers  of  side  chambers,  Pi'^i?^'^,  designed  for  stores  and  treasures. 
Tlie  height  of  each  story  being  five  cubits,  and  therefore,  if  allowance  must,  as  is 
probable,  be  made  for  projections,  the  height  of  the  whole  amounting  at  most  to 
eighteen  cubits,  there  would  be  sufficient  space  for  the  lattice  windows  men- 
tioned 1  Kings  vi.  4,  which,  moreover,  were  intended  not  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  the  edifice — for  this  was  effected  by  lamps — but  for  ventilation.  The 
holy  of  holies  in  the  temple  as  well  as  the  tabernacle  was  quite  dark  (comp. 
viii.  12).  The  temple  was  next  surrounded  by  two  courts,  raised  one  above  the 
other  like  terraces  (comp.  2  Kings  xxi.  5),  of  which,  however,  the  inner  alone  was 
])erhaps  completed  by  Solomon,  only  one  court  being  mentioned  1  Kings  vi.  3G. 
This  is  called,  2  Chron.  iv.  9,  D'^nsn  "^^D,  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  10,  the  upper  court, 
from  its  elevated  position.  It  was  undoubtedly  of  a  square  form,  like  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  of  the  temple  in  Ezekiel's  vision  (Ezek.  xl.  47)  (7).  The  second 
court,  nVn^n  rriri'rj,  the  place  of  worship  for  the  people,  was  probably  separated 
from  tile  first  not  by  a  wall  but  only  by  a  railing,  thus  allowing  the  congregation 
to  witness  what  was  transacted  in  the  court  of  the  priests.  Thus  the  separation  of 
the  people  from  the  holy  place  was  more  strictly  effected  in  the  temple  than  in  the 
tabernacle.  The  furniture  and  vessels  of  the  temple  corresponded  on  the  whole 
with  those  of  the  tabernacle,  except  that  they  were  of  increased  dimensions,  and 
that  some  were  found  in  the  former  which  were  absent  from  the  latter.  In  the 
court  of  the  priests,  as  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  stood  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing ;  in  the  place  of  the  laver  of  purification  was  tlie  so-called  brazen  sea,  whose 
rim  was  in  the  form  of  a  full-blown  lily,  and  which  was  supported  by  twelve 
brazen  oxen,  three  turned  to  each  quarter  of  the  heavens  ;  on  each  side  of  the 
court  were  five  brazen  lavers,  for  the  purification  of  all  that  pertained  to  tlie  altar 
of  burnt-offering  ;  upon  the  brazen  bases  of  these  lavers  were  carvings  in  raised 
work  of  lions,  oxen,  palms,  and  cherubim.     In  the    'P''!',  as  in  the  tabernacle, 
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were  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  of  shew-bread  (according  to  2  Chron.  iv,  8, 
ten  tables  of  shew-bread)  ;  while  instead  of  the  one  candlestick  of  the  taber- 
nacle there  were  ten  golden  candlesticks,  five  on  each  side,  before  the  holy  of 
holies.  This  was  separated  from  the  ^D'H  by  a  thick  wooden  partition,  in  which 
wore  folding  doors  ( 1  Kings  vi.  31).  If  a  curtain  was,  according  to  2  Chron.  iii.  14, 
also  added,  it  is  uncertain  whether  this,  as  some  suppose,  covered  the  open  doors, 
or  as  others,  with  Thenius,  conjecture,  hung  over  the  doors.  Besides  this,  en- 
trance into  the  holy  of  holies  was  also  prevented  by  chains  of  gold,  for  so  must 
the  difficult  passage  1  Kings  vi.  21  be  explained,  as  by  Ewald  and  others.  Id  the 
Holy  of  Holies  there  were,  besides  the  ark,  two  cherubim  ten  cubits  high,  whose 
four  wings,  each  four  cubits  long,  spread  out  horizontally,  touched  each  other 
in  the  midst  over  the  ark,  and  reached  on  the  right  and  left  to  the  two  walls  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies. 

(1)  Tlie  literature  concerning  the  temple  of  Solomon  is  very  copious.  Grilnei- 
sen's  ample  treatise,  "  Revision  der  jiingsten  Forschungen  iiber  den  salomonischen 
Tempel,"  in  the  Kunsthlatt  of  the  Morgenhlatt.  1831,  Nos.  73-80,  formed  a  pro- 
visional close.  Then  followed  monographs  by  Keil,  Der  Tempel  Salomon,  1839, 
comp.  his  Archilologie,  i.  p.  119  sqq.  ;  Biihr,  Der  Salomon.  Tempel,  1849  ;  Thenius, 
Das  vorexiliscJie  Jerusalem  unci  (lessen  Tempel,  an  appendix  to  his  Commentary  on 
the  Books  of  Kings,  1849  ;  comp.  also  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  iii.  Merz's  Tempel 
zii  Jerusalem,  in  Herzog's  Real- Encyklop.  xv.  p.  500  sqq.,  forms  another  close,  and 
contains  a  complete  and  critical  review  of  the  literature  of  this  subject.  I  have 
entered  so  far  only  into  the  description  as  may  be  needful  with  resjiect  to  the 
symbolical  significance  of  the  sanctuary. 

(2)  Remains  of  Solomon's  temple  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gigantic  blocks  of 
masonry,  often  thirty  or  more  feet  long,  found  among  the  foundations  on  the 
temple  site. 

(3)  Merz,  id.  p.  503  :  Reckoning  the  cubit  at  1  foot  5  inches,  this  gives  90  feet  in 
length  and  30  in  breadth,  about  the  dimensions  of  a  moderate-sized  village  church, 
which  indeed  does  not  agree  with  the  words,  2  Chron.  ii.  45,  "and  the  house 
which  I  built  is  great,  for  great  is  our  God  above  all  gods."  Heathen  temples, 
liowever,  were  generally  small,  being  rather  receptacles  for  the  images  of  the 
gods  than  places  of  assembly  for  the  people. 

(4)  'T'^T  probably  means  the  hinder  space,  not  the  place  of  speech,  7.a7.r]Ti]piov, 
oraculi  sedes,  the  word  being  lexically  connected  not  with  "i|1,  but  with  the  Kal 
'^?'^,,  to  be  behind  any  one. 

(5)  Biihr,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  a  clerical  error  in  1  Kings  vi.  2,  and  thinks 
tliat  the  whole  building  was  but  twenty  cubits  high. 

(G)  Merz  appeals  chiefly  to  Amos  ix.  1.  This  passage  would  unquestionably 
favor  the  columnar  character  of  the  pillars  ;  but  it  is  not  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
which  is  here  spoken  of. 

(7)  The  notion  that  it  was  semicircular,  rests  upon  the  utterly  unauthorized 
comparison  of  Solomon's  temple  with  the  temple  of  Urania  at  Paphos. 

§  168. 

Significance  and  Dedication  of  the  Tempile. 

The  symbolical  significance  of  the  temple  is  entirely  identical  with  that  of  the  taher- 
nacle.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  19),  by  referring  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  .Jehovah  the  plan  delivered  to  Solomon  by  David,  perceives  in  this  edi- 
fice the  impress  of  Jehovistic  ideas.     It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  circumstance 
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that  PhcEuician  artisans  were  employed  on  the  building,  that  the  temple  of  SoIq- 
mou  coincided  with  Phoenician  temples.  Besides,  Hiram,  the  only  Phceuician 
foreman  mentioned,  was  only  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  pillars  of  the 
porch  and  the  vessels,  1  Kings  vii.  13  sqq.,  and  he  had  but  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions given  him  (2  Chron.  ii.  13,  l^'I'D,^'  "^V^)  (!)•  The  two  pillars  of  the  porch 
have  in  the  first  place  been  incorrectly  regarded  as  a  heathen  symbol.  The  name 
]'•?'  signifies  "he  who  establishes;"  and  U'^,  probably  =  fj?  13,  "in  him  is 
strength,"  is  by  others  derived  from  tlie  Arabic  hagliaza,  alacrltas  (2).  The  mean- 
ing of  the  pillars  evidently  is,  that  God  has  here  established  His  temple  on  a  firm 
foundation  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  1),  and  that  it  is  therefore  to  be  no  longer  a  trav- 
elling sanctuary  like  the  tabernacle  (comp.  with  respect  to  the  contrast  between 
the  latter  and  the  temple,  2  Sam.  vii.  5-7).  It  is  just  because  Jehovah  no  longer 
dwells  in  a  moving  tent,  but  in  a  settled  house,  that  the  cherubim  stand  in  the 
temple  upon  the  floor  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  make  the  whole  place  the  con- 
stant abode  of  the  Divine  presence  (as  Hofmann  justly  remarks  in  his  Seliriftbe- 
weis).  It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  that  a  pillar  was  also  a  symbol  of  Saturn, 
as  the  sustainer  of  the  system  of  nature  (3).  If  Bruno  Bauer  regards  the  pillars  as 
symbols  of  the  penetrating  power  of  the  solar  beam,  it  must  be  remarked,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  these  pillars  were  not  obelisks,  whose  needle- like  form  is  emblem- 
atical of  the  rays  of  the  sun  (4).  Secondly,  the  twelve  oxen  which  supported  the 
brazen  sea  might  be  regarded  as  originally  a  symbol  of  nature,  namely,  as  symbolic 
of  the  months,  the  supporters  of  the  order  of  ever-fleeting  time.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, easy  to  see  what  a  vessel  for  purification  could  have  to  do  with  such  a  sym- 
bol. The  number  twelve  being  always  in  worship  the  mark  of  the  covenant 
people,  the  twelve  tribes  approaching  Jehovah  with  animal  sacrifices,  by  means  of 
the  Levitical  priesthood,  may,  as  Keil  and  others  think,  be  rather  intended. 
Palms,  lilies,  and  pomegranates  (comp.  also  §  119)  are  chosen  as  decorations,  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  natural  productions  of  Palestine, — the  palm  being  even 
in  later  days  the  symbol  of  the  country  on  Jewish  coins.  The  reason  for  increas- 
ing the  one  candlestick  and  table  of  shew-bread  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  te7i  candle- 
sticks and  ten  tables  of  Solomon's  temple,  is  found  in  the  greater  extent  of  the 
latter,  the  number  ten  being  also  itself  a  completed  unity.  But  the  clearest  proof 
that  Solomon's  temple  was  not.  as  some  extravagantly  assert,  a  temple  of  the  Sun 
or  of  Saturn,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  when  Manasseh  subsequently  changed 
it  into  a  sanctuary  for  the  host  of  heaven,  the  existing  symbols  of  worship  were 
not  made  use  of,  but  others  introduced  (2  Kings  xxi.  5,  7,  xxiii.  11).  The  temple 
being  completed,  Solomon  had  the  arJc  brought  into  it,  and  the  taheniade  taken 
down  and  deposited,  together  with  its  sacred  utensils,  in  the  temple,  probably  in 
the  side  chambers,  1  Kings  viii.  4,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  twofold  worship. 
The  king  then  himself  decJicated  the  temple  by  prayer  and  sacrifice  in  the  seventh 
month  (Tisri),  1  Kings  viii.  Then  followed  a  festival  of  fourteen  days'  duration 
(vers.  2  and  65,  comp.  2  Chron.  v,  3,  vii.  9sq.),  which  must  be  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  feast  of  the  dedication  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  Tisri.  and  to  the 
seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  from  the  15th  to  the  21st,  the  people  being 
dismissed,  according  to  1  Kings  viii.  06,  on  the  22d,  but  according  to  2  Chron. 
vii.  10,  not  till  the  23d,  i.e.  not  till  after  the  Azereth  on  the  eighth  day,  comp. 
§  15G. — A  sanctuary  of  permanent  continuance    seemed  now  to  be  erected  ;  and 
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^olomoa  expressed  in  his  prayer  the  hope  tliat  this  house  might  be  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations  (1  Kings  viii.  41-43),  He  received,  however,  in  a  vision,  an 
intimation  from  God,  which,  while  it  granted  indeed  the  prayer  that  God  would 
dwell  in  the  temple,  and  renewed  the  promise  given  to  David,  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  and  the  dispersion  of  Israel  among  all  nations,  in  case  they 
should  go  and  serve  other  gods. 

Concerning  the  temple  worship,  we  further  learn  from  ix.  25  that  Solomon 
offered  sacrifices  three  times  a  j^ear,  which  refers  probably  to  the  pilgrimage 
feasts.  Solomon  having  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  deposed  Abiuthar  as 
an  adherent  of  Adonijah,  the  Itigh-priestJiood  again  devolved  to  the  line  of  Eleaz^'.r 
(ii.  27),  to  which  Zudok  belonged. 

(1)  Though  Vatke  makes  the  temple  of  Heracles  at  Tyre  the  model  of  Solomon's 
temple,  we  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  from  K.  O.  Miiller,  Archdol.  der  Kunst,  sec. 
3,  p.  298,  that  nothing  at  all  is  known  of  the  construction  of  this  temple  ;  and 
when  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis,  described  by  Lucian,  de  Dea 
Syria,  cap.  28  sqq.,  and  of  which  no  one  knows  whether  its  architecture  was  of 
specifically  Phoenician  character,  is  dragged  into  the  discussion,  every  one  can  see 
that  the  similarity  said  to  exist  between  the  two  temples  is  as  vague  and  indefinite 
as  that  between  a  hundred  others. 

(2)  It  is  the  notion  of  Ewald  {Hist,  of  Israel,  iii.p.  238),  that  Solomon  may  per- 
haps have  thus  designed  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  two  favorites,  or  perhaps  of 
two  of  his  younger  sons. 

(o)  When  Movers  (Phonicie?'),  however,  thinks  that  the  pillar  Boaz  signified 
motion  proceeding  forth  from  eternal  repose, — creative  motion, — somewhat  too 
much  is  attributed  to  it ;  a  pillar  is  said  to  symbolize  motion — Incus  a  non  htcendo. 

(4)  [Schultz  (p.  384)  regards  them  as  symbols  from  the  Asiatic  Nature-religion  ; 
Vatke  dreams  of  the  phallus,  the  symbol  of  procreative  strength.] 

§  1G9. 

Hebrew  Proverbial  Poetry  :    The  Hhalchamim  (1). 

As  the  sacred  lyric  poetry  of  Israel  is  connected  with  the  name  of  David,  so 
Solomon,  whose  peaceful  times  invited  the  Israelitish  mind  to  self-introspection, 
was  the  father  of  the  Hebrew  proverbial  poetry,  1  Kings  v.  12  sq.,  iv.  28  sq.,  and 
thus  the  founder  of  the  Old  Testament  Hhokhma.  From  his  time  onward  there 
appeared  a  special  class  of  men  under  the  name  of  O'P^O,  [Hhakhamira]  "the 
wise"  (Prov.  i.  6,  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  23,  etc.),  who  applied  themselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  moral  relations  of  life  and  the  manner  in  which  the  world  is 
ordered.  It  cannot,  however,  be  inferred  from  1  Kings  iv.  33  that  they  were 
addicted  to  physical  science,  nor  that  Solomon  commenced,  as  Ewald  e.g.  sup- 
poses, a  complete  natural  history.  For  when  it  is  there  said  that  "  Solomon 
spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall  ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  creep- 
ing things,  and  of  fishes,"  it  is  that  ethical  contemplation  of  nature  of  which 
we  have  specimens  in  Ps.  civ.  and  in  the  Book  of  Job,  especially  ch.  xxxix.- 
xli. , — that  relative  knowledge  which  enabled  Solomon  in  his  proverbs  to  draw 
comparisons  and  parables  from  natural  objects,  which  is  intended,  and  which 
does  not  presuppose  a  scientific  knowledge  of  botany  and  zoology  (as  even  Keil 
in  loc.  thinks).     The   Ilhakhamim  (or  the  wise)  were  "at  any  rate  distinct  from 
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those  theocratic  officials,  the  prophets  and  priests  (comp.  Jer.  xviii.  13,  though  it 
is  questionable  whetiier  D^n  is  to  be  there  taken  in  its  narrower  meaning ;  see, 
on  the  contrary,  viii.  9  sq.).  The  province  of  the  Old  Testament  Hholchma  was 
different  from  that  of  the  Law  and  of  Prophecy, — it  did  not  extend  to  theocratic 
enactments  and  directions  (2).  There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest  trace  that 
the  Hhakhamim  (as  Bruch  especially  represents  the  matter  in  his  Weisheitslehre 
der  Hebraei%  1831)  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  theocratic  enactments,  partic- 
ularly those  relating  to  worship,  and  occupied  the  position  philosophers  do  witli 
respect  to  orthodox  theologians.  Such  a  notion  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  that 
Solomon,  who  built  the  temple  and  gave  completeness  to  the  ritual  of  worsliip, 
stands  at  the  head  of  these  men  ;  and  that  among  those  wise  men  mentioned  1 
Kings  iv.  31,  besides  himself,  viz.  Ethan,  Heman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  two 
first  named  were  probably  the  well-known  Levitical  chief  singers  (1  Chron.  xv. 
17)  (3).  A  circle  of  sages,  among  whom  the  king  was  distinguished  for  the  fer- 
tility and  many-sidedness  of  his  genius,  and  for  his  acuteness  in  solving  enigmat- 
ical questions  (comp.  besides  1  Kings  iii.  13  sq.,  x.  1),  was  probably  formed  at 
Solomon's  court.  An  association  of  Hhakhamim,  employing  themselves  in  the 
collection  of  literature,  must,  according  to  Prov.  xxv.  1,  have  also  existed  under 
Ilezekiah  (5).  This  does  not,  however,  prove  that  these  sages  had  any  official 
vocation  in  the  nation,  and  founded  institutions  like  the  schools  of  the  i)rophets  ; 
nor  that,  as  Ewald  expresses  it,  they  were  constantly  forming  more  perfect 
schools  (4).  Disciples,  eager  for  knowledge,  may  certainly  have  united  them- 
selves to  individuals  in  special  repute  for  wisdom  (comp.  such  passages  as  xiii. 
20,  XV.  12,  etc.,  in  connection  with  i.  6,  etc.,  already  quoted)  ;  but  the  Wisdom 
which  speaks  in  the  Proverbs  does  not  desire  to  be  the  mere  wisdom  of  the 
schools,  but  "  crieth  without  and  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets,"  i.  20.  The 
jilaces  in  which  the  wise  dispensed  counsel,  administered  reproof,  exhortation,  or 
instruction,  as  circumstances  required,  discussed  the  problems  which  were  agitat- 
ing the  minds  of  men  (comp.  e.g.  Ezek.  xviii.  2  sq.),  excited  and  delighted  their 
hearers  by  witty  sarcasm,  etc.,  were  the  public  places  where  justice  was  adminis- 
tered and  the  affairs  of  the  community  debated, — where  even  prophets,  as 
occasion  demanded,  also  delivered  their  testimony  to  the  people.  The  description 
given  by  Job  of  himself,  ch.  xxix.  7-11  and  21-25,  may  be  mentioned  in  illustra- 
tion (6). 

(1)  [Comp.  the  art.  "  Piidagokik  des  A.  T."  in  Schmid's  Plldagog.  Encyldo- 
jiddie,  1st  ed.,  vol.  v.  p.  077  sqq.] 

(2)  Its  drift,  as  Delitzsch  states  it  in  his  excellent  article  "  Spriiche  Salomons" 
in  Ilerzog's  Real-Encykiop.  xiv.  p.  715,  is  towards  what  is  human  or  universal  in 
Israel,  what  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  pertains  to  man  as  man,  and  vvliat  in  the 
Law  is  of  common  obligation. 

(3)  So  Hengstenberg  and  Keil ;  Thenius  and  Delitzsch  dispute,  but  upon  insuf- 
ficient grounds,  the  identity  of  the  names.  For  the  refutation  of  the  opposite 
view  see  Hengstenberg  on  Ps.  88. 

(4)  It  cannot  be  determined  whether  these  "men  of  Hezekiah"  constituted  a 
special  commission  whose  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  national  liter- 
ature (appendix  to  Drechsler,  Der  Prophet  Jeaaja,  ii.  2,  p.  221),  or  formed  a  volun- 
tary association. 

(5)  In  the  treatise  "  Ueber  die  Volks-  und  Geistesfreiheit  Israels,"  Bill.  JaTirl), 
i.  p.  97,  which  contains  many  other  just  observations. 
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(6)  It  was  thus  that  "Wisdom  became  that  intellectual  power  in  the  nation,  so 
well  described  by  Ewald  in  the  treatise  quoted  (art.  Pddagokilc  des  A.  T.).  For 
further  particulars,  see  the  third  part  of  the  Old  Testament  theology. 

§  170. 

8olomon''s  Exterrial  Organizations.     The  Darh  Sides  of  his  Reign.     Division  of  the 

Kingdom. 

Solomon  employed  the  long  interval  of  peace  in  still  further  carrying  out  the 
organization  of  the  state,  in  rearing  various  edifices  and  fortifications,  especially  in 
Jerusalem  itself  (1  Kings  ix.  15  sqq.,  xi.  37),  and  in  the  promotion  of  industry  and 
commerce,  which  latter  extended  from  the  Edomite  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber, 
now  belonging  to  Israel,  as  far  as  to  Ophir,  i.e.  probably  the  lands  of  the  Indus  (1 
Kings  ix.  26  sqq.,  x.  11,  22)  (1).  This  "magnificent  reign"  (Hasse)  had,  how- 
ever, its  darlc  side.  The  king's  love  of  splendor  became  more  and  more  oppressive 
to  the  people,  and  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  effeminacy  and  luxury,  till  he 
at  last  allowed  himself  lo  be  seduced  by  his  heathen  wives  into  an  open  breach 
with  theocratic  institutions,  by  erecting  for  their  sakes  (xi.  4  sqq.)  sanctuaries 
for  strange  gods  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  ver.  7,  corap.  with 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13.  His  intention  apparently  v/as  to  obtain  for  Israel  a  higher 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  attempting  to  brealc  through  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  people  ;  in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  opening  the  country  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  in  a  religious  one,  by  striving  after  general  religious 
freedom.  Nor  were  the  people  themselves  free  from  religious  and  moral  liber- 
tinism, for  from  this  time  forward  we  meet  with  a  class  of  men  forming  a  contrast 
to  the  Hhakhamim, — lascivious  free-thinkers,  called  0'¥7,  scorners,  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs.  Their  definition  is  thus  given,  Prov.  xxi.  24,  where  a  proud  and 
insolent  one  who  acts  with  excess  of  audacity  is  called  ]'7  (2).  The  prophetic 
order,  however,  which  had,  it  seems,  long  remained  in  the  background,  now 
arose  against  the  king,  to  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  law.  After  a  warn- 
ing (1  Kings  xi.  11-13)  had  been  given  to  Solomon, — perhaps  by  Ahijah  the 
Ephraimite, — Jeroboam,  a  high  official  of  Solomon,  received  an  intimation  from 
the  prophet  Ahijah  that  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  to  be  severed  from  the  house  of 
David  and  to  be  united  in  a  separate  kingdom  under  the  sceptre  of  Jeroboam, 
ver.  20  sqq.  (3).  The  procedure  of  Ahijah  on  this  occasion  corresponds  with 
that  adopted  by  Samuel  toward  Saul,  and  is  equally  incapable  of  being  explained 
from  self-seeking  motives,  as  is  attempted  e.g.  by  Ewald  {History  of  Israel,  iv.  p. 
287),  who  thinks  that  the  prophetic  order  was  again  seeking  to  exercise  supremacy 
over  the  kingship,  because  it  failed  to  perceive  tliat  the  period  of  prophetic 
power  was  past  (as  though  the  political  agency  of  the  prophets  would  not  be  now 
legitimately  exercised  !)  It  cannot  even  be  correctly  asserted  that  Ahijah  in- 
cited Jeroboam  to  rebellion.  With  respect  to  Solomon,  Ahijah  expressly  de- 
clared, ver.  34,  that  Jehovah  would  let  him  be  ruler  of  Israel  all  the  days  of 
his  life  ;  and  Jeroboam  might  learn  how  he  was  to  behave  from  David,  who, 
humanly  speaking,  had  far  more  reason  for  rebelling  against  Saul,  but  who  waited 
for  that  Divine  leading  which  assured  to  him  the  issue  promised  Avithout  arbi- 
trary interference  on  his  part  (see  Keil  in  loc).     Jeroboam,  however,  seems,  even 
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during  the  life  of  Solomon,  to  have  stirred  up  the  people  against  their  king.  Ho 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Egypt ;  but  being  recalled  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  he  placed  himself,  at  the  popular  assembly  convened  at  Shechem,  at 
the  head  of  those  who  petitioned  Rehoboam  on  the  part  of  the  people.  When 
their  reasonable  demands  were  perversely  rejected  by  Kehoboam,  ten  tribes 
renounced  their  allegiance,  and  made  Jeroboam  their  king.  In  vain  did  Eeho- 
boam  raise  a  considerable  force  from  that  part  of  the  nation  which  remained 
faithful  to  him  ;  a  word  from  the  prophet  Shemaiah  sufficed  to  disband  his  whole 
army  (xii.  22  sqq.  ;  3  Chron.  xi.  2  scjq.)  (4).  The  ancient  jealousy  of  the  two 
powerful  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  the  opposition  of  Judah  to  the  rest 
of  Israel,  which  had  already  resulted  in  a  temporary  division  of  the  kingdom 
after  Saul's  death  (§  1G5),  and  again  in  the  latter  days  of  David,  on  the  occasion 
related  2  Sam.  xix.  41^3,  xx.  1  sq.,  now  resulted  in  the  permanent  separation  of 
larael  into  two  Icingdoms.  The  question,  Iwio  the  ten  trihes  ichich  composed  the  northern 
kingdom  are  to  he  recJconed,  is  so  difficult  to  answer,  that  many  have  endeavored, 
with  Keil,  to  regard  the  number  ten  as  merely  symbolical  ;  which  view  the  ex- 
pression "we  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,"  2  Sam,  xix.  43,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  to  corroborate.  The  tribe  of  Levi  not  being  reckoned  (as  already 
remarked,  §  92)  in  the  political  division  of  the  nation,  and  Benjamin  belonging, 
according  to  1  Kings  xii.  21,  2  Chron.  xi.  3,  x.  23,  xiv.  7,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  it  would  seem  that  the  number  ten  must  refer  to  the  remaining  tribes, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  making  two.  But  the  tribe  of  Simeon  cannot  possibly  be 
set  down  to  the  northern  kingdom,  although  2  Chron.  xv.  9  (xxxiv.  0)  assumes 
that  Simeonites  belonged  to  it.  The  lot  of  this  tribe  lay,  according  to  Josh.  xix. 
1-9,  within  the  realm  of  .Judah,  in  the  south-west,  toward  Philistia  and  Idumea. 
It  seems  not  to  have  formed  a  compact  province,  but  to  have  consisted  of 
several  single  towns  and  districts.  The  Simeonite  town  Beer-sheba  is,  in  1  Kings 
xix.  3,  expressly  said  to  have  belonged  to  Judah.  On  the  other  hand,  Bethel, 
Gilgal,  and  Jericho,  chief  places  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  appear  as  towns  of  the 
northern  kingdom  ;  and  the  Benjamite  town  of  Ramah,  only  nine  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  belonged,  at  least  under  Baasha,  to  the  same,  according  to  xv.  17,  21. 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin,  too,  in  virtue  of  ancient  kinship,  had  always  adhered  to 
tlie  house  of  Joseph,  and  during  the  march  through  the  wilderness  had  been 
combined  into  a  triad  with  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Num.  ii.  17  sqq.,  x.  21-24 
(comp.  §  29  and  note  5).  In  the  former  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  it  had,  as 
tlie  tribe  to  which  Saul  belonged,  been  on  the  side  of  the  tribes  that  separated 
from  David  ;  nay,  even  subsequently,  we  find,  from  2  Sam.  xx.  1,  a  rebellion 
arising  in  Benjamin  at  the  instigation  of  Sheba.  So  too,  m  Ps.  Ixxx.,  which 
refers  to  the  carrying  into  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom,  we  find  Benjamin 
placed,  ver.  3,  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The  actual  state  of  things  was 
that  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  divided  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom,  while  the  certainly  move  populous 
part,  in  which  the  northern  part  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhood  were  situated, 
was  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Thus  it  was  true  both  that  the  house  of 
David,  strictly  speaking,  possessed  but  one  (entire)  tribe,  as  it  is  expressed  1 
Kings  xi.  13,  32,  36,  and  that  numerous  members  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
belonged  to  Judah  (o).     That  portion,  too,  of  the   tribe  of  Dan  which  dweW   ia 
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their  original  lot,  Josh.  xix.  40  sqq.,  between  Benjamin,  Judah,  and  Ephraim, 
belonged  to  Judah.  A  few  Danite  cities  are  mentioned,  2  Chron.  xi.  10,  xxviii. 
18,  as  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  but  since  this  tribe  dwelt  partly  in 
the  north,  it  may  nevertheless  be  reckoned  among  the  ten.  Thus  Rehoboam's 
army  may  correctly  be  spoken  of,  1  Kings  xii.  23,  as  "all  the  house  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  the  rest  of  the  people."  Among  the  children  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  mentioned  ver.  17  as  Rehoboam's  subjects,  were 
probably  included  members  of  other  tribes  also.  And  when  to  these  are  added 
the  numerous  emigrations  from  the  northern  kingdom  into  that  of  Judah  in  suc- 
ceeding centuries  (cump.  2  Chron.  xv.  9),  it  may  well  be  said  that  among  the 
Jeios  (DniH'),  which  name  now  arose  in  the  southern  kingdom,  all  Israel  was 
represented.  The  disruption  of  Israel  was  from  this  time  irremediable  ;  in  a 
short  time,  not  reckoning  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  and  their  imme- 
diate successors,  the  separated  kingdoms  took  hostile  positions  with  resi:)ect 
to  each  other  (6),  and  at  last  consumed  their  strength  in  sanguinary  wars.  The 
external  gloi'y  of  the  kingdom  was  at  an  end  ;  but  prophecy  never  ceased  to 
direct  the  expectation  of  the  nation  to  the  future  reunion  of  the  twelve  tribes 
under  one  head  of  the  house  of  David  (comp.  §  176,  conclusion,  §  224,  2). 

(1)  Ritter,  in  his  Erdhunde,  xiv.  pp.  348-431,  gives  a  detailed  investigation  of 
Solomon's  trade  to  Ophir. 

(2)  See  on  this  subject  Ewald,  id.  iii.  p.  72  ;  Delitzsch,  id.  p.  713. 

(3)  The  lasting  stability  of  his  house,  i.e.  of  his  family,  was  also  promised  to 
Jeroboam  if  he  should  continue  faithful  to  the  Divine  law.  This  promise  was  accom- 
panied, however,  by  a  declaration,  1  Kings  xi.  39,  that  the  humiliation  of  David's 
house  was  but  temporary.-  It  was  thus  siiown  that  the  promise  of  perpetual  king- 
ship was  to  be  realized  in  the  dynasty  not  of  Jeroboam  but  of  David  (see  Keil  in 
loc). 

(4)  This  circumstance  shows  the  respect  in  which  the  prophetic  office  was  still 
held  by  the  people,  although  its  public  agency  had  for  a  long  period  been  inter- 
mitted. 

(5)  Comp.  Hengstenberg  in  his  commentary  on  Ps.  Ixxx.  Hupfeld's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  last  quoted  passage  is  very  unnatural,  when,  treating  of  Ps.  Ixxx., 
he  understands  by  the  one  tribe  Benjamin,  wiiich  David's  house  was  to  retain  he- 
sides  Judah.  There  is  no  authority  for  making  up  the  number  of  the  ten  tribes 
(as  Delitzsch  does  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms),  by  counting  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  as  two. 

(6)  That  the  two  kingdoms  subsequently,  perhaps  under  Uzziah,  were  on  more 
friendly  terms,  and  even  concluded  a  '"league  of  brotherhood,"  is  a  notion  in- 
vented in  explanation  of  Zech.  ix.  13,  xi.  14  (see  e.g.  Bleek  in  the  Theol.  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  1852,  pp.  268  and  292),  and  without  foundation  in  the  historical 
narratives. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES. 

§  171. 
Preliminary  Remarlcs. 

The  history  of  the  Northern  kingdom,  called,  as  the  basis  of  the  nation,  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  or,  after  its  chief  tribe,  that  of  Ej}hraim,  comes  chiefly  under  the  con- 
sideration of  biblical  theology,  as  exhibiting,  in  the  conflict  waged  against  the 
apostate  realm  by  the  j)'>'ophetic  order,  the  powerful  agency  of  the  latter,  and  as 
manifesting,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  events  which  befell  it,  the  serious  nature 
of  Divine  retribution.  Nine  dynasties,  including  nineteen  kings  (not  reckoning 
Tibni,  1  Kings  xvi.  23),  succeeded  each  other  in  the  two  centuries  and  a  half 
during  which  the  kingdom  existed  (from  975  to  720  B.C.),  and  only  two,  those  of 
Omri  and  Jehu,  possessed  the  throne  for  any  length  of  time.  The  history  is  full 
of  conspiracies,  regicides,  and  civil  wars  ;  it  is  a  continuous  testimony  to  the  fact 
that,  when  once  the  divinely  appointed  path  is  forsaken,  sin  is  ever  producing 
fresh  sin,  and  that  the  punishment  of  one  crime  is  inflicted  by  another. 

The  history  may  be  best  divided  into  two  periods.  The  extirpation  of  Omri's 
dynasty  by  Jehu,  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne  by  Elisha,  forms  the  chief  turn- 
ing-point. Under  Jehu's  dynasty,  the  kingdom,  which  was  hastening  to  its  de- 
struction, entered  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity,  but  only  to  succumb  the  more 
speedily  to  its  final  doom. 

FIKST     PEUIOD. 

FROM   JEROBOAM    I.    TO   THE    OVERTHROW   OF   THE    DYNASTY   OP   OMRI    (ACCORDING 
TO   THE   USUAL   CHRONOLOGY    975-884  B.C.) 

§  172. 

Jeroboam  I.  to  Omri. 

Jeroboam  at  first  took  up  his  abode  at  Shechem,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ephraim. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  dwelt  at  Tirzah,  xiv.  17,  which  continued  to  be  the 
capital  under  his  immediate  successors,  xv.  21.  The  first  measure  taken  by 
Jeroboam  was  to  make  the  political  separation  of  the  tribes  a  religimis  schism,  by 
completing  the  breach  with  the  theocratic  institutions,  the  connection  of  his 
people  with  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  seeming  to  him  politically  dangerous.  In 
his  innovations,  however,  Jeroboam  followed  tradition.  He  erected  tieo  separate 
sanctuaries,  one  in  the  south  at  Bethel,  a  place  consecrated  by  ancient  memories. 
This  was  the  "king's  chapel,"  as  it  is  called  Amos  vii.  13,  a  designation  which 
very  characteristically  expresses  the  fact,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  had  taken  the  place  of  the  theocratic  principle.  The 
other  sanctuary  was  erected  in  the  north  at  Dan,  where  image-worship  had  already 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Judg.    xviii.).     In  causing  Jehovah    to   be 
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worshipped  at  these  places  under  the  symbol  of  a  calf,  Jeroboam  returned  to  the 
image-worship  instituted  by  Aaron  in  the  wilderness,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  of 
1  Kings  xii.  28,  which  are  borrowed  from  Ex.  xxxii.  4.  Since,  however,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  was  thus  degraded  to  a  power  of  nature,  this  image-worship  was 
nothing  else  than  idolatry,  and  was  treated  as  sucli  by  the  prophets  (1).  A  similar 
worship  must  subsequently  have  existed  in  Oilgal,  which  is  named  along  with 
Bethel,  Amos  iv.  4  (comp.  also  v.  5  ;  Hos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  12)  (2).  One  main 
obstacle  to  the  new  worship  was  formed  by  the  Levites  dwelling  among  the  ten 
tribes.  Jeroboam  therefore,  as  we  learn  from  2  Chron.  xi.  13  sqq.  (comp.  xiii.  9), 
drove  from  his  realm  the  Levites  and 2^^'ieds  ;  and  these,  together  with  other  sub- 
jects of  the  northern  kingdom  who  refused  to  take  part  in  this  apostasy  from  the 
legitimate  worship,  departed  in  great  numbers  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  In  their 
place,  according  to  1  Kings  xii.  31  and  xiii.  33,  he  "  made  priests  out  of  the  whole 
people  (of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  A.  V.)  who  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi ;  whoso- 
ever would,  he  consecrated  him,"  etc.,  comp.  2  Chron.  xiii.  9(3).  Themoraldis- 
order  to  which  tliis  priesthood  of  the  northern  kingdom  fell  a  prey  is  shown  IIos.  iv. 
6  sqq.,  vi.  9.  Oi  the  religiovs  cet'emonies  mtroducedhy  Jeroboam,  vfe  are  on\y  told, 
1  Kings  xii.  32,  that  he  instituted  a  feast  corresponding  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, transferring  it  from  the  15th  of  the  seventh,  to  the  15th  of  the  eighth  month, 
(perhaps  out  of  regard  to  the  later  harvest  of  the  northern  districts.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident,  from  several  allusions  in  the  projihets  Amos  and  Ilosea,  that  many 
Mosaic  forms  of  worship  were  practised  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
For  though  the  date  of  these  prophets  is  more  than  a  century  later,  it  is  certain 
that  such  forms  of  Jehovistic  worship  as  existed  in  their  days  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  could  not  have  been  introduced  subsequently  to  Jeroboam,  but 
must  have  been  handed  down  from  ancient  times  in  this  kingdom.  From  Hos, 
ii.  13,  compared  with  ix.  5  (v.  7),  Amos  v,  21,  viii.  5,  10,  we  see  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sabbaths,  new  moons,  and  festivals  still  continued  ;  from  iv.  5,  v.  22,, 
that  the  different  kinds  of  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  in  use  ;  from  Hos.  iv.  7  sqq., 
that  the  priests  partook  oi  the  sin-offerings  ;  while  Amos  iv.  4  contains  allusion  to 
the  tithes  of  the  third  year  (4). 

Jeroboam  had  rid  himself,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  priests  and  Levites  ;  but  the 
opposition  of  the  prophets,  those  watchmen  of  the  theocracy,  was  only  the  more 
determined.  Individual  prophets,  indeed,  when  they  found  that  Jehovism  con- 
tinued to  be  the  state  religion,  and  that  the  newly  introduced  image-worship 
maintained  several  of  the  ancient  legal  forms,  may  have  been  satisfied,  or,  like 
the  old  prophet  of  whom  we  read  1  Kings  xiii.  11  sqq.  (5),  have  been  silent  from 
fear.  But  after  the  arrival  of  the  prophet  from.Tudah,  wlio,  according  to  ch.  xiii., 
prophesied  against  the  worship  at  Bethel,  and  warned  .Jeroboam  in  vain,  AhijaJi, 
tlie  same  prophet  who  had  foretold  his  elevation,  and  who  still  dwelt  at  Shiloh, 
pronounced  the  curse  of  God  against  him,  on  account  of  this  very  image-worship, 
and  predicted  the  extirpation  of  his  house,  as   near  at  hand,  1  Kings  xiv.  7  sqq. 

Nadab  the  son  of  Jeroboam  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  by  Baasha  ; 
but  as  (according  to  the  henceforth  constantly  recurring  expression),  he  walked  in 
the  ways  of  .leroboam,  his  son  Elah,  in  accordance  with  the  curse  pronounced 
against  his  house  by  the  prophet  Jehu,  xvi.  1  sqq.,  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy 
set  on  foot  by  Zimri ;  and  this  was,  as  we  are  expressly  told  vcr.  7,  designed  also 
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us  a  punishment  for  the  slaughter  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam  by  Baasha.  For  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  prophetism,  that  even  a  deed  accomplished  in  conformitywith  the 
Divine  counsel,  if  not  performed  for  the  sake  of  God  and  with  full  submission  to 
His  will,  falls  back  upon  its  author,  and  is  condemned  in  him.  Zimri,  the 
assassin  of  Elah,  having,  after  a  reign  of  seven  days,  perished  in  the  flames  of 
his  palace,  a  division  of  the  kingdom  seemed  imminent,  one  part  of  the  people 
adhering  to  Tibni,  the  other  to  Omri.  The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  upper  hand,  and  the  dynasty  raised  to  the  throne  in  him  (929  B.C.) 
possessed  it  for  more  than  forty  years. 

(1)  [Comp.  Kautzsch,  art.  "Jeroboam  I."  in  Herzog,  2d.  ed.  vi.  p.  534  sqq.  and 
Baudissin,  "  Kalb,  goldenes,"  ib.  vii.  395  sqq.;  Reuss,  §  186  ;  Dulim,  p.  44  scjc). 
That  Jeroboam  in  setting  up  the  golden  calf  introduced  nothing  that  was  abso- 
lutely new  in  Israel  is  admitted.  Most  recent  writers  agree  also  that  in  this  lie 
adopted  not  an  Egyptian  but  an  old  Semitic  form  of  worship.  But  it  is  a  different 
question,  whether  the  calf  worship  can  be  properly  represented  as  a  worship  which 
was  legal  from  the  time  of  Moses,  as  Schultz  is  inclined  to  think  (comp.  e.g. 
p.  316  sq.  and  143),  and  which  Duhm  decidedly  favors.  They  both  lean  to  tjie 
theory  that  the  temple  gave  offence  by  the  contrast  between  the  new  house  of 
God  with  its  foreign  splendor,  and  the  old  simplicity  of  worship  (Schultz,  p.  384), 
and  Duhm  sees  in  the  temple  a  leading  cause  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (p.  55), 
a  view  which  Baudissen  justly  characterizes  (in  the  art.  cited,  p.  399)  as  nnhis- 
torical.  Duhm  riuikes  a  liistory  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  in  presenting  a 
view  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  Scriptures.  That  the  building  of  the 
temple  took  place  with  the  co-operation  of  Nathan,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  opposi- 
tion to  it  on  the  part  of  the  prophets,  thatMicah  (iv.  1,  and  Isaiah  ii.  21)predicts  the 
liighest  glory  for  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  does  not  hinder  him  from 
asserting  that  ^/£'tf/>/e  and  prophets  "  knew  that  here  a  Phoenician  temple  of  tiie 
sun  was  erected,  and  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness  of  both  declared  that 
to  the  view  of  religion  here  presented,  their  God,  Jahve,  could  never  be  reconciled 
(p.  52  sq).  This  is  Duhm's  idea  of  the  people  of  Israel,  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the 
statement  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  it 
the  glory  of  tJiis  people,  in  view  of  passages  like  1  K.  xix.  14,  "  that  they 
resented  the  introduction  of  Baal  and  Astarte  (under  Ahab)  as  an  intolerable 
innovation"  (p.  51).  His  own  statement  (p.  64)  also  refutes  his  view,  which  may 
be  seen  in  its  full  extent  in  his  remark  (p.  63)  that  the  jKophet  Hosea  sees  in 
the  falling  away  of  the  Israelites  from  David  a  falling  away  from  Jehovah,  but  he 
(Duhm)  a  holding  fast  to  Jehovah.] 

(2)  In  2  Chron.  xi.  15,  the  setting  up  of  Seirim  (goats,  A.  V.  devils)  as  well  as 
calves  as  objects  of  worship,  is  ascribed  to  Jeroboam  ;  and  this  must  either  be 
understood  as  a  statement  that  this  form  of  idolatry  also  existed  at  that  time  in 
the  nation,  or  we  have  in  this  passage  a  rhetorical  expression  (so  Hengstenberg, 
Genuineness  of  the  Pentatevch,  i.  p.  200  f.),  signifying  that  this  calf-worship 
was  no  better  than  Seirim-worship.  flvleinert  (art  "Jeroboam"  in  Riehm) 
explains  this  Egyptian  worship  from  the  Egyptian  connections  of  Jeroboam, 
while  Baudissen  (Sfvdlen,  i.  p.  137  sq.)  holds  the  account  in  Chronicles  to  be 
unhistorical,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  ] 

(3)  2  Chron.  xiii.  9  :  "Whosoever  cometh  to  consecrate  himself  with  a  young 
bullock  and  seven  rams,  the  same  may  be  a  priest  of  them  that  are  no  gods." 
The  passage  refers  to  some  enactment  akin  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  law  concerning 
the  priesthood. 

(4)  In  Amos  iv.  5  the  exclusion  of  leaven  is  alluded  to,  and  thank-offerings, 
free-will  offerings,  and,  v.  22,  burnt-offerings  and  meat-offerings  are  mentioned. 
On  iv.  4see§  136,  note  3.  [On  ITos.  iv.  8  comp.  §  137,  note  1,  and  Steiner-Hitzigin 
his  Comment.,  where  HN^pn  is  taken  as  meaning  sin-offering,  whence  it  follows 
"  that  Hosea  v/as  acquainted  with  sacrifice  in  the  form  of  sin-offering,  and  that 
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therefore  the  latter  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  the  post-exilic  legislation."] 
What  is  said  in  the  text  is  of  the  greatest  importance  with  respect  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  Undoubtedly  none  of  these  institutions  would  have 
been  imported  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  unless  the  consecration  of  a  high 
antiquity  had  rested  upon  them.  And  how  much  further  would  not  Jeroboam 
have  gone  in  separating  his  people  from  the  religious  institutions  of  Jerusalem,  if 
these  had  been  of  as  recent  origin  as  the  opinion  of  many  moderns  would  make 
them  ? 

(5)  See  the  explanation  of  this  narrative  in  Hengstenberg's  Oenuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  i.  p.  187  f.  As  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  calf-worship  also  iiad 
subsequently  its  prophets.  But  when  Eichhorn  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  {Allg. 
Bibl.  fiir  hihl.  Lit.  iii.  p.  195)  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  did  not  oppose  the 
image-worship  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  Vatke  {Religion  des  A.T.  p.  421)  thinks 
that  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  were  zealous  for 
Jehovah  as  Him  who  was  worshipped  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  they  simply 
ignore  the  facts  of  history  (cnmp.  on  this  point  Hengstenberg,  id.  I.  p.  182  sqq.), 
also  art.  "  Prophetenthum  des  A.  T."  in  Herzog. 

§  173. 

The  Dynasty  of  Omri. 

Under  Omri,  the  royal  residence  was  transferred  from  Tirzah  to  the  city  of 
Samaria,  of  which  he  was  the  builder,  1  Kings  xvi.  24.  This  well-situated  city, 
•which  shortly  vied  in  prosperity  with  Jerusalem,  continued— though  Omri's 
immediate  successor  seems  to  have  dwelt  more  in  Jezreel — to  be  from  this  time 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  (see  xviii.  46,  xxi.  1  ;  2  Kings  ix.  Ii5),  which  was  now 
also  called  after  it,  the  "kingdom  of  Samaria."  Omri's  j^oZ/cy  was  evidently 
directed  toward  obtaining  peace  for  his  kingdom,  by  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
relations,  not  only  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  also  with  other  neighboring 
states.  Peace  seems  to  have  been  concluded,  by  the  sacrifice  of  certain  Israelitish 
towns  (see  the  supplementary  remark,  1  Kings  xx.  34),  with  Damascene  Syria, 
which,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Hadads,  had  become,  as  Israel  had  already 
experienced  under  Baasha,  a  formidable  power.  The  marriage  of  Omri's  son,  the 
weak  Ahah,  with  the  Phoenician  princess  Jezebel,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  above- 
named  political  motive.  By  the  latter,  however,  who  was  a  woman  of  an  ener- 
getic spirit,  an  alteration  for  the  worse  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom  after 
Ahab  had  ascended  the  throne.  Hitherto  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  though  in  an 
idolatrous  form,  had  still  been  the  national  religion  ;  but  now  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  Ashera  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen,  set  up  in  its  stead,  a  temple 
built  for  Baal  in  Samaria  itself  (xvi.  32  sq.),  and  (see  especially  xviii.  19)  a  vast 
number  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ashera  maintained  among  the  people. 
Against  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  moreover,  who  must  at  that  time  have  been 
numerous,  a  sanguinary  persecution  arose  (vers.  4,  13),  and  they  w^ere  put  to 
death  whenever  the  queen  could  lay  hands  on  them.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  people  remained  passive  :  they  halted  between  two  opinions,  as  Elijah  ex- 
pressed it,  ver.  21,  i.e.  they  thought  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  Baal  compatible. 
At  this  period  the  conflict  with  triumphant  heathenism  was  waged  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  whom  w^as  reflected  the  full  glory  of  Old  Testament  prophetship,  viz. 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  "the  Prophet  of  Fire,  whose  word  burnt  like  a  torch"  (as  the 
son  of  Sirach  describes  him,  xlviii.  1),  and  whose  very  name  "Jehovah  is  my 
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God,"  testified  againf5t  the  apostate  and  irresolute  race.  Opposing  singly  the 
royal  power  (1  Kings  xviii.  22),  while  otlier  prophets  were  concealing  themselves, 
but  suj-yported  in  this  isoUitioa  by  the  certainty  of  being  the  instrument  of  the 
living  God,  he  undertook  to  destroy  with  one  stroke  the  bulwarks  of  idolatry,  by 
slauo-htering  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  true  God  had  borne 
testimony  to  His  prophet  (ver.  21  sqq.)  The  dejection,  however,  of  the  zealous 
prophet  was  put  to  shame,  when,  in  a  night-vision  on  Sinai,  God,  who  drew  near 
to  him  not  in  the  storm,  not  in  the  earthquake,  not  in  the  fire,  but  in  a  still  small 
voice,  reminded  him  of  the  Divine  patience,  pointed  him,  while  he  thought  him- 
self the  Lord's  only  worshipper,  to  the  seven  thousand  hidden  ones  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  at  the  same  time  revealed  to  him,  by  the  command 
to  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria,  and  Jehu  to  be  king  over  Israel,  the 
judgment  which,  though  it  tarries,  at  last  surely  overtakes  offenders  (ch.  xix.). 
The  appointment  of  Hazael  to  be  king  of  Syria — a  case  in  which  the  prophetic 
agency  was  exerted  in  foreign  politics — did  not,  however,  take  place  till  later  ; 
and  Jehu's  elevation  was  efTected  by  ElifiJta,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Divine 
command  to  succeed  Elijah  (1).  After  the  vigorous  measures  of  Elijah,  the 
prophets  again  made  their  appearance  in  considerable  numbers,  and  must  (see  1 
Kings  XX.  13,  28)  have  been  suffered  to  dwell  unmolested  in  Samaria.  They 
openly  held  communication  with  the  king,  in  whose  case  the  occurrence  on  Carmel 
had  evidently  not  been  without  effect,  and  who  received  fresh  proofs  of  the  power 
of  the  true  God  in  the  victories  granted  him  over  the  Syrians  in  accordance  with 
the  prophetic  word,  and  afterward  stern  rebukes  for  his  foolish  and  vacillating 
conduct  to  the  conquered  Benhadad  (ch.  xx.).  Already,  however,  a  multitude  of 
false 2)ropliets  had  arisen,  wlio  spoke  only  such  things  as  the  king  would  like  to 
hear  ;  comp.  the  narrative  in  ch.  xxii.,  where  the  single  testimony  to  truth  of 
Michaiah,  the  son  of  Imlali,  is  opposed  to  the  false  predictions  of  four  hundred 
prophets  (3).  After  the  death  of  Ahab,  who  perished,  according  to  the  word  of 
Michaiah  (comp.  §  200),  in  an  unsuccessful  battle  against  the  Syrians,  his  son 
Ahaziah  ascended  the  throne,  walking  during  his  short  veign  in  the  ways  of  his 
mother  Jezebel,  from  which  his  brother  and  successor  Jehoram  somewhat  deviated. 

(1)  The  many  miracles  which  appear  in  the  history  of  Elijah  and  his  successor 
Elisha  are  peculiar,  no  miracles  being  ordinarily  attril)utc'd  to  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Here,  too,  as  well  as  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  ]t  appears  that 
(as  pointed  out,  §  03)  the  agency  of  miracles  was  chicfiy  employed  when  the  point 
at  issue  was  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  living  God,  as  against  the  worshippers 
of  tlie  false  gods.  [Comp.  also  on  this  point  the  remarks  inOrelli's  art.  "Elia" 
in  Herzog,  2d  ed.  iv.  p.  169.] 

(2)  That  these  400  were  not  the  prophets  of  Ashera  (A.  V.  of  the  groves)  of 
1  Kings  xviii.  19,  whom  Elijah  did  not  cause  to  be  slain,  nor  heathen  prophets 
at  all,  is  evident  from  xxii.  7,  24.  They  were  more  probably  connected  with  the 
image-worship  at  Bethel. 
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§  174. 

Schools  of  the  Prophets,  and  Characteristics  of  the  Prophetism  of  the  Period.     Fall  of 
Jehoram.      The  Rechaiitcs. 

The  schools  of  the  prophets  are  now  again  mentioned  (1),  though  their  historical 
connection  with  the  association  of  prophets  in  the  time  of  Samuel  cannot  be 
proved.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  revived  by  Elijah,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  kind  of  religious  fulcrum  for  the  people  who  were  cut  off  from  the  law- 
ful sanctuary  and  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  raising  up  men  who  would 
labor  for  the  quickening  of  their  spiritual  life.  Not  less  than  three  of  these 
institutions  are  found  within  a  tolerably  limited  area,  and  at  the  very  head-quar- 
ters of  idolatry,  viz.  at  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii.  3),  Jericho  (ver.  5),  and  Gilgal  (iv.  38), 
• — the  latter  being  afterwards,  for  want  of  room,  transferred  to  the  Jordan  'valley 
(vi.  1  sq.).  From  the  last-named  passage,  as  well  as  from  ii.  7,  16  sq., — in  each 
of  which  fifty  sons  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned, — and  iv.  43,  a  numerous  at- 
tendance at  these  institutions  may  be  inferred.  About  one  hundred  sons  of  the 
prophets  sat  before  Elisha  at  Gilgal,  and  their  number  at  Jericho  could  hardly 
have  been  less.  The  name  C<'?p  'J3,  sons  of  the  prophets,  which  is  not  used  of  the 
association  of  prophets  under  Samuel,  but  first  appears  1  Kings  xx.  35,  points,  to 
an  educational  relation  (3).  Eichhorn's  explanation,  which  makes  them  sons  projv 
erly  speaking  of  prophets,  is  erroneous,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  prophetic  office 
was  not  hereditary  (3).  Tliere  were,  as  is  proved  especially  by  the  expression  "1>!J, 
2  Kings  ix.  4,  younger  people  among  them  ;  but  besides  these,  as  the  narrative 
iv.  1  shows,  married  men,  who  probably  (see  the  expositors  on  the  passage) 
had  their  separate  households  ;  while  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  took  their 
meals  in  common,  iv.  38  sqq.  From  these  communities  the  prophets  seem  to 
have  traversed  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  ministry  among 
the  people.  The  example,  however,  of  Elisha,  who,  according  to  ii.  25,  iv.  25, 
must  have  dwelt — perhaps  like  a  hermit  in  a  cave — for  a  long  time  upon  Carmel, 
and  subsequently,  according  to  v.  9,  vi.  32,  lived  in  his  own  house  in  Samaria, 
shows  that  they  might  also  permanently  take  up  their  abode  away  from  these  in- 
stitutions. From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  also  evident  that  membership 
in  these  schools  of  the  prophets  imposed  no  obligation  to  celibacy.  For  the  rest, 
their  mode  of  life  would  certainly  correspond  with  the  gravity  of  their  vocation. 
Even  their  external  appearance  was  to  announce  their  opposition  to  worldly  con- 
formity. For  while  Samuel,  according  to  1  Sam.  xv.  27,  wore  the  '^^."Q,  which 
brought  to  mind  the  oflBcial  robes  of  the  high  priest,  Elisha  wore,  according  to  2 
Kings  i.  7  sq.,  a  rough  mantle  of  sheep's  or  goat's  skin  or  camel's  hair,  and  a 
simple,  unornamented  leatliern  girdle.  Henceforth  the  hairy  mantle  seems  to 
have  been  a  mark  of  the  prophetic  vocation  (comp.  Isa.  xx.  2,  according  to  which 
Isaiah  wore  sackcloth  like  a  mourner,  Zech.  xiii.  4,  Heb.  xi.  37,  and  what  is  said 
of  the  raiment  of  John  the  Baptist,  Matt.  iii.  4,  xi.  8).  Hence  Elijah,  when  he 
called  Elisha  to  be  his  successor,  cast  his  mantle  upon  him  (1  Kings  xix.  19), — 
a  symbolical  action,  analogous  to  the  investiture  of  priests  with  their  office,  which 
is  nowhere  else  mentioned.  Ordinarily  there  seems  to  have  been  no  special  cere- 
mony for  consecrating  prophets  to  their  office.     Anointing  (with  oil)  is  indeed 
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mentioned  1  Kings  xix.  16,  but  seems  to  have  been  omitted  even  in  the  case  of 
Elisha  (4).  The  succession  to  the  prophetic  office  was  not  connected  -with  any 
legal  ceremony,  nor  dependent  on  human  appointment,  but  is  said  to  have  rested 
solely  on  the  direct  call  and  consecration  of  God,  Amos  vii.  15,  Isa.  vi.,  Jer.  i., 
Ezek.  i.  Elisha  was  indeed  called  by  Elijali,  but  this  was  in  virtue  of  a  Divine  com- 
mand ;  and  when  Elisha  entreated  liis  master  that  he  might  be  endowed  witli  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit  above  the  other  disciples  of  the  prophet, — in  other 
words,  that  he  might  receive  the  first-born's  share  of  the  spiritual  inheritance, 
for  so  must  the  passage  3  Kings  il.  9  be  understood, — Elijah  intimated  that  the 
fulfilment  of  this  desire  was  not  in  his  power,  and  only  gave  him  a  sign  by  which 
he  might  recognize  that  God  had  granted  his  petition  (ver.  10)   (5)o 

It  is  specially  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  schools  of  the  prophets  served  the 
people  of  the  northern  kingdom  as  a  substitute  for  the  legitimate  scmctimry.  From 
2  Kings  iv.  23,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pious  betook  themselves,  on  the  new 
moons  and  Sabbaths,  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  ;  nay,  from  the  mention  of  the 
offering  of  first-fruits  of  barley  loaves  and  new  corn,  ver.  42,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  there  were  some  who  brought  to  tlie  prophets  the  dues  prescribed  in  the  law 
(for  the  sanctuary).  With  regard  to  maintenance,  the  prophets  seem  in  general 
to  have  been  dej^endent  upon  voluntary  contributions  (C).  Considering  the  great 
respect  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  people  (comp.  e.g.  the  narrative  iv.  8  sqq.), 
though  the  worldly  regarded  them  as  mad,  ix.  11,  they  could  not  easily  have 
lacked  support.  For  this  reason,  too,  it  would  the  more  frequently  happen  that, 
after  the  persecution  of  the  prophets  had  ceased,  worthless  babblers  would  as- 
sume the  prophetic  habit  from  covetousness,  as  we  see  to  have  been  the  case  from 
the  narrative  1  Kings  xxii.  Amos  (vii.  12  sqq.)  points  to  such  a  degenerate  kind 
of  prophetship,  when,  in  reply  to  the  scornful  admonition  of  the  priest  in  Bethel, 
to  get  fed  for  his  prophecy  in  the  land  of  Judah,  he  disclaims  the  honor  of  being 
taken  for  a  prophet  {i.e.  one  of  the  company  of  prophets)  or  the  son  of  a  prophet 
{i.e.  a  disciple  of  the  prophets).  In  this  passage,  which  is  of  the  date  of  Jeroboam 
IL,  we  meet  for  the  last  time  with  the  expression  X'I!J~|5,  and  consequently  witli 
the  last  trace  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  (7). — It  was  from  a  school  of  the 
prophets  that  the  overtliroic  of  the  dynasty  of  Oinri  proceeded.  While  king  Jeho- 
ram  lay  sick  at  Jezreel,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  battle  against  the 
Syrians,  Elisha,  to  whom  Elijah  had  bequeathed  the  commission  entrusted  to 
him  1  Kings  xix.  16,  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  anoint  Jehu,  a 
captain  of  the  host  in  the  besieging  army  before  Ramoth-Gilead,  king  over  Israel, 
and  to  charge  him  with  the  execution  of  the  curse  pronounced  by  Elijah  on  the 
house  of  Ahab  (xxi.  21-29).  Jezreel  was  immediately  surprised  by  Jehu,  w;ith 
whom  his  comrades  combined  ;  Jehoram,  his  mother  Jezebel,  and  the  whole 
house  of  Ahab  were  slain  ;  and  the  worship  of  Baal  soon  after  extirpated  at  one 
blow,  2  Kings  ix.  sq. ,  the  prophethood  thus  triumphing  over  the  apostate  king- 
dom. In  this  work  assistance  was  afforded  to  Jehu  by  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Ke- 
chab,  2  Kings  x.  15,  23,  who  is  also  known,  from  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  as  the  founder  of 
the  Bechahites,  a  kind  of  nomadic  ascetics,  belonging,  according  to  1  Chron.  ii, 
55,  to  the  Kenites,  who  from  the  time  of  Moses  had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality in  Israel,  and  must,  according  to  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Chronicles, 
have  been  incorporated  into  a  nnDLvp  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.     According  to  the 
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statement  of  Jeremiah,  the  Rechabites  were  bound  to  sow  no  seed,  to  plant  no 
vineyards,  and  to  drink  no  wine.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  same  particulars  are 
stated  to  have  constituted  the  vofioq  of  the  Nabatjeans  by  Diodor.  Sic.  xix.  94. 
Diodorus  declai'es  the  purpose  of  this  prohibition  to  have  been  the  maintenance 
of  their  independence.  In  the  case  of  Jehonadab,  however,  who  appears  before 
us  as  zealous  for  the  Lord,  a  religious  motive  must  undoubtedly  be  assumed  ; 
he  probably  desired,  by  the  commands  which  he  imposed  upon  his  descendants,  to 
preserve  their  lives  from  the  moral  and  religious  corruption  of  town  civilization. 
The  proliibition  of  cultivating  the  vine,  the  use  of  whose  produce  was  forbidden 
them,  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  plant  belongs  to  a  state  of 
civilization.  The  now  current  notion  that  the  Rechabites  were  connected  with 
Nazaritism  may  be  correct,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  regarding  them  as  Naz- 
arites  properly  sjieaking.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to  the  passage 
in  Chronicles,  families  of  Sopherim  (writers  or  scribes)  are  said  to  have  arisen 
among  the  race  of  Kenites,  descended  from  an  ancestor  named  Hamath,  to  which 
the  Rechabites  also  belonged. 

(1)  The  schools  of  the  prophets  are  first  expressly  mentioned  under  Jehoram, 
while  the  name  of  "sons  of  the  prophets,"  given  to  members  of  these  schools, 
already  appears  in  the  history  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xx.  35). 

(3)  The  designation,  disciples  of  wisdom,  in  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  is  analo- 
gous. 

(3)  Only  one,  and  that  an  older  example,  is  found  of  a  son  succeeding  his  father 
in  the  prophetic  office,  viz.  that  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  (1  Kings  xvi.  1).  The 
fact  that  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  here  and  there  called  prophets  (xx.  38,  41  ;  2 
Kings  ix.  4),  and  that  in  1  Kings  xx.  35  sqq.  a  son  of  the  prophets  appears,  in 
virtue  of  "  the  word  of  the  Lord"  to  him,  to  have  exercised  independent  prophetic 
authority,  certainly  shows  that  the  distinction  between  prophets  and  sons  of  the 
prophets  was  a  fluctuating  one,  but  does  not  authorize  us  entirely  to  deny  it. 

(4)  Isa.  Ixi.  1  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  the  anointing  of  prophets,  the  expres- 
sion being  used  figuratively.  Hence  the  traditionary  tenet  found  in  many  works, 
that  kings,  priests,  and  prophets  were  anointed,  is,  so  far  as  the  last  particular  is 
concerned,  incorrect. 

(5)  Accordingly,  when  Elisha  proved  himself  the  inheritor  of  the  spirit  of 
Elijah,  he  received  the  respectful  homage  of  tlie  sons  of  the  prophets,  2  Kings  ii. 
15.  Of  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  we  are  told 
nothing;  the  discipline  would  tend  above  all  things  to  inculcate  unreserved 
obedience  to  the  Divine  word  (when  it  proved  itself  to  be  such),  and  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  Divine  call.  How  strict  the  obedience  required  of  prophets  was, 
is  evident  from  1  Kings  xiii.  20  sqq.,  xx.  35  sqq.,  and  the  history  of  Jonah. 
Comp.  also  Jer.  i.  7,  xx.  7  sq.  ;  Ezek.  iii.  17  sqq. 

(6)  It  is  evident  from  1  Kings  xiv.  3  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  8)  that  presents  were 
offered  to  tlie  prophets  when  their  advice  was  sought  ;  the  narrative  2  Kings  v. 
20-27,  and  especially  the  w^ords  of  Elisha,  ver.  26,  show,  however,  the  unselfishness 
which  his  calling  imposed  upon  the  prophet,  and  how  he  was  obliged  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  mercenary  service.  1  Kings  xiii.  16  sqcj.  also  refers  to  this 
particular. 

(7)  The  Second  Book  of  Kings  makes  no  mention  of  schools  of  the  prophets 
after  the  accession  of  Jehu.  Their  cessation  is  prohal^ly  connected  with  the  turn 
taken  by  prophecy  in  the  northern  kingdom  after  tlie  death  of  Elisha  (see  §  175). 
[Konig  (i.  p.  48)  conjectures — it  is  not  susceptible  of  proof — that  "there  was  also 
after  Amos  a  secondary  reproducing  prophethood,  which  worked  upon  the  thoughts 
uttered  by  the  primary  prophethood,  gave  them  currency  in  poetry  and  music,  and 
kept  them  in  the  memory  of  the  nation,"  and  that  from  this  body  proceeded  the  later 
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(false)  prophets,  who  appeared  contemporaneously  with  the  apostasy  of  Israel, 
"  and  fancied  themselves  to  be  able  l)y  some  means  or  other  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  Jehovah  and  to  lead  the  nation  in  the  most  direct  way  to  prosperity."] 

SECOND  PERIOD. 
FROM  JEHU  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES 

(884-720  B.C.). 

§  175. 

The  Dynasty  of  Jehu. 

Jehu's  dynasty  maintained  itself  on  the  throne  for  more  than  a  century,  a  longer 
period  than  that  of  any  other.  Jehu's  reformation  stopped  half-way.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal  was  indeed  extirpated,  but  the  illegal  worship  at  Dan  and  Bethel, 
and  also  the  Ashera  (grove,  A.  V.)  at  Samaria,  were  left  unmolested  (2  Kings  xiii. 
6).  Hence  Jehu's  house  was,  according  to  the  pro[)hetic  word,  2  Kings  x. 
30,  to  possess  the  throne  to  the  fourth  generation,  but  then  to  be  in  its  turn  con- 
demned, and  to  have  the  blood-guiltiness  of  extirpating  Omri's  dynasty  avenged 
upon  it  (see  Hos.  i.  4)  (1).  The  state  of  the  kingdom  under  Jehu,  and  still  more 
under  his  son  and  successor  Jehoahaz,  was  in  a  political  aspect  a  very  unfortunate 
one  ;  for  Hazael,  who  had  been  raised  according  to  prophecy  to  the  throne  of 
Damascus  as  a  Divine  scourge  to  Israel,  repeatedly  and  successfully  invaded  the 
land,  treating  with  especial  harshness  the  part  of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan 
(Amos  i.  3),  which  became  for  some  time  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Damascus. 
During  this  period  of  distress,  the  opposition  of  the  2:)rophets  was  withdrawn  ; 
nay,  when  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  it  was  by  the  mouth  of 
the  prophets  that  Divine  deliverance  was  once  more  announced,  the  dying  Elisha 
first  promising  to  the  dejected  Joash,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  victory  over 
the  Syrians  (2  Kings  xiii.  14sqq.),  and  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai  subsequently  pre- 
dicting the  restoration  of  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  (xiv.  25)  (2). 
Joash  was  successful  in  his  wars  against  Damascus  and  Judah  ;  but  the  glory  of 
the  kingdom  was  still  further  enhanced  under  his  valiant  son  Jeroboam  II.  (825- 
784),  wiio  not  only  restored  the  ancient  limits  of  the  kingdom,  but  even  conquered 
a  portion  of  Syria.  External  success,  however,  effected  no  internal  change  ;  on 
the  contrary,  its  internal  corruption  continuing  to  increase,  it  was  during  the 
period  in  which,  to  human  eyes,  it  was  attaining  a  hitherto  unparalleled  prosperity, 
that  the  state,  together  with  its  royal  house,  was  hastening  toward  those  judg- 
ments which  the  prophets  Amos  and  Ilosea  were  raised  up  under  Jeroboam  II.  to 
proclaim.  First,  it  was  the  shepherd  of  Tekoa  who  came  from  Judah  and  testi- 
fied to  the  tyrannical  nobles  of  Samaria,  revelling  in  proud  security,  and  to  the 
multitude  trusting  in  their  mistaken  and  hypocritical  piety,  the  approach  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord  (Amos  v.  10  sqq.,  vi.  1-6)  (3).  Afterward,  probably  toward  the 
end  of  Jeroboam  the  Second's  reign,  Hosea  appeared  ;  and  w^hen  the  respite 
granted  by  the  prophetic  word,  2  Kings  x.  30,  to  the  house  of  Jehu  had  nearly 
expired,  he  announced  first  to  the  latter,  and  then  to  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  in 
general,  that  judgment  was  now  at  hand,  and  continued  his  testimony  during  the 
terrible  times  becfinninsr  with  Jeroboam's  death. 
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(1)  I  at  least  can  but  esteem  this  the  correct  explanation  of,  "I  will  avenge  the 
blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  liouse  of  Jehu,"  Hos.  i.  4.  [Hitzig  refers  the  expression 
only  to  tlie  murder  of  Ahaziah  of  Judah  and  his  brothers,  and  to  the  massacre 
related  in  2  Kings  x.  11]. 

(3)  The  same  Jonah  of  whom  we  read  in  the  well-know^n  book  bearing  his  name. 
This  prophecy  is  no  longer  extant  ;  and  it  is  not  a  very  happy  supposition  on  the 
part  of  Hitzig,  that  Isa.  xv.  is  the  production  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

(3)  There  was  no  lack  of  religious  zeal  among  the  multitudes.  Pilgrimages 
were  made  to  Bethel,  to  Gilgal,  nay,  even  to  Beersheba  in  the  south  (Amos  v.  5, 
comp.  with  viii.  14)  ;  sacrifices  were  offered,  tithes  paid,  and  public  calls  for  free- 
will offerings  made  (iv.  4  sq.)  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Divine  protection 
might  be  boasted  of  (v.  14),  and  the  Divine  judgments,  the  approach  of  whicli 
the  prophet  announced,  be  scoffingly  invoked  (ver.  18),  because  religion  wac  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

§176. 
From  ZacJiariah  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  Ten   Tribes. 

The  struggle  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  icorld,  the  first  object  of  which  was 
the  possession  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  began  in  the  eighth  century  B.C., 
with  the  conflict  between  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Hence  Amos,  ch.  i.  sq.,  sees  the 
Divine  judgments  rolling  like  a  storm  over  all  these  countries,  and  settling  with 
threatening  violence  upon  the  kingdom  of  Samaria.  Assyria,  though  not  ex- 
pressly named  by  this  prophet,  vi.  14,  is  pointed  out  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Divine  chastisement.  After  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  dreadful  disorders  broke  out 
in  Samaria  ;  see  the  description  relating  thereto  in  Hos.  iv.  If  the  chronological 
statements  concerning  the  reigns  of  the  monarchs  of  both  kingdoms  have  been  cor- 
rectly transmitted,  a,n  interregnum  in  Samaria  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years'  dura- 
tion must  be  admitted.  A  comparison  of  several  passages  inHoseaand  the  Books 
of  Kings  shows  that  a  dissension  had  arisen  between  the  eastern  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  kingdom,  and  that  pretenders  to  the  crown  from  these  different  parts 
were  contending  with  each  other.  Zachariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam  fell  a  victim 
to  a  conspiracy  six  months  after  his  accession,  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  doom 
prophesied  against  his  house.  Shallum,  the  murderer  of  Zachariah,  was  himself 
slain,  after  a  reign  of  one  month,  by  Ilenahem  (771  B.C.),  2  Kings  xv.  13  sqq. 
The  horrors  of  these  days  are  depicted  by  Hosea,  ch.  vii.  (1).  Many  refer 
Zech.  xi.  8  to  this  period,  because  the  short  space  of  one  month  saw  three  kings  ; 
but  in  that  case  another  pretender  to  the  crown,  not  mentioned  in  the  historical 
books,  would  have  to  be  admitted  (2). 

A  decided  turn  was  now,  however,  given  to  affairs  ;  for  Menahem  smoothed  the 
way  for  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  to  enter  the  country,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  Israel's  dependence  on  Assyria.  Whether,  as  is  the  most  natural  view  of 
2  Kings  XV.  19,  he  himself  called  in  the  assistance  of  that  monarch  for  the  purpose 
of  esta^)lishing  him  on  the  throne  amidst  the  strife  of  parties,  or  whether  it  was 
the  opposite  party  that  invoked  his  aid  (3),  Menahem  purchased  Pul's  assistance, 
in  confirming  him  in  the  kingdom,  by  heavy  sacrifices.  This  was  the  Jirst  stage 
of  the  threatened  judgment  (4).  Israel  had  now  placed  itself  upon  the  theatre  of 
universal  history,  but  only  that,  instead  of  being  chastised  by  lesser  and  neigh- 
boring nations,  it  might  be  visited  by  the  oppressions  of  those  universal  monarchies 
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which  were  chosen  to  be  the  instruments  of  Divine  judgments  and  then,  when 
they  had  subserved  the  Divine  purpose,  were  themselves  to  perish,  according  to  that 
law  of  the  Divine  government  described  especially  by  Isaiah,  ch.  x.  5.  In 
Samaria  was  henceforth  developed  that  unhappy  policy  which,  while  on  the  one 
hand  courting  the  Assyrians,  was  on  the  other  secretly  combining  with  Egypt  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  off,  by  her  assistance,  the  Ass3a-ian  yoke.  In  opposition 
to  such  diplomatic  intrigues,  the  'proj)lieU  made  it  their  business  to  inculcate  a 
higher  policy,  by  a  consistent  assertion  of  the  theocratic  principle,  which  was 
simply  this,  that  Israel  should  never  court  the  protection  of  a  worldlj^  power,  but 
seek  assistance  from  God  alone,  whom  they  must,  however,  also  fear  as  the  just 
avenger  of  apostasy,  against  whom  no  earthly  help  could  defend  them  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  had  once  entered  into  alliance  with  a  heathen  power,  they 
were  bound  conscientiously  to  observe  their  engagements,  and  could  under  no 
condition  expect  a  blessing  from  a  breach  of  faith  ;  comp.  as  chief  passages,  IIos. 
V.  13  sq.,  vii.  8-16,  viii.  9  sq.,  x.  4,  xii.  2.  Such  exhortations,  however,  found 
no  audience  ;  and  the  prophets  were  despised  and  persecuted  as  fools  (according 
to  the  correct  interpretation  of  Hos.  ix.  7  sq.  ;  see  e.g.  Umbreit  on  this  passage). 
It  was,  however,  no  longer  their  office  to  save  from  ruin  by  deeds  of  deliverance, 
such  as  former  prophets  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  had  performed,  since 
the  extirpation  of  the  "sinful  kingdom,"  as  it  is  called,  Amos  ix.  8,  was  irrev- 
ocably determined,  and  the  judgment  which  was  to  be  gradually  accomplished 
was  already  in  process.  All  that  could  now  be  effected  by  the  prophetic  word 
■was  to  exhibit  tlie  misfortunes  with  which  the  kingdom  was  visited  in  the  light 
of  Divine  judgments,  to  rescue  by  an  urgent  call  to  repentance  all  who  would  let 
themselves  be  rescued  from  the  general  ruin,  and,  finally,  to  enlighten  the  faithful 
remnant  of  the  people  concerning  the  final  purpose  of  the  Divine  j^roceedings, 
by  directing  their  attention  to  the  redemption  already  dawning  behind  the  dark 
cloud  of  rejection.  With  such  testimony  does  Isaiah  as  well  as  Iloisea  accompany 
the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  till  its  fall. 

The  coming  ruin  was  hastened  by  PeA-ah,  who,  after  slaymg  PehihiaJi  the  son  of 
Menahem,  ascended  the  throne  b.c.  759.  He  allied  himself  with  the  Damascene 
kingdom,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Israel,  against  Judah,  probably  with  the  hope 
of  strengthening  himself,  by  the  overthrow  of  Judah  and  the  dethronement  of  the 
house  of  David,  against  the  encroaching  power  of  Assyria.  The  ancient  hatred 
of  Ephraim  toward  Judah,  which  had  so  frequently  during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries led  to  sanguinary  conflicts,  was  now  once  more  to  burst  forth  with  fury,  and 
to  hasten  the  destruction  of  Ephraim.  The  Assyrian  monarch  Tiglath-pileser, 
whose  assistance  had  been  invoked  by  Ahaz,  having  first  executed  against  Damas- 
cus the  judgment  predicted  by  Amos,  ch.  i.  3  sqq.,  took  the  provinces  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  northern  portions  of  those  west  of  this  river  (Galilee),  and  carried 
away  the  tribes  inhabiting  these  regions  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  about  740  b.c. 
(3  Kings  XV.  29).  This  was  the  second  stage  of  the  judgment.  Isaiah  (ix.  9)  de- 
scribes the  people  of  Samaria,  however,  as  receiving  all  such  Divine  corrections 
with  arrogance  and  presumption,  and  comforting  themselves  with  wicked  hopes 
of  better  times  (5).  Hoshea,  who  obtained  the  throne  by  conspiring  against 
and  slaying  Pekah,  and  who,  according  to  2  Kings  xvii.  2,  was  comparatively  a 
better    king,  became   tributary    to    the  Assyrian  king  Shahnaneser,    but  sought, 
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by  concluding  an  alliance  with  So,  king  of  Egypt  (the  Sabakon  of  Herodotus), 
to  release  himself  from  this  dependence.  Shalmaneser,  who  was  then  occupied  in 
Hither  Asia,  immediately  marched  into  the  land  of  Israel.  Hoshea,  after  being, 
as  it  seems,  summoned  to  the  Assyrian  camp  to  account  for  his  conduct,  was  im- 
prisoned, and  Samaria  attacked.  But  an  heroic  resistance  must  have  been  made  in 
this  as  in  all  the  deadly  struggles  of  the  Israelites  ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  a  three 
years'  siege  that  it  was  taken,  and  "the  proud  crown  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim 
trodden  under  foot,"  Isa.  xxviii.  3  [not,  as  is  now  settled  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, by  Shalmaneser,  but  by  his  successor,  Sargon  (6),  mentioned  in  Isa.  xx.  1]. 
Tlie  people  were  led  into  captivity  720  B.C.  (comp.  also  §  177),  and  thus  was  the 
judgment  accomplished  (comp.  the  description  of  this  catastrophe,  2  Kings  xvii.  7- 
23).  The  dwelling-places  assigned  to  the  exiles  were  situated  in  Media  and  the 
upper  provinces  of  Assyria  (ver.  6),  It  has  been  already  remarked  (§  170,  note  7) 
(7)  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  ten  tribes  during  the  subsequent  centuries 
is  attested  by  1  Chron.  v.  26,  "  unto  this  day,"  and  Josejihus  {Ant.  xi.  5,  2)  ;  their 
restoration  is  also  expressly  foretold  by  the  prophets. 

(1)  Hos.  vii.  :  "It  is  the  king's  feast,  in  which  he  carouses  with  the  princes, 
who  deride  him  in  their  hearts,  for  the  flame  of  rebellion  already  glimmers  again 
in  secret.  All  night  the  baker  sleeps  ;  in  the  morning  it  (the  oven)  glows  like  a 
flaming  fire.  They  all  glow  like  an  oven,  and  devour  their  judges  :  all  their 
kings  fall ;  none  of  them  calls  upon  me,"  ver.  6  sq. 

(2)  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  D;?-7Dp,  2  Kings  xv.  10,  cannot,  as  Ewald 
thinks,  conceal  a  name.     He  smote  him,  it  is  said,  "  before  the  people." 

(3)  According  to  another  view,  Pul  entered  the  country  because  Menahem  ad- 
hered to  the  Egyptian  party.  The  accounts  are  too  brief  to  enable  us  to  speak 
decidedly.  [According  to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  connections  of  Israel 
with  Assyria  were  still  earlier.  According  to  them,  Ahab  in  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Syria  was  defeated  by  Shalmaneser  II.  of  Assyria  at  Karkar,  and  Jehu 
had  purchased  the  protection  of  this  monarch  by  gifts.  Comp.  Riehm,  art. 
"Ahab"  in  his  Handtcorterhuch  ;  Kleinert,  art.  "Jehu"  in  the  same  work,  and 
F.  W.  Schultz  in  Zockler,  i.  p.  277.] 

(4)  It  cannot  be  proved  from  1  Chron.  v.  26,  which  is  appealed  to  in  this 
matter,  that,  as  some  suppose,  a  deportation  now  took  place. 

(5)  Isa.  ix.  10:  "If  the  bricks  have  fallen,  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones; 
if  the  mulberry  trees  are  cut  down,  we  will  cause  cedars  to  succeed  them."  Be- 
sides Hosea,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  citizen  of  the  northern  kingdom,  we  meet 
in  the  Old  Testament  with  another  prophet  who  exercised  his  ministry  at  this 
time  in  Samaria,  viz.  Oded,  who,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxviii.  9-15,  went  to 
meet  the  army  of  Pekah  as  it  was  returning  from  Judah  with  a  multitude  of 
captives,  and,  after  a  serious  expostulation,  effected  the  deliverance  and  restora- 
tion of  the  prisoners.  The  prophet  Nahum  also  probably  belonged,  at  least  by 
birth,  to  the  northern  kingdom. 

(6)  We  certainly  are  not  expressly  told  in  2  Kings  xvii.  3,  xviii.  9,  that  the 
king  who  conquered  Samaria  was  Shalmaneser,  but  the  context  leads  us  to  suppose 
it.  ["The  two  apparently  conflicting  accounts,  that  of  the  Bible  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  other,  are  most  easily  reconciled  by  the  as- 
sumption that  the  final  and  actual  conqueror  of  the  city  was  certainly  Sargon  ; 
but  that  this  conquest  appeared  so  much  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  three  years' 
sieixe  under  Shalmaneser,  tliat  in  the  tradition  ot  tlie  Israelites  who  were  prox- 
imately affected,  not  the  final  conqueror  hut  rather  the  tenacious  besieger, 
Shalmaneser,  was  regarded  as  having  stormed  the  capitol."  Schrader,  art. 
"  Salmanassar"  in  Kiehm  ;  comp.  also  his  art.  "Sargon"  in  the  same  work.] 

(7)  Compare  especially  the  essay  of  Wichelhaus,  "  Das  Exil  der  zehn  Stamme 
Israels,"  Zeitschr.  der  deutschen  morgenl.  OeseUsch.  1851,  No.  4,  p.  407  sqq. 
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§  177. 

Origin  of  the  Samaritans  (1). 

In  place  of  the  Israelites  who  were  carried  into  exile,  colonies  from  central  Asia 
were,  according  to  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  planted  in  the  depopulated  country  [as  is  now 
established  by  the  inscriptions,  by  Sargon.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ezra  iv.  2  the  re- 
settlement of  Samaria  appears  as  the  work  of  Esar-haddon  (the  son  of  Sennacherib), 
but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  monarch  also  sent  colonists  into  the  still 
sparsely  peopled  land,  as  his  own  inscriptions  testify]  (2).  These,  to  avert  the 
judgments  which  befell  them,  mingled  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  the 
land,  with  the  heathen  religions  they  had  brought  with  them  from  their  respective 
homes  (2  Kings  xvii.  25  sqq.).  Thus  arose  the  so-called  Samaritans  or  Cuthites, 
D'ri13,  as  they  were  named  by  the  Jews,  from  Cuthah,  the  native  country  of  a  jDor- 
tion  of  them  (3).  Tico  views  are  held  with  respect  to  these  Samaritans.  According 
to  one,  they  were  not  a  purely  heathen  people,  but  a  mixed  race  arising  from  the 
intermarriage  of  the  new  colonists  with  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  which  was  left 
in  the  land.  The  other  and  older  view,  that  the  Samaritans  proceeded  from 
wholly  heathen  races,  has  been  re-advocated  especially  by  Flengstenberg  {Genuine- 
ness of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  p.  72  sqq.  (4).  It  is  certain  that  not  much  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  the  assei'tions  of  their  Israelitish  descent  by  the  later  Samar- 
itans (see  e.g.  John  iv.  12),  since  at  one  time  they  affirmed,  at  another  time  de- 
nied it,  as  their  interests  required  (see  the  narratives  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  8.  6 
and  xii.  5.  6)  ;  while  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  Jewish  accounts  be  trusted, 
the  hatred  of  the  Jews  for  the  Samaritans  furnishing  them  with  a  motive  for 
denying  all  kindred  with  the  latter.  The  Old  Testament  passages,  2  Kings  xvii. 
24  sqq.,  Ezra  iv.  2,  9  sq.,  favor  the  second  view.  In  the  first  of  these,  it  is  ev- 
ident from  ver.  27  that  at  all  events  the  Israelitish  j^riesthood  had  been  entirely 
carried  off  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  specially  noteworthy  that  the  Samaritans  do  not 
support  their  claim  to  a  share  in  the  new  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  asserting  their 
kinship  to  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that,  at 
least  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  a  considerable  Israelitish  population  must 
still  have  been  found  in  the  northern  country.  This  is  specially  shown  by 
2  Chron.  xxx.  ;  for  the  solemn  Passover  of  Hezekiah  there  mentioned  was  in  all 
probability  held,  not  (as  many  suppose)  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  after 
his  sixth  year,  and  therefore  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  (5).  Of  this  pop- 
ulation, however,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  was  carried  away  by  Esar-had- 
don, who  planted  the  colonists  in  the  country.  Nevertheless,  even  under  Josiah, 
who,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxxiv.,  destroyed  the  altars  and  images  still  existing 
in  the  northern  regions,  remnants  of  Manasseh,  Ephraim,  and  of  the  rest  of  Israel 
are  (ver.  9)  assumed,  and  the  men  from  Shechem,  Shiloh,  and  Samaria,  named 
in  Jer.  xli.  5  as  mourning  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  were 
undoubtedly  Israelites.  Besides,  the  total  deportation  of  the  entire  population  of 
so  important  a  district  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  possible.  Thus  much  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  Israelitish  element  among  the  Samaritans,  even  reckoning  the 
subseiiuent  accession  of  Jews  to  their  numbers  (of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the 
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5tli  Division,  §  192),  must   by  no  means  be  computed  as  so  considerable  as  is 
generally  the  case  (6). 

(1)  Comp.    Kautzsch,  art.  "  Samaritaner"  in  Riehm. 

(2)  Comp.  Schrader,  art.  "  Asarhaddon"  and  "  Sargon"  in  Riehm. 

(3)  It  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  whether  Cuthah  was,  as  Josephus 
says,  a  province  in  Persia,  or,  as  others  say,  a  town  in  Babylonia. 

(4)  Against  Hengstenberg,  see  Kalkar,  "Die  Samaritaner  ein  Mischvolk,"  in 
Pelt's  Theol.  Mitarheiteii,  1840,  iii.  p.  24  sqq. 

(5j  [Not  so  Delitzsch,  art.  "  Hiskia"  in  Herzog,  who  places  this  festival  in  the 
early  part  of  tlie  reign  of  Hezekiah.] 

(6)  [On  the  other  hand,  Kautzsch  assumes  that  the  Israelitish  element  among 
the  Samaritans  was  much  stronger  than  might  appear  from  2  K.  xvii.  24  sqq., 
since  only  thus  can  the  existence  of  a  population  so  similar  to  the  Israelites  be  ex- 
plained.] The  small  remnant  of  Samaritans  still  found  in  Nabulus  exhibit,  ac- 
cording to  the  assertion  of  travellers,  absolutely  no  approach  to  the  Jewish 
physiognomy  ;  compare  Hitter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  p.  647  sqq. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

THE     KINGDOM     01     JUDAH. 

§178. 

Preliminary  Remarlcs  and  Survey, 

The  history^of  the  Tcingdom  of  Judah  has  a  character  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  Tcingdom  of  Israel.  Though  much  smaller,  especially  after  Idumea,  the  only 
one  of  the  mountainous  districts  which  at  the  disruption  fell  to  the  share  of  Judah, 
had  gained  its  independence,  it  was  still  superior  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
internal  strength.  This  resulted  partly  from  its  possession  of  the  genuine  sanctu- 
ary with  its  legitimate  worship,  its  influential  priesthood,  and  Levitical  orders  ; 
and  partly  from  its  royal  house,  which,  unlike  most  of  the  dynasties  of  the 
neighboring  kingdom,  had  not  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  revolution,  but 
possessed  the  sanction  of  legitimacy  and  a  settled  succession  (1),  and  was  especially 
consecrated  by  the  memory  of  its  illustrious  ancestor  David,  and  the  Divine 
promises  vouchsafed  to  his  race.  Moreover,  among  the  nineteen  monarchs  (of 
course  not  counting  Athaliah)  who  occupied  the  throne  387  years,  from  Rehoboara 
till  the  fall  of  the  state,  there  were  at  least  some  individuals  distinguished  for 
high  administrative  talents,  in  whom  the  ideal  of  the  theocratic  kingship  was  re- 
vived, such  as  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Josiah.  Thus  the  kingdom  gained  a 
moral  strength  that  prevented  the  wild  spirit  of  insurrection  and  discord,  by  which 
the  other  kingdom  was  disturbed,  from  attaining  anything  like  the  same  propor- 
tions. The  opposition,  indeed,  between  the  natural  inclinations  of  the  people 
and  the  moral  strictness  of  Jehovism  could  not  but  lead  to  conflicts  here  also  ; 
nay,  the  contrast  between  the  two  was  all  the  sharper,  because  a  syncretistic  in- 
termingling of  heathenism  and  Jehovism  could  not  be  so  easily  effected, — a 
circumstance  which  explains  the  fact,  that  when  the  former  did  get  the  upper 
hand  in  Judah,  it  aj^peared  in  a  still  grosser  form  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
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By  reason,  however,  of  the  firm  foundation  which  the  continuance  of  the  legiti- 
mate theocratic  authorities  afforded  to  Jehovism  in  the  state,  there  was  no  need 
of  bloody  revolutions  to  reinstate  the  latter  in  its  rights,  but  only  of  reformations, 
and  these  were  effected  not  so  much  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  prophets  as 
by  the  kings  themselves.  Besides,  since  the  preservation  of  the  theocratic  ordi- 
nances did  not  devolve  in  Judah  exclusively  upon  the  prophets,  their  position 
was  different  from  that  which  they  occupied  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 
At  times  their  agency  was  exercised  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  the  two  other 
theocratic  powers  ;  and  refoimations  of  worship  being  repeatedly  undertaken  by 
the  kings,  they  were  able  to  limit  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  In 
tracing  the  history  of  the  prophetic  order,  a  distinction  has  been  sometimes  made 
between  the  prophetism  of  deed  and  wonZ  (3), — a  distinction  less  adapted  to  des- 
ignate tvv^o  different  periods  than  to  characterize  the  prophetship  in  Judah  in 
contradistinction  from  the  older  prophetship  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 
The  prophets,  finding  in  Judah  the  basis  afforded  by  existing  theocratic  institu- 
tions, were  not  under  the  necessity  of  establishing  new  props  ;  and  there  is  no 
sort  of  evidence  that  schools  of  the  lyrojyhets,  or  associations  such  as  existed  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  organized  in  Judah.  The  Rabbins,  indeed  (3), 
represent  schools  of  the  prophets  as  existing  in  Judah  down  to  the  Babylonian 
captivity  ;  but  this  arises  from  a  confessedly  erroneous  interpretation  of  2  Kings 
xxii.  14,  where,  by  the  H^t^p  {i.e.  the  lower  district  of  the  town)  in  which  the 
prophetess  Huldah  dwelt,  they  understand  a  place  of  instruction  (Targ.  XJD/IX  IT'S) 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  temple.  In  the  historical  notices  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  we  meet  only  with  individual  prophets,  a  succession  of  whom  continues,  with 
but  inconsiderable  gaps,  down  to  the  captivity,  and  it  was  only  around  eminent 
prophets  like  Isaiah  (comp.  viii.  16),  and  afterward  Jeremiah,  that  small  circles  of 
disciples  were  gathered,  in  whom  the  word  of  God  fell  upon  good  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rebellious  nation,  and  was  transmitted  to  future  generations  (4). 

With  respect  to  the  course  of  events  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  a  cursory  glance 
presents  a  tolerably  uniform  alternation  of  apostasy  from  Jehovah  and  return  to 
Him.  Certain  kings  suffer  idolatry  to  spring  up  ;  this  finds  support  in  the  high 
places  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  such  apostasy  is  followed 
by  punishment  in  the  calamities  which  then  overtake  the  nation.  Then  arises 
again  a  pious  king,  who  exerts  himself  to  keep  the  people  faithful  to  the  legiti- 
mate sanctuary,  and  vindicates  the  authority  of  the  legal  worship,  till  at  length, 
after  repeated  reformations,  the  apostasy  and  corruption  become  so  .great,  that 
judgment  sets  in  without  intermission.  In  fact,  however,  the  conflict  between 
the  theocratic  principle  and  the  apostasy  of  the  people  passes  through  several 
charaetenstically  different  stages.  In  the  first  period,  extending  to  Ahaz,  heathen- 
ism, which  was  never  wholly  extirpated,  and  which  attained  under  some  kings  a 
temporary  supremacy,  appears  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  Canaanitish  deifica- 
tion of  nature  ;  the  prophets,  who  during  these  two  centuries  are  somewhat  in  the 
background,  exercise  their  ministry  during  this  period,  so  far  as  we  know  their 
history,  in  harmony  with  the  priesthood  ;  and  the  political  relations  of  the  kingdom 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  states  bordering  on  Palestine,  among  which  Egypt  at 
first  appears  as  especially  the  enemy  of  Judah.  In  the  second  period,  Judah,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  momentous  combination  of  S_5ria  and  Ephraim  (comp.  §  176), 
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appears  on  the  great  stage  of  universal  history,  and  is  drawn  into  that  conflict 
with  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  which,  after  experiencing  terrible  reverses  and 
witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  kindred  nation,  it  was  miraculously  preserved 
by  Divine  interposition.  The  contest  against  the  worship  of  nature,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  religious  influences  proceeding  from  central  Asia,  now  appears 
in  an  altered  form,  continues  ;  but  to  the  political  complications  of  the  age  is  add- 
ed the  opposition  of  the  prophets  to  the  false  policy  of  the  nation,  and  prophecy, 
enlarging  its  horizon  in  these  stirring  times,  rises  to  a  full  and  clear  perception  of 
the  world-wide  importance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel.  The  third  2^eriod  com- 
mences with  the  reformation  under  Josiah,  which,  after  idolatry  had  reached  its 
climax  under  Manasseh  and  Amon,  was  apparently  the  most  thorough.  This  ref- 
ormation was  not,  however,  capable  of  effecting  the  revival  of  the  deeply  fallen 
people,  and  produced  only  an  external  conformity  to  the  rites  of  religion.  Even 
in  earlier  times,  the  prophets  had  been  constrained  to  testify  against  a  dead  self- 
righteousness  and  an  empty  adherence  to  ceremonies  ;  but  an  utter  stagnation  of 
vital  religion,  in  which  the  priests  as  well  as  the  people  now  participated,  appears 
to  be  the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  period  ;  while,  after  the  death  of 
Josiah,  not  only  did  idolatry  revive,  but  a  fresh  field  was  opened  for  the  politi- 
cal agency  of  the  prophets,  by  the  conflict  between  the  decaying  kingdom  and 
the  ChaldjBan  power.  This  period  closes  with  the  fall  of  the  state,  and  the  carrying 
of  the  people  to  Babylon.  During  the  first  period  we  meet  with  no  great  repre- 
sentative of  the  prophetship, — Joel,  who  moreover  belongs  to  a  period  free  from 
idolatry,  being  the  earliest  who  can  be  considered  such.  The  ministry  of  Isaiah 
forms  the  focus  of  the  second  period  ;  the  chief  prophet  of  the  third  is  Jeremiah. 

(1)  The  succession  to  the  throne  seems  to  have  been  generally  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  rights  of  primogeniture  (2  Chron.  xxi.  3),  although  exceptions 
occur.  It  is  said  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  21  sq.),  that,  after  the  example  of 
David,  he  bestowed  the  throne  upon  the  son  of  his  favorite  wife  ;  and  Jehoahaz, 
although  the  younger  son  of  Josiah,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  will  of  the 
people  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30).  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  regency  occurred  during 
the  minority  of  a  king.  The  Rabbins  appeal  in  support  of  this  to  Eccl.  x.  16  ; 
and  the  position  filled  by  Jehoiada  the  high  priest  with  respect  to  Joash  was  also 
of  this  nature,  2  Kings  xii.  3  (§  ISO).  The  queen  mother  seems  generally  to  have 
possessed  much  influence,  for  we  find  great  respect  shown  to  her.  The  king  bows 
himself  before  her  (1  Kings  ii.  19), — the  queen-consort,  on  the  contrary,  falling 
down  before  the  king,  i.  16, —and  she  is  called  ny3J,  queen,  kht.  ff.  1  Kings  xv. 
13;  2  Kings  x.  13  ;  Jer.  xiii.  18,  xxix.  2.  Hence,  on  the  accession  of  a  king, 
the  name  of  his  mother  is  mentioned,  1  Kings  xiv.  21,  xv.  2,  etc. 

(2)  Comp.  G.  Baur,  Der  Prophet  Amos  erkldrt,  p.  27sqq.,  etc. 

(3)  Comp.  Alting,  Historia  academiarum  hehr.  p.  243. 

(4)  We  meet  with  a  confidential  disciple  in  Baruch,  the  faithful  companion  of 
Jeremiah. 
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FIliST    PERIOD. 
FROM  REHOBOAM   TO    AIIAZ    (975-741  B.C.). 

§179. 

Rehohoam  to  JehoshapTiat. 

The  history  of  Judah  under  the  reign  of  its  first  two  kings,  Rehoboam  and 
Abijam,  or,  us  he  is  called  in  Chronicles,  Abijah,  offers  little  that  is  worthy  of 
notice.  External  misfortunes  were  added  to  the  internal  declension  occasioned 
by  the  spread  of  idolatry, — the  Egyptian  king  Shishak  (Sesonchis  among  Greek 
■writers)  penetrating  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  which  he  took  in  spite  of  the  girdle  of 
fortresses  erected  by  Rehoboam  (1  Kings  xiv.  25  sqq.)  (1).  The  victory  gained 
over  Jeroboam  by  Abijah  (narrated  2  Chron.  xiii.)  (2)  afforded  no  adequate  com- 
pensation, nor  does  the  slight  extension  of  the  kingdom  by  the  three  districts 
taken  from  the  northern  kingdom  seem  to  have  been  permanent.  Then  followed 
the  firat  reformation  under  Asa  (about  955  B.C.),  to  which  the  king  was  urged  by 
the  prophet  Azai  iah  the  son  of  Oded,  2  Chron.  xv.  1,  after  a  victory  over  the  Egypto- 
Ethiopian  king  Zerah  (3), — a  reformation  which  was  not  able  wholly  to  extir- 
pate idolatry,  because  it  did  not  succeed  in  penetrating  into  all  its  lurking-places. 
At  this  time  appeared  also  the  prophet  Hanani  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7  sqq.),  who  rebuked 
the  king,  because  in  his  war  with  Baasha  he  allied  himself  with  Damascus  instead  of 
depending  on  the  Divine  protection,  but  was  imprisoned  for  his  boldness.  JeJiosh- 
a2}hat  the  son  of  Asa,  one  of  the  best  rulers  of  the  house  of  David,  was  still  more 
zealous  for  the  establishment  of  the  theocratic  ordinances  (914-889).  He  organ- 
ized the  administration  of  justice,  xix.  5-11,  in  which  a  distinction  was  now  for 
the  first  time  made  between  sacred  and  secular  law  (H^n;  1?"1  and  v"?l'  "151)  (4)- 
To  promote  religious  knowledge  among  the  people,  a  commission,  consisting  of 
five  high  officials,  two  priests,  and  nine  Levites,  was  sent  about  the  country  with 
the  book  of  the  law  to  instruct  the  people,  xvii.  7-9.  There  was  undeniably  iu 
this  respect  a  deficiency,  which  needed  to  be  supplied,  in  the  theocratifc  ordi- 
nances, the  dissemination  of  religious  knowledge  among  the  people  being  chiefly 
carried  on  by  oral  family  tradition  (comp.  §  105).  The  measures  of  Jehoshajjhat, 
however,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  narrative,  did  not  aim  at  any  permanent  insti- 
tution ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  the  view,  enterrained  by  many,  that  we  have 
in  them  the  rudiments  of  the  synagogue.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  that, 
as  soon  as  a  king  set  them  a  bad  example,  the  mass  of  the  people  relapsed  into 
the  worship  of  nature,  which  is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  sensual  inclinations  of 
mankind.  Under  Jehoshaphat  not  only  did  the  priesthood  attain  great  influence, 
but  the  powerful  prophets  Jehu  and  Eliezer  also  exercised  their  office  during  his 
reign  (5)  ;  the  Levite  Jahaziel  also  came  forward,  xx.  14,  entirely  in  the  manner 
of  a  prophet.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  was  also  externally  prosperous.  Special 
danger  threatened  the  state  from  an  attack  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other 
nations  dwelling  on  the  east.  It  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the  discord  and 
mutual  destruction  of  the  hostile  troops.  The  Koraliite  Psalms  xlvii.  and  xlviii. 
probably  refer  to  this  deliverance.  The  alliance,  however,  of  Jehoshaphat  with 
tlie  northern  kinjidom  was  a  fatal  mistake. 
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(1)  About  this  time  the  above-named  (§  170)  prophet  Shemaiah  appeared,  and 
exerted  an  active  influence  at  Jerusalem  (3  Chron.  xii.  5  ff.). 

(2)  We  find,  with  Ewald,  an  historical  germ  in  2  Chron.  xiii.,  notwithstanding 
the  exaggerated  numbers. 

(3)  Azariah  is  also  intended,  3  Chron.  xv.  18,  where  a  prophet  Oded  appears 
only  through  a  textual  error. 

(4)  In  2  Chron.  xix.  8-11,  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to  have  set  up  a  supreme  court 
at  Jerusalem.  Its  organization  corresponds  with  the  injunction,  Deut.  xvii.  8 
sqq.  It  was  composed  of  Levites,  priests,  and  heads  of  tribes,  over  whom  were 
placed,  according  to  ver.  10,  the  High  priest  and  a  secular  judge,  and  it  was 
instituted  to  give  judgment  p'nTri)  in  all  difficult  cases  which  should  be  brought 
before  it  by  the  local  courts.  The  president  of  this  court  was  appointed  accord- 
ing to  the  distinction  between  "  matters  of  the  Lord"  and  "  matters  of  the  king." 
It  is  not  stated  what  cases  belonged  to  the  one  and  what  to  the  other. 

(5)  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  (2  Chron.  xix.  2),  already  mentioned  (§  172)  among 
the  prophets  who  remonstrated  in  the  northern  kingdom,  and  Eliezer  (xx.  07) 
both  sternly  condemned  the  alliance  into  which  Jehoshaphat  entered  with  the 
kings  of  Israel. 

§180. 

Jehoram  to  Jotham. 

Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of  the  worst  kings  of  Judah  (1),  was  mar- 
ried to  Athaliah,  a  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Under  her  influence,  he  became 
a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Phoenician  idolatry,  2  Chron.  xxi.  11  sq.,  2  Kings  viii. 
18,  now  openly  practised  in  Jerusalem,  where  a  temple  of  Baal  was  erected  ;  see 
xi.  18.  His  reign  was  also  unfortunate  externally.  Edom  fought  for  and  gained 
its  independence  (comp.  Jo.  iii.  19),  and  became  from  this  time,  by  reason  of  its 
mortal  hatred  toward  its  kindred  nation,  a  most  dangerous  neighbor  (comp.  Amos 
i.  11  sq.).  The  Philistines  and  Arabians  made  incursions  into  the  country,  and 
withdrew  with  considerable  spoil  (comp.  Jo.  iii.  4  ssq.).  In  consequence  of  this 
invasion,  many  Jews  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  Joel  iii.  3,  6,  Amos  i.  6,  and  thus  be- 
gan about  this  time  (between  890  and  880)  the  captiviti/  of  Israel  (2).  Jehoahaz  or  (as 
he  is  also  called)  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Jehoram,  after  a  reign  of  scarcely  one  year, 
was  slain  along  with  the  whole  house  of  Ahab,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  he 
was  paying  to  his  royal  relatives  in  Israel  (comp.  §  174).  The  daughter  of  Jezebel, 
who  was  worthy  of  her  mother,  now  ruled  absolutely  at  Jerusalem.  The  males 
of  David's  race  were  at  this  time  grievously  diminished,  Jehoram  having  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  2-4)  slain  his  six  brethren,  and  himself  lost  all  his  sons  except  the  youngest 
at  the  incursion  of  the  Arabians  (xxi.  17,  xxii.  1)  ;  see  above.  Finally,  Athaliah  ut- 
terly extirpated  the  male  descendants  of  the  royal  race,  with  the  exception  of 
Joash,  a  young  son  of  Ahaziah,  who  was  saved  from  the  fury  of  his  grandmother 
by  his  aunt,  the  wife  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada.  This  child,  the  last  scion  of 
the  house  of  David,  was  concealed  six  years  in  the  temple  ;  and  it  now  became 
evident  how  powerful  the  2)7'iesthood  had  grown  under  Jehoshaphat,  the  deliver- 
ance of  Judah  being  effected  not  by  prophets  but  by  priests.  In  a  cautiously 
planned  and  speedily  executed  insurrection,  Athaliah  was  slain  and  Joash  raised 
to  the  throne,  upon  which  a  renewal  of  the  theocratic  covenant  and  the  extir- 
pation of  the  worship  of  Baal  took  place,  2  Kings  xi.,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  (873  B.C.) 
(3).     The  guardianship  of  the  young  king  was  undertaken  by  Jehoiada  ;  and  it  is 
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to  the  period  immediately  following  (about  870  B.C.)  that  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Joel  must,  on  internal  grounds,  be  attributed.  It  was  a  period  during  which  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  flourished,  and  the  prophets  were  held  in  so  high  respect, 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grievous  visitation,  priests  and  people  united,  at  the 
word  of  a  prophet,  in  holding  a  solemn  fast  in  the  temple  (4).  The  aspect  of  af- 
fairs was,  however,  entirely  changed  during  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Joash, 
after  the  death  of  Jehoiada.  Idolatry,  through  the  influence  of  the  nobles,  again 
got  the  upper  hand  ;  the  zealous  expostulations  of  the  prophets  were  unheeded  ; 
and  one  of  them  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  was  stoned  by  the  king's  command 
(5).  After  a  very  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Syrians,  Joash  fell  a  victim  to  a 
conspiracy  (838  B.C.).  A  similar  fate  was  experienced  by  his  son  Amaziah, 
after  a  reign  at  first  prosperous,  especially  in  his  war  against  the  E<lomites,  but 
rendered  during  its  further  progress  most  unfortunate  by  his  fatal  contest  against 
Jehoash,  king  of  Samaria  (§  175).  In  the  latter  conflict,  Jerusalem  itself  was 
again  conquered  and  plundered,  2  Kings  xiv.  8-14  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  17  sqq.  (6). 
Usziah,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  and  once  in  Chronicles  called  Asariah, 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  time  of  great  disorder.  But  from  this  time  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  attained,  during  the  sixty-eight  years  which  comprise  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah  and  his  son  Jotham,  a  degree  of  power  such  as  it  had  not  possessed  since 
the  disruption  ;  while  the  sister  kingdom  enjoyed  under  Jeroboam  II.  but  a  short 
period  of  prosperity  (§  175).  On  the  south,  Edom  was  subdued,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  again  extended  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  ;  in  the  west,  the  Philistines 
were  compelled  to  submit  ;  on  the  east,  the  Moabitcs  and  Ammonites  became 
tributaries  to  Judah  instead  of  the  northern  kingdom.  A  powerful  military  force 
was  raised,  the  country  defended  by  fortresses,  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
itself  were  strengthened,  and  trade  and  agriculture  flourished  (7)..  Still,  notwith- 
standing the  general  adherence  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  to  the  theocratic  ordinances, 
2  Kings  XV.  3,  34,  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people  was  not  satis- 
factory. Luxury,  pride^  and  oppression  of  the  poor  increased  together  with  power 
and  riches,  while  heathen  superstitions  and  other  foreign  customs  were  at  the 
same  time  disseminated.  See  the  characteristics  of  the  times  described,  Isa.  ii. 
5-8,  16  sqq.,  v.  18-23.  Idolatry,  too,  probably  of  the  same  kind  as  the  image- 
worship  at  Bethel,  was  tolerated,  if  not  at  Jerusalem,  in  other  parts  of  the  land, 
— at  Beer-sheba,  Amos  v.  5,  viii.  14  ;  and  Lachish,  Mic.  i.  13  (according  to  the 
probable  meaning  of  this  passage).  Hence  Isaiah,  in  spite  of  the  scofi^ers  in  high 
places  (v.  19  sqq.),  announced  in  the  days  of  Jotham  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord  upon  all  who  were  proud  and  lofty,  that  they  might  be  brought  low,  ii.  13. 
The  judgment  already  in  process  of  infliction  upon  the  northern  kingdom  was 
now  to  overtake  Judah  also  (see  especially  vi.  9-13)  ;  but  here,  where  all  was  not 
as  yet  corrupt,  it  was  to  be  accomplished  by  slower  degrees  (8). 

(1)  Jehoram  seems  to  have  entered  upon  the  government  while  his  father  was 
still  living.  At  least  the  difficulties  here  presented  by  the  chronological  state- 
ments are  most  easily  obviated  by  admitting  his  association  with  his  father  in  the 
government.  See  Schlier,  Die  Kdnige  in  Israel,  p.  121  sq.  and  124,  who,  however, 
reads  too  much  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  4  when  he  even  makes  Jehoram  take  his  royal 
father  into  custody. 

(2)  The  Jews  dispersed   in  the  heathen  world  are,  as  is  well  known,  called 
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nVu  (Ezek.  i.  1,  iii.  11,  etc.  ;  LXX  alx^nhoala),  for  which  the  Hellenism  dtaan-opa 
subsequently  stands. 

(3)  The  overthrow  of  Athaliah  and  the  elevation  of  Joash  to  the  throne  were, 
according  to  2  Chron.  xxiii.  1-11,  effected  by  Jehoiada,  througli  the  assistance 
especially  of  the  division  of  Levites  employed  in  guarding  the  temple  ;  while  the 
narrative  2  Kings  xi.  4-12  makes  the  royal  body-guard  his  agents.  On  the  harmo- 
nizing of  the  two  statements,  see  Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings,  i.  p.  438. 
The  extreme  brevity  of  the  narratives  in  the  Books  of  Kings  is  also  exemplified  by 
the  notice  of  the  appointment  of  Levitical  guards  to  prevent  any  further  desecra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  house  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  18  sq.,  comp.  with  2  Kings  xi.  18). 

(4)  The  contrition  shown  by  the  people  awakens  the  prophetic  hope  that 
the  final  and  already  approaching  judgment,  denounced  upon  Judah,  may  be 
turned  against  the  heathen,  and  the  return  of  those  members  of  the  covenant  peo- 
ple already  in  dispersion,  and  their  perfection  as  a  spiritual  church,  be  thus  brought 
to  pass.  From  the  lively  interest  in  the  temple  worship  which  characterizes  this 
prophet,  Ewald  (Prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  i.  p.  153)  thinks  he  was  himself  a  priest 
at  Jerusalem.  Further  evidence  for  tlie  date  given  above  w^ill  be  found  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  [The  opinions  are  at  present  again  very  much 
divided,  since  many  maintain  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  Book  of  Joel  ;  so  espe- 
cially Merx,  Die  Prophetic  cles  Joelund  ihre  Ausleger,  1879.] 

(5)  The  first  example  of  the  martyrdom  of  a  prophet  narrated  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

(6)  Two  anonymous  prophets  are  mentioned  under  Amaziah,  2  Chron.  xxv.,  one 
of  whom  forbids  the  king  to  use  the  mercenary  soldiers  hired  by  him  from  the 
northern  kingdom  against  Edom,  while  the  other  rel)ukes  him  for  introducing  the 
idols  of  Edom,  and  is  on  this  account  dismissed  with  threats. 

(7)  Uzziah  was,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  under  the  influence  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  5)  ;  but  the  encroachment  w^hich  he  subsequently  at- 
tempted upon  the  privileges  of  the  priests,  by  presuming,  ver.  16  sq.,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  law,  Num.  xviii.  7,  to  burn  incense  in  the  sanctuary,  manifests  the  ef- 
fort made  to  procure  for  the  kingly  office  in  Judah  a  position  similar  to  that  which, 
by  its  assumption  of  the  priesthood,  it  occupied  in  the  northern  kingdom. 

(8)  In  all  that  has  preceded  we  meet  with  no  prophetic  agency  in  Judah  which 
can  be  compared  to  the  evidently  more  authoritative  action  of  the  prophets  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  The  appearance  of  Isaiah  constitutes  indeed  an  epoch  ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  his  times,  we  must  direct  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  a  new  element  in  the  development  of  prophotism.  For  with  Joel, 
or  with  Obadiah, — if  the  latter  is  to  be  dated  as  early  as  Jehoram.  that  is,  m  the 
first  decade  of  the  9th  century  before  Christ, — propltetic  authorship  m  the  stricter 
sense,  or  the  composition  of  t\\Q  prophetic  hooks,  begins.  Earlier  prophets  had  also 
uttered  predictions  which  had  been  written  down  in  the  historical  books  compos- 
ed by  prophets.  The  foundations  of  prophetic  eschatology  had  already  been  giv- 
en in  a  general  manner  in  the  older  testimonies  of  revelation.  Still  the  gaze  of  the 
earlier  prophets  was  fixed  more  on  the  present  than  the  future  of  the  divine 
kingdom  ;  and  their  words  of  exhortation,  menace,  or  promise  were  always 
directed  to  an  immediate  and  practical  purpose.  Now,  however,  when  that 
movement  of  the  nations  was  approaching  by  which  Israel  was  to  be  drawn  into 
the  contests  of  the  heathen  world  and  punished  for  its  apostasy,  when  the  pro- 
phetic consciousness  was  awakening  to  the  perception,  first  with  respect  to  the 
northern  kingdom,  but  soon  afterward  with  respect  to  Judah  also,  that  the 
Divine  counsels  of  redemption  could  not  be  accomplished  during  the  present  gen- 
eration, but  that  the  present  form  of  the  theocracy  must,  on  tlie  contrary,  be  de- 
stroyed, so  that,  after  the  execution  of  a  judicial  sifting  of  the  people,  the  redeem- 
ed church  of  the  future  for  which  the  nation  is  destined  miglit  arise, — the  pro- 
phetic word  attained  a  significance  extending  far  beyond  the  present.  Misunder- 
stood and  despised  for  the  most  part  by  contemporaries  who  were  lulled  into  vain 
dreams  by  the  flattering  predictions  of  false  prophets,  it  was  by  its  historical  ful- 
filment to  accredit  to  coming  generations  the  living  God  in  His  power,  righteous- 
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iiess,  and  faithfulness,  and  was  till  then  to  serve  as  a  light  to  the  pious,  by  the 
help  of  which  tliey  might,  during  the  obscurity  of  the  approaching  seasons  of  judg- 
ment, be  enlightened  concerning  the  ways  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  this  pur- 
pose, however,  it  was  necessary  tliat  the  word  of  prophecy  should  be  faithfully 
handed  down,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  committing  it  to  writing.  This  is 
frequently  referred  by  the  prophets  to  the  direct  command  of  God  (Isa.  viii.  1, 
Hab.  ii.  2  sq.,  Jer.  xxxvi.  2)  ;  and  the  purpose  for  which  sucii  records  were  made, 
namely,  to  guarantee  to  the  coming  generation  the  veracity  of  the  Divine  word, 
is  expressly  declared  (Isa.  xxx.  8,  Jer.  xxx.  2,  comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  16).  In  some 
cases  the  writing  of  a  prediction  was  directly  connected  with  its  oral  announce- 
ment, as  a  confirmation  of  the  latter;  in  which  case  it  may  sometimes  have  suf- 
ficed to  write  down,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  the  few  leading  words  in  whicii 
its  essence  was  comprised  (viii.  1  sq.;  perhaps  xxx.  8  is  also  an  example).  In 
general,  however,  the  literary  work  was  carried  on  independently  of  the  oral 
ministration  ;  and  certain  prophets,  as  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  probably  did  not  till 
toward  the  close  of  their  career  work  up  into  a  systematically  arranged  and  com- 
pleted whole  the  essential  matter  of  the  predictions  uttered  by  them  at  different 
times,  and  thus  bequeath  to  posterity  a  general  representation  of  tlieir  prophetic 
agency.  From  the  passages  in  which  older  and  no  longer  extant  predictions  are 
referred  to,  as  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  propiietic  no  less  than  the 
historical  books  have  been  incompletely  transmitted  to  us.  Mic.  iv.  1-4  seems 
derived  from  an  older  source  ;  and  the  prophecy  concerning  Moab,  Isa.  xv.  sq., 
is  expressly  stated  to  be  a  summary  of  former  Divine  predictions.  The  traces, 
however,  of  such  older  acd  now  lost  portions  are  by  no  means  so  abundant  as 
Ewald  {Prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  ii.  p.  102)  assumes.  Comp.  on  certain  supposed 
references  to  earlier  prophecies,  the  article  "  Prophetenthum  des  A.  T. "  p.  225. 
Finally,  the  assertion  of  Ewald,  that  our  present  collection  of  prophetic  books  is 
small  wiien  compared  with  the  actual  extent  of  prophetic  literature,  and  only  re- 
sembles the  few  remaining  scions  of  some  once  numerous  race,  is  certainly  based 
upon  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  chief  evidence  against  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah — that  llhrorum  sacroruni  interpres  atque  vindex,  as  Kiiper 
aptly  designates  him— in  which  these  traces  of  lost  prophetical  books  iire  chiefly 
said  to  be  found,  the  older  matter  is  derived  from  prophetic  books  still  preserved 
to  us. — In  these  remarks,  one  important  peculiarity  of  the  prophetic  writings  has 
been  already  alluded  to,  viz.  the  connection  existing  between  the  books, — the  more 
recent  prophets  frequently  appealing  for  confirmation  of  their  own  statements  to 
the  utterances  of  their  predecessors,  which  they  appropriate  and  enlarge  upon. 
Thus,  to  cite  only  two  examples,  Amos,  when  foretelling  judgments  against  the 
lieathen  nations,  ch.  i.  2,  begins  with  the  words  of  Joel  in.  10,  and  the  later 
Micah  with  the  closing  words  of  the  earlier  (1  Kings  xxii.  28).  In  almost  all  the 
prophets,  references  or  allusions  to  earlier  prophetic  works  may  be  pointed  out, 
such  references  being  comparatively  most  frequent  in  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah. 
This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  connection  existing  between  the  prophetic  and 
historical  writings,  constitutes  the  aKpifii/i;  iha(hx>'i,  whicli  Josephus,  c.  Ap.  i.  8, 
ascribes  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  They  hereby  testify  to  the  oneness  of 
spirit  existing  in  them,  to  the  oneness  of  the  Divine  word  proclaimed  by  them 
and  maintained  during  the  greatest  outward  changes,  and  to  the  continued 
validity  of  their  yet  unfulfilled  predictions. 
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SECOND   PERIOD. 
FROM   AHAZ    TO   JOSIAH    (741-G39    B.C.). 

§181. 
Ahaz  and  Ilezekiah. 

The  first  blow  fell  upon  the  kingdom  xmder  the  weak  and  idolatrous  Ahaz,  in 
the  war  undertaken  against  Judah  by  Rezin  and  Pekah,  the  confederate  kings  of 
Damascus  and  Samaria  (1).  The  war  broke  out  under  Jotham,  but  seems  to  have 
been  at  first  unaccompanied  by  important  results.  In  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  however, 
Judah  experienced  a  series  of  misfortunes.  In  the  north,  the  Jewish  forces  were 
annihilated  by  Pekah  in  a  terrible  battle  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  5  sq.)  ;  in  the  south, 
the  seaport  of  Elath  was  taken  by  Rezin  (2  Kings  xvi.  C),  and  the  Edomites  threw 
off  the  yoke,  their  hosts  invading  Judah  on  the  south,  as  those  of  the  Philistines 
tad  on  the  west  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  17  sq.).  (Hence  we  find,  in  the  period  to  which 
Isa.  viii.  refers,  nothing  about  the  militia  and  other  warlike  preparations  with 
which  Uzziah  and  Jotham  had  protected  the  land.)  Nothing  was  left  to  the 
allies  but  to  conquer  Jerusalem  and  dethrone  the  house  of  David.  Then,  when 
the  heart  of  Ahaz  and  the  heart  of  his  people  were,  according  to  the  well-known 
passage  in  Isa.  vii.,  moved  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  by  the  wind,  the 
help  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  offered  him  in  vain  by  Isaiah.  Incredulously  and 
hypocritically  were  the  prophet's  words  rejected,  for  Ahaz  had  already  betaken 
liimself  for  aid  to  the  Assyrian  conqueror  Tiglath-pileser.  This  (as  we  have  seen, 
§  176)  was  indeed  afforded  ;  but  Ahaz  became  what  he  had  declared  himself  to 
be  (2  Kings  xvi.  7),  the  servant  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  the  jDeople  now 
came  unde**  the  Assyrian  rod  (Isa.  x.  24,  27).  Under  Ahaz  the  worship)  of  idols  was 
openly  practised  in  Jerusalem  itself  (2  Kings  xvi.  3  sq.  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  2  sqq. 
23  ;  comp.  also  Mic.  i.  13,  vi.  16)  (2).  Better  things  were  to  be  expected  of  the 
pious  and  powerful  Ilezekiah  (725-696)  (3),  under  whom  Isaiah  zealously  labored, 
and  who  also  humbly  received  the  testimony  given  at  Jerusalem  by  the  prophet 
Micah,  the  plain  man  from  the  country;  comp.  the  narrative  Jer.  xxvi.  18  sq.  (4). 
But  an  inward  change  was  not  to  be  effected  among  the  people  by  a  merely  ex- 
ternal reformation  of  religion,  and  the  worship  of  idols  was  only  exchanged  for 
a  barren  zeal  for  rites  and  sacrifices  ;  comp.  Isa.  i.  10  sqq.  (5),  xxix.  13,  Mic.  vi.  6. 
Moral  corruption  was  especially  rife  among  the  upper  classes  of  the  theocracy,  as 
is  shown  in  the  rebukes  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  nobles,  the  tyrannical  admin- 
istration of  justice,  the  mercenary  services  of  the  priests  and  false  prophets  and 
the  servile  demagogism  of  the  latter,  by  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah  ;  comp.  the 
passages,  Mic.  ii.  11,  ch.  iii.,  Isa.  i.  15  sqq.,  ix.  14  sq.,  xxviii.  7  sq.,  xxix.  20  sq., 
etc.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  severe  words  addressed  to  Shebna,  the  chief 
minister  of  Hezekiah.  The  violent  party  of  the  nobles  in  Jerusalem,  who  con- 
tinued the  unfortunate  policy  of  Ahaz,  though  in  an  opposite  direction,  was  most 
pernicious  to  the  state.  Instead  of  patiently  submitting,  as  Isaiah  called  upon 
them  to  do  (comp.  x.  24,  27,  xxx.  15  sqq.,  etc.),  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  as  a  just 
punishment,  and  expecting  in  faith  the  help  of   God,  this  party  was   continually 
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plotting  to  revolt  from  Assyria,  and  urging  the  king  to  ally  himself  with  the  Egyj)- 
tiaii  kiitgdoms,  one  of  whieli  (as  appears  from  Isa.  xxx.  4)  had  Tanis  for  its  capital, 
and  appears  to  have  extended  over  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt ;  while  the  other, 
consisting  of  Upper  Egypt,  was  under  the  Cushite  conqueror  Tirhakah  (the  Tara- 
kos  of  the  Greeks)  ;  2  Kings  xix.  9,  comp.  Isa.  xviii.  (6),  At  this  period,  it  was 
to  Egypt  and  Cash  that  the  lesser  states  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
generally  looked  for  assistance  against  the  Assyrian  power,  which  was  gradually 
pressing  farther  and  farther  westward  (see  the  passage  indicative  of  this,  Isa.  xx. 
5)  (7).  The  decided  revolt,  however,  of  Hezekiah  from  Assyria  probably  took 
place  not  in  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  (8),  but  at  the  time  when  Sennacherib,  im- 
mediately after  his  accession,  was  engaged  in  campaigns  against  Babylon  and 
Media  (9).  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  however  (10),  we  find  Sennacherib 
resuming  the  project  of  his  father  (Sargon)  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  on 
this  occasion  designing  to  punish  Judah  also  for  its  disloyalty.  When,  on  its 
march  toward  Egypt,  the  Assyrian  army  invaded  and  devastated  Judah,  taking 
fortress  after  fortress,  Hezekiah  sent  ambassadors  to  Sennacherib  to  sue  for  peace, 
offering  to  piiy  all  that  should  be  demanded  of  him.  Sennacherib  appears  to  have 
been  pacified,  and  to  have  imposed  upon  Hezekiah  the  enormous  tribute  of  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold  (3  Kmgs  xviii.  13  sqq.).  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  threatenings  of  Isa.  xxii.  1-14  must  be  referred  to  this  period, 
when  danger  was  apparently  averted  by  this  payment,  and  Jerusalem  had  given 
itself  up  to  frivolity  and  rejoicing  (11).  Sennacherib,  however,  having  received 
the  money,  broke  his  engagement  (xxxiii.  7  refers  to  this  faithlessness  of  the  As- 
syrian king),  and  now  sent  his  general  Tartan,  with  two  other  high  officials  and 
a  portion  of  his  army,  from  Lachish  to  Jerusalem,  to  demand,  with  insolent  con- 
tempt both  for  Hezekiah  and  the  God  of  Israel,  the  surrender  of  the  capital  also, 
on  which  occasion  he  openly  announced  his  intention  of  carrying  away  the  Jew- 
ish people  (ch.  xxxvi.  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  17  sqq.).  In  this  desperate  condition  (12), 
Hezekiah  knew  of  no  other  refuge  than  that  of  prayer  ;  and  the  prophet  now  an- 
nounced an  approaching  act  of  Divine  deliverance,  in  answer  to  the  scornful  de- 
fiance of  the  living  God  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  conqueror.  It  took  place,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  on  the  very  night  before  Sennacherib  advanced 
to  attack  the  city.  This  event  probably  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
Isa.  xxxvi.  sq.,  2  Kings  xviii.  sq.,  2  Chron.  xxxii. ,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
effected  by  a  pestilence  (so  Josephus  ;  comp.  also  the  narrative  2  Sam.  xxiv.  10) 
(13).  Psalms  xlvi.  and  Ixxv.  apparently  refer  to  this  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  (14). 
A  description  of  this  occurrence  is  given  from  an  Egyptian  standpoint  in  Herodo- 
tus, ii.  141.  The  deliverance  is  there  represented  as  the  result  of  the  prayer  of 
Sethon,  the  priest-king  of  Egypt,  when  reduced  to  utter  despair  by  Sennacherib's 
attack.  A  host  of  field-mice,  he  tells  us,  spread  themselves  by  night  over  the 
Assyrian  army,  and  gnawed  the  quivers  and  bows,  and  the  straps  of  the  shields, 
so  that  on  the  following  day  the  now  defenceless  array  took  to  flight,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  men  jierished.  The  mouse  being  the  well-known  symbol  of  destruc- 
tion and  especially  of  pestilence  (comp.  1  Sam.  vi.  4^,  the  story  may  have  arisen 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  this  symbol.  Herodotus  further  tells  us  that  there 
was  in  the  temple  of  IIepha3stos  a  stone  image  of  Sethon  with  a  mouse  in  his  hand 
(15).     The  Assyrian  power  was  now  so  weakened,  that   though  Manasseh,  the 
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successor  of  Hezekiah,  was  made  to  feel  it  (probably  under  Esar-haddon),  yet  it 
no  longer  menaced  Judah  with  any  lasting  injury.  In  its  place,  however,  ap- 
peared, as  Isaiah  had,  on  the  occasion  narrated  3  Kings  xx.  12  sqq.,  Isa.  xxxix., 
foretold  (16),  the  already  rising  Chaldee-Babyloniaa  power,  which  accomplished 
the  judgment  of  God  against  Judah, — a  Babylonian  cajjtivity  having  been  pre- 
dicted against  this  nation  by  Micah  also. 

(1)  Tliis  war,  opening  as  it  does  a  new  epoch,  was  briefly  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  nortliern  kingdom  (§  176),  but  must  be  now  somewhat  more  particu- 
larly described.  IMuch  has  been  written  concerning  it  ;  see  especially  an  article 
by  Caspari  on  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  in  the  "  Uuiv.-Programm"  of  Chris- 
titmia,  1844,  with  the  conclusions  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  entirely  agree  ; 
also  Movers  {Kritische  Untersuclinngen  iiher  die  Chronik,  1834,  pp.  144-155),  wlio 
incorrectly  applies  Isa.  i.  to  this  period.  The  question  is  how  to  combine  the 
different  notices  in  3  Kings  xvi.  5  sqq.  and  3  Chron.  xxviii.  5  sqq.,  to  which  must 
be  added  Isa.  vii. 

(3)  The  priests  themselves  seem  to  have  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  king  in  this 
matter  ;  comp.  3  Kings  xvi.  10,  and  what  Bertheau  remarks  on  3  Chron.  xix.  34  : 
"  the  Levites  were  more  upright  in  heart  to  sanctify  themselves  than  the  priests." 
The  priests  had  perhaps  had  a  greater  share  in  the  introduction  of  the  idolatrous 
worship  by  Ahaz,  and  therefore  entered  more  slowly  into  the  views  of  Hezekiah. 

(3)  [Comp.  the  art.  "  Hiskia"  revised  by  Delitzsch,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Herzog,  and 
Kleinert's  art.  "  Hiskia"  in  Riehm.]  The  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  twenty- 
nine  years'  reign  of  Hezekiah  (in'pjn  or  li^^pIH',  abbreviated  ^'pin  or  n'pin\ 
LXX  'ECfK(Gf)  are  3  Kings  xviii.-xx.;  Isa.  xxxvi.-xxxix. ;  3  Chron.  xxix.-xxxii.; 
with  which  must  be  combined  the  discourses  of  Isaiah  referring  to  this  period, 
and  the  Book  of  Micah,  Avhich  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and 
])robably  during  its  first  six  years.  Hezekiah  zealously  pursued  two  objects, — 
one,  the  elevation  of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  his  people,  by  the 
destruction  of  idolatry  and  the  restoration  of  the  theocratic  rites  ;  the  other,  tlie 
re-establishment  of  the  independence  of  his  kingdom,  by  shaking  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke.  The  former,  viz.  the  reformation  he  effected,  is  mentioned  in  only  a 
summary  manner  in  3  Kings  xviii.  4,  while  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  circum- 
stantially described  3  Chron.  xxix.  sqq.  According  to  the  latter,  Hezekiah,  so 
early  as  in  the  first  month  ot  tlie  new  year  beginning  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  (so  xxix.  8  is  to  be  understood  ;  see  Bertheau  iji  he.  and  Caspari,  Beitr.  zur 
Einl.  in  das  Biich  Jcmja,  p.  Ill),  had  the  temple  purified  by  priests  and  Le- 
vites, and  then  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  made  by  Moses  (§  30),  to 
which  the  people  had  burned  incense,  3  Kings  xviii.  4.  The  worship  of  Jehovah 
was  restored  by  solemn  sacrifices,  by  means  of  which  atonement  was  first  made 
for  the  people,  and  then  praise-  and  thank-offerings  were  offered  to  God  by  the 
reconciled  people.  A  great  Passover  was,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxx.,  afterward 
held,  to  which  not  only  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  also  all  the 
members  of  the  other  tribes  still  dwelling  in  Palestine  were  invited,  though  but 
few  availed  themselves  of  the  opportiuiity.  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
festival,  the  idolatrous  altars  in  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  ;  and  after  it,  all  who 
had  taken  part  in  its  celebration  proceeded  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry 
tliroughout  the  country.  On  the  probable  date  of  the  above  Passover,  see  §  177  ; 
for  the  different  views,  see  the  article  in  Herzog's  Jieal-Encf/klop.  vi.  p.  153.  In 
whatever  year,  however,  this  Passover  may  have  been  held,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
numerous  intimations  in  Micah  and  Isaiah  (see  them  as  collected  in  Caspari,  id.  p. 
56  sq.),  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  Hezekiah  the  worship  of  idols  must  have  been 
still  widely  disseminated  in  Judah.  Subsequently,  too,  though  no  heatlien  nor 
any  kind  of  anti-theocratic  worship  was  any  longer  tolerated,  it  was  apparently 
as  impossible  as  in  former  reformations  to  enforce  a  total  extirpation  of  idolatry  ; 
and  we  find  also,  from  3  Kings  xxiii.  13,  that  neither  was  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  ancient  high  places  effected.      [Against  Welliiausen's  position  (i.  p.  3C), 
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that  the  attempt  of  Hezekiah  to  destroy  the  other  sanctuaries  which  existed  alono- 
with  the  temple  liad  no  result,  and  therefore  admits  of  question,  comp.  Is.  xxxvi. 
7.  For  the  assertion  that  "  it  is  certain  that  tlie  prophet  Isaiah  did  not  labor  to 
set  aside  the  high  places,"  he  has  no  better  proof  than  Is.  xxx.  22,  "  ye  shall  detile 
also  the  covering  of  your  graven  images  of  silver  and  the  ornament  of  your  molten 
images  of  gold  .  .  .  'Get  ye  hence,'  will  ye  say  thereto,"  on  which  he  rests 
the  conclusion  :  "if  he  hopes  therefore  that  Jehovah's  places  of  worship  will  be 
cleansed  of  superstitious  stuff,  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  propose  to  destroy 
them."]  We  are  further  told,  2  Chron.  xxxi.,  of  the  provision  made  by  Hezekiah 
for  the  establishment  of  the  restored  rites  of  worship,  and  especially  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  priests  and  Levites.  Further  particulars  concerning  this  matter, 
and  other  notices  referring  to  the  priests  and  Levites  of  Hezekiah's  times,  will  be 
found  in  the  article  "  Leviten  und  Priester"  in  'Rerzog'^  Real-Encyhlop.  viii.  p. 
356  sq. 

(4)  See  the  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Caspari,  Ueher  Miclia  den  Morasthiten, 
p.  50.     The  occurrence  must  have  taken  place  in  the  earlier  years  of  Hezekiah. 

(5)  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  preface  to  Isaiah,  ch.  i.,  was  written  not  in 
the  reign  of  Uzziah  or  Jotham,  but  in  that  of  Hezekiah,  i.  7,  which  it  would  be 
unnatural  to  regard  as  a  prediction,  being  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  former  reigns, 
or  to  that  of  Ahaz,  to  whose  times  i.  10  sqq.  has  also  no  application. 

(6)  It  is  probable  that  this  policy  was  secretly  pursued  by  the  court  at  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  Ver.  15  of  Isa.  xx.,  which  certainly 
belongs  to  this  earlier  period,  may  allude  to  this  fact. 

(7)  See  the  full  discussion  of  the  political  relations  of  the  times  in  Movers, 
Phdnicier,  ii.  1,  p.  398  sqq.  [Also  Ranke,  Weltgeschichte,  i.  p.  1)2  sq.,  and  Strachey, 
Jewish  History  and  Politics  in  the  I'imes  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib^  London,  1874.] 

(8)  This  cannot  be  admitted,  because  it  would  be  incomprehensible  that  Shal- 
maneser,  when  destroying  the  northern  kingdom,  sh(mld  have  spared  Judah,  if  it 
also  had  broken  faith  with  him.  The  expeditions  of  Shalmaneser  [and  his  suc- 
cessor Sargon]  against  Samaria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  may  certainly  have 
affected  Judah  ;  but  of  an  Assyrian  attack  of  Judea  at  this  period  Ave  hear  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

(9)  On  tlie  former,  see  Brandis,  Ueler  denhistorisclien  Geicinnausdcr  Entziffcrung 
der  assyrischen  Inschriften,  p.  44  sqq. 

(10)  According  to  the  usual  chronology,  712  or  711  ;  according  to  Brandis, 
700;  according  to  Movers,  even  691  B.C.  [The  usual  reckoning  which  rests  on 
the  biblical  statement  that  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  occurred  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxvi.  1)  cannot  well  be  coiTcct,  since  Sennacherib  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  705,  and  after  Sargon's  reign  of  sixteen  years,  who  became 
king  about  722.  Comp.  the  art.  "Hiskia"  in  Herzog,  2d.  ed.  and  especially 
Schrader,  art.  "  Sanherib"  in  Riehm  ;  on  Sennacherib's  account  of  his  undertaking 
against  Jerusalem,  see  Buddensieg,  Die  assyr.  Ausgrahungen  und  das  A.  Testament, 
p.  60  sqq.], 

(11)  Caspari,  Beitrdge,  p.  153  sq.,  places  this  passage  somewhat  earlier.  It  has 
in  fact  been  assigned  to  every  possible  place.  Isa.  i.  may  also  have  been  written 
al)out  this  time.      See  further  particulars  in  the  article  quoted,  p.  153  sq. 

(12)  Hezekiah  indeed  zealously  used  every  means  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  3-6  (comp.  Isa.  xxii.  9-11,  in  which  latter  passage  the  former  ap- 
pears to  be  introductory.  See  on  this  matter  the  article  quoted,  p.  154.  But 
notwithstanding  all,  the  situation  of  Jerusalem  was,  humanly  speaking,  past  help. 
"This  day  is  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy  ;  for  the  children 
are  come  to  the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth,"  are  the  words  in 
which  Hezekiah,  Isa.  xxxvii.  3,  describes  the  anxiety  and  despairing  efforts  of 
those  days.  The  danger  was  enhanced  when  Sennacherib,  on  the  report  of  the 
approach  of  Tirhakah,  departed  with  his  army  from  Lachish  to  Libnah,  which 
was  nearer  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  now  obliged  by  prudential  reasons  to  make  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  overcome  Jerusalem,  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  rear, 
Isa.  xxxvii.  8  sqq.,  2  Kings  xix.  8  sqq. 
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(13)  Isa.  xxxvii.  36  sq.,  2  Kings  xix.  35  sq.  :  "And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went 
forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  tl>e  Assyrians  a  h\mdred  and  fourscore  and  five 
thousand  :  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead 
corpses.  So  Sennacherib  kinjr  of  Assyria  departed,  and  went  and  returned  and 
dwelt  at  Nineveh."  For  further  particulars  concerning  the  date  and  place  of  the 
Assyrian  overthrow,  see  p.  155  of  the  above  article. 

(14)  That  the  surrounding  heathen  nations  also  received,  as  Jsaiah  had  predicted, 
xviii.  7,  some  idea  of  tlie  greatness  of  the  God  of  Israel,  is  shown  by  the  notice, 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  33  :  "  Many  brought  gifts  unto  the  Lord  to  Jerusalem,  and  pres- 
ents to  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  :  so  that  he  was  rniignified  in  the  sight  of  all 
nations  from  henceforth"  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  12).  This  event  is  also  frequently 
mentioned  in  later  writings,  viz.  Tob.  i.  18,  according  to  which  Sennacherib,  when 
he  fled  from  Judah,  is  said  in  his  rage  to  have  put  many  Jews  to  death  in  Nineveh  ; 
also  1  Mace.  vii.  41  ;  2  Mace.  viii.  19  ;  3  Mace.  vi.  o. 

(15)  See,  in  illustration,  Hitzig,  Urgeschirhte  uiul  Mythohgie  der  PJiilistder,  p. 
201  sq.  It  is  also  very  probnble  that  two  different  occurrences  are,  as  Ewald 
supposes,  Mist,  of  Jsrttel,  iv.  180  sqq.,  alluded  to  in  Herodotus  and  in  the  Old 
Testament.  See  the  above  article,  p.  155.  Isa.  xxxviii.  and  2  Kings  xx.  connect 
the  account  of  Hezekiah's  mortal  illness  and  miraculous  cure  immediately 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host.  [But  the  sickness  and  the  embassy 
of  Merodach  Baladan,  which  followed  it,  appear  to  have  occurred  at  an  earlier 
period.  Comp.  Delitzsch,  art.  "  Hiskia"  in  Herzog,  ed.  2.]  We  have  no  full 
account  of  the  second  half  oj  HezekiaK's  reign  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  interest 
in  the  ancient  sacred  literature  which  Hezekiah  was  the  means  of  reviving  should 
be  mentioned  (comp.  Drechsler,  Jesaja^  ii.  2,  p.  221,  and  §  169  with  note  3).  He 
prescribed  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  public  worship,  2  Chron.  xxix.  30.  On  the 
whole,  2  Kings  xviii.  5  awards  to  this  king  the  commendation  that  "  after  him 
was  none  like  him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that  were  before  him." 

(16)  See  on  this  narrative  the  article  cited,  p.  156  sq.  [For  the  light  cast  on  this 
period  from  Assyrian  sources,  cf.  Schrader,  Keilinschriften  und  A.  T.  ;  Rawhnson, 
Monarchies^  vol.  ii.  ;  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  i.-v. — D.j 


§182. 

Manasseh  and  Amon. 

Judah  was  fast  ripening  for  judgment  under  the  two  kings  Manasseh  (696-641) 
and  Amon  (641-639),  who  systematically  set  to  work  to  overthrow  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  establish  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  idolatry.  The  conversion 
of  Manasseh,  related  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11,  seems  to  have  produced  no  decided  effect 
upon  the  people,  and  its  results  were  at  all  events  frustrated  by  Amon.  (1).  The 
heathenism  prevailing  in  Judah  had,  however,  since  the  days  of  Ahaz,  attained 
under  Assyrian  influence  a  new  character.  The  old  Canaanitish  adoration  of  Baal, 
Ashera,  and  Astarte  still,  indeed,  continued  (see  especially  2  Kings  xxi.  8,  7). 
This  was,  however,  subordinate  to  the  Assyrian  worship  of  fire  and  the  heavenly 
todies,  which  now  occupied  the  foreground.  It  is  true  that  the  Canaanitish  (or 
Phoenician)  worship  of  nature  had  also  reference  to  the  stars,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  regarded  as  depositaries  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  as  the  originators  of 
all  the  developments  and  occurrences  of  nature.  In  the  star-worship  of  Upper 
Asia,  on  the  contrary,  arising  as  it  did  from  the  Magism  which  tolerated  no  images, 
this  dunlistic  origin  is  banished,  the  stars  not  being  regarded  as  producing  and 
generating  powers,  but  only  as  the  governors  and  conductors  of  sublunary  affairs, 
— a  notion  from  which  astrology  was  developed.     It  was  probably  in  connection 
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■with  the  worship  introduced  from  Upper  Asia,  of  the  tire-gods  Adrammelecli  and 
Anammelecli  (2),  to  whom  cliildren  were  burned,  xvii.  31,  that  tlie  worship  of 
Molocli,  with  its  sacrifices  of  children,  formerly  disseminated  among  tlie  people, 
but  now  for  several  centuries  abandoned,  was  resumed  in  Judah.  Ahaz  had 
already  devoted  liimself  to  it  (xvi.  3),  and  its  chief  seat  was  the  valley  of  the  son 
of  Hinnom  at  Jerusalem  (xxiii.  10  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6  ;  Jer.  vii.  13,  and  other 
passages).  Ahaz  also  built,  according  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  12,  altars  for  the  worship  of 
"the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,"  which  were  undoubtedly  de- 
stroyed by  Hezekiah  ;  and  he  may  perhaps  have  mingled  such  worship  with  that 
of  Jehovah, — at  least  what  is  told  us  xvi.  10  sqq.  may  be  so  understood.  Under 
Manasseh,  however,  altars  for  the  worship  of  the  stars  were  erected  throughout 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  temple  itself  was  dedicated  to  this  and  to  the  service  of  Ashera 
(xxi.  5,  xxiii.  5,  11  ;  Jer.  vii.  30,  comp.  with  viii.  2,  etc.).  That  the  religious  life  of 
the  people  was,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Upper  Asian  worship,  raised  to  a  higher 
stage  of  development,  as  Vatke  e.g.  asserts,  is  an  utterly  preposterous  theory  ;  the 
effect  was  only  to  increase  the  already  existing  religious  syncretism,  which  is 
always  a  sign  of  weakness.  From  the  standjioint  of  prophecy,  the  worship  of  the 
liost  of  heaven  was  quite  as  decidedly  condemned  as  the  Canaanitish  idolatry 
(.Jer.  viii.  3  ;  Zeph.  i.  5  ;  Ezek.  viii.  15-17  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  16  ;  comp.  also  Job 
xxxi.  2G-28).  It  is  true  that  both  2)riests  and  prophets  participated  in  the  universal 
degeneration  of  religious  life  (see  Zeph.  iii.  4  ;  Jer.  ii.  8,  26  sq.)  (3)  ;  but  while 
no  trace  of  resistance  to  the  abominations  of  Manasseh  is  to  be  discovered  on  the 
part  of  the  priesthood,  there  were  at  least  prophets  who  raised  their  voices  against 
them,  2  Kings  xxi.  10,  and  were  among  the  innocent  blood  with  which  Manasseh, 
according  to  ver.  16  and  xxiv.  4,  filled  Jerusalem.  For  it  is  with  reference  to  these 
times  that  Jeremiah  says,  ch.  li.  30:  "your  own  sword  hath  devoured  your 
prophets  like  a  destroying  lion"  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  x.  3.  1).  According  to 
tradition,  Isaiah  was  also  among  the  victims  of  Manasseh.  It  was  because  the 
prophets  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood  that  no  written  prophetic  testi- 
mony of  this  date  has  come  down  to  us  (4).  It  was  "  the  sins  of  Manasseh"  (as  is 
now  the  usual  expression,  2  Kings  xxiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  and  other  passages)  which, 
unatoned  for  and  unpardoned,  fi-om  henceforth  lay  as  a  burden  upon  the  people, 
though  better  times  once  more  appeared. 

(1)  [On  the  confirmation  of  the  account  in  Chronicles  by  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, comp.  Kleinert,  art.  "  Manasse"  in  Riehm,  F.  W.  Scliultz  in  Zockler, 
i.  p.  283,  H.  Schultz,  p.  762.  But  if  the  latter  and  Reuss,  §268,  doubt  the  conver- 
sion of  Manasseh,  on  the  ground  of  passages  like  2  K.  xxiii.  26.  xxiv.  3,  Jer.  xv.  4, 
reference  may  be  made,  on  the  other  hand,  to  1  K.  xxi.  28  sq.,  where  it  is  said  that 
by  his  humbling  himself,  the  sins  of  Ahab  and  his  house  were  not  expiated,  but 
only  his  personal  punishment  was  mitigated.] 

(2)  [Comp.  tlie  articles  of  Schrader  in  Riehm.] 

(3)  According  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  besides  the  D'lDS  appointed  (ver.  5)  by  the 
kings  of  Judah,  Levitical  priests  must  also  have  participated  in  the  idolatrous 
worship  at  the  high  places.  Nay,  if  the  description  given  Ezek.  viii.  14  sqq.  is, 
as  Hitzig  supposes,  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Manasseh,  the  entire  priestiiood, 
as  represented  by  its  heads  (comp.  §  166,  note  7),  had  surrendered  itself  to 
idolatry. 
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THIKD   PEKIOD. 

FROM  JOSIAH   TO   THE   OVEIITHKOW    OF   THE   STATE    (639-588). 

§183. 

Josiah. 

This  period  opens  witb  the  last  struggle  of  the  theocratic  principle  against  the 
idolatry  and  immorality  of  the  people,  and  witli  the  last  temporary  elevation  of 
the  kingdom  under  Josiah  (1).  King  Amon  having  fallen  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy, 
the  people  arose,  slew  the  conspirators,  and  placed  Josiah,  a  child  of  eight  years 
old,  and  son  of  the  murdered  monarch,  on  the  throne.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  says  the  here  more  particular  account  of  Chronicles  (3  Chron.  xxxiv.), 
Josiah,  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  began  to  seek  after  the  God  of  David  his  father, 
and  in  his  twelfth  year  he  began  to  purge  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  idolatrous 
worship,  the  places  for  sacrificing  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  llinnom  being  then 
also  destroyed  and  profaned  (2).  The  reform  inaugurated  was  not,  however, 
thoroughly  carried  out  till  his  eighteenth  year.  For  then,  at  the  purging  and  res- 
toration of  the  temple,  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  found  the  iooh  of  the  laic,  which 
during  the  sixty  years'  public  supremacy  of  heathenism  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
The  king  was  struck  with  fear  when  he  heard  the  curses  threatened  for  apostasy, 
and  the  words  of  the  prophetess  Huldah,  to  whom  he  had  sent  to  inquire  (2  Kings 
xxii.  11  sq.).  The  most  strenuous  measures  were  now  taken  for  the  complete 
extirpation  of  idolatry,  and  extended  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  towns  of  the  Samaritan  district,  the  people  being  again  bound  to  the  covenant 
of  their  fathers,  and  a  solemn  Passover  held  (3).  Upon  tliis  finding  of  the  book 
of  the  law  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  following  hypotheses  have  been  founded  : — 
That  by  the  book  of  the  law  we  are  only  to  understand  a  portion  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  at  this  time,  Deuteronomy,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  fabricated,  and  inter- 
polated by  the  priests,  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  prophets,  in  the  interest  of  the 
reforms  now  undertaken.  This,  which  is  the  hypothesis  of  Gramberg,  P.  von 
Bohlen,  and  others,  receives  no  kind  of  support  from  the  narrative  (4),  though  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  threats  which  alarmed  the  king  were  those  contained  in 
Deuteronomy  xxviii.  But  to  affirm  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  speaks 
only  of  the  finding  of  a  portion  of  the  law,  and  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  it  existed,  should  have  been  put  aside,  is  most 
groundless  and  arbitrary.  That  the  law,  of  which  by  reason  of  the  state  of  ancient 
literature  but  few  copies  might  exist,  should  have  fallen  into  oblivion  in  the  sixty 
yearS' during  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah  had  been  abrogated  as  the  religion  of 
the  state,  is  so  little  inconceivable,  that  the  contrary  would  rather  be  a  matter  of 
astonishment  (5).  This  last  reformation,  which,  in  spite  of  the  severity  accom- 
panying it,  was  unable  to  extirpate  the  secret  worship  of  idols,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  heathen  inclinations  of  the  people,  effected  only  an  external  prevalence  of  the 
forms  of  the  legitimate  worship,  but  was  unable  to  produce  in  the  degenerate  nation 
a  real  purification  of  faith  and  morals.  It  was,  as  Jeremiah  sa3's,  iii.  20,  a  turning 
not  with  the  whole  heart,  but  feignedly, — a  sanctimonious  hypocrisy,  which  re- 
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gardcd  the  external  restoration  of  the  worship  of  God  as  sufficient.  Even  the 
ruins  of  Samaria,  testifying  as  they  did  to  the  severity  of  God's  penal  judgments, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  delusion  that  tlie  Divine  protection  was  the  more 
firmly  pledged  to  Judah,  and  thus  to  harden  tliem  in  their  carnal  security  (comp. 
e.g.  the  stern  address  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  vii.  1-15,  in  reply  to  the  boast, 
"  The  temple  of  the  Lord  is  here").  The^/'iesi!s  had  indeed,  as  previously  under 
Hezekiah  (§  181,  note  3),  offered  themselves  to  the  king  as  instruments  in  this 
reformation  ;  but  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  and  a  generally  coarse  and  profane 
disposition,  characterized  the  priesthood  in  these  days  (comp.  the  passages  Jer.  v. 
31,  vi.  13,  viii.  10,  xxiii.  11)  (6).  And  while  the  priests  were  treating  the  law 
itself  with  neglect,  nay,  incurring  the  guilt  of  grossly  violating  it  (Ezek.  xxii. 
2G),  and  falsifying  it  by  the  manner  in  which  they  interpreted  it  (.Jer.  viii.  8),  they 
boasted  of  it,  and  of  those  legal  rites  which  guaranteed  the  permanence  of  the 
state,  and  whose  continuance  could  be  secured  only  by  themselves,  for  "The  law 
cannot  perish  from  the  priest,"  xviii.  18  ;  comp.  also  vii.  4  sqq.,  viii.  11,  etc.  Still 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fact  that  such  men  as  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  were  found  m  the  priestly  order,  is  a  proof  that  a  sacred  germ  must  have 
existed  in  the  degenerate  priesthood  (see  also  Ezek.  xliv.  15).  Upon  Jeremiah 
especially,  whose  call  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (Jer.  i.  2,  xxv.  3)  was  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  appearance  of  Zephaniali  and  the  commencement  of  Josiah's 
reforms,  devolved  at  this  period  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  God  (7).  After 
the  renewal  of  the  covenant,  he  undertook,  as  appears  from  xi.  1-8,  by  earnest 
addresses,  to  make  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  cities  of  Judah  conscious 
of  the  gravity  of  the  obligation  they  had  taken  upon  themselves.  His  testimony 
now  accompanied  the  fate  of  the  people  till  the  fulfilment  of  the  inevitable  and 
approaching  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  saving,  by  his  incisive  exhortations  to 
repentance,  any  of  the  demoralized  race  who  might  still  be  willing  to  hearken. 

(1)  The  chief  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Josiah  are  2  Kings  xxii.  sq.,  and  2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  sq.,  in  combining  which  the  account  in  Chronicles  must  be  regard- 
ed as  fundamental  (as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Movers),  2  Kings  having  either 
transposed  the  records  employed,  or  ch.  xxii.  3  sq.  being  a  merely  summary  ac- 
count. 

(2)  Among  the  later  Jews,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  Vetwa,  was  the  symbol,  and 
its  name  the  name,  of  hell. 

(3)  When  it  is  said  of  this  Pasfiorcr,  2  Kings  xxiii.  22,  "  There  was  not  holden 
such  a  passover,  from  the  days  of  the  judges  that  judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  the  kings  of  Judah,"  it  is  not  implied,  as  Thenius 
thinks,  that  the  first  celebration  of  the  Passover  after  the  days  of  the  judges  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  but  only  that  a  Passover  so  solemn,  and  in  every  respect 
so  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  law,  had  not  been  held  in  all  this  interval ;  even 
that  held  under  Hezekiah  (§  181,  note  3),  e.g.,  had  not  equalled  it ;  see  Bertheau 
on  2  Chron.  xxxv.  27,  and  Keil,  Apologct.  Versucli  iller  die  Chronik,  p.  399  sq. 
Comp.  also  the  similar  passage  concerning  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Neh.  viii.  17. 
Thenius  {id.)  is  equally  incorrect  when  he  further  asserts  that  Ezekiel  is  the  first, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  only  prophet  who  mentions  the  Passover  ;  for  Isa.  xxx.  29 
must,  according  to  the  whole  context,  be  referred  to  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over. And  how  would  the  expression  in  Isa.  xxix.  1  apply,  if  only  one  annual 
festival,  viz.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  had  been  kept  at  Jerusalem  ? 

(4)  [The  position  that  Deuteronomy  was  not  merely  found,  but  was  actually 
composed  shortly  before  the  reformation  under  Josiah,  is  at  present  widely  accept- 
ed, and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  props  of  the  Reuss  and  Graf  school 
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of  criticism.  Altliough,  if  this  position  were  established,  it  would  not  prove  the 
correctness  of  that  school,  yet  the  latter  would  certainly  be  disproved  by  the  refu- 
tation of  the  former.  On  the  importance  of  this  position,  comp.  e.g.  Kayser,  "  Der 
fregenwiirtige  Stand  der  Pentateuchfrage,"  in  the  Jalirh.f.  j/rotest.  Theol.  1881,  p. 
340  sqq.,  and  Reuss  §  286].  Ewald  makes  Deuteronomy  to  have  been  written  at 
least  30-40  years  earlier  (in  Egypt),  against  which  are  the  traces  of  Deuteronomic 
laws  found  even  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  use  made  of  Deuteron- 
omy by  the  oldest  prophets  whose  books  have  come  down  to  us.  [Oq  the  contrary, 
Delitzsch  (in  'LntharfWs,  Zeitschrift.,  1881)  endeavors  to  sustain  the  view  that  the 
oratorical  and  historical  portion  of  Deuteronomy  was  composed  out  of  what  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  m  a  more  concise  form,  which  the  writer  of  Deuterono- 
my, in  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  agreement  with  Moses,  expanded  and  shaped 
in  accordance  with  his  position  and  aim,  and  that  the  legislative  portion  "is  the 
transmitted  legislation  of  the  fortieth  year,  w^iich  the  Deuteronoraist  reproduced 
in  accordance  with  the  religious  and  moral  needs  of  his  time."  In  regard  to 
the  date  of  this  process,  he  goes  no  further  than  to  say  that  Deuteronomy,  because 
referred  to  by  the  prophets  a  century  before  the  time  of  Josiah,  is  certainly 
earlier  than  Isaiah.] 

(5)  A  parallel  instance  is  afforded  by  the  non-acquaintance  with  the  Bible 
which  existed  before  the  Reformation,  not  only  among  the  ])eople,  but  also  among 
the  priests, — Luther,  e.g.,  when  a  student  at  Erfurt,  imagining  the  postils  to  con- 
tain the  Avhole  of  Holy  Scripture  :  and  this  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  in- 
numerable copies,  the  Latin  Bible  having  been  more  frequently  printed  than  any 
other  book.  Let  matters  only  be  managed  among  ourselves  for  si.xty  years  as 
many  wish,  and  we  should  see  how  much  knowledge  of  the  gospel  would  be  left 
among  the  people. 

(6)  It  was  chiefly  with  the  priests  that  Jeremiah  had  from  the  very  first  to  con- 
tend, i.  18,  and  hence,  though  himself  of  the  priestly  race,  he  was  constantly  the 
object  of  their  hatred  and  persecution  (xi.  21,  xxvi.  7  sqq.). 

(7)  A  faithful  picture  of  the  life  of  a  prophet  may  be  obtained  from  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah. 

§184. 

Profane  Ilistory  at  this  Period  (1).     Death  of  Josiah.     Jehoahaz. 

The  incursion  of  the  Scythians  into  Upper  Asia  (Herodot.  i.  104  sq.),  which 
took  place  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  seems  only  to  have  affected  the  borders  of  Judah, 
and  to  have  caused  no  lasting  danger  to  the  kingdom  itself.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  and  Jer.  iv.  27  refer  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Judah  was  involved  in  the  great  battles  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  fall 
of  Nineveh.  In  Egypt,  Psanimetichus,  who  had  strengthened  the  military  power 
of  the  kingdom,  was  succeeded  by  Necho,  who  must  have  been  the  more  inclined 
to  resume  his  father's  plans  of  conquest,  which,  as  the  account  given  Herodot.  ii. 
157  of  the  siege  of  Ashdod  shows,  were  directed  against  Upper  Asia,  inasmuch 
as  the  state  of  affairs  held  out  the  prospect  of  sharing  with  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, who  were  attacking  Nineveh,  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  falling  Assyrian 
kingdom.  Necho  appeared  with  an  army  in  Palestine  in  009,  but  with  an  express 
declaration  that  he  was  waging  war  with  Assyria  only  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21).  Of 
course  he  desired  not  to  be  attacked  in  the  rear  on  his  march  to  the  Euphrates. 
Josiah,  however,  was  unwilling  that  Egyptian  supremacy  should  be  established 
in  Hither  Asia,  and,  advancing  against  Necho,  sought  to  obstruct  his  march.  A 
battle  was  fought  between  them  at  Megiddo,  on  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (comp.  Hero- 
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dot.  ii.  159);  the  Jewish  army  was  defeated,  and  Josiali,  mortally  wounded,  died 
soon  after  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29  ;  2  Ciiron.  xxxv.  20-25)  (2).  With  him 
fell  the  last  hope  of  the  sinking  state,  on  which  account  the  mourning  for  Josiah 
became  a  proverb  for  the  heaviest  affliction  (comp.  Zech.  xii.  11).  Necho  did  not, 
it  seems,  at  once  follow  up  his  victory  over  Judah,  but  hastened  to  the  Euphrates. 
Meantime  Jehoahaz  (in  Jer.  xxii.  11  called  Shallum),  a  younger  son  of  Josiah,  was 
raised  by  the  popular  choice  to  the  throne,  upon  which  Elialim,  the  elder  son,  gave 
lumself  up  to  Necho.  Jehoahaz  was,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  summoned 
to  the  Egyptian  camp  at  Riblah,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  there 
imprisoned,  while  Eliakira  was  set  up  in  his  stead  as  an  Egyptian  vassal  king,  by 
the  name  of  Jchoiakim.  Jehoahaz  was  afterward  removed  to  Egypt,  where  he 
died  (3  Chron.  xxxvi.  1-4  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  31-;:!5  ;  Jer.  xxii.  10-12). 

(1)  [Comp.  on  this  and  the  following  sections,  Ranke,  i.  p.  113,  sqq.] 

(2)  Jeremiah,  we  are  told,  3  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  "lamented  for  Josiah  ;  and  all 
the  singfing-men  and  singing-women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  to  this 


§  185. 

Jeliolakim  and  Jehoiachin.   (1). 

In  Jehoiahim  Judah  received  a  king  who  surpassed  the  worst  of  his  ancestors 
in  badness.  By  his  love  of  pomp  and  splendor,  his  already  impoverished  people 
were  still  further  exhausted  (comp.  the  description,  Jer.  xxii.  13-19.  Idolatry 
was  again  openly  practised,  and  all  the  reforms  of  Josiah  were  obliterated.  A 
grievous  period  of  affliction  and  persecution  now  set  in  for  Jeremiah,  who,  though 
he  experienced  much  hostilitj',  and  that  indeed  from  his  own  family,  seems  to 
have  exercised  his  public  ministry  without  restraint  under  Josiah.  At  the  first 
accusation,  indeed,  of  blasphemy,  brought  against  him  after  an  address  in  the 
court  of  the  temple,  in  which  he  had  predicted  the  approaching  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple,  he  was  acquitted  (1),  while  the  prophet  Urijah,  who  had  fled  to 
Egypt  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  king,  was  brought  back  and  executed  (Jer.  xxvi). 
But  from  henceforth  disgrace  and  persecution  were  heaped  upon  the  prophet, 
who  undauntedly  and  incessantly  contended  against  the  prevailing  idolatry  and 
wickedness,  against  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  against  the  degenerate  priests 
and  false  prophets,  who  now  appeared  in  great  numbers,  and  sought  by  their  decep- 
tions to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the  true  prophet.  After  the  destruction  of  Nine- 
veh in  606  (2),  in  which  the  prophecy  oi  Nahum,  probably  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Isaiah,  was  fulfilled,  things  took  a  neic  trim  in  Hither  Asia.  The  aspiring  Chal- 
dean power  was  not  inclined  to  allow  the  Egyptians  to  establish  themselves  here  ; 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (005)  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  Necho  suf- 
fered a  total  defeat,  was  fought  at  Carchemish  (the  Circesium  of  the  Greeks),  a 
fortress  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  1-13,  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Chaldean  armies,  the  latter  of  which  was  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
.son  of  Nabopolassar  (?>).  After  this  victory,  all  Hither  Asia  as  far  as  Pelusium 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  3Kingsxxiv.  7,  comp.  witli  Jer.  xlvii.  6sq. 
(4).  Jeremiah  now  announced,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Chaldean  power  was   appointed  by  God,  and  its  predetermined  duration  of 
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seventy  years  (ch.  xxv.).  In  this  discourse  the  prophet  hands,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  the  cup  of  trembling  to  all  nations  ;  and,  last  of  all,  Sheshach,  i.e.  Babylon, 
is  also  made  to  drink  thereof  (5).  On  the  borders  of  Egypt,  Nebuchadnezzar  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  his  father's  death,  and,  according  to  Berosus,  hastened 
immediately  back  to  Babylon,  accompanied  by  only  a  few  followers.  It  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  that  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  Jerusalem 
during  this  campaign.  The  passage  Jer.  xxxv.  11  (where,  however,  it  is  only 
said  that  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  into  the  land),  comp.  with  ver.  1,  may  refer  to 
this  period  ;  and  the  day  of  fasting  and  "supplication,  mentioned  xxxvi.  9  as 
taking  place  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  points  to  some  great  peril  as  either 
then  threatening  or  as  just  passed  away  from  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Dan.  i.  1,  Nebuchadnezzar  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
off  to  Babylon  a  part  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple  (which  is  confirmed  by  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  7),  and  certain  noble  youths, — a  statement  agreeing  with  that  of  Berosus 
in  Josephus,  Antiq.  x.  1,  that  the  Chaldean  army  followed  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
had  hastened  on  before,  bringing  with  it  captives  from  Judah  to  Babylon.  But  the 
date  in  Daniel  which  makes  this  take  place  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  i.e. 
before  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  cannot  be  easily  combined  with  dates  elsewhere 
given  (6).  Jehoiakim  himself  was,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  put  in  chains 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  be  taken  to  Babylon,  but  afterward  left  behind  as  the 
vassal  of  the  Chaldean  empire.  Three  years  after,  Jehoiakim  rebelled  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1),  and  was  then  attacked  by  a  Chaldean  army  reinforced  from  other  nations, 
and  died,  it  seems,  during  the  war,  599  or  598  b.c.  His  son  JehoiacMn  then  suc- 
ceeded, but  was  dethroned  after  a  reign  of  three  months  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
now  came  against  him  in  person,  and  carried  him  away,  together  with  the  nobles, 
men  of  war,  and  priests,  to  Babylon.  This  was  the  second  deportation,  and  by  it 
the  better  portion  of  the  people  was  taken  into  captivity  ;  see  the  vision  of  the 
two  baskets  of  figs,  Jer.  xxiv.  (7).  Among  those  carried  to  Babylon  was 
Ezehiel,  who  from  the  fifth  year  of  his  captivity  onward  filled  the  office  of 
prophet  to  the  exiles  at  Chebar,  §188.  Nebuchadnezzar  made  Mattaniah,  a  still 
remaining  son  of  Josiah,  his  vassal-king,  changing  his  name  to  Zedehiah  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  8-17  ;  2  Chron.  xxxVi.  9  sq.  ;  Jer.  xxii.  24-30). 

(1)  [On  this  and  the  following  section,  comp.  Schrader,  art.  "  Nebukadnezar"' 
in  Riehm.] 

(2)  This  year  has  been  arrived  at  after  much  discussion  :  formerly  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  was  placed  as  early  as  625. 

(3)  Jeremiah  thus  triumphantly  announces  the  overthrow  of  their  ancient 
enemy,  xlvi.  10-20:  "This  is  the  day  of  the  Loid  God  of  hosts,  a  day  of  ven- 
geance. .  .  .  The  Lord  God  of  hosts  hath  a  sacrifice  in  tlie  north  country  by  th^ 
river  Euphrates.  Go  up  into  Gilead,  and  fetch  balm,  O  virgin  daughter  of 
Egypt ;  in  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  cured.  The 
nations  have  heard  of  thy  shame,  and  thy  cry  hath  filled  the  land." 

(4)  Jer.  xlvii.  G  sq.:  "  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou 
be  quiet  ?  put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard,  rest,  and  be  still.  How  can  it  be 
quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon,  and  against  the 
seashore?  there  hath  lie  appointed  it." 

(5)  In  Jeremiah  is  found  the  so-called  Athhash.  This  is  the  name  of  the  figure 
by  which  the  alphabet  is  used  backward,  for  the  purpose  of  transposing  words. 
Thus  n  is  used  for  *<,  ^  for  3,  etc.     This  makes  X^^  the  mystic  name  for  /?^- 
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(6)  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  with  reference  to  the  Bonk  of 
Daniel,  how  the  statement 'with  which  it  begins  is  to  be  understood.  If  all 
artifices  are  rejected,  a  chronological  error  must  be  admitted.  [But  see  Zockler's 
Introduction  to  Daniel  in  Lange,  p.  82,  note  2,  where  the  proleptical  view  is  stated 
and  defended. — D.]  Bertheau  (on  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6)  is  inclined,  like  Gumpach, 
to  find  the  inaccuracy  not  in  Daniel,  but  in  Jeremiah's  statement  concerning  the 
battle  of  Carchemish,  xlvi.  2,  which  seems  to  me  rash.  In  fact,  this  is  a  point 
which  Avill  never  be  cleared  up  ;  see  also  Zilndel,  Krit.  Untersnch.  uher  die  Ahjas- 
sungszeii  des  Bitches  Daniel,  1861,  p.  19  sqq.  On  the  other  difficulties  found  in 
the  statements  concerning  Jehoiakim,  see  especially  M.  von  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  den 
Assurs  vnd  Balieh,  p.  37o  sq. 

(7)  The  one  basket,  tilled  with  good  first-ripe  figs,  represents  the  captives  in 
Babylon  as  the  better  part ;  the  other,  filled  with  bad  figs,  signifies  the  jjeople 
still  remaining  in  Judah. 

§  186. 

ZedeJclah.     Fall  of  (he  State  and  of  Jerusalem. 

ZedeMah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  was  a  weak  prince,  who  lived  in  shameful 
dependence  upon  the  low  upstarts  who  had  now  seized  upon  power.  He  had 
sworn  fealty  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (3  Chron.  xxxvi.  13),  and  had  testified  his  sub- 
mission to  him,  both  by  an  embassy  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (Jer.  xxix.  3) 
and  a  personal  visit  to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  (li.  59).  It  was  then  that 
Jeremiah  wrote  his  prophecy  of  the  future  destruction  of  Babylon,  ch.  1.  sq.,  when, 
as  is  therein  declared,  the  hammer  of  the  world  should  be  broken  in  pieces  by 
a  mightier,  and  delivered  it  to  the  royal  courier  (nn^JO-lty,  ver.  59,  is  the  official 
name  ;  translated,  a  quiet  prince,  A.  V.)  to  read  it  in  Babylon,  and  then  to  cast 
the  roll,  after  binding  a  stone  to  it,  into  the  river  Euphrates  (1).  But  the  king's 
party  was  meditating  a  revolt  from  Babylon,  and  a  consultation  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  certain  neighboring  states  took  place  at  Jerusalem  at  this  very  time 
(Jer.  xxvii.  3)  (2).  In  vain  did  Jeremiah  warn  them,  by  repeatedly  declaring  the 
Divine  appointment  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be  the  instrument  of  judgment  to 
Judah  and  the  surrounding  nations  (3).  The  lying  prophets,  who  both  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  among  the  Jews  already  in  captivity  predicted  the  speedily  approaching 
end  of  the  Babylonian  servitude,  found  more  willing  listeners  (Jer.  xxvii. -xxix.) 
(4).  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Zedekiah  at  last  openly  broke  his  oath,  and 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  king  ITophra  (elsewhere  called  Apries). 
Then  EzeMel  uttered  from  his  captivity  his  threatening  words  concerning  Jerusa- 
lem,— ch.  xvii.  and  xxi.  belonging  to  this  period  (5).  Before  the  Egyptian 
monarch  had  yet  completed  his  preparations,  Nebuchadnezzar  appeared  with  an 
army  in  Palestine  (Jer.  xxxiv.  1-7)  ;  the  country  towns  were  destroyed,  the  fort- 
resses surrounded,  and  Jerusalem  prepared  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  Jeremiah 
counselled  the  surrender  of  the  city.  But  when  the  Chaldean  army  marched 
against  the  now  advancing  Hophra,  the  newly  awakened  arrogance  of  the  ruling 
party  no  longer  heeded  any  warning.  Jeremiah  was  cast  into  prison,  but 
secretly  released  by  the  king,  and  kept  in  the  court  of  the  prison  (ch.  xxxvii.). 
When,  on  the  return  of  the  Chaldean  army,  he  renewed  his  threatening  announce- 
ments, he  was  cast  by  the  princes  into  a  dungeon  that  ho  might  there  perish  with 
hunger.     Being  again  delivered  by  the  king,  he  in  vain  entreated  him  to  sur- 
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Tender  to  the  Chaldees,  ch.  xxxviii.  While,  however,  notwithstanding  the  lieroic 
defence  of  the  city,  its  danger  was  daily  increasing,  and  famine  was  raging 
terribly  among  the  besieged  (comp.  Lam.  ii.  20,  iv.  9  sq.),  the  voice  of  the 
prophet  was  lifted  up  in  the  midst  of  the  misery  that  surrounded  him,  to  proclaim 
with  exulting  confidence  the  glorious  future  awaiting  the  chosen  people  and  the 
city  of  God,  and  to  prophesy,  while  the  ancient  form  of  the  theocracy  was  being 
destroyed  and  the  throne  of  David  trampled  under  foot,  concerning  the  new 
covenant  and  the  righteous  Branch  of  David,  Jer.  xxx.-xxxiii.  (6).  After  a  siege 
of  eighteen  months,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  fortifications.  Zedekiab,  with  a 
portion  of  his  forces,  endeavored  to  escape,  but  was  brought  back  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  Riblah,  and,  after  his  sons  had  been  executed  before  his  eyes,  was 
deprived  of  his  sight  and  taken  in  chains  to  Babylon,  xxxix.  1-7  ;  2  Kings  xxv. 
1-7  ;  comp.  also  Ezek.  xii.  13  (7).  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  third 
deportatio?i  of  the  people  was  effected  by  the  Chaldee  general  Nebuzaradan  (2 
Kings  xxv.  8  sqq.;  Jer.  xxxix.  8  sqq.),  588  B.C.  The  city  and  temple  were 
burning  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Ab  (the  fifth  month  of  the  Mosaic 
year)  till  the  tenth,  when  their  destruction  was  completed,  according  to  Josephus, 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  temple  was,  658  years  afterward, 
burned  by  Titus  (8).  With  ferocious  exultation,  the  neighboring  states,  and 
especially  the  Edomites,  hastened  to  the  spot,  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  fall  of  this  detested  people,  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7,  Lam.  iv.  21,  Ezek.  xxxv. 
15,  xxxvi.  5.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  to  the  mountains,  and  laid  wait  for  in 
the  wilderness.  Lam.  iv.  19,  and  had  to  "  eat  their  bread  with  the  peril  of  their 
lives,"  V.  9  (8). 

(1)  A  symbolical  transaction,  by  which  it  was  meant  to  declare  that,  as  surely 
as  this  prophecy  was  now  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  surely  was  the  fate  of 
Babylon  determined. 

(2)  It  is  acknowledged  that  in  Jer.  xxvii.  1,  where  we  read  Jehoiakim  instead 
of  Zedekiah,  we  have  either  a  clerical  error,  or  that  this  preface  belongs  to 
some  otiier  passage.  Vers.  3  and  12  expressly  state  that  this  transaction  occurred 
■under  Zedekiah.  According  to  xxviii.  1,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  congress 
took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah. 

(3)  Jeremiah  now  again  advocated  that  policy  of  endurance  and  waiting  which 
forbade  all  arbitrary  self-help,  and  regarded  faithful  adherence  to  an  oath,  even 
though  taken  to  the  heathen  op2)ressor,  as  an  absolute  duty. 

(4)  According  to  Jer.  xxviii.,  the  special  opponent  of  Jeremiah  was  the  false 
prophet  Ilananiah,  to  whom,  when,  though  warned,  he  persevered  in  his  lying 
predictions,  Jeremiah,  in  conformity  with  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  false  proph- 
ets (Deut.  xviii.  20),  announced  his  approaching  death,  which  actually  ensued. 
How  emphatically  Jeremiah  warned  the  Jews  already  in  captivity  against  dema- 
gogues appearing  in  the  guise  of  prophets,  is  seen  Jer.  xxix.,  where  Ahab,  Zedekiah, 
and  Shemaiah  are  named  as  such  lying  prophets  ;  comp.  Ezek.  xiii.,  where  ver.  9 
shows  that  prophets  appearing  among  the  m/es  are  intended.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  according  to  vers.  17-23,  false  propViesying  was  especially  practised  by 
Jewish  woihen,  who  made  a  lucrative  traffic  of  predictions  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah. 

(5)  See  e.g.  Ezek.  xvii.  15  sqq.  :  "  Shall  he  prosper?  shall  he  escape  that  doeth 
such  things?  or  shall  he  break  the  covenant,  and  be  delivered?  As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  surely  in  the  place  where  the  king  dwelleth  that  made  him  king, 
whose  oath  he  despised,  and  whose  covenant  he  brake,  even  with  him  in  the 
midst  of  Babylon  shall  he  die." 
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(6)  It  is  said  e.g.  Jer.  xxxiii.  10  sq.  :  "Again  shall  be  heard  in  this  place,  of  which 
ye  say,  it  is  desolate,  .  .  .  the  voice  of  joy,  and  tlie  voice  of  gladness,  .  .  .  the 
voice  of  them  that  say,  Praise  the  Loid  of  hosts  :  for  the  Lord  is  good  ;  for  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

(7)  Ezekiel  declares,  xii.  13,  of  Zedekiah,  "I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon,  to  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  yetlie  shall  not  see  it,  and  he  shall  die  there,"' — a  prediction 
which  was  in  this  manner  fulfilled. 

(8)  Many  place  Obad.  10-14  here  ;  but  I  am  among  those  who  regard  Obadiah 
as  an  earlier  prophet.  According  to  Jer.  lii.  28,  those  carried  away  under  Jehoia- 
chin  amounted  to  3023  ;  while  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  10-16,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
numbers  are  computed  at  18,000.  In  Jer.  lii.  29,  it  is  said  that  at  the  last  carrying 
into  captivity  only  832  were  taken  from  Jerusalem.  Probably  only  heads  of 
families  are  reckoned  in  the  passage  in  Jeremiah.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  numbers  were  no  greater,  when  it  is  remembered  how  many  had  per- 
ished by  famine  and  the  sword,  and  what  numbers  had  lied  from  the  city. 

§187. 

Gedaliah  (1)  and  the  Remnant  of  the  People. 

A  remnant  of  the  people,  among  whom  wa^  Jeremiah,  who  was  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's express  command  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  (Jer.  xxxix.  11-14, 
xl.  1-6),  was  left  in  the  land  ;  and  fields  and  vineyards  were  assigned  to  them 
by  Nebuzaradan,  xxxix.  10.  Nebuchadnezzar  placed  over  them  as  his  viceroy, 
Gedaliah  a  son  of  the  prince  Ahikam,  who  appears,  2  Kings  xxii.  12,  in  high 
official  position  under  Josiah,  and  to  whom  Jeremiah  owed  his  deliverance  when 
accused  under  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxiv.  24,  comp.  ver.  16)  (2).  Gedaliah,  with  a 
small  Chaldee  garrison,  took  up  his  abode  at  Mizpah,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem  (.3).  After  the  departure  of  the  Chaldean  army  (see  Jer.  xl.  7  sqq.,  2 
Kings  XXV.  22  sqq.),  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  had  by  reason  of  the  war  been 
scattered  in  the  neighboring  countries,  returned  to  Judea.  Certain  Jewish  cap- 
tains also,  and  others  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  Chaldeans,  settled  at 
Mizpah,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Gedaliah,  who  promised  them  pardon 
and  protection  if  they  would  submit  to  the  Chaldeans.  The  viceroyship  of 
Gedaliah,  however,  which  had  held  out  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
the  prospect  of  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  native  soil,  lasted  only  two 
months.  One  of  these  captains,  hhmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  of  the  seed  royal, 
instigated  by  Baalis  king  of  the  Ammonites,  placed  himself  at  the  liead  of  a  con- 
sj^iracy  against  Gedaliah,  who,  not  esteeming  so  base  a  treachery  possible,  and 
therefore  rejecting  the  warning  given  him  of  it,  was,  together  with  the  Chaldeans 
and  Jews  dwelling  with  him  at  Mizpah,  slain  during  a  banquet  at  which  he  was 
entertaining  the  conspirators  (the  circumstances  are  related  Jer.  xli.  Isqq.,  comp. 
2  Kings  XXV.  25)  (4).  The  Jews  who  were  hardly  yet  settled,  fearing  the  ven- 
geance of  Nebuchadnezzar,  determined,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  to 
emigrate  to  Egypt,  whither  the  prophet  also  followed  them.  Surrendering  them- 
selves in  Egypt  to  the  worship  of  idols,  to  the  neglecting  of  which  they  attrib- 
uted the  misfortunes  of  Judea  (see  the  remarkable  passage,  Jer.  xli  v.  17  sqq.), 
Jeremiah  was  here  also  constrained  to  exercise  his  office  of  reprover,  and  probably 
terminated  his  storm-tossed  life  in  that  country  (ch.  xl.-xliv.  belong  to  this  period) 
(5).     His  predictions  (xliii.  8-14,  xliv.  30)  were  fulfilled,  for  in  the  fifth  year  after 
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the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (584),  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Egypt,  slew  its  king, 
and  again  carried  away  a  host  of  Jews  to  Babylon  ;  see  Josephus,  Ant.  x.  9.  7  (6). 
Whether  this  is  the  deportation  mentioned  Jer.  li.  30,  or  whether  the  latter  refers 
to  a  remnant  still  existing  in  Judea,  cannot  be  determined.  At  all  events  Judea 
lay  desolate  (comp.  Zech.  vii.  14  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21),  so  far  as  it  was  not  occu- 
j)ied  by  the  neighboring  nations,  particularly  the  Philistines  and  Edomites.  The 
latter  especially,  who  had  long  coveted  the  territory  of  Israel  (Ezek.  xxxv.  10), 
must  have  taken  possession  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country  ;  see  the  Greek 
Ezra,  the  so-called  third  book  of  Esdras,  iv.  50  (7). 

(1)  Comp.  my  article  "Gedaliah"  in  Herzog's  Real-EncyMoj),  vol.  iv. 

(2)  Undoubtedly  Gedaliah  also  favored  Jeremiah.  He  was  one  of  that  party 
in  Jerusalem  who,  according  to  the  word  of  that  prophet,  regarded  Zedekiuh's 
revolt  from  Nebuchadnezzur  as  a  criminal  breach  of  faith,  and  considered  sub- 
mission to  the  Chaldees  the  only  means  of  safety.  That  Nebuchadnezzar  well 
knew  those  Jews  who  were  thus  minded,  is  shown  by  the  friendly  treatment 
Jeremiah  experienced. 

(3)  That  a  place  of  worship  was,  as  some  affirm,  immediately  set  up  in  Mizpah, 
cannot  be  inferred  from  Jer.  xli.  5.  By  the  house  of  tiie  Lord  tliere  mentioned  is 
probably  rather  to  be  understood  the  destroyed  temple  ;  see  Hitzig  in  loc,  and 
Bertheau  in  his  work,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Israellten,  p.  383. 

(4)  The  occasion  of  tlris  conspiracy  can  scarcely  have  been  that  Ishmael,  as 
Josephus  thinks  (Ant.  x.  9.  3),  himself  aspired  to  the  government  of  the  Jews  ; 
see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  article  cited,  p.  701.  The  reason  for  the  deed  is 
rather  to  be  sought  in  the  odium  incurred  by  Gedaliah  as  the  friend  of  the 
Chaldeans. 

(5)  According  to  patristic  tradition,  Jeremiah  was  stoned  by  his  fellow-country- 
men. Hated  and  abhorred  during  his  life,  his  name  was  honored  after  his 
death  in  the  legends  and  hopes  of  his  people.  Compare  the  dream  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  2  Mace.  xv.  14  sq. ,  also  Matt.  xvi.  14,  according  to  which  his  appearance 
seems  to  have  been  expected  before  that  of  the  Messiah. 

(6)  An  account,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  impugned,  but  upon  insufficient 
grounds.  [The  fact  of  an  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  perhaps  even  a  second  time,  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  now  made  tolerably  certain  by  an  Egyptian  and  a  cuneiform 
inscription,  although  the  former  gives  the  year  572,  the  latter  568.  See  Schrader, 
art.  "  Nebukadnezar  "  in  Iliehm.] 

(7)  Hebron  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  them  not  only  in  the  Maccabseaa 
times,  but  is  even  regarded  by  Josephus  as  belonging  to  Idumea  Bell.  Jud.  iv. 
9.7. 


FIFTH  DIYISIOIS". 

HISTORY  OF    THE  JEWISH    NATION  FROM  THE    BABYLONIAN   CAP- 
TIVITY TO  THE  CESSATION  OF  PROPHECY  (ABOUT  400  B.C.) 

§188. 
Condition  of  the  People  and  Agency  of  the  Projjhets  during  the  Captivity. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  captivity  does  not  seem,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
from  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  to  have  been  one  of  special  oppression 
(comp.  e.g.  xxix.  5-7).     The  people  dwelt  apart,  maintaining  their  tribal  dis- 
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tinction,  under  their  own  elders.  In  the  apocryphal  narrative  of  Susannah,  also, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  Jews  in  Babylon  formed  a  special  community,  with  a  juris- 
diction of  its  own.  A  true  Israelite  could  indeed  know  no  real  happiness  at  a 
distance  from  the  Holy  Land  (Ps.  cxxxvii.)  (1).  To  such  a  one  it  would  be  a 
state  of  continued  mourning  " to  eat  defiled  bread  among  the  Gentiles;"  Ezek. 
iv.  13,  comp.  with  Hos.  ix.  7  sq.  (see  §  136,  2,  with  note  2).  But  the  same 
word  of  prophecy,  whose  truth  was  proved  by  the  judgment  which  had  fallen 
upon  them,  exhorted  them  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  hour  when  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  should  appear  in  the  doom  of  Babylon.  For  this  future  deliverance 
was  Israel  to  be  preserved  in  captivity,  to  be  treated  like  the  unfaithful  wife, 
who,  though  put  away  by  her  husband,  might  not  be  married  to  any  other,  and 
therefore  received  no  bill  of  divorce  (Isa.  1.  1,  comp.  with  Hos.  iii.).  In  many, 
indeed,  tlie  propensity  to  idolatry  was  not  even  yet  eradicated  by  the  judgments 
that  had  overtaken  them  (see  Ezek.  xiv.  3  sqq.,  and  still  later,  Isa.  Ixv.  3  sqq.). 
This  made  it  all  the  more  needful  to  keep  the  people  in  as  decided  a  state  of 
separation  as  possible  from  their  heathen  surroundings.  And  as  the  Levitic^l 
worship  could  not  be  carried  on  upon  heathen  soil  (see  Hos.  ix.  4),  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  prayer  had  now  to  take  the  place  of  animal  sacrifices,  it  was  important 
to  keep  all  the  more  strictly  to  those  legal  institutions  whose  observance  was  not 
connected  with  the  Holy  Land.  Such  ordinances  would  form  a  salutary  fence  for 
the  people  thus  thrown  in  contact  with  the  heathen,  and  a  protection  against  a 
lieathen  mode  of  life  ;  and  this  consideration  explains  why  EzeMel  so  emphatically 
insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  especially  on  the  sanctifi- 
cationof  the  sabbath.  The  example  of  Ezekiel,  comp.  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  alsoviii.  1,  xi. 
25,  xxiv.  19,  also  shows  that  now,  when  the  two  other  theocratic  oiiices,  the  king- 
ship and  priesthood,  were  annulled,  the  leadership  of  the  people  devolved  exclu- 
sively on  tho  J) rophets,  who,  by  the  proclamation  of  God's  word  and  the  delivery  of 
prophetic  counsel,  afforded  to  the  dispersion  a  point  of  support  similar  to  that  which 
they  had  furnished  to  the  pious  in  the  kingdom  of  tlie  ten  tribes.  Perhaps  it 
was  from  the  custom  which  now  arose  among  the  Israelites,  of  gathering  around 
a  prophet  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  that  synagogvcs  (^PW  ''^T)  originated.  It 
was  during  the  captivity,  according  to  Zech.  vii.  3,  5,  viii.  19,  that  four  days  of 
mournful  commemoration,  kept  by  fasting,  were  added  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Sabbath,  viz.,  1st,  The  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  because  on  this  day  (2  Kings 
XXV.  3,  Jer.  Iii.  6  sq.)  the  Chaldeans  entered  Jerusalem  ;  2d,  The  already-mentioned 
tenth  of  the  fifth  month  (Jer.  Iii.  12)  (subsequently  exchanged  for  the  ninth),  in 
remembrance  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  ;  3d,  A  fast  in  the  seventh 
month  (Tisri),  in  remembrance  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  xxv.  25,  Jer. 
xli.  1  ;  and  also,  4th,  A  fast  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  (Tebeth),  be- 
cause on  this  day  (2  Kings  xxv.  1,  Jer.  Iii.  4)  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  commenced. 
But  the  prophets  of  God  had,  during  the  captivity,  a  mission  to  fulfil  to  the 
lieathen  also.  By  their  transportation  to  a  heathen  land,  nay,  to  the  chief  seat  of 
heathen  divination,  the  light  of  the  Divine  w^ord  w^as  set  up  among  the  Gentiles 
themselves,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  their  soothsayers  and  augurs  to  try 
their  powers  against  the  revelation  of  the  living  God.  The  conflict  waged  by 
Jehovah  against  the  gods  of  the  land,  when  He  delivered  His  people  out  of  Egypt, 
was  renewed    with  increased  intensity  at  Babylon.     The  Gentile  world  was    to 
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learn  by  experience  where  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  counsel  which  guides  the 
destinies  of  nations,  and  the  foretelling  of  things  yet  future  were  to  be  found,  and 
to  judge  by  this  standard  of  the  real  existence  of  its  gods.  To  carry  on  this  strug- 
gle was  the  special  vocation  of  Daniel,  wlio  was  educated  at  the  Babylonian  court 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldees,  and  raised  to  the  highest  honors  ;  while  the  same 
contest  is  presented  in  the  prophetic  book  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  From  this  it 
is  evident  that  the  oppression  of  the  people  on  the  part  of  the  Chaldean  rulers 
must  have  greatly  increased  during  the  course  of  the  captivity  ;  see  xlvii.  6,  li. 
13,  23  (2),  comp.  also  xiv.  3,  To  tills  two  causes  may  have  contributed, — on  the 
one  hand,  the  rebellious  conduct  of  such  Jews  as  were  not  willing  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  hour  of  deliverance  promised  by  God,  but  resorted  to  remedies  of  their 
own,  comp.  the  threat  ch.  1.  11  ;  on  the  other,  the  undaunted  testimony  borne 
by  the  prophets  against  heathenism  as  well  as  against  the  rebellious  faction  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  comp.  e.g.  Ivii.  3  sqq.  The  whole  prophetic  delineation  of 
the  servant  of  God,  tried  and  glorified  by  sufferings  (ch.  xl.  sqq.),  is  based  upon 
that  experience  of  suffering  in  captivity  by  which  the  elect  remnant  of  the  nation 
was  purified. 

(1)  Ps.  rxxxvii.  4-6  :  "  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land? 
If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not 
remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy." 

(2)  In  Isa.  xlvii.  6,  Babylon  is  thus  addressed  :  "  Thou  didst  show  them  no 
mercy  :  even  upon  the  ancient  hast  thou  laid  very  heavily  thy  yoke."  In  li.  13 
it  is  said  to  the  people  :  "Thou  hast  feared  continually  every  day  because  of  the 
fury  of  the  oppressor  when  he  maketh ready  to  destroy." 

§  189. 

Deliverance  and  Return  of  Jews  from  Babylon.      Commencement  of  the  Rebuilding  of 

the   Temple. 

After  Cyrus  had  ascended  the  Medo-Babylonian  throne,  he  gave  the  Jews  per- 
mission, in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  to  return  to  Palestine  and  to  rebuild  their 
destroyed  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22  sq.,  Ezra  i.l  sq.).  He  called  upon 
the  other  inhabitants  of  places  in  which  Israelites  had  settled  to  assist  the  emigrants, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  contributions  (i.  4)  for  their  temple,  he  himself  restoring 
to  them  the  sacred  vessels  (i.  7  sqq.)  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away,  and 
assigning  them  not  only  a  subsidy  from  the  royal  revenues  for  the  rebuilding 
of  tlieir  temple,  but  also  materials  for  the  restored  sacrificial  worship  (vi.  4,  8  sqq.). 
According  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xi.  1.  2,  Cyrus  was  induced  to  act  thus  by  being 
shown  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  xliv.  28,  which  Josephus  holds  to  have  been  uttered 
210  years  previously  (1).  However  unfounded  this  statement  may  be  regarded, 
as  it  is  by  many,  who  suggest  that  Josephus  is  an  uncertain  authority  for  such 
matters,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  some  such  occurrence  must  be  pre- 
supposed, to  explain  the  remarkable  edict  of  the  heathen  monarch  (2).  If  such 
an  Israelite  as  Daniel  was  really  exercising  high  authority  at  the  Babylonian  court, 
all  is  easily  understood.  And  that  Cyrus  should  have  taken  account  of  a  prophecy 
relating  to  himself  will  be  found  probable,  when  it  is  considered  what  interest 
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Nebuchadnezzar  took  in  the  prophetic  agency  of  Jeremiah  ■,  and,  to  cite  a  later 
example,  how  Joseplius  managed  to  get  into  the  favor  of  Vespasian,  Bell.  Jtid.  iii. 
8.  9.  The  explanation,  however,  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus  proposed  e.g.  by  Winer 
{Uealioorter-huch .,  3d  ed.  i.  p.  241),  viz.  that  it  appeared  to  Cyrus  that  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Jewish  colony  might  be  more  advantageously  employed  for  the 
restraint  and  chastisement  of  other  conquered  nations,  or  that  he  desired  to 
secure  a  basis  of  operations  for  his  projected  conquest  of  Egypt,  etc.,  is  utterly 
erroneous.  To  assert  this  is  entirely  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  permission  of 
Cyrus,  as  afterward  that  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  related  solely  to  the  restoration  of 
the  temple,  which  involved  also  to  a  certain  degree  that  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
but  by  no  means  extended  to  the  building  of  the  walls  and  fortifications  (see 
Auberlen,  The  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  p.  117).  It  is  obvious,  both  from  the  state  of 
the  case  and  the  further  course  of  events,  that  the  Persian  kings  showed  no  kind 
of  inclination  to  restore  Jerusalem  as  a  fortress,  in  which  character  it  had  already 
proved  so  difficult  to  conquer,  and  thus  afford  to  a  nation  so  notorious  for  its  ten- 
dency to  revolt  a  firm  basis  of  operations  (3). 

The  return  from  Babylon  took  place  under  the  conduct  of  Zertillalel,  the  grandson 
(4)  of  King  Jehoiachin  (who,  according  to  3  Kings  xxv.  27  sqq.,  died  in  Baby- 
lon), and  therefore  a  scion  of  the  house  of  David,  and,  according  to  Ezra  i.  8,  the 
X'tyj,  or  hereditary  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  was  made  the  Persian  vice- 
roy or  nn^  (Pasha)  (5).  With  him  was  associated,  as  spiritual  ruler  of  the  people, 
the  high  priest  Joshua,  or,  as  his  name  is  also  written,  Jeshua.  Under  the 
direction  of  these  men,  42,360  Israelites,  Ezra  ii.  64,  Neh.  vii.  60,  reckoned  from 
twelve  years  old  and  upward,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Greek  Book  of  Ezra,  v.  41, 
with  above  7000  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  returned  to  Palestine.  These  be- 
longed for  the  most  part  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  were  accompanied  by 
comparatively  many  priests  (6)  and  strikingly  few  Levites.  Individuals  belong- 
ing to  other  tribes  may  also  have  been  found  among  the  band.  That  these  re- 
turning Israelites  regarded  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
was  afterward  shown  by  the  offering  of  the  twelve  goats  as  a  sin-offering  for  all 
Israel  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  Ezra  vi.  17  (7).  The  Jewish  tradition  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  that  only  the  meanest  and  poorest  returned,  while  the 
rich  and  noble  remained  at  Babylon,  may  be  relatively  true,  and  also  corresponds 
with  the  prophetic  announcement,  Zeph.  iii.  12.  Still  the  accounts  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  temple  (Ezra  ii.  68,  69  ;  Neh.  vii.  70-72)  show  that  there  were 
also  persons  of  considerable  wealth  among  those  who  came  back.  The  returned 
Jews  at  first  assembled  for  the  worship  of  God  at  an  altar  set  up  for  the  purpose, 
Ezra  iii.  2,  and  regular  sacrificial  service  began,  according  to  ver.  6,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month.  It  is  possible  that  this  circumstance  may  liave  given 
rise  to  the  celebration  of  the  first  of  Tisri,  the  new-moon  Sabbath,  as  the  first 
day  of  the  civil  year  ;  and  we  afterward  find  a  solemn  celebration  of  this  day  by 
the  reading  of  the  law  by  Ezra,  and  the  rejoicings  connected  therewith,  spoken 
of  Neh.  viii.  1,  9-12  (8).  Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  (Ezra  ii.  68  sq.,  iii.  7-9).  It  was  a  time  of  hearty  enthusiasm,  which 
showed  itself  more  especially  at  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  temple  in  the 
second  month  of  the  following  year  (iii.  3-10).  Perhaps  the  anonymous  psalms 
of  rejoicing,  xcvi.-xcix.,  which  proclaim  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judge 
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the  lieathen  and  to  set  up  His  kingdom  upon  earth,  belong  to  this  period.  Ps. 
cii.  14  sq.  is  a  testimony  to  the  hopes  then  entertained  (9).  The  nev?ly  settled 
nation  was,  however,  to  experience  grievous  trials.  The  Samaritans,  whose  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  share  in  the  new  temple  was  rejected,  revenged  themselves  by 
intriguing  at  the  Persian  court  to  hinder  the  building,  which  now  ceased  till  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezra  iv.  1-5). 

(1)  In  Isa.  xliv.  28,  the  Lord  says  of  Cyrus  :  "  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  per- 
form all  my  pleasure,  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built,  and  to  the 
temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  hiid." 

(2)  The  edict  Ezra  i.  2  begins  thus  :  "Jehovah,  the  God  of  heaven,  hath  given 
me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  He  hath  cliarged  me  to  build  Him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem  which  is  in  Judah."  Herodotus  also  makes  oracles  play  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  Cyrus. 

(3)  The  act  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  descriptions  given  in  the  most  ancient 
accounts,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  religious  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
Jews. 

(4)  By  his  son  Pedaiah,  according  to  1  Chron.  iii.  19,  by  Shealtiel  according  to 
Ezra  iii.  2  [and  Hagg.  ii.  23],  Zerubbabel  being  esteemed  the  son  of  the  latter, 
either  by  reason  of  a  levirate  marriage,  or  because  he  had  been  adopted  by  him. 

(o)  He  is  also  called  Sheshbazzar,  a  Chaldee  name,  probably  bestowed  on  him 
as  a  similar  one  was  on  Daniel.  His  Hebrew  name  Zerubbabel  probably  =  i'^l/ 
7ll3,  Biihylone  genitiis. 

(6)  This  circumstance  shows  how  greatly  during  the  captivity,  into  which  a 
portion  of  the  priesthood  had  been  carried  so  early  as  the  deportation  under  Je- 
hoiachin  (§  185  ;  Jer.  xxix.  1,  Ezek.  i.  3),  an  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers  had  been  strengthened,  more  especially  among  the  priests. 

(7)  This  is  also  shown  by  the  offerings  of  those  who  came  up  with  Ezra  (Ezra 
viii.  35).  The  circumstance,  too,  that  twelve  heads  of  houses,  including  Zerub- 
babel and  Joshua,  presided  over  the  first  band  of  travellers,  might  be  explained 
on  this  ground.  (See  Neh.  vii.  7,  by  which  the  list  in  Ezra  ii.  2  must  be  com- 
])Ieted,  and  the  apocryphal  1  Esdras,  v.  8.)  How  much  was  thought  in  the  newly 
assembled  community  of  being  able  to  show  a  pure  Israelitish  descent,  is  obvious 
from  Ezra  ii.  59  sqq.  The  want  of  genealogical  authentication  in  the  case  of 
priests,  however,  involved  only  a  suspension  of  priestly  privileges  ;  and  it  is  not 
said  that  "  they  who  could  not  show  their  father's  house  and  their  seed  whether 
they  were  of  Israel,"  were  excluded  from  the  congregation.  The  colony  also  in- 
cluded, according  to  vi.  21,  Neh,  x.  29,  proselytes  "who  had  separated  them- 
selves from  the  filthiness  of  the  heathen  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  That 
care  was  continually  taken  to  keep  the  tribes  distinct,  is  shown  by  the  list  of  the 
people  in  Nehemiah's  days.  It  records,  however,  those  only  who  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi,  all  the  others  being  comprised  under  the 
indefinite  expression  /^"^VS]  "'?"^-  The  genealogies  of  tlie  ten  tribes  may  for  the 
most  part  have  been  lost,  though  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  ii.  36,  a  woman  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  is  spoken  of. 

(8)  [Comp.  §  150,  and  more  particularly  the  art.  "Feste  der  spateren  Juden" 
in  Herzog's  Oieal-Eiicyklop.  2d  ed.,  and  Riehm's  art.  "Jahr"  in  his  Hand- 
'LcvrterbucJi.] 

(9)  Ps.  cii.  is  usually  assigned  to  the  latter  times  of  the  captivity  :  to  me  it 
seems  more  probably  to  belong  to  the  day  of  small  things  after  the  return.  It  is 
said,  ver.  13  sq.  :  "Thou  shalt  arise  and  have  mercy  on  Zion  ;  for  the  time  to 
favor  her,  yea,  the  set  time,  is  come.  For  Thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her 
stones,"  etc.  The  Lord  had  "  looked  down  from  the  heights  of  His  Sanctuary, 
...  to  hear  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner,  to  loose  those  appointed  unto  death  ;" 
therefore  the  people  might  now  also  expect  the  further  accomplishment  of  the 
prophetic  word,  the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  Zion,  and  the  association  of  all 
nations' in  the  service  of  the  Lord  (comp.  vers.  20-23). 
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§  190. 

The  Period  from  Cyrus  to  Darius  Hystaspis. 

Of  this  interval  we  have  no  account.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  theory 
formerly  prevailing,  and  still  advocated  by  Ewald,  Kohler,  and  others,  the 
section  Ezra  iv.  6-23  is  made  to  refer  to  this  perio(3,  by  Ahashverosh  being  taken 
for  Cambyses,  and  Artahhshashta  for  tlie  Pscudo-Smerdis  (1).  But  it  is  only  by 
the  most  arbitrary  assumption  that  the  names  in  question  can  be  referred  to  other 
kings  tlian  those  who  bear  these  names  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Hence  here,  as  elsewhere,  Ahashverosh  is  Xerxes,  and  Artahhshashta  Artaxerxes  ; 
and  this  section,  which  was  interpolated  at  the  editing  of  the  Hebrew  Ezra, 
treats  of  an  opposition  first  raised  against  the  building  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  walls  under  the  Persian  kings  there  named  (2).  In  the  whole  period  from 
Cyrus  to  Darius  Hystaspis,  hindrances  to  the  huilding  of  the  temple  are  only  men- 
tioned, and  iv.  5  should  be  immediately  followed  by  ver.  24.  In  the  sixth  month 
of  the  second  year  of  Darius,  520  B.C.,  the  prophet  Ilaggal  was  raised  up  (3)  to 
encourage  the  viceroy  Zerubbabel  by  prophecy  ;  to  press  upon  the  people,  of 
whom  indolence  and  dejection  had  taken  possession,  the  resumption  of  the 
building  of  the  temple  ;  and  to  revive  their  hopes  of  the  promised  redemption 
(Hag.  i.)  (4).  When,  however,  the  meanness  of  the  building  (ii.  3,  comp.  with 
Zech.  iv.  10)  produced  fresh  despondency,  the  people  were  comforted  by  Haggai, 
and  also  by  Zechariah,  who  was  commissioned  two  months  after  him,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  day  of  small  things  must  not  be  despised,  because  success  came 
not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  (Zech.  iv.  1-6,  comp.  Hag. 
ii.  5).  As,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  building  of  the  temple  would  now  be 
successfully  accomplished  (Zech.  iv.  7-9),  so  also  was  redemption  assured  to  them. 
As  yet,  indeed,  the  heathen  were  dwelling  in  proud  security,  and  Judah  was  in 
a  state  of  humiliation  (i.  8-13)  ;  but  soon  that  great  shaking  of  the  nations  would 
take  place,  in  which  the  heathen  powers  would  wear  each  other  out  (Hag.  ii. 
G,  21,  comp.  with  Zech.  ii.  1-4).  Then  would  the  kingdom  of  God,  into  which 
tlie  Gentiles  should  be  incorporated,  and  to  which  they  should  dedicate  all  their 
treasiires,  triumph  (Hag.  ii.  7  sq.,  Zech.  viii.  20-23).  For  the  covenant  people, 
however,  a  new  sifting  and  purification  was  ordained  (for  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  vision  v.  1-11)  (5).  V/hen  the  building  of  the  temple,  in  reliance  upon  Divine 
])rotection,  was  thus  resumed,  the  Persian  officials  on  this  side  the  Euphrates  at 
first  permitted  the  matter  to  be  proceeded  with,  until  the  royal  decision  should 
be  ascertained.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  being  found  among  the  archives  at  Ecbatana, 
tlie  decision  was  favorable  to  the  Jews.  Darius  commanded  not  only  that  the 
building  of  the  temple  should  not  be  hindered,  but  also  granted  state  assistance 
both  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  regular  maintenance  of  the  sacrifices.  The 
building  consequently  proceeded,  and  the  temple  was  finished  and  dedicated  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  516  B.C.  (Ezra  v.  sq.) 

(1)  See  Kohler,  die  Weissagungen  HaggaVs,  p.  17  sqq.  Kleinert,  Dorpater 
Beitruge  zu  den  theol.  Wisse7ii<chaften,  i.  p.  5  sqq.)  first  pointed  out  the  correct 
view,  and  F.  W.  Schultz  (in  his  article  "  Cyrus  der  Grosse,"  Stud,  uvd  Krit'd:, 
1835,  p.  685  sqq.)  and  Bertheau  {Exeget.  Ilan'dbuch  zu  Esra,  Nehemia,  und  Enther,  p. 
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G9  sqq.)  have  more  particularly  discussed  the  matter.  Hengstenberg  and  Keil  are 
of  Ihe  same  opinion. 

(2)  In  the  so-called  Third  Book  of  Ezra,  the  whole  section  stands  in  a  different 
place. 

(;})  The  part  taken  by  the  ■watchmen  of  Israel  (comp.  Isa.  lii.  8,  etc.)  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  people  to  the  Holy  Land  is  not  known  to  us,  our  information  concern- 
ing the  ministrations  of  the  prophets  after  the  captivity  commencing  only  at  this 
epoch. 

(4)  We  have  no  certain  information  concerning  the  personal  circumstances  of 
Ilaggai  ('Jn,  LXX  'Ayyaloc)  beyond  what  we  are  told  in  his  writings  and  in  Ezra 
V.  1,  vi.  14.  Perhaps  he  was  one  of  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the  former  temple 
in  its  glory  (Hag.  ii.  3). 

(5)  It  should  be  reiaembered  that  these  predictions  were  uttered  not  long  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Persian  wars,  which  introduced  that  shaking  of  the  na- 
tions in  which  ancient  history  in  the  course  of  time  terminated.  The  authority 
at  this  time  exercised  by  the  prophets  is  testified  not  only  by  the  resumption  of 
the  building  of  the  temple  at  their  word,  but  also  by  Zech.  vii.  3.  No  other 
prophets  are  mentioned  till  the  days  of  Nehemiah. 

§  191. 
The  Jews  under  Xerxes.    Beginning  of  Ezra's  Administration. 

We  have  no  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  people  in  Palestine 
during  the  next  fifty-eight  years,  except  the  short  paragraph  Ezra  iv.  6,  which,  as 
above  remarked,  refers  to  the  time  of  Xerxes  (1).  To  fill  up  the  gap  with  certain 
psalms,  as  Ewald  does,  who  transposes  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  Ix.,  Ixxxv. 
to  this  period,  is  an  uncertain  hypothesis,  even  though  these  psalms  may  present, 
as  will  be  shown,  a  certain  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  (2).  Nor 
is  there  any  better  historical  authority  for  relegating,  with  certain  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  Theodoret  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tions concerning  Gog  and  Magog,  Ezek.  xxxviii.,  with  those  also  of  Joeliii.,  Mic. 
iv.  11,  to  the  times  of  Zerubbabel,  and  consequently  speaking  of  a  Scythian  inva- 
sion and  of  great  conflicts  between  the  Jews  and  the  surrounding  nations  as  then 
taking  place  (3).  On  the  other  hand  the  occurrence  in  Pem«  to  which  the  Book 
of  Esther  refers,  does  belong  to  this  period,  viz.  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  That  an  his- 
torical germ  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  in  this  book,  is  testified  by  the  existence 
of  the  Feast  of  Purim  (4).  Its  historical  value,  however,  consists  rather  in  the 
contribution  it  affords  toward  our  knowledge  of  the  later  Judaism  ;  and  Bertheau 
justly  dwells  upon  the  contrast  presented  by  the  Israel  to  whom,  according  to  Isa. 
xl.  sqq.,  is  committed  the  mission  of  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  God  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  Jewish  people  as  here  depicted  (5). 

In  the  time  of  Artaxeri'cs  Longimanus,  the  thread  of  the  history  of  the  Jewisli 
settlement  in  the  Holy  Land  is  again  taken  up,  viz.  first  by  the  Book  of  Ezra,  ch. 
vii.,  at  the  seventh  year  of  tliis  monarch  (458  B.C.).  We  find  the  colony  in  Pales- 
tine in  a  state  of  great  depression.  The  Jewish  territory  had,  it  is  true,  extended 
toward  the  south  (6);  but  the  condition  of  the  people  was  an  extremely  sad  one, 
by  reason  of  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  them  under  the  arbitrary  sway  of 
the  Persian  governors,  Neh.  v.  15  (7).  Internal  disorders  also  prevailed  ;  the  or- 
dinances of  the  law,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  had  not  as  yet  been  revived, 
were  neglected  ;  and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  people  was  especially  shown  by  their 
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contracting  marriages  with  the  heathen  who  dwelt  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
also  in  some  instances  among  them.  The  utter  wretchedness  of  the  times  may  be 
j)erceived  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  was  proba))ly  written  at  this  date 
(8).  Things  toolv  a  turn  for  the  better,  when,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  (not  of  Xerxes,  as  some,  wlio  follow  Joscphus,  have  supposed), 
tlie  priest  and  scribe  Ezra  led  a  second  band  of  Israelites  into  Judea.  The 
number  of  those  who  then  returned  was  composed,  according  to  Ezra  viii.,  of 
1596  members  of  twelve  houses,  besides  (vii.  7)  priests  and  Levites  (of  the  three 
classes).  But  at  this  time  also,  as  appears  from  viii.  15,  there  was  but  little 
willingness  on  the  jiart  of  the  Levites  to  return.  This  strange  phenomenon  may 
be  explained  (see  Herzfeld,  Gesclilchte  des  Volkes  I.vaels  von  der  Zerstorung  des  ersten 
Tempels,  p.  204)  by  supposing  either  that  the  Levites,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Ezek. 
xliv.  9  sqq.  and  xlviii.  11,  must  in  the  pre-Babylonian  period  have  been  even  more 
deeply  involved  in  idolatry  than  the  priests  (9),  united  themselves  during  the  cap- 
tivity with  the  heathenistic  party  among  the  people  ;  or  that  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  them  at  the  preference  of  the  Aaronic  race,  which,  according  to  the 
Pentateuch,  dated  from  the  earliest  times,  was  still  influencing  them.  The 
royal  authority  committed  to  Ezra  (vii.  11)  is  another  proof  that  the  interest  taken 
in  the  Jews  by  the  Persian  kings  was  a  religious  one.  To  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  legal  worship  was  the  first  object ;  and  all  the  expenses  needed  to 
secure  this  purpose  were,  so  far  as  they  were  not  covered  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, to  be  furnished  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  Ezra  was  strictly  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  well  as  of  the  commands  of  the  king  upon  all 
Israelites  dwelling  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Ezra  began  his  work 
of  reformation  by  the  dismissal  of  all  the  heathen  wives, — a  measure  which,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  description  of  the  law,"§  102,  was  carried  out  to  an  extent 
considerably  surpassing  the  prohibitions  of  the  Mosaic  law  concerning  mixed  mar- 
riages. Of  Ezra's  subsequent  administration  during  the  next  twelve  years,  nothing 
is  narrated.  What  happened  during  this  period  may  be  inferred  from  the  record 
(Ezra  iv.  7-33),  which,  as  remarked  §  190,  is  of  this  date,  compared  with  Neh.  i. 
sq.  ;  for  Neh.  i.  3  cannot  but  produce  an  impression  that  occurrences  then  quite 
recent  are  there  spoken  of  (10).  Hence  a  new  and  heavy  trial  must  have  fallen 
upon  the  Jews,  who  during  this  time  must  have  attempted  to  fortify  Jerusalem, 
for  which  they  had  as  yet  no  permission  from  the  Persian  kings  (11).  The  mis- 
trust of  the  Persian  officials  being  excited  by  this  conduct,  they  induced  Artax- 
erxes  to  prohibit  the  fortification  of  Jerusalem,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
hostile  neighboring  states,  carried  his  decree  into  execution  by  destroying  such 
portions  as  were  already  built.  At  this  point  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah  commences. 


(1)  This  gap  in  the  history  does  not  occur  to  the  Rabbins,  who  have  never  been 
distinguished  for  chronological  accuracy,  and  wholondjide  jumble  together  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  with  Zerubbabel  and  his  contemporaries. 

(2)  8ee  Ewald,  Hist,  of  the  People  of  Israel,  v.  p.  119  sqq.  According  to  this 
view,  Jerusalem  was  at  this  time  most  grievously  injured  and  despised  by  the 
neighboring  states,  the  temple  itself  damaged,  and  the  whole  country  devas- 
tated. 

(3)  When  Theodoret  makes  Zerubbabel  also  conquer  the  enemy  and  finish  the 
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temple  at  Jcnisiilcra  with  the  spoil,  it  is  obvious  that  these  statements,  for  which 
he  appeals  to  ancient  authorities,  are  mainly  derived  from  these  very  prophetic 
passages.  No  certainty  can  in  any  way  be  obtained  but  by  recurring  to  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah,  of  which  liereafter. 

(4)  For,  as  Winer  {Blbl.  Bealwdrtcrhiich,  3d  ed.  p.  3ol)  remarks,  "  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  introduce  festivals  among  wliole  nations  as  it  is  for  a  student  sitting  in 
his  study,  witli  the  modern  measuring  rule  in  his  liand,  to  raise  doubts  concern- 
ing the  records  of  antiquity."  On  the  meaning  of  the  name  D'1=IDn  'P'',  see  Esth. 
ix.  24-26,  comp.  iii.  7.  For  further  particulars,  see  the  article  "  Feste  der 
spateren  Juden"  in  Ilerzog's  Real-Eiicyklop. 

(5)  See  Bertheau,  Exeget.  Ilandhuch  zu  den  Buchern  Esra,  Nehemiah,  tmd  Esther, 
p.  287.  The  book  "clearly  and  loudly  testifies  that  the  people  to  whom  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  was  promised  were  departing  further  and  further  from  com- 
munion with  the  living  God,  were  trusting  to  their  own  arm  and  to  earthly  power, 
and  consequently  mast  succumb  in  the  conflict  with  the  powers  of  the  world." 
The  more  particular  features  of  the  book  are  discussed  in  the  introduction.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  of  God  never  occurs  ;  in  the  LXX, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  once  or  twice  met  with.  The  canonicity  of  this  book  was 
disputed  in  Christian  antiquity,  and  it  is  well  known  iiow  low  a  position  was 
assigned  to  it  by  Luther  (de  servo  arlitrio).  Compare  also  the  article  "  Kanon  des 
A.  t."  in  Herzog,  vii.  pp.  251,  258. 

(6)  See  Neh.  xi.  25  sqq.  According  to  ver,  30  of  this  passage,  the  children  of 
Judah  dwelt  from  Beer-sheba  unto  the  valley  of  Ilinnoin,  that  is,  from  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  former  Jewish  state  to  the  valley  of  Ilinnom. 

(7)  Palestine  must  also  undoubtedly  have  borne  its  share  in  the  sacrifices  ex- 
acted for  the  contest  waged  by  the  Persian  monarchy  against  Greece  ;  and  the 
more  so,  since,  according  to  Herodotus,  vii.  89,  a  portion  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  equipped  in  its  ports. 

(8)  See  Ilengstenberg,  Der  Prediger  Salomo,  p.  12  sqq.,  and  Kleinert,  Dcr  Pred- 
iger  Salomo,  Programm  des  Friedr.-Wilh.-Gymn.  in  Berlin,  1804,  in  which,  p.  25 
sqq.,  the  relations  of  this  age  are  excellently  discussed.  Hengstenberg  goes 
somewhat  too  far  in  the  manner  in  which  he  elucidates  the  book  from  Persian 
history  ;  still  he  has  contributed  much  apt  illustration.  The  canonicity  of  Eccle- 
siastes  was  a  matter  of  dispute  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
when  it  was  first  firmly  established  ;  comp.  the  article  Kanon  des  A.  T.  p.  251 
sq.  The  book  is  not  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  [Bohl,  however,  holds, 
Die  A.  T.  GltateimK  T.,  1878,  p.  161,  that  in  Rom.  iii.  10  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  Septuagint  version  of  Ecclesiastes  vii.  20.] 

(9)  A  confusion  of  the  priestly  and  Levitical  oflices  must  at  this  time  have  also 
taken  place  ;  at  least,  unless  this  is  assumed,  the  passages  Ezek.  xliv.  9  sqq.,  xlviii. 
11,  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  explained.  For  after  Ezekiel  had  already,  xi.  46, 
xliii.  19,  explicitly  stated  that  among  the  Levites  only  the  descendants  of  Zadok 
might  approach  the  Lord  in  priestly  service,  the  passages  quoted  announce  to 
the  Levites,  as  a  punishment  for  their  apostasy  to  idolatry,  that  in  the  new  temple 
they  are  to  be  utterly  excluded  from  all  priestly  functions,  and  only  employed  in 
the  performance  of  humbler  offices.  [How  Wellhausen,  with  whom  Smend  in  his 
Conimentar  zu  EzeJciel  agrees,  explains  these  passages,  see  §  93,  note  6.] 

(10)  See  the  discussion  of  this  matter  in  Bertheau,  id.  p.  130  sqq.  Keil  also 
regards  Neh.  i.  3  as  referring  to  tlie  Chaldee  destruction.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
case.  Jews  arrive  at  Susa  from  Jerusalem.  Nehemiah  inquires  how  things  are 
going  on  there,  and  they  begin  to  complain.  And  their  complaint  would  run 
somewhat  like  this  :  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  (which  were  destroyed  140  years 
ago)  are  not  yet  rebuilt,  and  the  gates  still  lie  there  burnefl  up.  We  are  indebted 
to  Bertheau,  with  whom  I  entirely  agree,  id.,  for  having  first  placed  this  in  its  true 
light,  and  thus  assigned  the  paragraph  Ezra  iv.  7  sqq.  to  its  right  place. 

(11)  An  attempt  which  is  easily  to  be  exi^lained  by  the  efforts  excited  among 
the  people  by  Ezra  to  keep  up  a  strict  sejiaration  between  themselves  and  their 
heathen  neighbors,  on  the  ground  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  one,  moreover, 
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which,  considering  the  friendly  disposition,  shown  by  the  Persian  monarch  in  the 
mission  of  Ezra,  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  success. 

§  192. 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.      TJie  Close  of  Projtliecy. 

NeJiemiah.,  who  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  20th  year  of  that 
monarch's  reign  (b.c.  445),  with  the  authority  of  governor,  effected  the  restoration 
of  the  walls  and  gates  of  Jerusalem  (eh.  iii.  sq.),  notwithstanding  the  opposition  Ik; 
encountered  from  individuals  hostile  to  the  Jews  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19),  and  who,  as 
we  learn  from  vi.  17  sq.,  xiii.  4,  28,  had  adherents  even  among  the  chief  men  iti 
the  city.  He  next  set  heartily  to  work  at  the  removal  of  internal  sores.  He  had 
to  deal  with  a  needy  proletariat,  which  had  suffered  much  iU-usage  at  the  hand 
of  wealthy  usurers,  and  was  much  exasperated  against  its  opulent  oppressors  (v.  2, 
5)  (1).  Nehemiah  put  a  stop  to  usury,  effected  a  restoration  of  mortgaged  estates 
(vers.  G-13),  and  took  vigorous  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  security  and 
order  (ch.  vii.).  Ezra  also  now  began  to  act  in  his  capacity  of  a  teacher  of  the 
law  (ch.  viii.).  On  a  day  of  general  fasting,  the  people  were  bound  by  oath  to 
the  observance  of  the  law,  for  which  purpose  a  document  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  Nehemiah,  the  heads  of  the  priests,  the  Levites  (2),  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  (ch.  ix.  1)  (3).  Ezra,  as  being  the  imposer  of  the  obligation  upon  the 
people,  was  not  himself  among  those  who  signed.  He  occupied  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  Moses  when  the  people  first  bound  themselves  to  the  covenant  (Ex. 
xxiv.) ;  and  yet  hoic  utterly  were  circumstances  now  changed  !  Then,  a  mediator  of  the 
covenant,  commissioned  immediately  by  Jehovah,  and  authenticated  as  such  by 
great  acts  of  Divine  revelation  ;  now,  a  man  who  had  received  his  authority  from 
a  heathen  king,  for  Ezra  docs  not  claim  to  be  an  organ  of  revelation.  Then,  a 
people  redeemed  from  heathen  bondage,  and  assured  of  the  effectual  indwelling 
of  its  God  ;  now,  a  scanty  remnant,  obliged  to  confess,  Neh.  ix.  36  sq.,  "  Behold, 
we  are  servants  this  day  ;  and  the  land  that  Thou  gavest  our  fathers  to  eat  the 
frtiit  thereof,  behold,  we  are  servants  in  it :  and  it  yielded  much  increase  to  the 
kings  whom  Thou  hast  set  over  us  because  of  our  sins."  The  written  law  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  shekhina  of  the  God-King,  whose  pledges  (the  ark  and  the 
Urim  and  Thummim)  were  lacking  to  the  new  community,  and  the  people  now 
testify  their  reverence  for  the  roll  of  the  Law  (viii.  5).  To  Ezra  must  be  attrib- 
uted not  a  re-foundation  of  the  theocracy^  but  only  a  restoration  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  law,  which  was  now  fenced,  about  by  further  restri(  tions— the  minn  J'D — to 
guard  against  the  infraction  of  the  commandments.  An  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  injunction  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  part  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  with  regard  to  the  mixed  marriages, — a  measure  the  severity  of  whicli 
was  justified  by  a  reference  to  the  warning  derived  from  the  example  of  Solomon, 
xiii.  26  (4).  Ezra  was  the  founder  of  Judaism  proper ;  and  in  this  very  fact  lies 
his  great  importance  in  the  history  also  of  the  Tcingdom  of  Oud.  For,  the  restoration, 
through  his  instrumentality,  of  those  ordinances  which  formed  the  wall  of  par- 
tition that  separated  the  people  from  the  Gentiles,  was  the  means  of  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  nation,  to  which  not  only  the  preservation  of  the  luyia  tov  Gfr/f, 
Rom.  iii.  2,  was  committed  till  their  fulfilment,  but  from  which  also  was  to  arise 
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that  Islixfia  kut'  kuTioyfiv  xap'-To^,  xi.  5,  which  formed  tlie  stock  of  the  new  church 
of  the  redeemed  (5). 

After  a  twelve  years'  sojourn  in  Palestine  (433  B.C.),  Xehemiah  returned  to 
Persia.  But  new  abuses  sprang  up  during  his  absence,  and  he  returned  for  the 
second  time, — when,  cannot  be  certainly  determined  ;  but  as  '^J^'D  in  Neh.  xiii. 
6  most  naturally  refers  to  Artaxerxes,  it  was  probably  before  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  i.e.  before  424  B.C.,  though,  according  to  another  view,  not  till  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus.  Energetic  measures  were  then  taken  to  restore  order  ; 
and  Nehemiah  even  cast  out  the  grandson  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest,  because  he 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat,  who  was  probably  a  Samaritan,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  the  Persian  satrap  of  Samaria  (6).  This  expelled  priest  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  individual  with  Manasseh,  of  whom  Josephus  speaks.  Ant. 
xi.  8,  as  the  founder  of  the  Samaritan  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  though  he 
erroneously  refers  this  matter  to  the  times  of  Darius  Codomannus  (whom  he  con- 
founds with  Darius  Nothus)  and  Alexander  the  Great  (7).  The  Samaritans  were 
now  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  many  other  discontented  Jews  who  had 
contracted  mixed  marriages,  and  of  such  as  were,  according  to  Josephus,  accused 
of  a  breach  of  the  laws  concerning  food  and  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  ;  at  all 
events,  a  certain  intermingling  of  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan  races  took  place  at 
this  time.  The  Mosaic  law  was  now  adopted  by  the  Samaritans,  who  on  that 
very  account  became  all  the  more  the  rivals  of  the  Jews,  and  were  consequently  the 
more  detested  by  them  ;  comp.  e.g.  the  passage,  Wisd.  1.  25  sq.  (27  sq.)  (8). 
Prophecy  was  in  Neliemiah's  days  in  a  state  of  deep  declension.  When  Nehemiah 
was  accused  by  Sanballat  of  having  appointed  prophets  to  proclaim  him  king, 
he  retorted  by  accusing  Sanballat  of  having  hired  the  prophet  Shemaiah  to  put 
him  in  fear,  on  which  occasion  other  prophets  and  a  prophetess  Noadiah  are  also 
mentioned  (Neh.  vi.  6-14).  In  his  dajs,  however,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  his 
second  governorship,  the  last  of  the  canonical  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  ex- 
ercised his  ministry.  His  book,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  known  as  that 
of  ''3K7D,  a  name  which  should  perhaps  be  understood  appellatively.  [Although 
more  probably  it  is  the  name  of  the  prophet  Malachi. — D.]  From  the  Book  of 
Malachi  we  learn  tliat  an  external  legalism,  which  subsequently  developed  into 
Pharisaism,  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  masses.  Malachi  contends  against  a 
dead  self-righteousness,  which  was  contented  with  the  most  superficial  fulfilment 
of  the  law  (Mai.  i.  G  sqq.,  iii.  7  sqq.),  and  announces  to  the  people  who,  discon- 
tented with  the  uneventful  course  of  the  day  of  small  things,  were  desiring  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  the  heathen  world  and  the  appearance  of  the  times  of 
deliverance  (ii.  17,  iii.  13  sqq.),  that  the  days  of  Messianic  redemption  would  cer- 
tainly appear,  but  would  be  preceded  by  a  heavy  and  sifting  judgment  of  the 
covenant  people  themselves  (iii.  1  srjq.,  19,  23  sq.,  iv.  1,  5  sq.)  (9).  With  the 
promise  of  the  Divine  messenger,  who  was,  in  the  power  of  Elijah,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Lord  who  was  coming  to  His  temple  (iii.  1,  23),  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  conchide  (10).  For  even  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  when  a  proph- 
et was  expected,  were  unable,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  enthusiasm  then  displayed, 
to  produce  one  (comp.  such  passages  as  1  Mace.  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41).  If  in 
later  days  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  claimed,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  for  individuals, 
viz.  for  Ilyrcanus,  Ant.  xiii.  10.  7,  for  seers  among  the  Essenes,  xiii.  11.  2,  and 
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XV.  10.  5,  nay,  for  himself,  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  8.  9,  this  is  of  no  inijoortance  so  far  as 
the  history  of  Prophetism  is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  prophecy  shone  forth 
once  more  in  the  appearance  of  that  messenger  announced  by  Malachi,  whom 
Christ  declared.  Matt.  xi.  11,  the  greatest  yet  born  of  woman,  and  who  closed 
the  times  of  the  old  covenant  by  pointing  to  the  already  risen  sun  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  words,  John  iii.  30,  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease  "  (11). 

(1)  Neh.  V.  2  :  "We,  our  sons,  and  our  daughters,  are  many  :  therefore  we 
take  up  corn  for  them,  that  we  may  eat  and  live."  Ver.  5  :  "  Our  flesh  is  as  the 
flesh  of  our  brethren,  our  children  as  their  children  ;  and,  lo,  we  bring  into  bond- 
age our  suns  and  our  daughters  to  be  servants,  .  .  .  :  neither  is  it  in  our  power 
lo  redeem  them,  for  other  men  have  our  lands  and  vineyards." 

(2)  The  post-Babylonian  ])riests  dwelt  for  the  most  part  at  Jerusalem.  It  seems, 
from  Ezra  ii.  70  and  Neh.  vii.  73,  xi.  3,  that  the  old  cities  of  the  priests  were  also 
sought  out.  The  old  cities  of  the  Levites  are  not  mentioned.  Neh.  x.  35  sqq, 
shows  that  the  revenues  of  the  priests  were  under  Nehemiah  established  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  and  xii.  44  that  the  offices  required  for  their  administration  were 
also  appointed. 

(3)  The  repeated  formal  engagements  undertaken  upon  oath  by  the  jieople  in 
honor  of  Jehovah,  are  among  the  peculiarities  of  Israelitish  history.  The  first 
transaction  of  the  kind  took  ])lace  under  Moses,  another  after  the  overthrow  of 
Atlialiah,  another  under  Josiuh,  and  one  such  is  here  related. 

(4)  [The  critics  of  the  Reuss  and  Graf  school  hold  a  different  view.  According 
to  them,  the  most  important  ordinances  are  of  post-exilic  origin,  and  especially 
the  priests'  codex  is  a  work  of  Ezra,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  collection  made 
by  him,  of  existing  legal  enactments.  Comp.  Wellliausen,  i.  420  sqq.,  Reuss, 
§  378  sqq.  But  while  according  to  the  former  of  these  writers  Ezra  brought  the  law 
from  Babylon,  and  then  waited  fourteen  years  "  until  he  finally  (in  the  year  444) 
came  out  with  the  law  which  he  had  brought  with  him,"  the  latter  assures  us 
thiit  this  was  not  possible  :  "  If  .  .  .  the  law  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the 
presence  of  Nehemiah,  this  did  not  occur  till  fourteen  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Ezra,  and  consequently  it  is  proved  that  it  was  not  previously  known  in  Jerusalem, 
and  therefore  that  Ezra  had  not  brought  it  all  ready  from  Babylon,  and  that  he 
took  many  years  to  bring  it  into  the  form  which  he  may  have  given  it"  (§  377). 
Because  Reuss  is  not  acquainted  with  the  reasons  wliich  led  Ezra  not  to  read  the 
law  till  the  fourteenth  year,  or  perhaps  because  it  did  not  occur  to  Ezra  to  do  it 
till  that  time,  it  is  "  proved"  tliat  the  law  was  not  previously  in  existence  !  The 
conclusion  of  Wellhausen  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  law  is  no  better  :  "  Most 
important  is  the  declaration  (Ezra  vii.  14,  comp.  25)  that  the  law  of  his  God  was  in 
his  hand:  it  wa?,  therefore  liis  private  property,  although  it  claims  to  concern  all 
Israel  (i.  p.  422).  Comp.  also  Strack,  art.  "  Kanon  der  A.T."  in  Herzog.  The 
assertion  made  with  great  confidence  that  the  priests'  codex  was  Ezra's  private 
property,  and  that  in  Nehemiah,  chap,  viii-x.  "the  introduction  of  the  Pentateuch" 
is  related,  stands  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  very 
portion  of  the  book  appealed  to  as  evidence.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  also 
that  although  Wellhausen  declares  :  "  That  the  law  of  Ezra  was  the  entire  Penta- 
teuch «(Z?«ifs  f^' «o  (Zom5^,  "  Reuss  holds  that  Ezra  at  that  time  only  bound  the 
people  to  observe  the  priests'  codex,  which  was  not  yet  united  with  the  Jehovistic- 
Deuteronomic  portions  ;  that  the  formation  of  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
continued  beyond  the  time  of  Ezra  ;  and  that  accordingly  the  Pentateuch  was  not 
completed  till  the  generations  afterward.  See  on  the  question,  Strack  in  Zockler, 
i.  p.  138  sq.] 

(5)  In  fact  matters  had  gone  so  far,  that  the  continuance  of  an  Israelitish  nation- 
ality, maintaining  its  contrast  to  heathenism,  was  seriously  imperilled,  the  strong 
party  among  the  .Tews  which  was  hostile  to  Nehemiah  being  apparently  determin- 
ed to  obliterate  this  contrast. 
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(6)  Hence  (see  Neh.  xiii.  28  sq.),  and  from  Ezra  x.  18-23,  it  is  evident  that  the 
]n-iests  especially  were  subjected  to  the  severe  discipline  exercised  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  with  respect  to  mixed  marriages.  Such  discipline  was  the  more  need- 
ful in  proportion  as  the  needy  condition  of  the  colony  affected  tlie  state  of  public 
worship,  and  begot  indifference  and  discouragement  among  the  priesthood  ;  see 
Isldl.  i.  6,  ii.  9. 

(7)  That  is  certainly  the  most  improbable  view  which  makes  the  same  thing  take 
place  twice,  as  is  done  by  Petermann  (article  "Samaria"  in  Herzog's  Real-Ency- 
Mop.  xiii.  p.  367),  who,  regarding  the  accounts  of  Nehemiah  and  Josephus  as  re- 
Litingto  different  persons,  accejDts  two  Sanballats  and  two  sons-in-law  to  Jewish 
high  priests. 

(8)  Ecclesiasticus,  1.  25  sq.  :  "There  be  two  manner  of  nations  which  my  soul 
abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no  nation  ;  they  that  sit  upon  the  mountain  of  Seir  [the 
Edomites],  and  that  dwell  among  the  Philistines,  and  that  foolish  people  that 
dwell  at  Sichem."  The  third  is  the  people  dwelling  at  Sichem,  i.e.  the  Samari- 
tans. 

(9)  The  lecture-like  form  of  Malachi  reminds  us,  in  the  manner  and  way  in 
which  it  lays  dovv'n  propositions,  raises  questions  in  opposition,  and  then  fully 
answers  them,  of  the  dialogistic  method  of  the  schools,  as  Ewald  has  aptly  re- 
marked. 

(10)  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  is  an  after-growth  of  prophecy.  It  bears  the 
character  of  a  secret  literature,  and  undoubtedly  originated  in  those  narrower 
circles  (pi'obably  among  the  Essenes,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.   12)  in  which  the 

.hopes  of  Israel  were  kept  alive  during  the  times  in  which  there  were  no  prophets, 
by  the  study  of  the  prophetic  word.  In  such  ciicles  the  j^iedictions  of  Daniel, 
which,  Dan.viii.  26,  xii.  4,  decidedly  refer  to  secret  tradition,  would  also  be 
disseminated,  while  this  book,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  not  to  have  been  made 
])ublic  till  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  and  then  to  have  received  its  final  form. 
(The  origin  of  these  predictions  in  general  cannot,  however,  be  comprehended  by 
referring  them  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees;  comp.  the  article  "  Kanon"  in 
Herzog's  Real-EacyTchp.  vii.  p.  420.)  This  apocalyptic  literature,  whose  monu- 
ments are  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Jewish  Sibyllines,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  aims  at  constructing  a  course  of  history  in  the  light  of  the 
])rophetic  word,  in  which  attempt  it  fastens  especially  on  symbolic  numbers.  Such 
apocalyptic  literature  is,  however,  the  product  of  reflection  ;  and  no  prophet, 
properly  so  called,  is  known  by  Judaism  after  Malachi  ;  comp.  on  this  subject 
the  article  "Messias"  in  Herzog,  ix.  p.  426  sqq.  [also  Schiirer,  N.T.  Zeitgeschichte, 
p.  511  sqq.] 

(11)  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  as,  before  the  Chaldean  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  false  prophecy  was  at  its  height,  and  bore  a  great  share  of  the 
guilt  of  that  terrible  catastrophe,  so,  also,  in  the  dreadful  days  preceding  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  a  number  of  false  prophets  again  appeared,  by 
whose  worthless  predictions  the  people  were  involved  in  ruin  (Josephus,  Bell. 
Jud.  vi.  5.  2  sq.),  while  the  genuine  word  of  prophecy  was  despised. 

§  193. 
The  Beginning  of  Sopherism.     Puhlie  Worship  at  the  Close  of  this  Period. 

Since,  in  a  time  in  which  no  revelation  from  on  high  is  received,  men 
are  referred  to  the  written  revelation,  and  above  all  to  the  written  law,  the 
scribes  or  Sojjherim,  who  diligently  ajiplied  themselves  to  the  records  of  revela- 
tion, and  especially  to  the  exposition,  completion,  and  fencing  of  the  law,  now 
appear  in  the  place  of  the  prophets.  Their  prototype  and  representative  is  Ezra 
(comp.  Ezra  vii.  6,  10),  for  which  reason  subsequent  tradition  refers  to  him  what- 
ever the  united  agency  of  the   scribes   effected  (1).     The    Sopherim  originally 
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sprang  from  the  priesthood,  the  scribe  Ezra  being  also  a  priest.  The  exposition 
of  the  law  was  indeed  a  pait  of  the  priestly  office  (see  Mai.  ii.  7,  comp.  §  95),  and 
in  Hag.  ii.  11  sqq.  it  is  the  priests  who  are  referred  to  for  a  decision  in  questions 
concerning  the  law.  It  is  possible  that  in  pre-Babylonian  times  individual 
priests,  specially  skilled  in  the  law,  exercised  this  branch  of  their  calling,  and 
were  styled  the  iTjinri  '^ph,  Jer.  ii.  8,  and  also  Cl^b,  viii.  8.  But  it  was  not  till 
after  the  time  of  Ezra  that  the  scribes  (the  ypa/j.^arelg  of  the  New  Testament)  formed 
a  separate  class,  which,  though  both  j^riests  and  Levites  belonged  to  it,  was  by  no 
means  restricted  to  men  of  Levitical  descent  (2).  Thus  an  essential  portion  of  the 
priestly  office  was  lost,  and  indeed  that  portion  in  which  was  henceforth  concen- 
trated the  spiritual  agency  and  religious  interest  of  Judaism,  The  priests,  as 
such,  were  now  restricted  to  ths  performance  of  religious  rites  and  the  transac- 
tions therewith  connected.  Now,  however,  the  worship  upon  Mount  Zion,  of 
which  the  son  of  Sirach  speaks  so  enthusiastically,  1.  5-23,  was  without  its  former 
pledges  of  God's  abiding  presence  in  the  midst  of  Ilis  people,  and  the  tem})le 
had  but  an  empty  Holy  of  Holies.  The  prediction  Jer.  iii.  16  sq.  was  fulfilled  as 
to  its  negative  side,  "  They  shall  no  more  make  the  ark  of  the  covenant,"  though 
not  as  to  its  positive  side,  "  They  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  and 
all  nations  shall  be  gathered  unto  it,"  etc.  The  breastplate  also  of  the  high 
priest  was  without  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  whose  restoration  was  waited  for,  Ezra 
ii.  G3,  §  97,  but  in  vain.  Thus,  the  ancient  insignia  with  which  the  priesthood 
had  been  divinely  furnished  for  its  office  having  disappeared,  the  priests  lost  their 
consciousness  of  their  mediatorial  position  between  God  and  the  people.  They 
formed  only  a  hierarchical  class,  which,  being  no  longer  restrained  by  the  presence 
of  the  two  other  theocratic  offices,  was  so  much  the  more  inclined  to  traffic  with 
its  prerogatives  in  the  furtherance  of  secular  and  political  aims  (3).  By  the  side  of 
those  services  of  the  temple  which  were  connected  with  the  priesthood,  was  more 
and  more  developed  the  service  of  the  synagogue,  with  the  reading  and  exposition 
of  the  law, — a  service  whose  administration  devolved  upon  the  scribes.  This  now 
formed  the  actual  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  Judaism.  By  means  of  the  syna- 
gogues, a  different  view  of  religious  worship  in  general  was  formed,  animal  sacri- 
fices declined,  and  their  place  was  occupied  by  the  sacrifice  of  prayer,  the  con- 
templation of  the  Divine  word  forming  the  central  jDoint  of  the  service.  It  was 
chiefly  with  the  synagogue  and  not  with  the  temple,  that  Christian  worship  was 
connected  (4). 

(1)  Further  particulars,  especially  concerning  the  Great  Synagogue,  belong  to 
the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  We  can  here  give  only  tlie  following  :  — 
Ezra  must  have  taken  the  precaution  of  instructing  for  his  purposes  a  number  of 
individuals  learned  in  the  law  (comp.  Ezra  vii.  25,  Neh.  viii.  7  sq.,  13).  Tradi- 
tion assigns  to  him  a  college  of  scribes,  under  the  name  of  ?/;e  Great  Synagogue, 
as  sharers  in  his  work  of  organization.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
know  nothing  of  such  an  authority,  for  it  can  be  found  neither  in  the  committee 
of  elders  appointed,  according  to  Ezra  x.  16,  for  the  putting  away  of  the  foreign 
wives,  nor  in  that  appointed,  Neh.  x.  1  sqt).,  to  seal  the  covenant  of  the  people  to 
keep  the  law.  The  historical  germ  of  this  tradition  probably  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this,  tliat  in  it  is  embodied  the  remembrance  of  the  succession  and  co-operation 
of  the  scribes,  from  the  times  of  Ezra  to  those  of  Simon  the  Just  (about  300  B.C.). 
[For  the  latter  was,  according  to  Pirke  Aboth  i.  2,  one  of  the  lust  members,] 
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"Whether  these  scribes,  however,  exercised  their  functions  as  an  or<ranized  court, 
or  only  as  a  vohintary  association,  and  in  virtue  of  their  personal  authority,  can- 
not be  determined.  Comp.  the  article  "Kanon''  in  llerzog''s  lieat-Enci/klop.  vii. 
p.  245  sqq. 

(2)  It  is  disputed  whether  any  scribe  of  the  date  of  Ezra  is  known  to  us  even 
by  name  besides  himself.  This  depends  upon  how  we  understand  Neh.  xiii.  lo. 
Zadok  the  scribe,  who  may,  however,  be  also  regarded  (so  Bertheau)  as  merely  a 
writer  who  had  to  make  the  catalogue  for  the  store-chambers  of  the  temple,  is 
there  distinguished  from  both  priests  and  Levites  ;  if,  however,  he  was  the  indi- 
vidual mentioned  iii.  29,  he  must  have  been  a  priest. 

(3)  Comp.  on  this  subject  Jost,  Geschlchte  des  Judenthums,  i.  p.  148.  For 
further  particulars  on  the  high-priesthood,  priesthood,  and  Levites,  see  the  arti- 
cles on  these  subjects  in  Herzog's  Beal-EncyMop. 

(4)  On  the  further  history  of  Judaism,  see  the  articles  "  Volk  Gottes"  and 
"Israel"  in  Herzog. 
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SECOND   SECTION. 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  PROPHETISM. 

§194. 

Summary. 

The  theology  of  Mogaism  is  further  develojied  by  prophecy,  especially  in  the 
following  respects  : — 

1.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  God  and  of  his  relationtothe  world,  the  idea  of 
Jehovah  develops  into  the  Divine  name  of  The  LORD  of  Hcsts  {Jeliovah  Saiaoth), 
with  which  is  connected  a  further  expansion  of  angelology. 

2.  In  its  conflict  both  with  the  legal  externalism  and  the  apostasy  of  the  people, 
the  intrinsically  moral  nature  of  the  Law  is  further  developed  by  Prophecy,  and 
greater  depth  thus  given  to  that  view  of  mail's  religious  and  moral  relation  to  God 
■which  Mosaism  involves  ;  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  righteousness  is 
further  unfolded. 

3.  The  communion  of  man  %oith  God  culminates  in  Prophecy.  The  nature  of 
prophetic  revelation  and  of  prophecy  will  be  here  represented  as  the  continuation 
of  what  Mosaism  teaches  concerning  \\\q  forms  of  Divine  revelation. 

4.  The  progress  of  the  hingdom  of  God  forms  the  essential  matter  of  prophecy. 


FIRST   DIVISION. 

THE  DOCTRINE   OF   THE   LORD   OF   HOSTS  (1)   AND   OF   ANGELS. 

§  195. 

Form  and  Occurrence  of  the  Name  of  God.     Partial    Views  concerning  its   Original 

Meaning. 

Jehovah  Sabaoth  [Heb.  Tsebhaoth]. — The  full  expression  of  this  name  of 
God  is  ni{<3Y  'rlS«  njn;  (or  nixpifn  'riSx  n'ln;)  ;  it  is,  however,  mostly  found  in 
its  abbreviated  form.  niX^V  nin;  (once,  Amos  ix.  5,  nii?3^ri  nin;).  In  the  latter 
mode  of  expression,  ^"jp]  is  not  in  the  status  constriictus  (3),  against  which  is  the 
form  mi<3V  D'riSs  occurring  in  certain  passages  in  the  Psalms  (3)  :  but  the 
abbreviated  form  must  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis,  the  more  general  notion  being 
taken  from  the  nomen  proprivm,  as  in  D'ril^Sa  nJ  and  similar  combinations  (4). 
r\iK3y  never  appears  alone  as  a  name  of  God  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament.     The  LXX  are  the  first  to  treat  the  word  occasionally  as  a  proper 
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name^  viz.  by  generally  rendering  it  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel  and  In  Isaiah  by 
cajSauO  (5)  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  render  it  in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel, 
frequently  in  Jeremiah  and  throughout  the  Minor  Prophets,  with  the  exception  of 
Zech.  xiii.  3,  by  ivavTOKparup,  and  in  the  Psalms,  occasionally  in  Jeremiah,  and  in 
some  passages  in  other  books,  by  Kvpiog  or  6i:bg  tuv  6wd/i€uv  (6).  Jehovah  Sabaoth 
does  not  occur  as  the  Divine  name  in  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  or  Judges.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  times  of  Eli.  Sacrifices  are  offered  in  Shiloh 
to  Jehovah  Sabaoth  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  comp.  with  iv.  4)  ;  and  it  is  by  this  name  that 
Hannah  invokes  God  (i.  11).  The  name  seems  to  have  been  especially  in  use 
in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  2,  xvii.  45  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  8,  2G 
sq.  ;  Ps.  xxiv.  10).  In  the  Books  of  the  Kings  it  seldom  occurs,  and  only  in  the 
mouths  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.  In  the  prophetical  books  it  is  most 
frequently  found  in  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  (7;. 
This  name,  according  to  its  original  meaning,  is  said  by  many  (8)  to  designate 
Jehovah  as  the  Ood  of  iattles  of  Jlis  people,  who  are  called,  Ex.  vii.  4  and  xii.  41, 
the  "armies"  or  "hosts''  of  the  Lord.  The  expression  "God  of  armies,  or 
hosts"  would  thus  be  equivalent  to  the  appellation  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  45  (Keri) 
7iS>"iE?'  r\''3"]>!9  'ri '^  (God  of  the  armies  of  Israel).  Ps.  xxiv.  is  also  referred  to, 
where  r\'lX3V  "i^y^]  in  ver.  10  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  nororp  ni3J  n'lni  in  ver.  8. 
But  though  it  is  true,  as  will  be  shortly  seen,  that  there  is  in  this  name  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  God  manifests  Himself  in  irresistible  power  against  the  enemies  of 
His  people,  yet  if  this  were  its  original  meaning,  it  is  strange  that  the  name  did 
not  make  its  appearance  in  those  ancient  times  which  were  expressly  the  times  of  the 
great  theocratic  conflicts  ("  the  wars  of  Jehovah,"  Num.  xxi.  14)  ;  and  again,  that 
it  did  not  originate,  but  was  already  in  vse,  in  the  warlike  age  of  David.  The 
combination  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  45,  of  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  and  "  the  God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel,"  testifies  that  the  two  names  do  not  signify  the  same  thing.  A 
higher  notion  must  be  involved  in  the  former,  namely  this,  that  the  fact  that  the 
God  of  the  armies  of  Israel  is  also  the  Lord  of  Hosts  makes  Him  so  terrible  a  God.  A 
similar  relation  exists  in  Ps.  xxiv.  between  vers.  8  and  ID.  From  the  Lord  "mighty 
in  battle,"  the  psalm  rises  to  the  God  of  Hosts  ;  the  thought  in  the  tenth  verse 
corresponding  with  that  in  the  first  :  so  that  the  ode,  in  its  opening  and  conclu- 
sion, celebrates  the  God  of  Israel  as  God  of  the  world. — This  more  general  meaning 
of  the  name  has  given  currency  to  a  second  vieir,  which,  appealing  to  Gen.  ii.  1, 
understands  the  expression  niX^V  as  applying  to  the  creatures  in  general,  who  to- 
gether compose  the  great  army  of  the  Lord.  (So  that  it  is  the  majesty  of  God  in 
general,  as  displayed  in  his  dominion  over  the  whole  creation,  which  this  name 
expresses)  (9).  But  the  expression  "host"  is  on\y  fgurafivcly  appWed  to  the 
creatures  in  general  ;  the  mention  of  the  heavens  being,  in  the  passnge  appealed 
to,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  DX3Y,  which  is  applied  to  the 
creatures  of  the  earth  only  in  virtue  of  a  zeugma,  as  the  more  exact  expression 
Neh.  ix.  6  shows  (10).  The  true  explanation  of  the  name  must  be  derived  from 
the  phrase  host  of  heaven  (D?'?f7n  NHV). 

(1)  Compare  my  article  "Zebaoth"  in  TIerzog's  Eeal-En.cylL  xviii.  p.  400  sqq. 
[and  Baudissen,  i.  p.  118  sqq.,  on  this  and  the  following  sf^ctions]. 

(2)  So  Evvald,  Ausf.  Lehrb.  der  liebr.  Sprache,  §  268  c ;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  iii. 
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p.  1146.     [In  his  Lehre  von  Gott,  ii.  p.  340,  Ewald  explsiins  the  phrase  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  "  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  heaven."] 

(3)  See  Ps.  lix.  5.  Ixxx.  4,  7,  14,  19,  Ixxxiv.  8.  The  Masorites,  too,  in  the  pas- 
sages where  'J'lif  precedes  mrr,  have  never  jjlaced  under  the  latter  word  the  points 
of  'ribx,  but  always  those  of  D'n'^X  (comp.  also  Isa.  x.  16,  mx^V  'JlKj. 

(4)  See  Hengstenberg,  Clirktologij  of  the  Old  Test.  i.  p.  375  sq. 

(5)  Also  .las.  V.  4,  "the  Lord  of  Hosts."  The  expression  aajiaud  is,  however, 
never  found  alone  in  the  LXX  ;  it  first  stands  thus  in  the  SibijUines,  i.  304,  and 
elsewhere.  Lydus,  de  me/isihus,  §  38,  98,  regards  the  name  aj  a  Pli(riiician  one, 
and  derives  from  it  the  number  seven  :  6  v-c-p  -ohg  i-ra  7t6?mvc,  ruvf  egtlv  6  ()///xiovf,- 
yog. 

(0)  The  other  Greek  versions  have  the  more  exact  expression  Kvpioq  arpartuv. 

(7)  It  is  found  in  other  prophets  also,  at  least  in  single  passages,  but  never  in 
either  Ezekiel  or  Daniel.  It  is  also  wanting  in  the  books  of  the  Hhoklima  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  appears  in  the  Psalms,  but  only  in  the 
first  three  books,  and  consequently  seems  to  have  been  out  of  use  in  the  later 
psalmody.  Among  the  post-Babylonian  historical  books,  it  is  found  only  in 
Chronicles,  and  there  only  in  the  history  of  David  (1  Chron.  xi.  9,  xvii.  7,  24). 

(8)  So  Herder,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry;  v.  Colin,  Theol.  des  A.  T.  p.  104. 
("This  combination  of  the  name  of  God  is  first  found  in  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
where  it  is  pretty  frequently  used,  but  always  with  reference  to  war,  battles,  and 
victories  ;  so  that  the  word  hosts  must  be  taken  as  the  hosts  of  the  Israelites,  nnd 
this  name  of  God  be  understood  to  designate  Him  as  the  God  of  warlike  hosts, 
the  God  who  presides  over  the  hosts  of  Israel  and  leads  them  to  victory.")  [So  also 
Schultz,  p.  493  sq.,  who  argues  with  Schrader  that  the  plural  mxri^  is  used  only  of 
earthly  warriors.  But  this  plural  seldom  occurs  except  in  connection  with  mn', 
and  the  plural  D'^^Y  i^  nsed  of  tlie  host  of  angels  in  Ps.  ciii.  31.] 

(9)  So  Hiivernick,  Theol.  des  A.  T.  p.  48.  Tliis  view  is  undoubtedly  correct,  in 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  almighty  power  of  God  over  the  universe  is  implied 
in  the  name,  but  this  is  not  the  idea  which  originally  gave  rise  to  it.  Joh.  Bux- 
torf  (the  son),  also,  in  his  treatise  "  de  nominibus  Dei  hebraicis"  {Dissertat.  philvl. 
theol.  p.  380),  understands  by  the  hosts  of  God  varios  exercitus,  qui  ipsi  j/arent, 
ministrant  et  miliUmt.^  the  celestial  hosts,  viz.  the  angels  and  stars  ;  the  terrestiial, 
the  powers  of  nature,  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  etc.  ;  and  lastly,  the  hosts  of 
Israel. 

(10)  Neh.  ix.  6:  "Thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all 
their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  there- 
in, and  Thou  preservest  them  all ;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  Thee," 

§196. 
The  Host  of  Heaven  :  1.  The  Heavenly  Bodies. 

The  host  of  heaven  in  the  Old  Testament  includes,  as  the  above-cited  passage  of 
Nehemiah  shows,  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  celestial  spirits. 

In  the  view  of  the  nations  bordering  upon  Israel,  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
either  Divine  powers,  genii  pursuing  their  paths  clothed  in  ethereal  bodies,  or  at 
least  forms  of  manifestation  of  Divine  beings.  In  opposition  to  such  notions,  which 
essentially  unite  if  they  do  not  identify  the  heavenly  bodies  and  heavenly  spirits,  the 
Old  Testament  distinctly  maintains  not  only  the  crenturehood  of  the  heavenly  host 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  G),  but  also  the  distinction  of  the  two  above-named  classes.  It  is  only 
by  a  poetical  personification  that  the  stars  are  spoken  of  in  the  song  of  Deborah, 
Judg.  V.  30,  as  the  warriors  of  the  Lord,  who,  leaving  their  covrses,  descend  to  fight 
for  Israel  against  Sisera  and  that  the  morning  stars  are  said  in  Job  xxxviii.  7  to 
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have  joined  with  the  angels  in  celebrating  the  morning  of  creation,  just  as  in  ix. 
13,  xxvi.  13  (according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  these  passages),  a 
poetical  application  is  made  of  mythological  notions  of  a  restraining  of  sidereal 
powers  (1).  The  greater  the  danger  to  the  Israelites,  surrounded  as  they  were 
by  Sabaeanism,  of  being  seduced  into  a  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, — (how 
the  seductiveness  of  the  sight  of  tiie  sun  and  moon  is  depicted  in  Job.  xxxi.  26) 
(2), — the  more  important  was  it  not  only  to  declare  Jehovah's  superiority  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  to  forbid  their  adoration,  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3,  but  also  to 
maintain  such  a  view  concerning  them  as  might  of  itself  exclude  all  worship  of 
them.  This  is  done  from  Gen.  i.  14  onward.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  declared 
to  be  merely  Uglit-bearers  (n^j<0),  created  by  God,  and  as  such  subserving  earthly 
purposes  (comji.  Ps.  civ.  19  sqq.).  They  manifest,  indeed,  by  their  splendor  and 
their  course,  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  (Ps.  viii.  4,  xix.  5,  Amos 
V.  8,  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31  sq.),  but  their  brilliancy  admits  of  no  comparison  with 
the  Divine  glory,  xxv.  5.  Thus  they  are  the  hosts  of  God  whom  his  almighty 
will  commands  (Isa.  xl.  26  (3),  xlv.  12)  ;  they  serve  to  proclaim  and  to  glorify 
His  judgments  (Joel  iii.  15,  Isa.  xiii.  10,  Hab.  iii.  11  ;  comp.  the  poetical  passage, 
Josh.  X.  12  sq.).  Their  creaturehood  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  as  well  as 
the  terrestrial  creation  are  transitory  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  comp.  with  li.  6,  Ps.  cii.  26 
sq.). — How,  now,  the  supereminence  of  God  above  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  worship  of  them,  is  expressed  by  the  name  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  is  shown 
in  Isa.  xxiv.  23.  This  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  as  simply  parallel  with  Ix. 
19,  but  as  also  involving  the  thought  that  the  last  judgment,  by  means  of  which 
the  Lord  will  set  up  His  kingdom  upon  earth,  will  manifest  the  vanity  of  heathen- 
ism with  its  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  honor  it  has  rendered  to 
them  as  the  tutelary  powers  of  kingdoms.  It  is  possible  that  this  element  in  the  idea 
of  the  Jehovah  Sabaoth  was  the  original  one  in  point  of  time  (so  Vatke),  and  conse- 
quently that  the  name  may  have  come  into  use  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  chiefly  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven.  But  it  is  more  natural  to 
seek  the  root  of  the  name  in  the  designation  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  as  the  "  Cap- 
tain of  the  host,"  Josh.  v.  14  sq.,  the  chief  significance  of  the  appellation  being 
certainly  contained  in  its  reference  to  the  host  of  the  heavenly  spirits. 

(1)  That  the  stars  are  not  represented  as  persons  in  the  passages  cited,  is 
evident  from  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  [although  Baudissen,  i. 
120,  sees  in  it  more  than  mere  personiticntion,  and  thinks  that  in  the  popular  con- 
ception at  least  tlie  stars  were  regarded  as  beings  similar  to  the  angels.  Delitzsch 
also  (art.  "  Engel"'  in  Riehm)  supposes  tliat  in  the  phrase  "  Host  of  heaven"  tlie 
idea  of  the  stars  was  sometimes  niiiigled  with  that  of  the  angels,  and  speaks  of 
an  identifying  view  of  the  angels  and  stars.  Against  this  theory,  see  Kiibel,  art. 
"Engel"  in  Herzogj. 

(2)  Job  xxxi.  20  isq.  :  "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking 
in  brightness  ;  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed 
my  hand." 

(3)  Isa.  xl.  20  describes  how  God  each  night  calls  forth  and  musters  His  starry 
host. 
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§  197. 
2.    The  Jlost  of  the  Heavenly  Spirits. 

The  Old  Testament  speaks  of  tlie  host  of  heavenly  spirits^  the  armies  of  the  Sons 
of  God,  the  angels,  in  a  threefold  aspect  (1).  First,  they  form  the  higher  church 
which,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  choir  of  the  universe  (Ps.  cxlviii.  2,  cl.  1), 
adores  God  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  the  Shekhina  (§  02),  that  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the 
earthly  sanctuary  corresponds  with  the  presence  of  God  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary, 
which,  like  the  former,  bears  the  name  of  ^p'H  (used  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Davidic  Psalms),  Ps.  xi.  4  (2).  From  this  central  point  of  the  Divine  glory, 
proceed  all  God's  manifestations  of  grace  and  judgment  to  the  world  (Mic.  i.  2  sq., 
Hab.  ii.  20,  Zech.  ii.  17  (a. v.  13)  ;  hence  the  prayer,  Isa.  Ixiii.  15)  (3).  This  is  the 
sphere  of  the  adoring  higher  church  (4)  of  the  sons  of  God,  D'Sx  'J3  ;  comp.  Ps. 
xxix.  1,  9  (5),  but  especially  Ixxxix.  6-8,  where  the  sons  of  God  are  called  the 
congregation  of  the  saints,  D'li'lp  /Hp,  who  are  constantly  praising  the  wonders 
of  Divine  grace,  with  special  reference  in  this  passage  to  His  gracious  counsel  in 
the  choice  of  the  house  of  David.  Their  near  relation  to  God  is  shown  ver.  7, 
where  they  are  designated  as  D'^^p  TID  (the  council  of  the  saints).  When,  then, 
it  is  said  in  this  passage  v.  7  sq.,  "  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  council  of 
His  saints,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  them  that  are  about  Him  ;  O  Lord 
God  of  Hosts,  who  is  like  unto  Thee  ?"  the  reference  of  this  name  of  God  to  the 
angelic  host  is  unmistakable.  The  heavenly  hosts  do  not  appear  as  literally  an 
assembly  of  heavenly  councillors — a  divan,  as  some  have  represented  the  matter 
— either  here  or  in  the  vision  of  the  heavenly  assize,  Dan.  vii.  9  sqq.  (G).  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  is  rather,  that  the  heavenly  hosts,  as  the  appointed 
instruments  of  executing  God's  judgments,  are  also  to  be  the  loitnesses  of  His 
counsels  (7).  So,  too,  the  heavenly  host  appear,  1  Kings  xxii.  19  sqq.,  Job  i.  sq., 
assembled  around  the  Lord,  not  that  He  may  take  counsel  with  them,  but  that 
they  may  announce  to  Him  their  execution  of  His  behests  (comp.  Zech.  1.  8  sqq. 
concerning  the  celestial  horsemen  who  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth),  and 
receive  His  further  commands. 

Secondly — and  this  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  heavenly  host  is  chiefly 
represented — they  are  the  messenger's  of  God  (D'pN70),  the  instruments  of  ex- 
ecuting His  will  in  grace  and  in  judgment  for  the  deliverance  of  His  people 
and  the  subjugation  of  His  enemies;  see  Ps.  ciii.  20  sq.,  cxlviii.  2.  This 
implies  that  God's  government  is  carried  on  by  the  means  of  personal  and  living 
powers.  Divine  providence  is,  generally  speaking,  a  living  activity,  everywhere 
present,  seeing  and  knowing  all  things  (7)  ;  hence  it  is  symbolically  designated, 
Zech.  iv.  10  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxix.  7),  as  the  seven  eyes  of  God  which  run  to  and 
fro  throughout  the  whole  earth.  All  the  powers  and  elements  of  nature  sub- 
serve this  providence,  as  it  is  expressed  (according  to  the  probable  construction) 
in  Ps.  civ.  4  :  "He  makes  the  M'inds  His  messengers,  the  flames  of  fire  His  ser- 
vants" (comp.  §  61,  note  4).  But  for  the  purposes  of  His  kingdom  and  for  the 
special  service  of  His  people.  He  has  chosen  the  heavenly  spirits,  who  are  the 
companions  of  man  ;  comp.  as  chief  passages,  e.g.  xci.  11,  xxxiv.  (8).     But  here, 
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too,  the  heavenly  host  is  represented  as  a  Divine  army  ;  in  Gen,  xxxii.  2,  a  camp 
of  God  (H^nn)  being  spoken  of  as  surrounding  and  protecting  Jacob,  with  whicli 
ccmp.  2  Kings  vi.  16,  Josh.  v.  14  sq.  Still  further  with  regard  to  the  employment  oj 
the  heavenly  host  as  the  messengers  of  God,  the  following  passages  should  be  observed  : 
in  Zech.  iii.  7,  it  is  said  to  Joshua  the  high  priest,  that  God  will  give  him  leaders 
from  among  the  angels  that  stand  before  him  ;  comp.  also  Job  v.  1.  Especially 
important  also  is  the  passage  in  the  speech  of  Elihu,  xxxiii.  23.  We  do  not 
quote  this  passage,  as  many  do,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  angels  of  a  higher 
rank.  The  ]" /?  ^^$7^,  angelus  interpres,  ']7j<-'iip  in^  is  not  the  angel  of  unparalleled 
dignity  raised  above  a  thousand  others, — the  angel  of  the  covenant  (as  many,  in- 
cluding Schlottman  and  Delitzsch,  understand), — but  an  angel  out  of  the  thou- 
sand, i.e.  such  an  one  as  God  has  a  thousand  of,  "f?^  here  signifying  not  his  rep- 
resentation of  man  before  God,  but  that  he  is  the  interpreter  of  God's  will  to 
man.  He  is  sent  by  God  to  show  to  fallen  man  his  uprightness  [or  duty],  i.e.  to 
lead  him  to  repentance  and  sincere  confession  of  sin,  that  so  he  may,  according 
to  ver.  24,  find  favor  with  God.  In  ojiposition  to  Satan,  whose  occupation  it  is 
to  ruin  men.  Job  i.,  God  has  thousands  of  angels  whose  business  it  is  to  be  active 
in  the  deliverance  of  human  souls. 

Thirdly,  the  hosts  of  heavenly  spirits  are  also  appointed  to  be  His  attendant 
witnesses,  and  p>(^'>'tially  His  instruments  when  He  appears  in  His  royal  and  judicial 
glory.  This  is  already  alluded  to,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  the  sense  of  the  passage  natu- 
rally being,  not  that  the  angelic  host  remained  in  heaven,  but  that  they  were  wit- 
nesses of  those  revelations  in  which  they  themselves  took  an  active  part,  the 
Lord  appearing  as  lawgiver  in  the  midst  of  His  heavenly  host.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixviii. 
17,  where  God  is  represented  as  seated  upon  His  throne  on  Zion,  surrounded  by 
the  chariots  or  cavalry  of  the  angelic  hosts.  The  expression  D'H '*?  ^^\  here 
used,  places  the  latter  in  the  light  of  a  heavenly  band  of  warriors  whom  God  is 
leading  to  battle  against  His  enemies,  and  for  the  protection  of  His  people.  The 
connection  of  the  name  Jehovah  Zebaoth  with  this  notion  is  shown  especially  by 
Isa.  xxxi.  4  (9)  ;  and  hence  it  is  plain  in  what  sense  this  name  is  to  be  regarded 
as  designating  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  battles.  Lastly,  the  heavenly  host  form 
Jehovah's  retinue  at  the  Jinal  revelation  of  His  judgment.  The  heavenly  hosts  are 
the  heroes  whom,  according  to  Joel  iii.  11,  He  leads  down  into  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat ;  they  are  the  saints  with  whom,  according  to  Zech.  xiv.  5,  He  ap- 
pears upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  decisive  hour  of  the  last  conflict  of  the 
covenant  people.  Compare  the  description  of  the  procession  of  the  heavenly 
OTpaTevfiaTa,   Rev.  xix.  14. 

(1)  The  two  last  expressions  have  already  been  discussed  in  §  Gl. 

(2)  Ps.  xi.  4  :  "  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple,  the  Lord's  throne  is  in 
heaven." 

(3)  Mic.  i.  2:  "  The  Lord  from  His  holy  temple  ;  ...  the  Lord  cometh  forfli 
out  of  His  place."  Hab.  ii.  20  :  "The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple  :  let  all  the 
world  keep  silence  before  Him."  Zech.  ii.  13  :  "Be  silent,  O  all  flesh,  before  the 
Lord  :  for  He  risetli  up  out  of  His  lioly  habitation."  Isa.  Ixiii.  15  :  "Look  down 
from  heaven,  and  behold  from  the  habitation  of  Thy  holiness  and  Thy  glory." 

(4)  What  was  said  Isa.  vi.  of  the  adoring  seraphim,  on  wliich  see  §  199,  be- 
longs here. 

(5)  Ps.  xxix.  1  :  The  angels  are  called  sons  of  God  (comp.  §  61,  note  2),  who 
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give  to  the  Lord  glory  and  strength  ;  it  is  of  them  that  it  is  said,  ver.  5,  that  while 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  goes  forth  in  the  storm  over  the  whole  earth,  "  in  His  tem- 
ple all  speak  of  His  lionor. "      (Lutiier's  transl.,  "  all  speak,   Honor  !") 

(6)  Dan.  iv'  17,  indeed,  differs  in  this  respect.  But  here  Nebuchadnezzar,  when 
he  speaks  of  a  "  decree  of  the  (heavenly)  watchers"  and  "the  word  of  the  holy 
ones,"  is  giving  utterance  to  a  purely  Iteathen  notion,  for  which  Dan.  v.  21  after- 
ward substitutes  the  correct  expression,  "  decree  of  the  Most  High." 

(7)  See  the  description  of  the  cherubim,  §  119. 

(8)  Ps.  xci.  11  :  "  The  Lord  gives  His  angels  charge  of  the  pious  man,  to  keep 
him  in  all  his  ways."  And  xxxiv.  7  :  "The  angel  of  the  Lord  encamjJS  round 
about  them  that  fear  Him." 

(9)  Ewald,  Ilhtoryof  the  PeopU  of  Israel,  iii.  p.  62,  relies  chiefly  upon  the  passage 
cited,  and  is  inclined  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  name  which  makes  it  desig- 
nate God  as  Him  who  comes  with  all  His  heavenly  hosts  to  help  the  armies  of 
Israel,  as  the  original  one.  He  thinks,  also,  that  the  name  took  its  rise  at  some 
time  when  the  army  of  Israel,  strengthened  by  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  descending 
from  heaven  for  their  help,  put  their  enemies  to  flight.  [Comp.  alf^o  Lehre  von 
Gott,  ii.  p.  339.]  The  passage  is  certainly  a  chief  passage,  but  still  only  one  of 
the  chief  passages. 

§  198. 

Jiesult  loith  respect  to  the  Name  Jehovah  Sdbaoth. 

In  summing  up  what  has  Ijeen  said,  we  find  that  the  signijicance  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jehovah  Sahaoth  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  teaches  us  to  recognize  not  only  the 
supermundane  power  and  glory  of  the  living  God, but  also  makes  Him  known  to  us 
as  interposing,  according  to  His  free  and  sovereign  will,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  not  bound  to  the  elements  or  forces  of  nature  which  obey  Him  ;  but  as 
having,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  these  but  also  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  heavenly 
world  at  His  disposal  for  the  execution  of  His  will  on  earth  (1).  Hence  this  name 
not  only  expresses  the  contrast  between  Himself  and  a  deification  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  also  the  general  contrast  between  Himself  and  those  heathen  deities 
which  are  absorbed  in  nature  and  the  world.  Thus  the  contemplation  of  the  Lord 
of  the  heavenly  hosts  is  expanded  to  that  of  the  Omnipotent  Bnler  of  the  Universe. 
So  (according  to  what  was  remarked,  §  19.'))  Ps.  xxiv.  10  ;  Isa.  vi.  3,  li.  15,  liv.  5 
(2)  ;  Amos  ix.  5,  etc.  The  chief  passage,  however,  in  this  respect  is  Jer.  x.  16 
in  its  connection  with  vers.  1-10.  The  name,  however,  as  more  nearly  defining 
the  idea  of  Jehovah  (comp.  what  is  said  on  this  subject,  §  41),  refers  pre-eminent- 
ly to  the  regal  acts  of  God,  especially  so  far  as  these  concern  His  battles, 
victories,  and  other  manifestations  of  Divine  sovereignty  for  the  protection  of  His 
covenant  people  in  opposition  to  a  world  which  strives  against  them,  as  is  proved 
by  numerous  passages  in  the  Psalms  and  prophets  ;  comp.  besides  those  above 
cited,  Ps.  xlvi.  7,  11,  Ixxx.  7,  14.  The  absence  of  the  name  from  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Hhokhma  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  these  do  not  relate 
to  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  while  its  absence  from  the  Pentateuch 
is  accounted  for  by  the  inconsiderable  part  played  by  the  heavenly  hosts  in  com- 
parison with  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (§  61).^ — The  element  of  Divine  transcendency 
latent  in  the  name,  is  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Divine  appellation,  "  the  God 
of  heaven,"  which  occurs  Dan.  ii.  37,  44,  and  in  some  passages  of  the  Books  of 
Esther  and  Nehemiah. 
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(1)  [Schrader  ("Deriirsprungliche  Sinn  des  Gottesnamens  Jahve"  in  the  Jahrl. 
fur  protest.  Theol.  1875)  designates  this  explanation  of  the  name  as  "the  entirely  ex- 
ternal conglomerate  of  almost  all  the  principal  attempts  which  are  generally 
made  to  explain  it."  But  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  both  stars  and  angels  are  re- 
garded in  the  Old  Testament  as  belonging  to  the  army  of  God.  Whether  in  the 
Hebrew  mind  the  expression  "God  of  hosts"  designated  both  must  be  decided 
by  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  and  not  a  priari.  The  result 
is  stated  in  the  text.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  plural  mK3^  cannot 
properly  be  used  of  the  hosts  of  stars  and  angels,  since  the  angels  are  mentioned 
in  such  passages  as  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  and  Dan.  vii.  10  in  such  a  manner  that  the  idea 
of  hosts  is  very  naturally  implied,  and  since  in  Ps.  ciii.  21  hosts  of  angels  are 
actually  spoken  of.  The  grounds  on  which  Schrader  would  get  rid  of  this  plural 
are  entirely  insufficient.  That  the  plural  r\iK3y  in  the  few  other  passages  in 
which  it  occurs,  is  used  only  of  earthly  armies  is  not  decisive,  since  no  internal 
reason  can  be  shown  for  not  employing  it  in  relation  to  heavenly  hosts.  The  as- 
sertion therefore,  that  "  the  name  ennnot.^  according  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Old 
Testament,  have  any  other  signification  than  God  of  the  earthly  armies,"  rests  upon 
a  weak  foundation.  Schrader's  explanation  is  simple,  and  gives  a  unity  of  mean- 
ing, but  it  is  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  many  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  he  has  not  once  made  the  attempt  to  show  that  his  view  satisfies  the 
connections  in  which  the  name  occurs.] 

(2)  In  Isa.  liv.  5,  "  The  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  He  be  called,"  cotre- 
sponds  with  "The  Lord  of  hosts  is  His  name." 

§199. 

Angels  of  Higher  Order  and  Special  Office. 

The  later  prophetical  books  speak  of  angels  of  higher  order  and  special  calling  among 
the  heavenly  host.  The  cherubim,  treated  of  in  §  119,  where  it  was  remarked  that 
they  never  appear  as  ministering  spirits,  are  not  among  these.  Some  have  also 
regarded  the  seraphim  as  merely  symbolical  beings,  to  be  classed  with  the  cheru- 
bim, since  their  characteristic  features  are  combined  with  those  of  the  cherubim 
in  the  description  of  the  celestial  living  creatures'  (t^ua)  in  Rev.  iv.  8.  [Comp. 
Cheyne,  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  i.  36,  40-42,  who  takes  the  position  that  the  popular 
notion  of  the  seraphim  as  angels  is  to  be  rejected. — D.]  Thus  e.g.  Havernick 
{Theologie  des  Alten  Testaments,  p.  95)  regards  the  seraphim,  who  represent  the 
ideal  creation  under  the  form  of  light  or  fire,  as  a  modification  of  the  cherubim. 
But  in  the  chapter  in  question  (Isa.  vi.)  the  only  passage  in  which  they  occur, 
ver.  6,  rather  suggests  the  ministry  of  angels ;  though  seraphim  here  cannot  be 
said  entirely  to  correspond  with  the  angelus  interpres  in  Zechariah  and  Daniel,  for 
they  do  not  interpose  as  organs  of  revelation  between  Jehovah  and  the  prophet,  who 
in  ver.  8  is  conscious  that  the  Divine  call  is  a  direct  one.  The  symlolism  of  their 
appearrmce  is  very  simple.  With  two  wings  they  cover  their  faces, — to  indicate 
that  even  the  most  exalted  sjiirits  cannot  bear  the  full  vision  of  the  Divine  glory  ; 
■with  two  they  cover  their  feet, — to  symbolize  their  reverence  ;  with  two  they 
fly, — to  express  the  swiftness  with  which  they  execute  the  Divine  commands. 
In  other  respects  they  are  evidently  represented  in  human  form  ;  for  faces,  hands, 
and  feet  are  spoken  of.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  serpent  form  ;  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  name  by  which  they  are  called  with  that  of  the  poisonous  kind  of 
serpent  called  ^^  is  inadmissible,  if  only  because  it  is  impossible,  according  to  the 
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Old  Testament  view,  to  make  the  serpent  a  symbol  of  anything  sacred  (2).  The 
derivation  of  the  name  from  the  root  ^1^,  to  hurn^  would  seem  to  be  favored  by  the 
particular  recorded  ver.  7,  where  the  seraph,  as  the  divinely-appointed  instrument 
for  the  expiation  and  purification  of  the  prophet's  mouth,  appears  with  celestial 
fire,  were  it  not  that  the  meaning  of  the  verbal  root  is  active,  to  consume  by  fire 
(not  to  glow  with  heat,  or  anything  similar).  Hence  the  tracing  of  the  word,  as 
by  many  earlier  writers,  especially  Steudel,  Theologie  des  A.  T.  p.  225,  to  the 
Arabic  root  shainipha  {noMlis  fuit),  whence  comes  shariphun  (noble),  is  still,  to 
say  the  least,  equally  admissible  (3).  According  to  this  derivation,  tlie  seraphim 
would  be  thus  designated  as  being  the  most  exalted  among  celestial  spirits,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  the  angelic  princes,  D"'"^^,  subsequently  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  though  the  name  would  also  correspond  to  the  designation  of 
angels  in  general,  as  D'1'3^,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25,  and  n3  ""l^^,  Ps.  ciii.  20  (4). 

The  seven  angels  mentioned  in  Ezek.  ix.  as  sent  forth  to  execute  the  Divine  sen- 
tence of  extermination  upon  idolatrous  Jerusalem,  next  come  under  consideration. 
The  passage,  indeed,  by  no  means  implies  that  there  is  a  band  of  seven  angels 
whose  special  vocation  it  is  to  be  the  watchmen  and  guardians  of  Jerusalem.  For 
the  number  seven  is  liere,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  sign  that  a  Divine 
operation  is  being  completed,  viz.  in  this  passage  the  Divine  judgment  now  ad- 
vancing to  its  close,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the  seven 
planet  gods  of  the  Babylonians  (comp.  Diodor.  Bihlioth.  ii.  30)  and  the  seven 
Amshaspands  [angels  of  love  and  holiness]  of  the  Persians.  This  heathen  notion 
might  rather  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  for  the  passage  Tob.  xii.  15  concern- 
ing the  seven  holy  angels  :  ol  irpoaavacptpovat  rag  npoaevxag  tuv  ayiuv  kol  eianopevovTat 
huTTiov  Tfjg  Jof7c  Tov  dyiov,  though  this  might  also  be  founded  on  this  vision  of 
Ezekiel.  It  is,  however,  significant  that  in  Ezekiel  a  seventh  angel,  distinguished 
by  his  high-priestly  robe  of  linen,  whose  office  it  is  to  set  a  mark  upon  those  who 
are  to  be  delivered  from  the  judgment  about  to  be  inflicted,  comes  forward  before 
the  other  six  who  are  to  execute  this  judgment.  This  angel  of  special  dignity 
corresponds  to  the  horseman  who,  in  the  vision  of  Zech.  i.  8,  stands  among  the 
myrtle  trees  (  which  symbolize  the  covenant  people),  and  is  evidently  the  chief 
over  those  who  run  to  and  fro  through  the  earth.  To  him  they  bring  their 
report  ;  and  he,  upon  receiving  it,  intercedes  with  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  Jerusalem. 
He  seems  also  to  be  identical  with  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  Zech.  ch.  iii.,  before 
whom  Satan  stands  to  accuse  Joshua.  In  i.  12  he  is  distinguished  from  Jehovah, 
while  he  yet  appears  in  the  scene  in  ch.  iii.  as  His  representative,  where  the 
words  spoken  are  now  said  to  be  the  words  of  Jehovah,  now  of  this  angel,— thus 
recalling  the  Malakh  of  the  Pentateuch  (§  59  sq.).  His  superior  rank  is  especially 
evident  when  he  is  compared  with  the  '3  -\T\T\  ^X^'?'^-  the  angelus  interpres  of 
Zechariah,  who  interprets  to  this  prophet  the  meaning  of  the  visions  vouchsafed 
to  him,  but  who  is  never  regarded  as  the  representative  of  Jehovah.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that,  as  Baumgarten  {Die  Nachtgesichte  des  Sacharja,  i.  p.  68)  very 
justly  observes,  this  angel,  in  whom  is  the  name  of  Jehovah,  withdraws  from  the 
history  of  revelation  so  long  as  Israel  is  under  a  visible  ruler  of  the  house  of 
David  ;  but  now,  when  this  visible  rule  is  abrogated,  an  invisible  ruler  again  ap- 
pears, and  attains  a  more  concrete  form,  combined  with  personal  agency,  though 
at  the  same  time  distinguished  from  God. 
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In  what  has  liitherto  been  said,  the  names  of  the  angels  have  not  yet  been  touched 
on  :  these,  viz.  /^^'O  and  7X")3J,  first  appear  in  Daniel.  To  begin  with  the 
latter,  7X""|DJ,  i,e.  man  of  God,  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  be  the  angel 
■who  explains  the  visions  to  Daniel,  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  thus  answering  to  the  angelus 
interpres  of  Zechariah.  It  is,  however,  the  '*?^''9  ^^  ^'^^  Book  of  Daniel  who 
apparently  corresponds  to  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  Zechariah,  the  horseman 
among  the  myrtle  trees,  who  advocates  the  cause  of  the  covenant  people.  He  is 
called,  X.  13,  "one  of  the  chief  princes"  (D'JC'Ki.ri  DnJ^n  nriNj  ;  and  xii.  1,  "the 
great  prince  which  standeth  for  the  sons  of  thy  people"  ('J3"7;-'  "''?i''i7  ^''"'JD  '^W'>? 
*JSi'.)  ;  ^^^  ill  X.  21,  briefly,  "your  prince"  (□Qyi;').  But  nothing  is  said,  at 
least  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  of  Michael  being,  like  the  ancient  angel  of  the  covenant 
(the  bearer  of  the  DK?,  of  the  Divine  side  of  revelation),  the  descent  of  the  Divine 
nature  into  the  sphere  of  the  creature.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  later  Jewish 
theology  identified  Michael  with  the  shekhina  (5),  while  among  moderns  Hengsten- 
berg  identifies  him  with  the  Logos.  Even  his  name  is  said  by  the  latter  to  show 
that  we  should  not  seek  for  Michael  in  the  region  of  the  finite.  The  name,  he 
says,  signifies,  Who  is  like  me,  who  am  God,  in  whom  God's  glory  is  mani- 
fested ?  '^y^,  however,  actually  appears,  and  that  pretty  frequently,  in  th« 
Old  Testament  as  the  7iame  of  a  man,  from  Num.  xiii.  13  to  Ezra  viii.  8.  Fox 
the  rest,  this  name  of  the  prince  of  the  angels  does  not  imply  chiefly  (as  Caspari, 
Ueber  Micha,  p.  15,  insists)  a  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  incompar- 
ableness  on  the  part  of  the  angel,  but  is  an  actual  statement  concerning  the 
angel  himself,  and  expresses  the  irresistibility  of  Mm  to  whom  Ood  gives  the  power 
to  execute  His  behests  (6). 

But  another  appearance  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  now  claims  our  attention.  Ac- 
cording to  ch.  x.,  a  man,  called  neither  angel  nor  prince,  but  quite  indefinitely 
in^-J^'H,  appears  to  Daniel  on  the  bank  of  the  Tigris.  This  appearance,  before 
■which  his  human  nature  threatens  to  succumb,  is,  as  already  remarked,  not 
Gabriel.  It  is  the  same  person  who  at  Ulai,  viii.  15-17,  commands  Gabriel  to 
interpret  to  Daniel  the  vision  he  had  received, — the  same  who,  xii.  7,  guarantees 
by  a  solemn  oath  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  counsel.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
appearance  must  be  identified  with  him  who,  vii.  13  (comp.  especially  x.  16,  18), 
comes  as  a  son  of  man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  receive  dominion  over  all  nations, 
i.e.  the  Messiah  (see  below),  the  description  of  the  glorified  Christ,  Rev.  i.  13-15, 
being  also  taken  from  Dan.  x.  5  sqq.  (7).  We  next  meet  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
with  the  remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  ancient  Malakh  becomes,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  angel  Michael,  who,  though  highly  exalted  among  the  angels,  is  still 
hypostatically  distinct  from  Jevovah  ;  while,  on  the  other,  One  appears  whom 
Michael  serves  as  a  helper.  That  dominion  over  the  earth  should  be  given  to 
this  Being,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  description  given  in  ch.  x.  This  unnamed 
Being  declares,  ver,  13,  that  he  has  already  contended  with  D"!3  noSo  "iti?,  the 
prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  that  Michael  then  came  to  help  him,  and  that 
thus  he  remained  the  conqueror  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  In  ver.  20  sq.  he  proceeds 
to  say  that  he  is  about  to  depart  again  to  fight  with  the  0^3  "iJi',  the  prince  of 
Persia,  that  then  the  1]'""^^,  the  prince  of  Greece,  will  also  come,  and  that  none  will 
help  him  against  these  two  except  D^l?'  ''^?"'9,  Michael  your  prince.     It  is  quite 
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erroneous  to  suppose  the  princes  of  Persia  and  Greece  to  be  earthly  kinga 
(Hiivernick  and  others),— the  1?'  of  Persia  being  in  fact  distinguished  from  the 
kino-s  of  Persia.  They  are  angels  in  whom  the  power  of  Persia  and  Greece,  which 
exalted  itself  against  the  kingdom  of  God  and  strove  to  frustrate  Ilis  counsel,  is 
personified  ;  and  whether  they  are  regarded  as  tutelary  powers  or  as  representatives 
of  the  national  spirit,  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. — What  has  already 
been  advanced  will  help  to  facilitate  the  explanation  of  the  passage  with  which 
we  shall  close  this  subject,  viz.  Isa.  xxiv.  21.  In  that  day,  says  the  prophet  (in 
which  the  secular  power  shall  be  humbled),  "the  Lord  shall  punish  the  liost  of 
the  Jiigh  ones  on  high  (Dil'33  D'non  XDY)  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth, 
and  they  shall  be  gathered  together  as  prisoners  are  gathered  in  the  pit,  and  shall 
be  shut  up  in  the  prison,  and  after  many  days  shall  they  be  visited  "  (8).  And 
first,  the  theory  which  regards  the  Dnan  S31f  as  only  the  high  and  powerful  ones 
of  earth  must  be  rejected,  for  DTIOS  is  evidently  antithetical  to  nD"1Kn-7jr.,  What 
is  here  spoken  of  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  judgment  in  the  invisible  world  corre- 
sponding to  the  judgment  upon  the  mighty  ones  of  earth.  This  judgment  in  the 
invisible  world,  viewed  in  the  light  cast  upon  it  by  the  passage  in  Daniel,  is  a 
judgment  inflicted  ujion  the  spiritual  powers  in  heaven  who  represent  and  answer 
to  the  earthly  povvers.  [If  the  expression  "high  ones  on  high"  is  understood  of 
stars  (personified)  or  angels,  or  both,  regarded  and  worshij^ped  by  the  heathen  as 
heavenly  powers,  of  whom  punishment  is  figuratively  predicated,  no  literal 
punishment  of  angels  is  taught  in  the  passage. — D.]  We  find,  then,  already  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  doctrine  further  developed  in  the  New,  that  the  dispensa- 
tions and  judgments  of  God  upon  earth  are  closely  connected  with  corresponding 
events  in  the  higher  world  of  spirits  (9). 

(1)  [Riehm  (art.  "  Seraph"  in  his  Hnndicdrterluch)  holds  that  the  conception 
of  the  seraphim  was  developed  from  that  of  the  cherubim,  and  that  they  were 
really  cherubim  conceived  of  more  as  angels,  and  not  as  bearers,  but  heralds 
of  tlie  holy  majesty  of  God  in  the  praises  they  offered.] 

(2)  The  reference  of  the  seraphim  to  the  Egyptian  Serapis  has  only  the  value  of 
a  mere  fancy.  [It  is  advanced  by  Hitzig,  p.  46  sq.,  who  also  maintains  that  the 
conception  of  the  Seraphim  is  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  and 
with  the  serpent  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  9.  Against  this  comj).  Riehm  in  the 
article  just  cited.] 

(3)  So  also  Schultz,  Alttest.  Theol,  p.  579,  "Princes." 

(4)  Hofmann  (in  his  Schriftheweis,  ii.  p.  376)  regards  the  seraphim  after  this 
last  manner.  His  identification  of  them,  however,  with  the  D'£)"in  is  utterly 
improbable. 

(5)  Compare  the  passages  in  Meuschen,  iV.  T.  ex  Talmnde  illustratum,  p.  717 
sqq.,  where  Adhonai,  Michael,  and  Shekhina  are  considered  identical.  It  is  said, 
e.g.,  that  the  three  angels  who  visited  Abraham  were  Michael,  Gabriel,  and 
Raphael,  and  that  Michael  is  the  same  as  Adhonai. 

(6)  It  is  quite  certain,  notwithstanding  all  that  Hengstenberg  says,  that  in  Jude, 
ver.  9,  and  Rev.  xii.  7  sqq.,  Michael  is  not  identified  with  the  Son  of  God.  See, 
in  opposition  to  Hengstenberg,  Hofmann,  Weissagung  und  Erfidlung,  i.  p.  127 
sqq.  ;  Schriftheweis,  ii.  p.  340  sqq. 

(7)  This  View,  which  is  found  among  the  older  theologians,  especially  Chr.  B. 
Michaelis  {JJheriores  adnot.  in  Dan.  p.  372),  is  advocated  among  moderns,  partic- 
ularly by  Schmieder  (in  von  Gerlach's  Bibelwerl^,  Hilgenfeld  {Die  jildische  ApoJc- 
ahjptik,  p.  47  s(jq.),  and  Keil. 
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(8)  It  cannot  be  with  certainty  decided  -whether  the  meaning  of  the  last  word 
pp3,  in  Niph.)  is:  they  shall  be  reserved  for  the  final  judgment,  to  which  2  Pet. 
ii.  4  and  Jude  0  are  parallel ;  or,  they  are  shut  up  for  a  season  and  then  liberated, 
which  sense  is  favored  by  the  parallel  expression  in  Isa.  xxiii.  17. 

(9)  Post-canouical  Jewish  writings  teach  the  doctrine  of  tutelary  spirits  ofwTwle 
nations.  The  LXX  have  introduced  this  notion  into  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  where  they 
translate  6-e  Sce/iepi^sv  6  vrpiaTog  eOvt/,  ug  dieaTrEipev  vlohg  '  Add/i,  iarTjosv  bpia  kdvoiv  Kara 
apidfibv  ayye/iuv  6eov  (Hebrew  :  /X'lk'^  ^22  13007).  As  seventy  heathen  nations 
were  enumerated  in  the  table  of  nations,  so  were  there  supjiosed  to  be  seventy 
angels,  one  for  each  nation  and  language.  Two  more  names  of  angels  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  viz.  Raphael  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  (the 
name — God  heals — referring  to  the  contents  of  the  book),  and  Uriel  in  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Ezra.  According  to  a  Rabbinical  statement,  the  names  of  angels  ascend- 
erunt  in  manu  Israelis  ex  Baljylone ;  and  this  may  be  correct,  inasmuch  as  Baby- 
lonian notions  seem  to  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  subsequent  devel- 
opment of  angel ology,  especially  in  the  Apocrypha. 


§  200. 
The  Doctrine  of  Satan. 

Among  the  angels,  the  sons  of  God  (D"rl7Xn  'ja,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Book 
of  Job)  who  appear  before  Jehovah,  we  meet,  in  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, viz.  in  the  prologue  to  the  Book  of  Job,  in  Chronicles,  and  Zechariah,  with 
an  angel  called  Jf^^D,  of  crafty  and  hostile  disposition  toward  the  covenant  people  and 
all  who  fear  Ood,  seeking  to  deprive  them  of  the  favor  of  God,  hit  only  suffered  to 
act  as  His  instrument.  The  word  \12\3  is  properly  an  appellative,  meaning  an  enemy, 
an  adversary :  it  is  thus  used.  Num.  xxii.  22,  of  the  angel  who  obstructs  the  way 
of  Balaam  ;  and  in  Ps.  cix.  6,  where  Luther  incorrectly  translates  it  as  a  proper 
name,  Satan,  as  jCpit-',  ver.  29  of  the  same  psalm,  shows.  [The  marginal  rendering 
of  A.  V.  is  to  be  preferred,  an  adversary. — D.] 

To  exhibit  the  internal  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  Satan  and  the  other  doc- 
trines of  the  Old  Testament,  we  begin  with  two  parallel  passages,  3  Sam.  xxiv,  1 
and  1  Chron.  xxi.  1.  We  are  here  told  that  David  had  conceived  the  proud,  and 
therefore  God-displeasing,  notion  of  numbering  the  people  (comp.  §  165).  This 
is  thus  expressed  in  the  older  record,  2  Sara.  :  "  The  wrath  of  God  moved  David 
(rCDH)  to  say.  Go,  number  Israel."  The  later  account  (1  Chron.)  says:  '■'■Satan 
stood  up  against  Israel,  and  moved  David."  Thus  that  which  is  by  the  older  rec- 
ord directly  referred  to  Divine  agency,  viz.  that  external  manifestation  of  an  in- 
ward sin  (here  David's  pride),  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  judgment  being  in- 
flicted upon  it  (comp.  §  54.  2),  is  by  the  later  account  attributed  to  a  hostile  spirit, 
to  whom  God  gives  the  power  of  using  the  guilty  inclinations  of  man  to  cause 
him  to  fall.  Here,  then,  we  again  meet  with  the  same  fact  which  we  encountered 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  angels,  viz.  that  the  later  record  brings  into  greater  prom- 
inence those  powers  which  are  the  instrwments  of  the  Divine  providence.  But 
even  in  the  older  accounts,  that  Divine  causality  which  is  active  in  human  sin 
is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Divine  agency  ;  comp.  the  passage  1  Sam. 
xvi.  14-23,  already  briefly  noticed  in  §  05.  "When  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  H^l 
^]^],   departed  from  Saul  on  account  of  his  sin,  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord 
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troubled  him,  niH'  nxp  n;/^'J~niT,  which  evil  spirit  is  afterward  called,  ver.  15, 
n;n  D'riVK-nn,  and  more  briefly,  ver.  23,  D^Pi^X-nn.  Thus  we  find  that  a 
Divine  [/.<^'.  a  divinely  permitted]  agency,  differing  from  the  Divine  life-giving 
principle  active  in  the  world,  rules  in  the  domain  of  sin,  and  especially  in  the 
province  of  obduracy.  Other  passages  also  point  to  such  potencies  appointed  by 
God  to  be  the  instruments  of  the  Divine  wrath.  Thus  we  are  told,  Isa.  xix.  14, 
that  God  had  mingled  a  CJ!})?  nil,  a  perverse  spirit,  in  the  heart  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which,  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  would  render  tliem  capable  of  acting  only 
in  a  perverse  manner.  To  such  passages  belong  also  those  in  which  the  wrath 
of  God  is  spoken  of  as  a  cup,  of  which  they  are  compelled  to  drink  who  have  in- 
curred His  judgment ;  comp.  as  the  chief  passage,  Ps,  Ixxv.  8  ;  also  Jer.  xxv.  15 
sqq.,  Isa.  li.  17,  Ps.  Ix.  3.  The  transition  hence  to  the  doctrine  of  Satan  is 
made  by  the  passage  1  Kings  xxii.  19  sqq.  Micaiah  the  prophet  relates  a  vision 
to  the  kings  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat.  He  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  His  heavenly 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left. 
The  Lord  asks  who  will  persuade  Ahab  to  undertake,  for  his  ruin,  i.e.  that  he 
may  meet  his  death,  a  war  against  the  Syrians.  Then  the  spirit  (Hnn,  incorrectly 
translated  "  a  spirit")  comes  forth  from  among  the  heavenly  host,  and  says  :  I  will 
persuade  him.  The  Lord  says  :  Wherewith  ?  The  spirit  answers:  I  will  be  a 
"^i?.^  n'"l  (a  lying  spirit)  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  The  Lord  says  :  Thou 
shalt  persuade  him,  and  also  prevail ;  go  and  do  so.  Here,  then,  that  power 
which  is  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Divine  ]viAg^\neTit  hovers  between  per- 
sonification [or  figurative  imagery]  and  proper  fersonal  existence.  The  advance  to 
the  actual  doctrine  of  Satan  is  not,  however,  made  by  merely  representing  the 
principle  which  tempts  man  to  sin  as  concrete  personality ,  but  consists  especially 
in  the  fact  that  Satan,  though  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Divine  will  with  re- 
gard to  what  he  effects,  acts  from  a  disposition  hostile  to  man.  This  is  hinted,  1 
Chron.  xxi.  1,  in  the  standing  up  of  Satan  against  Israel,  and  still  more  pronai- 
nently  brought  forward  in  the  prologue  to  Job,  ch.  i.  sqq.  It  is  true  that  Satan 
there  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  D'rivxn  'J3  [the  sons  of  God, or  angels]  ;  but  he 
comes  from  a  wandering  excursion  over  the  earth,  which  he  has  evidently 
undertaken  from  hostility  to  men.  It  is  evident  that  he  does  not  question 
Job's  righteousness  for  the  sake  of  affording  an  occasion  for  confirming  it, 
which  is  the  purpose  of  God's  counsel,  but  because  he  hopes  that  Job's 
piety  will  not  endure  temptation,  and  that  he  will  thus  cease  to  be  an  object  of 
the  Divine  complacency.  That  he  may  bring  calamity  upon  Job,  the  Loi'd  allows 
Satan  the  free  disposal  not  only  of  the  elements, — the  tempest,  and  the  fire  of 
heaven, — but  also  of  human  beings  (the  nomadic  hordes),  and  at  length  he  is  per- 
mitted to  smite  him  with  a  most  terrible  disease.  But  he  is  obliged  to  obtain 
from  God  the  power  of  effecting  all  this  ;  and  the  limit  to  the  injury  he  is  allowed 
to  inflict  is  set  by  the  will  of  God  ;  comp.  ii.  6. 

Of  special  significance,  however,  is  the  position  of  Satan  with  respect  to  the  cov- 
enant peopAe.  This  is  shown  with  particular  clearness  in  Zech.  iii.,  while  it  is  also 
briefly  alluded  to  1  Chron.  xxi.  The  vision  in  Zechariah  is  as  follows  : — Joshua 
the  high  priest  stands  in  unclean  garments  before  the  angel  of  the- Lord,  and  Satan 
stands  at  his  right  liand  to  accuse  him.  The  Lord  repels  with  threats  the  accusa- 
tions of  Satan,    acquits  the  high  priest,   and  commands  him,  as  a  token  of  his 
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acquittal,  to  put  on  clean  festal  garments.  This  passage  has  been  by  some  expos- 
itors most  erroneously  referred  to  the  slanders  uttered  against  the  people  and 
Joshua  at  the  Persian  court  ;  for  how  could  an  accusation  to  the  Persian  king  be 
possibly  represented  by  the  prophet  as  being  at  the  same  time  an  accusation  to 
the  Lord  ?  The  high  priest  is  the  representative  of  the  people  (1).  He  is  accused 
before  the  Lord,  not  on  account  of  his  own  sins  as  an  individual,  but  in  his  capac- 
ity of  high  priest.  His  priestly  garments  are  defiled.  Satan  affirms  that  for  this 
sinful  people  there  is  no  valid  mediation  before  God  ;  that  Israel  is  rejected  because 
there  is  no  longer  an  atonement  for  them.  The  Lord  will,  however,  have  pity, 
according  to  ver.  2,  on  this  brand  plucked  from  the  fire,  the  remnant  of  His 
people,  and  will  not  regard  their  sin.  He  therefore  causes  the  high  priest  to  be 
clothed  in  clean  garments,  thus  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  high-priestly 
mediation,  though  with  an  intimation,  ver.  8,  that  the  perfect  atonement  for  the 
people  is  to  be  effected  only  by  the  Messiah.  Thus  the  work  of  Satan  is  to  ques- 
tion the  forgiveness,  the  justification  of  the  church,  in  Avhich  sense  he  is  called, 
Rev.  xii.  10,  "  the  accuser  of  our  brethren."  Hence  he  is  here  represented  as  the 
opposite  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who,  according  to  Zech.  i.  12  (like  the  high 
priest  on  earth),  stands  before  the  Lord  to  intercede  for  the  people.  With  respect 
also  to  his  agency  among  men,  Satan,  who  desires  (Job  i.)  to  destroy  the  souls  of 
men  (see  the  particulars,  §  197),  forms  a  contrast  to  the  ]"???  '^^1^,  Job  xxxiii.  23, 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  excite  men  to  repentance  and  confession  of  sin,  that  their 
souls  may  be  rescued  from  destruction. 

The  allusion  just  made  to  the  organic  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  Satan 
and  other  Old  Testament  doctrines,  testifies  decidedly  against  the  theory  which 
derives  it  from  the  Persian  religion  (1).  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  pre- 
Babylonian  times,  to  which  the  Book  of  Job  must  unquestionably  be  referred  (2), 
the  notion  of  Persian  influence  is  inconceivable,  the  Satan  of  the  Old  Testament 
does  not  have  essaitial  characteristics  which  must  be  present  to  justify  a  com- 
parison with  Ahriman.  [For]  the  monism  of  the  Old  Testament  utterly  excludes 
the  admission  of  a  hostile  principle  opposed  from  eternity  to  God  ;  nor  does  it 
know  as  yet  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness  over  which  Satan  presides  with  relative 
independence.  The  Satan  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  as  yet  the  apx(->v  tov  koo/iov 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  discloses  the  /3d^7  tov  aarava  only  along  with  the 
completion  of  revelation.  The  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Koafiog,  and  of  its 
antagonism  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
conflict  between  the  secular  monarchies  and  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel ;  but 
though  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section)  this  conflict  is  in  Dan.  x. 
and  Isa.  xxiv.  connected  with  occurrences  in  the  world  of  spirits,  Satan  does 
not  appear  upon  the  scene. 

Of  other  evil  angels  nothing  is  distinctly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  Azascl, 
Lev.  xvi.,  we  must  probably  understand,  according  to  what  was  said,  Part  I. 
(§  140).  an  evil  spiritual  power  whom  we  may  (with  Hengstenberg)  connect  with 
the  Satan  of  the  later  books,  though  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  the  middle  terms 
necessary  to  prove  the  connection  of  the  two  do  not  exist. 

It  is  true  that  the  destroyers  (D'^DD),  who  are  in  Job  xxxiii.  22  contrasted  with 
the  'C"''?P  =1?"??,  must  probably  be  referred  not  to  fatal  diseases,  but  to  angels;  this 
does  not,  however,  imply  that  the  Old  Testament  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  special 
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class  of  angels  of  death,  like  the  angel  of  death  (Samael)  of  the  later  .Jewish  the- 
ology. It  is  not  the  nature  of  these  angels,  but  the  Divine  commission,  whicli  makes 
them  destroyers.  So  also  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  the  Cj^'J  ^d^"^  are  not  evil  angels,  who 
would  have  been  called  D'J?'^  D'DX/??,  but  angdi  malorum,  angels  of  evil,  who  min- 
istered in  the  Egyptian  plagues  as  the  instruments  of  God,  the  collective  concep- 
tion of  the  n'nB'D,  who,  according  to  Ex.  xii.  13,  23,  executes  the  last  judgment 
upon  the  Egyptians,  but  who,  as  the  rcriK'p  '^K70,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  1  Chron.  xxi. 
15,  comp.  Isa.  xxxvii.  36,  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (3).  The  spectral  being  ri'V^^ 
Isa.  xxxiv.  14,  i.e.  noctin'jia  [A.  V.  screech-owl,  better  night  monster^  regarded  by 
the  Talmudists  as  a  demon  who  specially  lies  in  wait  [by  night]  for  children,  and 
the  D'l'^'iy,  xiii.  21,  by  which  goat-footed  demons  are  usually  understood,  cannot 
of  course  be  comprised  in  the  category  of  evil  angels,  apart  from  the  fact  that  not 
a  word  is  said  in  these  passages  concerning  the  real  existence  of  such  sprites  (4). 
[They  were  probably  mere  creatures  of  the  popular  superstition. — D.] 

(1)  [Comp.  the  judgment  of  Ewald  {Lehre  von  Gott,  ii.  p.  298  sq.)  :  "  Down  to 
Zech.  iii,  3,  the  whole  conception  of  Satan  in  its  origin  and  significance  is  so 
purely  Hebraistic,  that  nothing  can  be  more  groundless  and  preposterous  than  to 
derive  it  from  abroad.  To  suppose,  as  has  been  done  of  late,  that  a  Persian 
origin  of  Satan  is  firmly  established  is  entirely  unhistorical  and  without  founda' 
t'on."  Hitzig  also  observes,  p.  66  :  "  The  idea  of  Satan  might  very  well  proceed 
from  the  national  development  of  theological  thought."] 

(2)  [Comp.  Strack  in  Zockler,  i.  p.  157  sqq.] 

(3)  The  saying  of  Ode  (De  angelis,  p.  741j,  Deum  ad  puniendos  malos  homines 
mittere  bonos  angelos,  et  ad  castigandos  pios  usurpare  malos,  may  so  far  be  recog- 
nized as  Old  Testament  doctrine. 

(4)  The  later  Jewish  theology,  on  the  contrary,  presents  us  with  a  fully  devel- 
oped demonology,  tracts  of  which  are  found  in  the  Asmodaeus  of  the  apocryphal 
Book  of  Tobit. 


SECOND   DIVISION. 
MAN'S  RELIGIOUS  AND   MORAL   RELATION  TO   GOD. 

I.    DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   THE    CEREMONIAL    AND   THE   MORAL   LAW. 

§  201. 

The  ceremonial  and  moral  precepts  are  (as  has  been  shown  in  Part  I.  §  84)  in 
the  Mosaic  law  co-ordinate.  The  object  and  meaning  of  the  law  are,  however, 
shown,  as  was  there  pointed  out,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  motives  set  forth  for 
fulfilling  the  commands  ;  on  the  other,  by  the  fact  that  even  the  ceremonial 
ordinances  are  everywhere  translucent  with  a  spiritual  meaning.  Hence  it  is  but 
a  result  of  that  tuition  of  the  law  which  advances  from  the  outer  to  the  inner, 
that  propJiecy  should  carry  out  fJie  distinction  between  the  ceremonial  and  the 
moral  law,  and  emphatically  declare  that  the  performance  of  the  external 
ordinances  of  the  law,  and  especially  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  were,  as  merely 
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outward  acts,  worthless  ;  that  the  will  of  God  aimed  at  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart  and  the  surrender  of  the  will  to  God  ;  and  that  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law  had  no  value  except  as  the  expression  of  a  godly  disposition.  The 
words  of  Samuel  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  22,  §  164,  and  note  3)  may  in  this  respect, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  be  regarded  as  the  programme  of  prophecy.  The 
same  thought  forms  the  theme  of  many  profhetic  addresses ;  comp.  as  chief  pas- 
sages Hos.  vi.  6,  Amos  v.  21  sqq.,  Isa.  i.  11  sqq.,  Iviii.  3  sqq.,  Jer.  v.  20,  vii.  21 
sqq.,  xiv.  12,  Mic.  vi.,  6  sqq.  (1).  Many  passages  in  the  Psalms  also  declare 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  the  thwarting  of  self-will  and  pride,  and  the  strug- 
gle for  the  purification  of  the  inner  man,  to  be  the  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God  ; 
comp.  Ps.  xl.  7,  1.,  li.  18  sq.  So,  too,  a  godly  life  and  all  that  appertains  thereto 
is  often  the  subject  of  psalms  in  which  not  a  word  is  said  of  sacrifice  ;  see  e.g. 
how  purity  of  heart  and  conduct  are  brought  forward,  Ps.  xxiv.  4-6,  and  xv.,  as 
the  tokens  by  which  the  genuine  covenant  people  are  to  be  recognized.  On  the 
other  hand^  however,  the  experience  of  the  Divine  favor  is,  in  the  view  of  the 
Psalmist,  connected  with  the  sanctuary  and  its  acts  of  worship,  on  which  account 
these  are  tlie  objects  of  delight  and  aspiration  ;  comp.  xxvi.  7  sq.,  xxvii.  4,  Ps. 
xlii.  sq.,  Ixiii.,  Ixxxiv.  The  latter  contains  a  hint  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
p7'otest  of  the  proj^hets  against  the  rites  of  worshij)  must  be  regarded.  According 
to  a  view  frequently  advanced,  the  prophets  are  said  to  have  been  opposed  to 
sacrificial  services  in  general,  while  Jeremiah  in  particular  is  declared  to  have 
denied  to  the  whole  sacrificial  system  the  character  of  a  Divine  institution  (so 
Hitzig,  Graf,  and  others)  ;  see  vi.  20,  but  especially  vii.  22  sq.  (2).  These  passages 
are  not  to  be  got  over  by  the  distinction  that  the  private  sacrifices  of  the  law 
■were  for  the  most  part  voluntary,  that  the  law  merely  prescribed  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  offered  (so  Scbmieder),  and  that  the  positive  injunction  of 
sacrifice  related  chiefly  to  public  offerings,  of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  here  speak- 
ing. Nor  can  Jeremiah's  recognition  of  the  ceremonial  law  be  argued  from  the 
fact  that  he  speaks  so  severely  against  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  since  the 
commandment  to  hallow  it  is  found  in  the  Decalogue.  If,  however,  Jeremiah  had 
actually  rejected  the  whole  law  of  sacrifice,  how  comes  he  to  have  admitted  sacrificial 
service  into  his  announcement  of  the  times  of  salvation,  not  only  in  xxxiii.  18, — a 
passage  whose  genuineness  has  been  groundlessly  disputed, — but  also  in  xvii.  26, 
xxxi.  14,  xxxiii.  11  ?  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  passages  above  quoted  from  Jeremiah 
and  others,  a  relative  declaration  is  expressed  as  an  absolute  one,  for  the  sake  of  lay- 
ing the  whole  stress  upon  one  member  of  the  sentence  (3)  :  God  so  greatly  desires 
heart  service, — the  demand  of  this  is  so  entirely  the  main  point, — that  He  is  said 
not  to  desire  sacrifice  in  comparison  therewith.  Burnt-offering  and  sacrifice  He 
does  not  desire,  in  the  sense  in  which  a  self-righteous  generation,  assuming  that 
He  needed  such  sacrifices,  and  thinking  to  satisfy  Him  by  such  an  external  per- 
formance, would  offer  them.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  right  state  of  heart,  and 
God  therefore  graciously  accepts  His  people,  external  offerings  are  acceptable  to 
Him  as  proofs  of  inward  devotion  (4).  Hence  the  exhortation,  Ps.  iv.  5,  "Offer 
p"IX  'n^Tj  sacrifices  of  righteousness"  (5),  comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  19  ;  and  hence  Ps.  li., 
which  in  ver.  18  declares  a  broken  heart  to  be  the  true  sacrifice,  concludes,  ver. 
20  sq.,  with  the  words  :  "  Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion  ;  build  Thou  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.     Then  shalt  Thou  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
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ness,  with  burnt-offerings  and  whole  burnt-offerings  :  then  shall  they  offer 
bullocks  upon  Thine  altar."  It  was  for  this  reason,  too,  that  the  prophets,  as 
has  been  already  shown  with  respect  to  Jeremiah,  expressly  assume  that  the 
church  of  the  future  will  have  un  external  ritual,  though  without  sin-offerings 
(because  sin  is  forgiven).  Thus  Deutero-Isaiah,  e.g.  Ixvi.  1-3,  who  declares  that 
no  temple  is  to  be  built  by  the  sin-defiled  mass  of  the  exiles,  and  calls  their 
sacrifices  an  abomination,  yet  predicts,  Ivi.  7,  Ix.  7,  Ixvi.  20,  for  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem a  new  temple  and  a  new  sacrificial  service  [which  are  best  understood,  in 
accordance  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity,  in  a  figurative  sense. — D.]. 

These  considerations  also  sufficiently  indicate  the  judgment  to  be  formed  upon 
the  assertion  that  the  above-mentioned  prophets  are  opposed  hy  other  prophets 
who  are  charged  with  a  one-sided  Levitism,  for  insisting  upon  the  observance  of 
the  ceremonial  law.  These  latter  are  said  to  be  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Malachi 
(comp.  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  6th  ed.  §  223,  8th  ed.  §  278).  Ezekiel,  it  is  true, 
does  set  a  high  value  upon  the  external  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law.  And  this 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pfiestly  character  of  this  prophet,  who  emphatically  de- 
clares, iv.  14,  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  eaten  anything  unclean  ;  who  contends, 
as  Jeremiah  had  also  done  (see  above,  and  comp.  also  Isa.  Iviii.  13  sq.),  for  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  ch.  xx.,  as  being  a  sign  between  Jehovah  and  His 
people,  ver.  12  ;  and  who  describes  at  great  length  in  the  prophecy,  ch.  xl.-xlviii., 
the  restoration  of  the  Levitical  ritual  upon  a  magnificent  scale  in  the  coming 
times  of  redemption, — a  subject  to  which  Jeremiah  also  briefly  alludes.  That  he 
did  not,  however,  regard  sanctification  as  consisting  in  such  externalism,  is  shown 
not  only  by  his  description  of  the  righteous  man  (in  ch.  xviii.)  as  one  whs  prac- 
tises no  idolatry,  commits  no  adultery  or  unchastity,  is  not  harsh  to  his  debtor,  is 
merciful  to  the  needy,  and  does  not  seek  to  enrich  himself  in  unrighteous  ways, 
but  more  especially  by  his  predictions,  hereafter  to  be  considered,  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel  as  the  covenant  people.  For  the  essential  condition  of  this  restora- 
tion is  to  be  the  outpouring  of  that  Divine  Spirit  which  shall  create  in  them  a  new 
heart,  xi.  19,  xxxvi.  26,  an  inward  conversion  being  thus  reflected  in  these 
external  ordinances.  It  must,  moreover,  be  remembered  how  important  the 
observance  of  these  ritual  observances  was  (as  remarked  §  188),  especially  during 
the  captivity,  as  ?l  means  of  fencing  the  people  and  protecting  them  against  heathen- 
ism (6).  It  is  true  also  that  Malachi  sternly  rebukes  transgressions  in  the  matter  of 
Divine  worship,  the  offering  of  bad  or  defective  sacrifices,  i.  6-ii.  9,  the  fraudulent 
withholding  of  the  temple  dues,  iii.  7-12  ;  but  he  does  so  because  the  worldly 
and  godless  disposition  of  priests  and  people  was  manifested  by  such  actions. 
Those  sacrifices  which  the  people,  purified  by  judgments,  shall  offer  in  righteous- 
ness (ni^"Ty3),  shall  be  pleasant  to  the  Lord,  iii.  3  sq. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  BooTc  of  Daniel,  the  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  older  prophetical  books,  by  its  commendation  of  a  legal  externalism, 
is  equally  and  utterly  vain.  Daniel  abstains,  i.  8  sqq.,  from  partaking  of  the 
dainties  of  the  royal  table,  because  he  considers  them  defiling, — not  exactly  in 
the  sense  in  which,  in  the  passage  Hos.  ix.  4  (elsewhere,  §  136,  and  note  2,  dis- 
cussed in  a  different  connection),  the  food  of  the  people  in  captivity  is  called  pol- 
luted (7),  but  undoubtedly  because  at  the  royal  repasts  it  loonld  he  impossihle  to 
avoid  violations  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  concerning  different  kinds  of   food,  and 
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the  eating  of  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols.  Equal  strictness  is,  however,  shown  not 
only  by  Ezekiel,  xxii.  26,  xliv.  23,  but  also  by  Deutero-Isaiah,  in  the  passages 
against  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  and  other  unclean  animals,  Ixv.  4,  Ixvi.  17.  It 
has  been  also  said  to  be  a  sign  of  the  externalism  of  Daniel's  religion,  that,  ac- 
cording to  vi.  17,  he  prayed  three  times  daily,  a  custom  alluded  to  so  early  as 
Ps.  Iv.  17.  This,  however,  can  give  offence  to  those  only  who  consider  it  un- 
favorable to  piety  to  have  any  set  times  of  prayer,  while  the  circumstance  of  his 
turning  in  prayer  toward  Jerusalem,  as  prescribed  in  1  Kings  viii.  (comp.  §  62), 
was  now  in  the  captivity  a  very  natural  expression  of  that  yearning  toward  the 
holy  city  which  every  Israelite  felt  who  believed  in  the  Divine  promises.  The 
chief  stress  is,  however,  laid  upon  Dan.  iv.  27,  which  is  said  to  attribute  a  pro- 
pitiatory power  to  almsgiving.  Daniel  here  says  to  Nebuchadnezzar  :  "Where- 
fore, O  king,  let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  unto  thee,  and  break  off  thy  sins  by 
righteousness  (8),  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor,  if  it  may 
be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity."  In  thus  speaking,  however,  he  is  not  in- 
culcating a  righteousness  of  dead  works,  but  pointing  out  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  particulars  in  which  especially  his  change  of  heart  would  be  shown,  just  as 
when  the  Apostle  Paul  urged  the  heathen,  Rom.  ii.  7,  Kad'  vno/iovr/v  epyov  ayadov 
66^av  Kol  TLjifjv  Kol  cKpOapaiav  ^rjTEiv  :  comp.  ver.  10.  The  exegesis  which  finds  in 
Daniel  the  notion  that  sin  might  be  expiated  and  prosperity  insured  by  alms- 
giving, must  also  find  in  Isaiah  (ch.  Iviii.) — the  prophet  to  whom  none  have  yet 
denied  the  spirit  of  genuine  prophecy — that  fasting  is  indeed  displeasing  to  God, 
but  that  external  acts  of  benevolence  and  the  external  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
furnish  a  claim  to  Divine  favor  and  constitute  human  righteousness  ;  whereas  the 
prophet  is  only  naming  those  external  works  in  which  genuine  piety  will  be  chiefly 
manifested.  How  far  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  from  commending  a  righteousness  of 
dead  works,  is  best  seen  by  the  thoroughly  penitential  prayer,  ch.  ix.,  4  sqq. 

(1)  In  Mic.  vi.  6  sqq.  the  prophet  says  :  ''Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Je- 
hovah, and  bow  myself  before  the  most  high  God  ?  shall  I  come  before  Him  with 
burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thou- 
sands of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  shall  I  give  my  first-born 
for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  He  hath 
showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?"  A  similar 
testimony  accompanies  every  restoration  of  outward  worship  from  David  on- 
ward. 

(2)  In  Jer.  vi.  20,  the  prophet  represents  Jehovah  as  saying  :  "Your  burnt- 
offerings  are  not  acceptable,  nor  your  sacrifices  pleasing  unto  me  ;"  and  vii.  22 
sq.  :  "I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacrifices  : 
but  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying.  Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people  :  and  walk  ye  in  all  the  ways  that  I  have  com- 
manded you,"  etc.  [On  the  latter  passage,  which  has  largely  been  brought  into 
discussion  of  late,  especially  in  what  has  been  written  on  the  legislation  in  the 
Pentateuch,  comp.  on  the  one  side  Wellhausen,  i.  p.  61,  and  Duhm,  p.  232  ;  on 
the  other  side  Bredenkamp,  p.  102  sqq.,  and  Orelli  in  his  supplement  to  the  article 
"  Opfercnltus  des  A.  T."  in  Herzog,  2d  ed.  xi.  p.  59.  Bredenkamp  has  justly 
pressed  the  point,  that  since  the  recognition,  by  the  supporters  of  the  Graf  school, 
of  Jeremiali's  acquaintance  witli  the  book  of  the  covenant  and  Deuteronomy  ex- 
cludes the  explanation  of   the  passage  according  to  which  Jeremiah  denies  to  the 
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sacrificial  worship  the  character  of  a  divine  and  Mosaic  institution  ;  they  must 
either,  with  Dulim,  regard  it  as  possible  that  one  and  the  same  Jeremiali 
"favored  the  drift  of  Deuteronomy,  at  least  in  general,  and  for  this  reason  prob- 
ably was  persecuted  by  the  priests  of  his  paternal  city,  Anathoth"  (p.  232),  and 
yet  "rejected  as  well  the  external  worship  of  God  as  the  external  reverence  for 
him"  (p.  231)  ;  or  they  must  believe  with  Wellhausen,  that  Jeremiah  in  his  youth 
contributed  to  the  introdiiction  of  the  (Deuteronomic)  law,  but  subsequently  de- 
clared with  reference  to  this  law  :  "the  false  pen  of  the  scribes  hath  wrought  for 
falsehood"  (1.  p.  411),  note).  In  opposition  to  the  explanation  given  in  the  text, 
which  is  also  supported  by  Orelli,  Bredenkamp  proposes  another  rendering,  ac- 
cording to  which  "l^'l-vil  is  not  to  be  translated  "concerning,"  wiiich  it  can- 
not mean,  but  "on  account  of,  for  the  sake  of,"  or  what  is  still  more  preferable, 
he  would  read  '1^1-7;!  or '"^1111  "for  my  sake."  The  meaning  would  then  be, 
that  the  offering  and  the  accepting  of  sacrifices  was  not  the  aim  of  the  divine 
command,  but  that  the  object  of  God  was  to  secure  moral  obedience.] 

(3)  See  how  Winer,  Orammatik  ties  neutest.  Sprachidioms,  sec.  7.  p.  462  sq., 
and  Buttmann,  Oramiridtih  des  neutest.  Sprachgehrauchs,  p.  306,  elucidate  this  sub- 
ject by  a  series  of  examples. 

(4)  As  Samuel  himself,  according  to  the  account  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel, 
ministered  at  the  sacrificial  service. 

(5)  In  Ps.  iv.  5,  pIV  is  not  itself  the  offering  to  be  brought. 

(6)  Ezekiel  may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Levitical  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed after  the  captivity,  though  its  degeneration  did  not  originate  with  him.  (x\rt. 
"  Prophetenthum  des  A.  T. ") 

(7)  The  passage  Hos.  ix.  4  also  shows  the  importance  attributed  to  sacrifice 
even  by  Hosea,  notwithstanding  his  rebuke  of  the  ojms  operatvm. 

(8)  It  is  arbitrary  to  make  ^P"J^  here  exactly  =  alms  giving.  [The  only  ground 
for  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  a  righteous- 
ness which  exhibits  itself  in  acts  of  kintlness  and  love.  The  signification  "alms" 
(Theod.  Vulg.)  for  the  Chaldee  word  occurs  in  the  Targums  and  the  Rabbinical 
books,  but  not  in  the  Bible. — D.] 


II.  THE  KUINOUS  NATURE  OF  SIN.       THE  NEED  OF  A  NEW  DISPENSATION  OF  GRACE. 

§202. 

In  proportion  as  a  consciousness  of  the  inwardness  of  the  law's  requirements 
is  arrived  at,  will  the  conviction  of  sin  become  profound.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
prophecy,  by  bringing  into  greater  prominence  the  opposition  in  which  the  people 
stand  to  the  electing  and  sanctifying  purpose  of  their  God,  carries  on  the  office  of 
the  hiw,  nay,  advances  to  the  perception  that  that  sanctification  of  the  people  at 
which  the  law  aims,  is  unattainable  during  the  present  legal  dispensation,  and 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  effected  by  a.  new  dispensation  of  grace. 

The  tuition  of  the  law,  making  man  conscious  of  the  contrast  he  exhibits  to  the 
Divine  will,  by  holding  this  will  up  before  him  as  in  a  mirror,  and  effecting  a 
conviction  of  sin  by  its  testimony  against  the  people,  Deut.  xxxi.  26, — this  process 
is  one  which  advances  but  gradually.  "We  cannot  expect  at  once  to  find  in  the 
Old  Testament  such  an  hTriyvuaLQ  dimpTinc  as  is  expressed  in  Rom.  vii.  When  the 
godly  man  of  tlie  Old  Testament  meditated  on  the  law,  and  strove  to  live  in 
obedience  thereto,  its  first  impression  was  a  reviving  one,  Ps.  xix.  8  sqq.  ;  Ps.  cxix. 
He  obtained,  by  its  enlightening  effect,  a  delight  in  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  thus  the  law  in  some  sense  became  internal,  as  it  is  said,  xxxvii.  31,  "The  law 
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of  his  God  is  in  his  heart ;"  and  he  attained  something  of  that  willing  spirit,  li. 
14,  by  which  he  could  say,  xl.  8,  "I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  O  my  God  :  yea,  Thy 
law  is  within  my  heart."  But  even  in  the  psalm  (xix.)  already  quoted,  the  praise 
of  the  law  is  combined,  13  s<i.,  with  a  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  secret  sins  of  in- 
firmity and  for  preservation  from  presumptuous  sins  ;  and  thus  a  feeling  of  man's 
failure  to  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  finds  expression.  When  David, 
after  falling  into  gross  sin,  prayed,  li.  10,  "  Create  in  me  ('Vx^3)  a  clean 
heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  firm  spirit  within  me;"  and,  ver.  12,  "Uphold  me 
with  a  willing  spirit,"  comp.  cxliii.  10,  he  expressed  an  acknowledgment  that  a 
Divine  impartation  of  life,  a  transformation  of  heart,  was  needed  if  the  inward 
state  was  to  be  conformed  to  the  Divine  will. 

Such  an  acknowledgment  is  made  by  fropliecy.  Bat  ttinits  the  question  thus: 
How  has  the  nation  conformed  to  its  Divine  destination  ?  How  far  has  a  community 
consecrated  to  God  been  really  formed  under  the  ordinances  of  the  law  ?  In 
making  this  inquiry,  prophecy  encounters  on  every  side  a  falling  away  from  God, 
which,  after  the  failure  of  every  remedy,  proves  that  the  vocation  of  the  cove- 
nant people  is  not  to  be  realized  under  the  existing  dispensation.  The  course 
followed  in  this  respect  by  the  prophetic  addresses  is  generally  as  follows  : — 
1st.  WTiathas  Goddone  for  Israel?  has  He  omitted  aught  of  mercy  or  discipline  which 
might  conduce  to  the  deliverance  of  His  people,  as  the  remedy  of  their  faults  ? 
and  2d.  How  have  the  people  requited  His  love  and  care  ?  how  can  they  vieet  their 
God  if  He  enters  into  judgment  with  them  ?  Comp.  such  prophetic  passages  as 
Isa.  i.  5,  Mic.  vi.,  Jer.  ii.  1,  iii.  5,  and  many  others. 

To  render  evident  that  relation  of  electing  and  sanctifying  love  into  which 
God  has  entered  with  His  people,  the  prophets  do  indeed  employ  the  figure  of 
fatherhood  and  sonship,  discussed  in  §  82.  1  ;  see  e.g.  Hos.  xi.  1  (comp.  §  82, 
note  1),  Isa.  i.  1,  2  sqq.  (1),  xxx.  1,  9,  and  other  passages  there  quoted.  But  the 
h'idal  and  conjugal  relation  is  far  more  frequently  used  by  them,  as  the  symtol  of  the 
(ommunion  into  which  God  has  entered  with  His  people  (2).  This  is  done  especiall}' 
by  the  prophets  Hosea,  Deutero-Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  It  is  sufl[icient  to 
refer  to  the  allegory  in  Ezek.  xvi*and  Jer.  ii.  2  sq.,  already  mentioned  in  a  differ- 
ent connection  (§  27,  88,  note  2)  (3).  How  then  does  the  nation  now  appear?  It  has 
become  a  harlot.,  an  adulteress.  In  this  symbol,  sin  is  no  longer  mere  disobedience  to 
the  commands  of  Him  who  has  a  right  to  demand  obedience,  but  is  viewed  as 
being  in  its  inward  and  essential  nature  a  hreach  of  faith,  as  hase  ingratitude  toward 
Him  who  has  first  loved.  It  is  true  that  it  is  chiefly  apostasy  to  strange  gods  and 
to  heathen  practices  in  general  which  are  regarded,  e.g.  in  Hos.  ii.,  Jer.  iii.  1  sqq., 
etc.,  in  the  light  of  whoredom,  as  it  is  expressly  called  in  Lev.  xx.  5.  Still  every 
Icind  of  rebellion  against  God  falls  under  this  same  condemnation,  inasmuch  as  in 
every  sin  man  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  Him  who  alone  has  acquired  a  right  to 
the  full  submission  of  the  heart ;  compare  Num.  xiv.  33,  also  e.g.  Isa.  i.  21  (in 
connection  with  the  preceding),  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27,  comp.  with  ver.  26  and  other  pas- 
sages (4).  Considered  in  this  light,  all  boasting  of  human  righteousness  vanishes, 
and  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  guilt  is  expressed  in  many  prophetic  discourses. 
It  is,  flrst  of  all,  a  common  guilt  resting  upon  the  nation,  and  making  the  nation  as 
such — the  whole  community — the  object  of  the  Divine  wrath,  which  is  spoken  of. 
In  Mic.  vii.  9,  e.g.,  it  is  Israel  who  says,  "  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord, 
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because  I  have  sinned  against  Him  ;"  while  in  Deutero-Isaiah,  esjiecially,  it  is 
repeatedly  declared  that  the  people  have  no  claim  with  respect  to  God,  that  all 
their  righteousness  is  vain,  that  they  have  incurred  only  punishment  and  rejection, 
and  are  indebted  for  every  benefit  they  receive  to  the  free  grace  of  God,  xliii.  24, 
xlviii.  8-11,  etc.  In  Dan.  ix.  4  sqq.,  too,  especially  ver.  18,  the  same  feeling  is 
expressed  (5). 

From  this  general  sinfulness,  even  the  more  religious  part  of  the  nation,  the 
servants  of  God,  are  not  so  exempt  as  to  be  contrasted,  as  absolutely  righteous, 
with  the  pcrdita  massa.  An  Isaiah  feels  himself,  vi.  5,  not  only  to  be  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  an  unclean  people,  but  also  to  be  himself  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  therefore  to  need  Divine  atonement  and  cleansing  before  he  can  under- 
take the  office  of  a  reprover.  Caspari  {IJcber  Micha,  p.  3SG)  is  certainly  mistaken 
when  he  understands  the  passage  Mic.  vii,  9  to  exclude  the  godly  from  the  con- 
fession of  sin  there  made  by  the  people.  Deutero-Isaiah  also  declares,  xliii.  27  : 
"Thy  first  father  (i.e.  Abraham  or  Jacob,  comp.  §  74)  hath  sinned,  and  thine 
advocates  (intercessors,  D'V'/O^  such  men  as  Moses,  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  other 
prophets,  who  by  their  godliness  and  intercessions  stood  in  the  breach  for  the 
people)  have  transgressed  against  me."  The  same  prophet,  moreover,  in  the 
prayer  Ixiv.  6,  "  We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as 
filthy  rags  ;  and  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf  ;  and  our  iniquities,  like  the  wind,  have 
taken  us  away,"  does  not  exclude  himself  from  this  common  sin  and  guilt  ;  and 
Ps.  cxxx.  3,  "If  Thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  tcho  shall  stand  ?" 
is  of  general  application. 

The  history  of  the  people  having  thus  shown  that  they  had  failed  at  the  present 
stage  of  revelation  to  attain  that  righteousness  which  avails  before  God,  and  to 
realize  the  purpose  of  their  election,  the  conviction  forced  itself  on  the  mind  that 
a  new  dispensation  of  grace  is  needed  ;  in  other  words,  that  God  must  of  His  own 
free  grace  blot  out  transgression,  and,  as  the  passage  Deut.  xxx.  6  (discussed  in 
§  8,  note  4,  and  §  90),  shows,  effect  by  a  new  communication  of  life  that  con- 
formity to  His  will  which  the  law  demands.  The  chief  passages  in  which  this  is 
expressed  are  found  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezehiel.  Thus  in  Jer.  xxiv.  7  the  prophet 
declares  that  God  will  give  to  the  people,  whom  He  will  bring  again  to  their 
own  land,  a  heart  to  know  Him  ;  with  which  may  be  compared  Isaiah's  announce- 
ment, that  God  will  in  the  times  of  redemption  give  to  the  people  that  suscep- 
tibility for  the  reception  of  His  word  which  they  now  lack  ;  see  xxix.  18  sqq., 
xxx.  20  sq.,  xxxii.  3,  in  opposition  to  xxix.  9  sqq.,  xxx.  9.  The 2)rincipal 2}assage, 
however,  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  future  and  the  old  dispensation 
is  brought  forward,  is  that  important  prediction  of  the  new  covenant,  xxxi.  31 
sqq.  :  "Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah  ;  not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand 
to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  my  covenant  they  brake."  Then 
follow  the  words  D3  '^Z^!?  "^^^l,  which  may  be  understood,  "when  I  had 
betrothed  them  to  myself,"  or  more  correctly,  "though  I  am  lo?'d  over  them" 
(6).  It  is  further  said:  "But  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel :  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts  ;    and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall 
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be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me, 
from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more."  The  chief 
thing,  or  rather  the  fundamental  assumption  in  this  new  dispensation  is,  as  the 
])assage  from  Jeremiah  expresses  at  its  close,  the  abolition  of  the  old  condemna- 
tion, ly  Divine  mercy ;  that  God,  as  the  prophet  Micah  says,  vii.  19,  would  of 
His  mercy  subdue  the  iniquities  of  His  people,  and  cast  all  their  sins  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  The  expression  ^rJ3J]>^^  t^l^D'  (he  will  subdue  our  iniquities) 
in  the  last  passage  implies  that  the  sin  of  the  people  had  become  a  power  which 
only  the  grace  of  God  could  overcome.  But  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  task 
of  training  Israel  is  expressed  in  the  passage,  Isa.  xliii.  24,  where  the  God  who 
calls  worlds  into  existence  by  His  word  says,  when  speaking  of  His  many  and  vain 
attempts  to  rescue  His  people  from  their  sins,  "  Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with 
thy  sins,  thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities'"  (7). 

It  is  through  the  pardon  of  sin  that  occasion  is  afforded  for  the  agency  of  those 
2>urifying  and  sanctifying  forces  which  God  jiuts  forth, — a  fact  thus  expressed, 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25-27  :  "I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
clean,"  etc.  That  which  was  signified  by  the  legal  rites  of  purification  shall  then 
become  a  reality.  Zechariah  also  prophesies,  xiii.  1,  of  the  fountain  to  be  opened 
in  the  times  of  redemption  for  sin  and  uncleanness.  Then  there  will  be  no  longer 
need  to  exclaim  with  Deut.  v.  29,  "  O  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them,  that 
they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  all  my  commandments  always  ;"  for  God  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  prospect  held  out,  xxx.  6  (comp.  §  88),  of  a  circumcision  of  the 
heart,  work  in  tliem  a  susceptibility  for  the  Divine,  a  willingness  to  perform  His 
will.  The  people  no  longer  encounter  the  law  in  its  rigid  objectivity  ;  but  God 
will,  in  the  times  of  the  new  covenant,  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and,  as  Ezekiel 
continues  in  the  passage  quoted,  "A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you  ;  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your 
flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you, 
and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do 
them"  (comp.  xi.  19  sq.,  xxxvii.  23-27).  How  that  direct  teaching  of  God 
spoken  of  in  the  passage  of  Jeremiah,  "  They  shall  no  more  teach  every  man  his 
neighbor,"  etc.,  is  combined  herewith,  will  be  subsequently  discussed  (§  223). 

(1)  Isa.  i.  2  :  "I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  re- 
belled against  me." 

(2)  A  view  which  at  the  same  time  testifies  to  the  moral  depth  attributed  by  the 
prophets  to  this  earthly  relation. 

(3)  Ezek.  xvi.  The  people  in  Egypt  was  a  poor,  helpless,  abandoned  child  : 
"  I  passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  polluted  in  thine  own  blood.  I  said  unto  theo 
when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  Live."  (It  grew  up  a  maiden,  still  in  poverty 
and  nakedness.)  And  when  the  time  was  come  that  God  could  woo  His  people, 
"  I  sware  unto  thee,  and  entered  into  a  covenant  with  thee  (at  Sinai),  .  .  .  thou 
becamest  mine."  According  to  Jer.  ii.  2,  the  leading  in  the  wilderness  was 
the  time  of  espousal,  etc. 

(4)  Num.  xiv.  33  uses  ri^JT  of  the  declension  of  the  people  in  general.  Isa.  i. 
21:  "  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  a  harlot!"  The  contrast  exhibited.  Ps. 
Ixxiii.,  between  vers.  2G  and  27  is  specially  to  be  observed.    With  the  godly  man 
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■who  says,  "God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever,"  are  con- 
trasted those  that  are  far  from  God,  that  play  the  harlot  from  Him  (^^P  n^lI-73). 

(5)  Dan.  ix.  18:  "We  do  not  present  our  supplications  before  Thee  for  our 
righteousness,  but  for  Thy  great  mercies." 

(6)  Comp.  Jer.  iii.  14.  Similarly,  but  too  specifically,  does  Ewald  understand 
"  though  I  was  their  protector."  Luther's  translation,  "  and  I  was  obliged  to 
constrain  them,"  would  give  an  excellent  thought,  but  is  linguistically  incor- 
rect. The  view  of  many  moderns  [even  Orelli,  p.  381],  in  accordance  with  the 
iiu-ej.i^aa  of  the  LXX,  and  making  />'3  =  /n3,  to  despise,  to  reject,  is  also  un- 
tenable. Hengstenberg's  explanation,  ^'iutl  betroth  them  to  me,"  anticipates 
the  following  verse. 

(7)  But,  Isa.  xl.  25,  for  His  own  sake,  because  He  must  maintain  His  own  glory, 
He  blots  out  their  transgressions  and  remembers  their  sins  no  more. 


III.    JUSTIFICATION   BY   FAITH. 

§  203. 
The  Old  Testament  Fo7"m  of  Faith. 

MeanwTiile  the  just  walked  in  faith  and  had  life  therein.  The  law,  by  always 
pointing  back  to  God^s  electing  grace,  and  onward  to  God's  just  retribution,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  presupposesy'ai^A,  i.e.  such  a  trusting 
submission  to  the  covenant-God  as  was  exhibited  in  Abi'aham'' s  believing  adherence 
to  the  Divine  promise.  This  is  in  conformity  with  that  fundamental  declaration, 
Gen.  XV.  6,  "He  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness" (§  83).  Accordingly  the  requirement  of  faith  runs  through  the  entire  Old 
Testament.  The  leading  of  Israel,  from  the  time  of  its  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt,  Ex.  iv.  81,  xiv.  31,  comp.  especially  Deut.  i.  32,  ix.  23,  and  many  other 
passages,  rests  .entirely  on  faith.  But  in  proportion  as  its  Divine  election 
seemed  to  human  apprehension  thwarted,  and  the  promise  of  redemption  forfeit- 
ed, by  the  apostasy  of  the  nation  and  the  judgments  thereby  incurred,  the  more 
emphatically  is  it  asserted  how  all-important  faith  was,  as  the  root  of  all  right- 
eousness, and  the  condition  on  which  the  blessing  was  to  be  obtained. 

The  thesis  of  jn'ophetism,  Isa.  vii.  9,  runs  thus  :  "  If  ye  do  not  believe,  truly  ye 
shall  not  remain  [i.e.  be  in  a  firm  and  stable  condition]  ;"  it  is  the  word  of  the 
prophet  to  Ahaz  when  he  sought  help  from  Assyria  (§  181)  ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xx. 
20  (1).  What  then  is  this  faith  ?  Negatively  speaking,  it  is  a  ceasing  from  all  natu- 
ral confidence  in  one''s  own  strength  and  poicer,  a  renunciation  of  all  trust  in  human 
support  and  assistance.  Accordingly  Jeremiah  thus  describes  unbelief,  xvii.  5  : 
"  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm"  (which 
was  just  what  Ahaz  had  done).  Positively,  it  is  a  fastening  or  leaning  ;  for  this 
is  the  proper  meaning  of  "P^;!,  namely,  di,  fastening  {staying  (Ges.)]  of  the  heart 
upon  the  Divine  word  of  promise,  a  leaning  upon  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  God, 
by  reason  of  which  He  can  and  will  effect  what  He  chooses  in  spite  of  all  earthly 
obstacles,  and  therefore  a  resting  upon  the  ^^Vl^y^  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26.  Compare 
what  is  said  Ps.  cxii.  7  sq.  of  the  just  man  :  xy:  N^  uS  "IIOD  :  nin'3  nt03  13^  |13J 
("  His  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord  ;  his  heart  is  established,  he  shall  not 
be  afraid").     On  its  negative  side,  whereby  faith  renounces  self-chosen   human 
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ways,  it  is  a  resting  in,  a  quiet  waiting  for  God,  Isa.  xxx.  15,  comp.  "with  viii,  17, 
Ps.  Ixii.  6,  and  other  passages,  which  resting  involves  a  fearlessness  of  all  the 
threats  of  men,  Isa.  viii.  12,  and  especially  Isa.  xxviii.  16  :  E'Tl'  K?  J'DXDn  (2). 
On  its  positive  side,  it  is  a  sanctifying  of  the  Lord,  viii.  13,  a  giving  of  glory  to 
His  sole  sovereignty,  comp.  Jer.  xiii.  16.  If  |'P?l?p  designates  faith  as  the  act  of 
fastening,  or  staying  the  heart,  |??^3.  and  the  nomen  abdractum  ^JI^DX  (which  ac- 
cording to  its  original  meaning,  signifies  firmness,  Ex.  xvii.  Vi)  denote  the  state  of 
firmness  and  constancy  of  heart  in  cleaving  to  God  and  His  promise.  So  especial- 
ly in  that  chief  passage,  Hab.  ii.  4,  "the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith,"  where  the 
faith  of  the  just  forms  a  contrast  to  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Chaldean, 
who,  according  to  i.  11,  makes  his  power  his  God.  Hence  we  find,  as  already 
shown  (§  83),  that  besides  adherence  to  the  law  as  revealing  God's  commands,  a 
cleaving  to  the  i^romise  as  revealing  God's  grace,  a  patient  waiting  and  hoping 
for  complete  redemption,  formed  an  essential  feature  in  the  delineation  of  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  the  religious  and  moral  ideal  of  the  Old  Testament.  Com- 
pare the  other  chief  passage,  Isa.  1.  10,  where  the  faith  of  the  Lord's  servant 
is  contrasted  with  the  violent  conduct  of  those  who  depend  upon  their  own 
efforts,  and  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  their  own  strength  (3). 

In  its  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise,  the  faith  of  the  Old 
Testament  turns  to  the  future.  It  includes  patience  {ynouovi])  and  hope  {k'ATciq)  ; 
njp,  Isa.  XXV.  9  ;  Hlpn,  Dp"1,  Ps.  Ixii.  6  ;  H^n  (waiting),  Isa.  viii.  15,  Hab.  ii.  3  ; 
b'n'in,  Sn.'',  Ps.  xlii.  6,  etc.  It  is  according  to  this  specially  Old  Testament  form  that 
iriaTLq  is  illustrated  by  Old  Testament  examples  in  Heb.  xi.  But  the  Old  Testa- 
ment also  exhibits  faith  as  including  negatively  that  renunciation,  of  otie^s  own 
claims  and  merits  'before  God  which  arises  from  a  conviction  of  sin,  and  posi- 
tively that  surrender  to  the  sin-annulling  God  and  His  atoning  grace  which  are  essential 
to  i\\e  fides  salviflca  of  t\ie  new  covenant.  A  chief  passage  in  this  respect  is  Ps.cxxx. 
3-5  (4).  Here  faith  appears  as  a  waiting  upon  the  word  wMch  proclaims /cir- 
giseness  of  sins  ;  but  here,  too,  its  eye  is  directed  to  the  future  (on  which  see 
next  §).  It  is,  however,  in  Deutero-Isaiah  that  this  faith  is  especially  enforced. 
This  book  announces,  not  only  the  vanity  of  all  human  power  and  strength,  declar- 
ing that  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  its  glory  as  the  flower  of  the  field,  and  that  only  the 
word  of  God  abideth  for  ever,  xl.  6  sqq.,  but  (as  also  already  remarked,  §  202) 
proclaims  in  a  series  of  passages  the  nothingness  of  human  merits,  the  insufficiency 
of  all  human  performances  to  attain  a  righteousness  valid  in  Goi's  sight,  and 
directs  men  to  appropriate  God's  gracious  offers  of  pardon  (5).  The  word  I'P^fH 
is  not,  indeed,  used  for  faith  in  its  aspect  of  an  appropriation  of  pardon,  but  the 
act  itself  is  spoken  of.  The  expressions  used  for  it  are  7^  312/,  to  return,  to  turn 
with  confidence  to,  Isa.  xliv.  22  (6),  or  the  stronger  ^J!  3112^,  Hos.  xiv.  2  (7),  etc. 
Also  :  to  seek  God  (C'pa,  ^n"l),  Deut.  iv.  29  ("with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the 
soul"),  Jer.  xxix.  13.  This  believing  self-surrender  is  further  designated  as  suppli- 
cation for  mercy  (D'JIjnn),  Jer.  xxxi.  9  ;  and  Zechariah  especially  makes  the  future 
conversion  of  the  people  to  result  from  God  pouring  out  upon  them,  xii.  10,  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  supplications  for  grace  (D'JIjnni  jn  HH)  (8). 

(1)  2  Chron.  xx.  20  is  almost  identical :  iJ^pXpi  D?'rlS«  nin'3  U'DKH,  «' Believe 
in  Jehovah  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  established." 
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(2)  Isa.  xxviii.  16  :  "  He  that  believeth  must  not  fear," — U'TI"  denoting  anxious 
restlessness  ["shall  not  make  haste,"  viz.  to  flee,  Ges.  ed.  Mlihlau  and  Volck]. 

(3)  Isa.  1.  10  :  "  Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the 
voice  of  His  servant?  let  him,  when  he  walketh  in  darkness  and  hath  no  light, 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  himself  (p.'^')  upon  his  God."  On  the 
other  baud,  it  is  said  with  respect  to  those  who  (rebelliously)  kindle  a  fire  and  liglit 
up  flames,  "they  are  given  up  a  prey  to  their  own  fire,  tliey  shall  lie  down  in 
sorrow." 

(4)  Ps.  cxxx.  3-5:  "  If  thou  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  .  .  .  who  shall  stand? 
but  there  is  forgiveness  with  Thee.  ...  I  wait  for  the  Lord,  my  soul  doth  wait  ; 
and  in  His  word  do  I  hope." 

(5)  Comp.  the  close  of  Isa.  xliii.  (§  202,  with  note  7). 

(6)  Isa.  xliv.  22  :  "  I  have  blotted  out  as  a  cloud  thy  transgressions  :  .  .  .return 
(p^^^)  to  me,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee." 

(7)  "iJt  expresses  the  idea  that  the  movement  of  turning  attains  its  end. 

(8)  See  more  on  this  subject  in  the  description  of  the  Messianic  times,  §  223. 

§  204. 

The  Old  Testament  Experience  of  Salvation. 

Our  next  inquiry  is,  Hoto  far  did  this  ap})ointed  imy  of  salvation,  that  man  laying 
hold  by  faith  ou  the  grace  of  God  should  find  forgiveness,  hold  good  during  the 
Old  Testament  disjmisation  ?  Are  we  to  say  that  the  just  man  not  only  walked  in, 
the  faith  of  a  future  fulfilment  of  the  promise  and  a  future  redemption,  but  also 
rejoiced  in  the  present  possession  of  salvation,  and  had  an  assurance  that  his  sins 
were  pardoned  ?  In  other  words,  icas  there  already  in  Old  Testament  times  the 
experience  of  jitstif  cation  and  adoption  in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  these  terms  f 
This  difficult  question  was  especially  discussed  in  the  Cocceian  disjmfations. 
Cocceius  maintaining  that  the  old  covenant  furnished  only  a  Ttdp^atg,  a  jyrete?'- 
missio,  a  dissimulatio  of  sin,  according  to  which,  although  satisfaction  had  not 
been  made  for  sin,  God  did  not  punish  it ;  but  not  an  (kPeglq  afiapTtag,  a  proper 
remissio  (1).  In  this  matter  the  question  is  whether,  besides  the  pardon  which, 
as  we  saw  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  (§  137),  was  obtained  for  sins  of  infirmity  by 
confession  and  sacrifice  {e.g.  Lev.  v.  10  :  w  ri""?^!,  comp.  also  Ps.  xix.  13),  there 
was  also  pardon  iov  presumptuous  sins,  which  could  not  be  atoned  for  by  sacrifice, 
and  therefore  a  justification  of  the  whole  man.  To  this  we  reply  as  follows  : — 
The  Old  Testament  certainly  teaches  by  word  and  fact— by  the  latter  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  as  well  as  in  the  experience  of  godly  individuals — that 
Divine  forgiveness  is  imparted  to  the  sinner  who  turns  in  penitence  and  faith  to 
God  ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  mere  ignoring  of  sin,  a  silence  (I^""?nn)  on  the  part  of 
God  with  respect  to  it,  such  as  He  might  for  a  season  observe  in  the  case  even  of 
the  ungodly  (as  in  Ps.  1.  21),  but,  as  Nathan  declares  to  the  repentant  David,  a 
causing  the  guilt  of  sin  to  pass  away  ('"[riXtsn  1'3£n  Hin^),  a  removing  it  to  a  distance, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  Job  xxxiii.  26,  He  restores  unto  man  his  righteousness  C^^^l 
inj^lV  "^^J5<7.).  It  is  a  replacing  the  sinner  in  a  state  in  which,  as  conforming  to 
the  Divine  will,  he  is  accepted  by  God,  and  becomes  an  object  of  the  Divine  com- 
placency. God  desires  to  be  known  as  gracious  and  compassionate.  "  There  is 
forgiveness  (Hn'^Dri)  with  Thee,"  says  the  Psalmist,  cxxx.  4,  "that  Thou  mayest 
be  feared."  i.e.  that  Thou  mayest  be  in  Thy  forgiving  mercy  an  object  of  venera- 
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tion.  Forgiveness  of  sins  is  an  act  which  God  performs  for  His  name's  sake,  as  it 
is  expressed  Ixxix.  9.  Hence  the  Old  Testament  speaks  not  only  of  the  restless- 
ness of  him  who  conceals  his  sins,  or  forgives  himself,  but  also  of  the  peace  of  him 
who  is  absolved  from  sin  by  the  verdict  of  God.  To  this  subject  belongs  the  whole 
of  Ps.  xxxii.  and  Prov.  xxviii.  13,  with  which  must  be  connected  the  passages  in 
which  the  mercy  of  God  toward  contrite  and  humble  hearts  is  spoken  of,  Ps.  li., 
xxxiv.,  xix.,  etc.  Hence  we  find  not  only  ascriptions  of  praise  for  the  future 
atonement,  like  Mic.  vii.  18  sqq.,  but  also  thanksgivings  for  pardon  received, 
like  Ps.  ciii. 

This  expej-ience  of  salvation,  however,  still  remains  bvt  relative,  and  decidedly  differs 
from  that  of  the  New  Testament.  In  t\\ki  first  place,  it  does  indeed  afford  peace  of 
mind  concerning  individual  sins,  nay,  for  the  moment,  concerning  the  whole 
standing  of  the  sinful  subject  before  God  ;  but  not  resting  on  an  objective  and 
permanent  atonement  obtained  for  the  church,  it  does  not  est•^^a\\&h.  any  2iermanent 
state  of  reconciliation.  That  which  applies  to  the  church  as  a  whole  with  respect 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  established  in  it, — viz.  that  it 
was  to  the  future  that  it  must  look  for  a  perfect  atonement  and  pardon,  comp. 
Zech.  iii.  8  sqq.  (2),  Ps.  cxxx.  7  sq.  :  "  O  Israel,  wait  for  the  Lord  ;  He  will  re- 
deem Israel  from  all  his  sins," — applies,  notwithstanding  the  inward  nature  of  the 
expiation,  Ps.  li.  19,  to  the  individual  also.  Not  such  atoning  grace  and  justifica- 
tion were  imparted  to  him  as  to  enable  him  to  say  with  the  apostle  :  "  Old  things 
are  passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  He  was  pacified  concern- 
ing the  past,  but  only  to  begin  again  seeking  to  be  henceforth  just  through  the 
works  of  the  law.  Feelings  of  love  and  gratitude  to  God,  who  had  thus  forgiven 
him,  were  aroused  within  him,  and  he  experienced  somewhat  of  the  assistance  of 
that  Divine  Spirit  who  creates  willingness  in  man.  But,  in  the  second  place,  there 
was  not  in  him,  until  the  avdpunog  TrvevfiariKSc  appeared  in  Christ,  an  indicelling  of 
this  Spirit,  in  virtue  of  which  a  subversion  of  the  old  foundations  of  his  life  was 
effected,  and  the  ankpfia  of  a  new  and  spiritual  personality,  of  a  spiritual  man, 
implanted  in  him.  This  is  well  expressed  by  Rougemont  {Christus  und  seine 
Zeugen),  when  he  says  that  under  the  Old  Testament  conversion  was  indeed 
reached  as  a  moral  change,  but  not  regeneration  as  a  new  creation.  It  is  true  that 
spiritual  energies  were  already  active  within  the  psychical  province  ;  but  even  the 
very  highest  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  the  gift  of 
prophecy  (comp.  §  161),  continued  to  be,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  an  extraordinary 
condition,  and  one  which  even  interfered  in  a  violent  manner  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  its  possessor's  life.  [What  Rougemont  may  be  supposed  to  mean  is, 
that  since  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  there  is  a  fullness  of  spiritual 
power  unknown  to  Old  Testament  saints.  But  the  essential  elements  of  the  new 
birth,  repentance,  faith,  justification,  and  peace  with  God  must  always  in  their 
very  nature  be  the  same.  How  difficult  it  is  to  draw  the  line  exactly  on  this 
question  may  be  seen  in  the  labored  attempts  of  Witsius  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  Economy  of  the  Covenants,  Eng.  tr.  1763.  pp.  1072-1147,  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  refute  the  views  of  Cocceius.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  a  speci;;! 
study  and  a  separate  treatise. — D.] 

And  it  was  just  because,  in  the  third  place,  the  Divine  Spirit  did  not  make  in 
the  Old  Testament  saints  a  new  foundation  of  life, — did  not  as  yet  work  outward 
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from  -within,  as  the  transforming  principle  of  the  whole  man, — that  the  conquest 
of  death,  and  everlasting  life  were  not  effected.  The  individual  might  indeed  be 
for  the  moment  raised  above  death  and  the  grave,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  2G,  etc.  (and 
this  subject  will  be  discussed  Part  III.),  but  then  death  was  but  concealed  under 
a  veil.  The  deliverance  from  death  connected  with  the  pardon  of  sin  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  only  a  transitory  deliverance,  a  postponement  of  temporal  death. 
It  was  in  this  sense  that  Nathan  said  unto  David,  2  Sam.  xii.  13,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  die  ;"  in  this  that  Job,  the  sick  man,  who  had  found  forgiveness  of  sins, 
said,  xxxiii.  28,  "lie  has  redeemed  my  soul  from  going  into  the  pit,  and  my 
life  shall  see  the  light  ;"  and  in  this  also  that  the  Psalmist  exclaimed,  ciii.  2  sqq., 
"  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  .  .  .  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities  ;  who  heal- 
eth  all  thy  diseases  ;  who  redeemeth,  thy  life  from  the  grave  ;  who  crowneth  thee 
with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies."  And  when  Habakkuk  enounces  the 
proposition,  "The  just  shall  live''  iriJ1DS<3  (comp.  §  203),  it  refers  to  deliverance 
and  preservation  under  impending  judgments,  to  what  was,  e.g.,  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  to  Baruch.  Jer.  xlv.  5  :  "  Thy  life  will  I  give  thee  for  a 
prey"  (comp.  xxi.  9).  It  is  a  temporary  deliverance  from  death  but  the  sentence 
of  death  is  not  cancelled.  Hence  how  differently  from  Job  xxx.  28  sound  the 
thanksgivings  of  the  justified  in  Rom.  viii.,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Re- 
deemer is  energizing  in  the  redeemed  I  Hence,  too,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  declares,  xi.  40,  that  before  the  redemption  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  fathers  of  the  old  covenant  were  not  partakers  of  the  tfaeIuoic. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  may  be  seen  how  much  was  w^anting  under 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  to  the  full  restoration  of  a  filial  relation  toward 
God.  The  idea  of  Divine  sonship  as  conferred  upon  the  nation  in  general  (§  82. 
1),  and  then  upon  the  theocratic  king  (§  165,  with  note  7),  nay,  as  affirmed  in  a 
special  sense  of  the  godly  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  15,  '"j'^S  "^n,  the  race  of  thy  sons),  was  still 
but  an  idea,  to  be  fully  realized  only  in  the  future.  The  highest  communion  be- 
tween God  and  man,  established  by  prophecy,  does  not  attain  to  the  eminence 
of  that  filial  state  inaugurated  by  the  New  Testament ;  for  which  reason  Christ 
declares  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  to  be  less  than  the  least  in  His  kingdom. 
Matt.  xi.  11. 

(1)  Information  concerning  this  controversy  will  be  foimd  in  Buddeus,  in  his 
Institutio  theol.  dogmat.  Cocceius  was  opj>osed  not  only  by  Alting  and  Ley- 
decker,  but  also  by  Witsius,  De  ceconomia  foe.derum  Dei,  cd.  4,  p.  786  sqcj.  (comp. 
§  11),  Among  moderns,  comp.  especially  Fr.  (7e  Rougemont's  work,  Le  Christ  et 
ses  temoins,  which  contains  a  series  of  pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject. 

(2)  According  to  Zech.  iii.  8  sq.,  the  priesthood  pointed  only  in  a  type  (^15"'^) 
to  the  future  Redeemer  (comp.  §  200). 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

OF  PROPHECY  (1). 

FIRST    SUBDIVISION. 
THE     PROPHETIC   CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§  205. 
Negative   Projwsitions. 

Although  the  natural  gifts  and  personal  qualifications  of  one  called  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  formed  the  individual  presupposition  of  his  prophetic  vocation,  and 
though  the  ministrations  of  a  prophet  were  objectively  conditioned  by  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  the  testimony  of  each  prophet  was  connected  with  all  the  revealed 
testimony  of  his  predecessors,  still  that  which  made  the  prophet  a  prophet  was  not 
his  natural  gifts  nor  his  own  intention,  and  that  which  he  proclaimed  as  the  prophetic 
word  was  not  the  mere  result  of  instruction  received  nor  the  product  of  his  own  reflec- 
tion. 

The  older  theology  certainly  erred  in  too  widely  severing  prophecy  from  its 
connection  both  wutli  the  individuality  (the  moral  and  intellectual  idiosyncrasy) 
of  the  prophet,  and  with  the  objective  historical  circumstances  in  which  it  had  its 
roots,  thus  conceiving  of  the  individual  prophet  as  inserted  in  the  age  like  a  detis 
ex  machina.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  neither  personal  inclination,  nor 
natural  endowment,  nor  human  training  could  make  a  prophet,  and  equally  so, 
that  the  knowledge  obtained  by  instruction  or  study  was  incapable  of  producing 
a  prophecy.  However  true  it  may  be  that  a  certain  learned  education  was 
given  in  the  so-called  schools  of  the  prophets  (§§  162  and  174),  and  while  it  is 
certain  that  the  prophets  were  themselves  assiduous  students  of  the  law,  the 
history  of  Israel,  and  the  older  prophecies,  still  the  prophet  differs  essentially 
from  the  later  scribes  and  Hahbins.  It  is  not  his  to  say,  "It  is  written,"  or, 
"  Such  and  such  a  master  teaches,"  but,  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,"  or,  " The  word  of 
Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,"  etc.  (2).  The  true  prophets  were  not  the  C'l'^'S? 
of  a  human  teacher,  but  of  Jehovah  (comp.  Isa.  1.  4),  Hence  it  is  that  Amos 
will  not  allow  himself  (vii.  14)  to  be  numbered  among  the  titular  prophets  of  the 
guild  or  school.  The  matter  of  prophecy  is  also  as  distinct  from  aught  that  could 
be  devised  or  discovered  by  reflection,  as  it  is  from  the  results  of  human  learning. 
So  little,  indeed,  is  what  the  prophet  predicts  derived  from  his  own  heart  or  intel- 
lect, that  the  characteristic  of  t\\Q  false  prophets  is  declared  to  be  that  they  speak 
that  which  they  have  themselves  devised.  These  latter  are  designated,  Ezek.  xiii. 
2  sq.,  as  prophets  out  of  their  own  hearts,  who  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have 
seen  nothing  ;  they  speak,  according  to  Jer.  xxiii.  16,  a  vision  of  their  own  heart, 
and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  ;  they  steal,  ver.  30  sq.,  the  word  of  God  from 
the  true  prophet  ;  they  use  their  tongues  and  predict  like  them.  (Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  the  true  projihets,  reflection  plays  its  part,  but  it  is  exercised  upon  mat- 
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tcr  objectively  received.)  The  prophets  strictly  distinguished  between  the  word 
of  Jehovah  and  their  own  views  and  desires.  Very  instructive  in  this  respect  is 
the  Book  of  Ilabakkuk.  In  ch.  i.  he  complains,  first,  of  the  corruption  of  the 
times,  then  of  the  tyranny  of  the  secular  power  which  God  had  made  the  instru- 
ment of  His  judgments.  To  these  complaints  he  receives,  ch.  ii.,  the  Divine  an- 
swer which  furnishes  the  solution  of  the  enigma,  whereupon  the  subjective  emo- 
tion of  the  prophet  is  poured  forth  in  a  song  of  praise  in  ch.  iii.  (3). 

(1)  The  prophetic  office  and  its  position  in  the  theocracy  were  described  in  the 
historical  section  (§  161  sq.),  in  which  a  review  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  prophethood  was  also  given.  Our  task  now  is  to  treat  more  particularly  of 
prophecy  as  the  medium  of  Divine  revelation.  Since,  however,  the  nature  of  this 
revelation  can  only  be  understood  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  mental  condition  of 
the  prophet  who  is  its  organ,  we  must  now  discuss  more  fully  this  latter  j^oint, — in 
other  words,  the  question  how  the  froyhetie  consciousness  is  to  'be  defined  and  ex- 
plniiied, — a  question  which  was  a  source  of  controversy  even  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  church.  The  course  we  propose  to  take  in  this  matter  is,  first,  to  lay  down 
those  general  propositions  concerning  which  there  can  be,  so  far  as  the  authority 
of  plain  scriptural  statements  is  deferred  to,  no  disagreement  ;  then  to  state  the 
chief  views  which  have  been  held  on  disputed  points,  and,  by  examining  these 
several  views,  to  smooth  the  way  to  more  particular  positive  definitions.  Hence 
this  division  is  divided  into  two  subdivisions,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  Pro- 
])hetic  Consciousness,  the  second  of  Prophecy.  Comp.  especially,  with  respect  to 
the  historical  element,  my  article  ''  Weissagung"  in  Herzog's  JxeaJ-EncyMoj}.  xvii. 
p.  626  sqq.  Bruno  Bauer  has  discussed  this  point  more  thoroughly  than  others. 
Among  the  numerous  monographs,  that  of  Tholuck  (Die  Propheten  und  Hire  Weis- 
sagungen,  1860,  ed.  ii.  1861)  must  be  specially  mentioned.  [Also  Konig,  Der 
Offenburungsbegriff  des  A.  T.  2  Bde,  1882  ;  Kiiper,  Das  Proplietentlium  des  Alten 
Bundes,  1870;  Kuenen,  The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel,  1875,  transl.  Lond. 
1877  ;  Riehm  on  Messianic  Prophecy,  1875  ;  Orelli,  Die  messianische  Weissagung  von 
der  VoUendxvg  des  Gottesreichs,  2  Bde.  1882-83  ;  also,  among  English  authors, 
Davison,  Discourses  on  Prophecy  (Warburtonian  Lecture),  1839;  Fairbairn,  Proph- 
ecy visiced  in  respiect  to  its  distinctive  vature,  its  special  function,  and  proper  inter- 
pretation, 2d  ed.  1865  ;  \Y.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  1882,  against 
some  of  whose  positions  see  Green,  Hoses  and  the  Propliets,  1883,  in  which  also  the 
work  of  Kuenen  is  examined  ;  comp.  also  Fisher,  The  Grounds  of  Theistic  and 
Christian  Belief,  1883,  in  which,  pp.  314-335,  he  discusses  the  argument  for 
Christianity  from  Prophecy. — D.J 

(2)  It  is  not  our  intention  to  set  up  any  theory  of  prophecy  apart  from  Old 
Testament  statements,  but  to  listen  to  what  the  propliets  themselves  tell  us. 

(3)  [Konig  (ii.  §  21-23)  has  discussed  at  some  length  and  in  an  instructive  man- 
ner the  declaration  of  the  prophets  that  their  prophecy  did  not  proceed  from 
their  own  heart.  How  the  neglect  of  this  tiiought  avenges  itself  may  be  seen  in 
the  treatment  of  proplietic  revelation  by  Ewald,  in  which  revelation  appears  pre- 
dominantly as  an  achievement  of  the  prophets  themselves.] 

§206. 

Positive  Propositions. 

The  prophet.,  as  such,  Icnoics  himself  to  be  the  organ  of  Divine  revelation,  in  virtue 
both  of  a  Divine  vocation,  capable  of  being  hnoicn  by  him  as  such,  and  tvhich  came  to 
himtcith  irresistible  porcer  (V),  and  also  of  his  endowment  with  the  enlightening,  sancti- 
fying, and  strengtheiiing  Spirit  of  God.  Accordingly,  a  prophet  knows  the  objective 
reality,  as  the  word  of  God,  of  that  icord  ichich  he  proclaims. 
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1.  The  prophets  know  nothing  of  a  moment  at  which  the  resolution  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  prophetic  vocation  came  to  maturity,  though  they  do  know  of 
one  when  God  called  them  and  appointed  them  to  be  prophets,  even  against  their 
own  desire,  and  by  the  subjugation  of  their  native  timidity.  The  overwhelming 
constraint  of  the  Divine  call  is  described  by  Amos  in  the  discourse  (iii.  8)  in  which 
he  vindicates  his  prophetic  work  (2).  He  says  that  he  felt  like  a  shepherd  whom 
the  roaring  of  a  lion  fills  with  fear,  when  the  Lord  said  unto  him  (vii.  15),  as  he 
was  following  the  flock,  "  Go  and  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel."  hitiah,  ch. 
vi.,  and  Esehlel,  ch.  i.  sq.,  refer  their  call  to  visions,  in  which  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  was  manifested  to  them.  But  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  furnishes  the  most 
abundant  proofs  of  the  certainty  the  prophets  felt  concerning  their  Divine  voca- 
tion. Jeremiah  well  knew  that  the  events  of  his  life,  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence,  had  been  ordered  with  reference  to  his  prophetic  vocation  (comp. 
i.  4).  This  had  not,  however,  the  effect  of  producing  in  him  a  resolution  to  em- 
brace this  vocation  ;  for  even  when  the  Divine  call  actually  came,  he  resisted  it 
(ver.  6)  on  the  plea  of  his  youth.  He  testifies,  xx.  7  sqq.,  that  the  Lord  persuad- 
ed and  prevailed  ;  he  asserts  that,  amidst  the  sorrows  which  his  prophetic  office 
brought  upon  him,  he  would  willingly  have  restrained  the  Divine  impulse,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so  ;  comp.  xvii.  16  (3).  It  was  in  virtue  of  the  assurance  that 
the  call  he  had  received  was  from  God,  that  he  condemned  the  pretensions  of 
false  prophets  (ch.  xxiii.,  comp.  ch.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  24-32)  (4).  And  as  it  was 
not  by  his  own  choice  that  any  man  was  called  to  be  a  prophet,  so  also  it  is  gen- 
erally true  with  regard  to  prophetic  revelations,  that  they  could  not  be  forced 
either  by  the  prophets  themselves  or  by  any  others.  For  there  were  seasons  dur- 
ing which  God's  intercourse  with  His  people  by  means  of  prophetic  revelations 
was  interrupted,  such  interruption  being  among  the  special  tokens  of  approaching 
judgment.  Thus  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  sought  in  vain,  Amos  viii.  12  ;  visions 
are  in  vain  desired  of  the  prophets,  Ezek.  vii.  26,  because  they  no  longer  receive 
them  from  the  Lord,  Lam.  ii.  9,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  9. 

2.  That  overpowering  Divine  influence  which  the  prophets  experienced,  is 
sometimes  quite  indefinitely  designated  as  the  hand  of  God  coming  upon  them, 
being  strong  upon  them,  falling  upon  them  (comp.  such  jiassages  as  Isa.  viii.  11, 
Jer.  XV.  17,  Ezek.  i.  3,  iii.  14,  22,  viii.  1,  etc.).  The  medium  of  the  revelation 
is,  however,  more  particularly  said  to  be  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  whom  it  is, 
Zech.  vii.  12,  that  the  Lord  sends  His  word  by  means  of  the  prophets  (5).  This 
Spirit  proves  itself  to  be  Divine,  first,  by  disclosing  to  the  prophets  such  knowledge 
as  coidd  come  from  God  alone.  For  while  it  is  said  to  the  false  prophets,  Jer.  xxiii. 
18,  "  Who  has  stood  in  the  council  of  the  Lord,  and  hath  perceived  and  heard  His 
word  ?"  the  saying  of  Amos,  iii.  7,  that  the  Lord  does  nothing,  but  He  revealeth 
(uncovereth)  His  secret  to  His  servants  the  prophets,  applies  to  the  true  prophets. 
Hence  he  who  prophesies  is  called  the  man  of  uncovered  eyes.  Num.  xxiv.  4,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  a  thing  revealed,  Dan.  x.  1.  To  lay  all  possible  stress  upon 
the  objectivity  of  this  word,  its  communication  is  designated  as  a  giving  (Ezek. 
ii.  8,  iii.  3),  a  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  (Deut.  xviii.  18,  Jer.  i.  9), 
etc.  But  even  this  putting  of  God's  word  into  the  mouth  of  any  man  does  not, 
if  it  stands  alone,  constitute  a  genuine  ])rophet.  Even  a  Balaam,  when  over- 
powered by  Jehovah,  was  constrained  to  prophesy,  and  a  Caiaphas  to  proclnim 
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truth  against  his  own  will  (John  xi.  51).  But  still  more,  in  the  second  place, 
does  the  spirit  show  itself  to  be  of  God  to  the  true  prophet  upon  whom  it  comes, 
and  whom  it  fits  for  his  office,  by  its  sanctifying  and  strengthening  agency.  While 
God  says  to  the  ungodly,  Ps.  1.  16  sq.,  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my 
statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldest  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth,  seeing  thou  hat- 
est  instruction  and  castest  my  words  behind  thee  ?"  while  the  false  prophets 
show  themselves  to  be  deceivers  by  flattering  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  people  (Mic. 
ii.  11,  iii.  5  sqq.),  tlie  true  prophet  can  testify  of  himself,  Mic.  iii.  8,  "I  am  full 
of  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  of  judgment,  and  of  might,  to  declare 
imto  Jacob  his  transgression,  and  to  Israel  his  sin."  On  the  manner  in  which  tl)e 
prophetic  spirit  makes  him  upon  whom  it  comes  another  n.an,  compare  the  re- 
marks, §  161,  on  1  Sam.  x.  6,  9. 

3.  It  is  in  virtue  of  such  spiritual  experience  that  the  prophet  knows  that  the 
word  put  into  his  mouth  will  also  prove  itself  to  bear  within  it  the  power  of  the 
living  God.  It  is  nutritious  like  wheat,  while  the  word  of  the  false  prophets  is 
like  chaff  ;  it  works  with  irresistible  force  like  fire,  and  like  a  hammer  that 
breaks  the  rocks  in  pieces,  Jer.  xxiii.  28  ;  it  is  a  word  which  proves  its  reality 
under  all  circumstances  ;  it  shall  not  return  to  the  Lord  void,  but  shall  accomplish 
that  which  He  pleases,  and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  He  sends  it,  Isa.  Iv.  11. 
Hence  the  prophet,  as  the  announcer  of  this  word,  is  also  the  performer  of  Divine 
acts;  he  is,  as  was  said  to  Jeremiah,  i.  10,  set  over  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  root 
out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  to  build,  and  to 
plant  (6). 

(1)  [Konig  (i.  p.  100)  says  of  this  statement,  that  the  author  means  by  this  call 
only  an  impulse  of  the  human  spirit  communicated  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  But 
this  is  an  interpretation  which  is  not  sustained  by  what  follows,  to  which  Konig 
appeals.  When,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  calling  was  often  made  through  a 
vision,  something  more  than  such  an  impulse  is  recognized.] 

(2)  Amos  iii.  8:  "The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear?  The  Lord  God 
hath  spoken,  who  can  but  prophecy  ?" 

(3)  Jer.  xvii.  16  :  "I  did  not  withliold  myself  from  following  Thee  as  a 
shepherd.  I  have  not  desired  the  woeful  day  (which  I  was  obliged  to  predict)  ; 
Thou  knowest  it  :  that  which  came  out  of  my  lips  was  before  Thy  face." 

(4)  [If,  on  the  contrary,  the  false  prophets  are  regarded  "as  essentially  repre- 
sentatives of  divergent  prophetic  tendencies"  (Stade,  in  his  Zeitschrift,  1881,  p.  8), 
then  what  the  [true]  prophet  declares  in  virtue  of  authority  from  God  in  holy 
zeal  against  them,  must  appear  to  be  inspired  by  carnal  passion  and  partisan 
zeal.] 

(5)  [That  revelation  (revealed  truth,  in  distinction  from  inspiration)  is  given 
by  means  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  denied  by  Konig,  i.  p.  104  sqq.,  who  main- 
tains that  the  endowment  of  the  prophets  with  the  S})irit — which  he  conceives 
of  as  permanent,  but  sometimes,  for  the  time  being,  elevated  to  an  uncommon 
degree  (p.  121),  effected  "  a  general  excitement,  quickening  and  strengtliening  of 
all  the  faculties,"  "  illumination  of  the  world  of  ideas,  strengthening  of  memory, 
sharpening  of  the  judgment,  warming  of  the  emotions,  energizing  of  the  will" 
(p.  112)— and  also  imparted  in  an  ethical  aspect  "  a  general  disposition  to  aim  at 
what  is  pleasing  to  God  "  (p.  113).  The  spiritual  endowment  thereby  produced, 
"so  that  a  stream  of  the  real  Divine  Spirit  which  .  .  .  ])ervades  the  universe 
....  was  sent  down  upon  these  men,  and  exerted  upon  them  a  quicicening 
influence  of  a  peculiar  nature  (p.  125),  only  qualif-ed.  them  to  receive  revelation''''  (p. 
111).      In  respect  to  Zech.  vii.  12,  Konig  does  not  regard  the  passage  as  co- 
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ordinate  with  the  older  declarations  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  accomplishment  of  revelation,  but  understands  it  to  say  that  along  with 
Jehovah  as  the  primary  point  of  departure  of  the  revealed  word,  the  Spirit  liere 
appears  as  a  second  Divine  being,  through  whom  the  revelation  of  Jehovah  is  made 
(p.  108  f.).  The  conclusions  of  Konig  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  may  prove 
a  stimulus  to  more  thorough  investigation  and  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question,  but  they  require  proof.  Can  we  e.g.  regard  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit  in  Joel  iii.  1  (A.  V.  ii.  28)  only  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  revelation  (p. 
108),  and  in  Isa.  viii.  11,  besides  the  "  unusual  influence  of  the  Spirit"  to  which 
Konig  holds  (p.  121),  "Jehovah's  speaking  with  a  strong  iiand"  to  refer,  are  we 
to  assume  a  farther  Divine  speaking  not  communicated  through  the  Spirit  ?] 

§  307. 

Psychological  Definition  of  the  Prophetic  State  in  Ancient  Times 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  mental  condition  of  the  prophet  may  be 
generally  defined  as  one  in  which  he  knows  himself  to  be  under  a  Divine  influence 
entirely  distinct  from  his  own  subjectivity,  and  for  that  very  reason  finds  himself 
to  a  certain  extent  in  a  state  of  j>(issivity.  This  is  also  expressed  by  the  pas- 
sive form  of  his  title,  ^'^J,  and  the  corresponding  verbal  designations  553J  and 
'^^Jr*'?.  [This  view  cannofc  now  be  regarded  as  tenable,  comp.  §  IGl,  note  3. — D.] 
But  how  then  is  the  lyrofhetic  state  to  he  psychologically  and  more  precisely  defined  ? 
On  this  subject  various  opinions  were  held  in  ancient  times.  The  LXX  first 
deserve  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  translate  t<|J,  ^^'PJ,  etc.,  by  wpocjir/Tyc,  TipofrjTevu) ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  render  Dpp,  Dpb  D5p,  which  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  only  used  of  false  prophets  and  heathen  soothsaying,  by  unvrevofiai, 
/lavTtQ,  fiavTEia.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Alexandrian  translators  weru 
influenced  in  their  choice  of  these  expressions  by  the  distinction  which  existed 
between  them  in  their  narrower  use.  According  to  this,  the  pdvTic  was  the  ecstatic 
utterer  of  an  oracle,  the  trpoipriTrig  the  sober-minded  interpreter  of  the  oracle  of  the 
former,  as  Plato  states  in  the  chief  passage  on  this  subject  in  the  Timaeus  (ed. 
Steph.  p.  71  sq.)  (1).  Thus  at  Delphi,  the  interpreter  of  the  Pythia,  who  com- 
bined the  sounds  she  gave  vent  to  into  a  sentence,  was  called  Trpo^^rT^f  (Herodot. 
viii.  36  ;  Plutarch,  de  defectu  orac.  cap.  51).  When,  then,  the  Old  Testament 
Nabhi  is  designated  in  the  LXX  by  the  name  TrpoiprjTriQ,  he  may  be  said  to  be 
chiefly  characterized  not  as  a  predicter  (a  meaning  belonging  indeed  also  to 
■rrpo4>T]TriQ),  but  as  one  who  declares  what  the  Divine  Spirit  has  imparted  to  him,  to 
which  function  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  consciously  and  intelligently  per- 
formed.— Philo'^s  view  of  prophecy  is  at  variance  with  this,  and  rather  harmonizes, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  describes  the  prophetic  state,  with  what  Plato  (comp. 
also  Phmdrus,  p.  265  ;  lori,  p.  534,  ed.  Steph  )  teaches  concerning  the  mantic 
enthusiasm.  It  remodels,  however,  according  to  Old  Testament  supernaturalism, 
the  Platonic  theory,  which  regards  the  divining  power  of  the  soul  as  immanent 
in  virtue  of  its  Divine  origin.  The  prophet  is,  according  to  Philo,  the  interpreter 
{kpfirivevr)  of  God,  who  makes  him  inwardly  perceive  what  he  is  to  speak  {de  praem. 
et.  poen.  Mang.  ii.  p.  417).  This  Divine  inspiration  is  received  by  the  prophet 
in  a  state  of  iKaraaic,  which  is  said  indeed  to  be  distinctly  different  from  the 
frenzy  of  madness,  but  in  which  self-consciousness  is  nevertheless  entirely  in 
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abeyance  (comp,  especially  in  tlic  work,  Qiiis  rerum  divin.  hares  sit,  the  passage  i. 
p.  511)  :  the  vovg  has  departed  to  give  place  to  the  Divine  Spirit  (for  if  the  Divine 
light  is  to  rise,  the  human  light  must  set).  It  is  merely  in  appearance,  says  Philo, 
that  the  prophet  himself  speaks  :  he  is  in  reality  passive  ;  another  is  making  use 
of  his  organs  of  speech  to  announce  His  will.  How  far  Philo  severed  the  pro- 
phetic revelation  from  the  life  of  the  prophet,  and  regarded  it  as  introduced 
therein  without  any  predisposing  cause,  is  shown  particularly  by  the  close  of  the 
first  book  de  monarchia  (2).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Philo  recognizes  no  specific 
difference  between  prophecy  and  the  Divine  illumination  imparted  to  every  sage. 
In  both,  the  same  irvsifia  is  working.  The  prophetic  state  is  at  last  nothing  more 
in  his  view  than  that  intuitive  sinking  of  the  ego  into  the  Divine  which,  and  there- 
fore prophecy,  is  possible  ttuvtI  avOpu-co  aarelcf)  (3). 

Philo's  view  of  the  ecstatic  character  of  the  prophetic  state  passed  over  to  the 
earliest  church  fathers.  The  prophet,  says  Athenagoras  {lipEapEta,  cap.  viii.),  spake 
kcit'  iKoraacv  ruv  iv  avrolg  ?.oyiGfiuv,  during  which  the  Divine  Spirit  that  moved  them 
used  them,  as  a  flute-player  does  his  instrument.  In  like  manner  Justin  Martyr 
declares  {Cohort,  ad  GrcEcos,  cap.  8),  that  ''  men  could  not  by  nature  nor  by  their 
own  reflection  know  things  so  great  and  glorious,  but  only  in  virtue  of  the  gift 
which  then  descended  from  on  high  upon  these  holy  ones  ;  they  needed  no  arts 
of  rhetoric,  ....  but  only  to  yield  themselves  up  in  sincerity  to  the  Divine 
Spirit,  that  He,  as  a  Divine  plectrum,  descending  from  heaven,  and  using  these 
righteous  men  like  a  cither  or  lute,  might  reveal  to  us  the  knowledge  of  Divine  and 
heavenly  things."  It  may  indeed  be  disputed  whether  such  rhetorical  expressions 
are  to  be  understood  of  ecstasy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, — the  amentia, 
as  Tertullian  (Adv.  Marc.  iv.  22),  from  his  Montanist  point  of  view,  conceives  of 
it.  This  subject  was  not  discussed  more  thoroughly  until  it  became,  as  Ter- 
tullian {id.')  intimates,  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  Montanists  and  the  Catholic 
church  fathers.  The  latter,  disgusted  with  ecstasy  as  presented  to  them  by  the 
Montanist  prophets,  declared  all  convulsions  which  repressed  the  rational  consciousness 
unworthy  of  true  prophecy,  and  only  fit  for  the  manticism  produced  by  demoni- 
acal powers  (4).  Origen,  in  particular,  most  emphatically  maintains  the  tenet 
that,  during  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  experienced  by  the  prophets,  the 
will  and  judgment  remain  in  their  normal  activity,  and  that  the  removal  of  every  ob- 
scuration of  the  understanding  is  a  token  that  a  better  spirit  is  animating  the 
soul  {De  j)rincip.  iii.  3,  4,  comp.  with  Hom.  vi.  onEzekiel).  With  this  agree  the 
declarations  of  Epiphanius  against  the  Montanists  {Hcer.  xlviii.  2  and  4  sqq.),  and 
of  Chrysostom,  29th  Homily  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (.5).  Jerome, 
too,  frequently  speaks  on  this  subject  ;  see  Prol.  in  expos.  Jes.  ed.  Vallarsius,  iv. 
sec.  3  ;  prof.  comm.  in  Hah.  vi.  p.  590,  etc.  ;  fraf.  coram,  in  Nah.  vi.  p.  536.  Still 
the  polemics  of  the  Fathers,  as  Tholuck  justly  remarks  {Die  Propheten  und  ihre 
Weissagungen,  p.  65),  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  every  hind  of  ecstasy  in  the  case 
of  the  organs  of  revelation.  They  could  not  thus  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  clear  statements  of  Holy  Scripture.  They  only  reject,  as  a  reference  to  the 
wordsof  Miltiades  in  Eusebius,  Ilid.eccl.,  Chap.  17,  shows,  tlidTr a p  e  kgt aa iq,  the 
state  in  which  the  man  falls  into  the  aKovaioc  navia,  which  they  find  to  be,  as 
Jerome  especially  insists,  opposed  to  the  saying  of  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  32,  that 
the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  sul)ject  to  the  prophets,  who  thus  have  prediction 
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in  their  power  ;  but  admit  that  a  6elog  fiereiopia/iog  takes  place  with  the  prophets 
(Origenes,  in  Johann.  ii.  1).  Or,  to  use  the  expressions  of  Augustine,  they 
reject  the  ecstasy  as  alienatio  a  mente,  but  aclcnowledge  it  as  alienatio  mentis  a 
seiisibus  corporis  (6).  And  this  is  in  eSect  to  regard  the  prophetic  state  as  ex- 
traordinary and  temporary.  Frail  human  nature  could  not,  as  Jerome  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Ezekiel,  lib.  xi.  on  ch.  xxxv.  {vide  p.  415),  remarks,  endure  an  un- 
interrupted state  of  revelation.  In  this  respect  we  discern  an  essential  difference 
between  the  prophets  and  Christ,  in  whom  the  Spirit  abode  permanently  (7). 

(1)  Plato  says,  id.  :  fiavTiKfjv  (Kppoavvi)  debg  ai'dpuirivy  deSuKsv'  ovSdg  yap  evvoix 
k^aTTTerai  fiavTiKrjg  evOeov  nal  aXr/6ohg ,  etc.  ;  wherefore  the  npoipi/Tuv  yevog  is  given  to 
the  /udvTic  to  explain  and  exhibit  what  the  fiavnc  has  spoken  in  enigmas. 

(2)  Moses,  it  is  there  said  (Mang.  ii.  p.  223),  excluded  all  kinds  of  heathen 
manticism  ;  but  in  order  that  the  innate  desire  of  all  men  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  future  might  be  satisfied,  kmcpavElg  i^amvaiuq  ■Kpo(f)riTjj(;  6eo(j)6p>iTog  OecTTiel  kuI  npo- 
(jtrjTEvaeL,  "ktyuv  fiev  oIkeIov  ohdtv.  ovSe  yap,  el  KiyEi,  duvarai  KaraTiafiElv  b  ye  KaTExb[i£voq 
bvTuiq  Kal  kvdovaiuv'  boa  6e  'evt]x£'i-to,l  diE?\.Eva£Ta/  KadaKEp  viropdXkovTog  ETEpov.  ep/iTjvElg  yap 
e'lctv  01  'Kpo<pfjTaL  6eov  Karaxp^^l^ivov  rolg  eke'ivov  bpyavoig  trpbg  iri'kuciv  uv  av  EdsAt/Gy. 

(3)  Comp.  Quis.  rer.  div.  haer.  s. ,  p.  510  :  Kat  ixavrl  ds  avdpunu  aareiG)  b  kpog  T^oyog 
■jrpo(prj-^siav  /laprvpEl  .  .  .  <J>ai)Acj  Se  oh  difxig  kpfirjvEl  ysvEadai  6eov,  ugte  Kvpiug  fioxQrjpbg 
ovdslg  kvdovaia,  fibva)  Se  cocpCt  ravr'  kcpap/xoTTEi,  etteI  Kal  fiovog  bpyavov  6eov  iariv  rj^ovr, 
Kpovofievov  Kal  ttAtitto/xevov  aopdrug  vn'  avrov.  Tlavrag  yovv  onoaovg  avtypaipE  SiKaiovg, 
KttTExofiEvovg  Kal  irpncpr/TEvovTag  EicrjyayE.  Corap.  also,  de  creat,  principum,  ii.  p.  368. 
The  prophet,  says  Philo,  has  within  him  a  spiritual  sun  for  the  clear  perception 
of  that  which  is  invisible  to  the  senses,  but  comprehensible  to  the  intellect. 

(4)  The  Clementine  Homilies,  however,  in  which  this  contrast  first  appears,  go 
so  far  (iii.  12  sqq.)  as  to  reject  every  transient  state  of  inspiration,  and  say  that 
this  is  the  case  with  those  only  who  are  cast  into  a  state  of  enthusiastic  frenzy  by 
the  spirit  of  disorder,  while  they  claim  for  the  true  prophet  an  immanent  spiritual 
principle  (l/z^nrov  Kal  dtwaov  irvEVfia). 

(5)  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  said  :  tovto  uavrEug  ISiov,  to  E^saTTjKEi'ai,  rb  dvdyKrjv 
iivro/xEveiv,  rb  i)deladai,  rb  k^KEaftai,  rb  avpsaOai  uaivEp  fiaivu/uEvov.  '0  6e  tt pocp/jT r/g  o'vx 
ovrug,  dTO'.a  /lEzd  diavoiag  vr)<poi<ar/g  Kal  co)(j>povoi'ar/g  Ka-aardaEug,  Kal  Eldiog  a  (pdeyyeTat, 
^r/alv  cnravTa'  (Jcte  Kal  npb  TTjg  EKJidaeug  KdvTEvdEv  yv<',)pii^E  tov  jiavriv  Kal  rbv  npofTjTT/v. 

(6)  Compare  Augustine,  ad  SimpUcianum,  ii.  q.  i.  ;  Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  ;  de 
Oenesi,  xii.  25.  In  the  last-named  passage  this  ecstasy  is  thus  described  :  quando 
penitus  avert itur  et  ahripitur  animi  intent io  a  sensibtis  corporis,  tunc  mngis  ecstasis 
did  solet.  Tunc  omnino,  qucecunque  sint  prasentia  corpora,  etiam  patentibus  oculis 
non  videntur,  nee  ullce  voces  prorsiis  audiuntvr  :  totns  animi  contuitus  aut  in  corpo- 
rum  imaginibrts  est  per  sjnritalem,  aut  in  rebus  incoiporeis,  nulla  corporis  imagine 
Jigiiratis,  per  intellectualem  visionem. 

(7)  Comp.  also  Lib.  x.  cap.  33  (p.  394)  :  si  semper  in  prophet  is  esset  sermo  Dei  et 
juge  in  pectore  eorum  haberet  Jiospitium,  nunqvam  tarn  crebro  Esechiel  poneret :  et 
/actus  est  sermo  domini  ad  me  dicens. — The  anti-Montanist  definitions  were  also  em- 
braced by  the  church  theology  of  the  subsequent  centuries.  Compare,  e.g.,  how 
Gregory  the  Great  (Expositio  moral,  on  Job,  ch.  xiii.)  expresses  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject :  cum  aliquid  ostenditur  vel  auditur,  si  intellectus  non  trdmifnr,  proplietia  mini- 
me  est.  Pharaoh,  e.g.,  (Gen.  xli.),  and  Belshazzar  (Dsin.  v.),  had  visions  of  things 
to  come,  but,  being  unable  to  understand  them,  were  no  prophets.  We  first  meet 
■with  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter  among  the  Rabbins  of  the  midd/e 
ages,  especially  Maimonides,  More  Neboch.  ii.  32  sqq.  (comp.  Gratz,  GescMchte  der 
Judcn,  vi.  ]).  370).  He  distinguishes  three  views  on  prophecy.  According  to  the 
first  and  usual  one,  God  of  His  own  free  choice  calls  prophets  without  regard  to 
their  subjective  qualifications,  with  the  sole  exception  that  only  a  just  man  can 
become  a  prophet.  According  to  the  second,  the  view  of  the  ])hilos()phers, 
prophecy  is  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  the  nature  of  man,  depending  upon 
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special  talents,  but  needing  to  be  developed  by  diligent  cultivation.  Hence  any 
one  possessing  the  requisite  talents  may  fit  himself  for  a  prophet  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  none  can  become  a  prophet  without  cultivation,  nor  can  prophecy 
appear  unexpectedly,  as  though  one  might  attain  to  it  the  night  before.  Lastly, 
the  third  view,  which  Maimonides  designates  as  that  "of  our  law,"  agrees  with 
the  second  in  requiring  a  natural  talent  for  prophecy,  and  especially  those  strong 
imaginative  powers  which  are  combined  with  a  particular  kind  of  cerebral  organ- 
ization. Hence,  if  the  imaginative  faculty  is  weakened  by  human  sorrow  or 
weariness,  no  prophecy  can  be  produced.  In  this  view,  likewise,  it  is  admitted 
tliat  any  one  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  may  fit  himself  both  morally, 
by  the  purification  of  his  desires  and  affections,  and  intellectually  to  be  a  recipient 
of  the  gift  of  prophecy.  But  it  is  denied  tliat  prophecy  can  be  actually  thus  pro- 
duced, as  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Baruch,  the  disciple  of  Jeremiah  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  God  alone  who  produces  it,  how  and  when  He  will,  in  the  individ- 
ual thus  qualified.  The  distinction  of  degrees  of  prophecy,  subsequently  adopted 
by  other  Rabbins,  esjiecially  by  Abrabanel,  is  also  peculiar  to  Maimonides.  He 
affirms  that  there  are  eleven  (ch.  xlv.).  The  two  first,  which  form  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  of  prophecy  proper,  are  the  endowment  with  the  Spirit  imparted  to 
the  judges,  and  the  inspiration  by  the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  upon  the  composers  of 
the  Hagiographa  ;  tliis  ins])iratiGn  taking  place  in  the  waking  state,  and  in  one  of 
full  mental  activity.  On  the  other  liand,  the  Divine  word  always  comes  to  the 
prophets  as  such  through  the  medium  of  the  dream  or  vision,  by  which  God 
exerts  an  influence  upon  the  imagination  and  intelligence  of  the  prophet,  and  fills 
both  with  matter  which  he  could  not  have  attained  to  in  an  ordinary  manner  (see 
especially  cap.  38).  It  was  only  to  Moses  that  Divine  revelation  was  vouchsafed 
without  the  intervention  of  the  imaginative  powers.  The  external  agency  of  the 
senses  ceases  during  the  prophetic  state  (cap.  41)  ;  but  Maimonides,  far  from  speak- 
ing of  a  disappearance  of  the  rational  self-consciousness,  on  the  contrary  empha- 
sizes the  intellectual  agency  of  the  prophet.  (The  distinction  of  the  nine  degrees 
of  prophecy  proper  is  so  unprofitable,  that  it  deserves  uo  further  notice.) 

§  208. 
Continuation  :    Vieic  of  thin  Subject  in  the  Older  Protestant  Theology. 

The  propositions  laid  down  by  the  Fathers,  in  oj^position  to  the  Montanists, 
were  repeated  by  the  older  Protestant  theologians  (1).  The  occurrence  of  ecstasy, 
in  the  sense  in  which  Augustine  defined  it,  was  admitted,  but  it  was  regarded  not 
as  a  constituent  element  of  prophecy,  but  onXj  us -a  jn-eparation  oi  iha  mind  for 
the  reception  of  revelation.  The  prevailing  theory  of  inspiration  being  applied  to 
prophecy,  the  Protestant  theologians  assumed,  in  the  case  of  prophets,  loth  an  en- 
tire passivity  in  the  reception  of  revelation,  and  a  continued  state  of  rational  con- 
sciousness, with  at  most  but  momentary  intermissions  (2). 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  orthodox  notion  of  inspiration  became  unsettled, 
more  influence  over  the  form  of  their  predictions  was  of  course  conceded  to  the 
subjectivity  of  the  prophets.  This  was  already  done  by  Crusius  in  his  Hypom- 
nemata  ad  theologiam  propheticam,  1764,  in  which  he  submits  this  subject  to  a 
thorough  investigation.  He  chiefly  insists  upon  the  distinction  between  the  matter 
of  revelation  and  the  form  under  which  it  is  presented  ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  admits  the  intervention  of  the  free  agency  of  the  organs  of  revelation,  which 
makes  them  not  instrnmenta  Dei  passiva,  but  activa,  as  ovvepyoi  tov  Beov.  With 
respect,  moreover,  to  the  inspiration  of  the  matter,  Crusius  distinguishes  between 
anoKaXvipig  in  the  narrower  sense,  which  produces  new  knowledge  in  man  either 
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by  a  creative  act  or  by  a  transformation  of  the  knowledge  already  existing,  and 
<puTia/x6g,  the  illumination  which  excites  and  strengthens  the  knowledge  already 
existing  (p.  93  sq.).  The  distinction  between  apostolic  and  prophetic  inspiration 
is  also  well  brought  out  by  Crusius  (p.  94  sq.).  The  inspiration  of  the  apostles 
was  uninterrupted,  and,  depending  on  the  continued  operation  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  them,  made  them  more  like  Christ  :  hence  they  did  not,  except 
in  certain  cases,  like  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  make  use  of  the  formula,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord.''' 
The  repeated  use  of  this  formula,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  prophets,  shows  that 
the  state  of  inspiration  was  in  their  case  an  extraordinary  one.  Still,  even  in 
Crusius,  we  meet  with  no  exact  psychological  analysis  of  the  prophetic  state  ;  and 
such  discussions  were  still  more  foreign  to  the  theology  then  becoming  prevalent, 
whether  supernaturalistic  (3)  or  rationalistic.  In  the  latter,  wiiich  at  best  saw 
in  the  prophets  only  so  many  rationalists,  any  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
prophetic  state  was  entirely  omitted.  The  visions  which  the  prophets  affirmed 
themselves  to  have  beheld,  were  either  attributed  in  a  general  manner  to  the  poetic 
garb  in  which  they  spontaneously  clothed  prophetic  truths,  or,  if  recognized  in  a 
certain  sense  as  facts,  were  referred  to  a  state  of  violent  mental  excitement. 
Prophecy  in  its  stricter  signification  was  regarded  as  out  of  the  question  ;  so  that 
it  was  a  considerable  step  in  advance  when  De  Wette  (in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament)  declared,  that  it  was  a  one-sided 
proceeding  to  judge  these  ancient  seers  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  times,  and 
not  even  to  admit  that  they  attempted  to  2>Tophesy.  He  was  even  so  fair  as  to  con- 
cede that  the  prophets  had  genuine  presentiments  of  the  future. 

The  question  under  our  notice  received,  however,  a  powerful  impetus,  when 
Hengstenberg  {Christology  of  the  O.T.  1st  German  ed.  p.  293  sqq.)  revived  in  all 
its  rigid  one-sidedness  the  Montanist  theory  of  prophecy  (4).  For  he  laid  down 
the  proposition  (p.  294)  that  the  prophets,  when  recipients  of  revelation,  were  in 
an  extraordinary  condition,  essentially  differing  from  their  usual  state — in  an 
eKaraaic,  in  which  the  intelligent  consciousness  7'etreated,  and  tlie  spontaneity,  heing 
suppressed  l)y  a  powerful  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  pas- 
sivity. They  were  then,  however,  truly  exalted  to  a  higher  region  (p.  297  sq,), 
because  not  only  the  intelligent  consciousness  but  also  the  lower  psychical  life  re- 
treated, and  they  were  thus  fitted  to  receive,  like  an  unsullied  mirror,  impressions 
of  Divine  truth.  In  the  case  of  heathen  seers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suppression 
of  the  intelligent  consciousness  was  effected  by  exciting  the  lower  portion  of  the 
soul  to  contend  against  the  higher.  (We  shall  commence  our  further  discussion 
of  this  subject  by  criticising  this  theory.) 

(1)  See  e.g.  Carpzov,  Introd.  V.  T.  p.  3G  sq.,  and  on  what  follows,  p.  24. 

(2)  See  also  Buddeus,  Institut.  theid.  dogm.  p.  82,  and  the  almost  literally  iden- 
tical remark  of  Cotta  on  Gerhard's  Loci,  ii.  p.  21  ;  Vitringa,  Typus  doctrinm  pro- 
piheticm,  p.  18.  Witsius,  in  his  treatise  de  prophetis  et  }>rophetia  (printed  in  the 
Miscell.  sacr.  1),  gives  a  somewhat  fuller  investigation  of  the  questions  involved. 
He  here  (cap.  9)  opposes  those  who  make  prophecy  the  result  of  natural  disposition, 
viz.  of  a  very  vivid  imagination  (so  especially  Spinoza  in  the  Tract,  theol.  poUt.  p. 
98  sqq.  ed.  Gfrorer),  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  natural  foresight,  intellectual 
penetration,  etc.,  and  affirms  that  the  freeness  of  that  Divine  grace  from  which 
the  jiropliets  received  their  vocation  was  unrestricted,  and  least  of  all  confined  to 
elevated  minds.     The  revelatio  prophetica  itself  is  on  the  one  hand  simplex,  solo 
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inter-no  spiritus  instinctu  perncta,  on  the  other  synihoUca  (cap.  3,  §  1)  ;  the  latter 
being  occasioned  partly  by  tlie  external  senses,  partly  by  the  imagination  (§;}). 
In  the  latter  case,  sinritns  animales  per  voluntatem  Dei  ita  agitantur  in  cerehro  et 
cerebrum  eo  modo  afficivnt,  quo  mode  externa  ohjecta  illud  annmovissent,  which  may 
take  place  both  in  the  waking  and  sleeping  states.  Ecstasy  is  reckoned  among 
these,  and  defined  (cap.  4,  §  1)  as  tanta,  mentis  alienatio,  ut  cessantihus  externorvm 
sensuum  functionibus,  ipsa  eorum  qv(2  in  corpore  geruntur  prorsus  ignara,  tota  vehe- 
mentihus  fixisque  cogitationibus  occupata  sit. 

(3)  Supernaturalism  occupied  itself  with  Old  Testament  prophecy  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  making  use  of  the  evidence  of  prophecy  in  the  defence  of  revelation. 

(4)  In  the  2d  ed.  iv.  p.  396-444  sqq.,  the  earlier  view  is  es.sentially  modified. 
[See  further  upon  and  against  Hengsteuberg,  Riehm,  p.  15  sqq.,  and  Konig,  ii. 
53  sqq.,  83  sqq.] 

§  209. 

Contimiation :    Continuity  and  Elevation  of  the  Individual  Life  in  the  Projihetic 

State, 

In  this  earlier  view  maintained  by  Hengstenberg,  truth  and  error  are  blended.  It  is 
true  that  in  prophecy  states  do  occur  in  which  the  individual  life  is  subjugated  by 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  it  is  not  true  that  these  coincide  with  the  state 
of  prophetic  revelation,  nay,  that  they  are  even  essential  thereto.  The  states  of 
ecstasy  which  took  place  at  the  school  of  the  prophets  at  Ramah,  one  of  which  is 
described  1  Sam.  xix.  24  (1),  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  historical  section 
(§  162).  It  may  be  that  the  designation  of  the  prophets  as  mad  (D'J?J^O),  recurring 
in  different  passages  (2  Kings  ix.  11  ;  Hos.  ix.  7  ;  Jer.  xxix.  26),  referred  not 
merely  to  the  matter  of  their  addresses,  but  to  some  such  state.  [But  in  Jer.  xxix. 
26,  Hos.  ix.  7,  the  word  refers  to  false  ])rophets  ;  2  K.  ix.  11  it  is  used  scoffingly 
of  true  prophets. — D.]  (2)  Still  such  phenomena  cannot  be  regarded  as  normal  in 
prophecy,  as  is  shown  even  by  the  passages  to  which  Hengstenberg  chiefly  appeals, 
and  which  plainly  show  that  self-consciousness  and  spontaneity  did  not  disappear 
during  the  reception  of  revelation  ;  that  the  prophets  were  indeed  at  this  moment 
determined  objectively  by  the  Divine  word  which  came  to  them,  but  by  reason  of 
the  continuance  of  their  self-consciousness  were  conscious  of  this  objective  deter- 
mination, and  were,  capable  of  free  choice  with  respect  to  the  Divine  call  addressed 
to  them.     In  short,  they  were  in  a  state  of  passive  receptivity. 

Thus  Isaiah,  in  his  initiatory  vision,  which  he  describes  ch.  vi.  (3),  is  indeed 
conscious  that  he  is  a  sinful  man  ;  he  is  also  conscious  that  his  iniquity  is  taken 
away  and  his  sin  purged,  and  declares  himself  ready  in  consequence  to  undertake 
the  Divine  commission.  Jeremiah,  too,  in  his  inaugural  vision,  ch.  i.,  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  nonage  and  weakness  (ver.  6)  ;  and  if  he  did  not  resist  the 
overwhelming  pressure  of  the  Divine  call,  nor  refuse  to  fulfil,  even  amidst  con- 
tempt and  persecution,  the  vocation  imposed  upon  him,  this  yielding  on  his  part, 
however  hard  God  might  have  made  it  for  him  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  still 
rested  in  its  deepest  ground  upon  a  moral  determination  (4).  It  is  true  that 
Ezekiel,  when  he  received  the  vision,  ch.  i.,  fell  down  overpowered  by  the  sight 
(ver.  28),  but  in  order  to  receive  the  revelation  he  had  to  stand  up  again,  ii.  1  sqq., 
and  that  (ver.  2)  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  who  entered  into  him  ;  and  he  then, 
evidently  with  complete  consciousness,  received  the  Divine  word.     It  is  tiue  also 
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that  Daniel  sank  down  stunned  in  consequence  of  a  vision  (x.  8-10),  but  he  did  not 
receive  the  revelation  till  he  had  recovered  himself  (comp.  also  Rev.  i.  17).  Tiie 
continuity  of  self-consciousness  presupposes  that  the  remembrance  of  the  revela- 
tions they  received  in  these  visions  remained  with  the  prophets,  and  that  they 
themselves,  and  not  others,  described  what  they  had  seen  (so  e.g.  Zech.  i.  sqq.). 
It  is  this  circumstance,  to  mention  it  in  passing,  which  makes  so  decided  a  dis- 
tinction between  prophecy  and  those  psychical  phenomena  with  which  it  has  been 
so  often  compared,  viz.  somnambulism  and  the  higher  grades  of  mantic  ecstasy, 
such  e.g.  as  still  occur  in  Shamanism  (5),  when  there  is  upon  awaking  no  remem- 
hrance  of  v^' hat  has  been  uttered.  Besides,  whatever  harm  the  visional  state  may 
do  to  the  physical  life  in  the  case  even  of  true  prophets,  as  Daniel  e.g.  says,  viii. 
27,  that  he  was  sick  several  days  in  consequence  of  a  vision,  this  cannot  be  desig- 
nated as  a  suppression  of  the  individual  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  prophet  felt 
himself  inwardly  elevated.  Isaiah  (ch.  viii.  11  sqq.),  when  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Divine  hand  p^H  r\p_\r),  by  which  the  visional  state  is  intended),  knew  himself  to 
be  under  Divine  instruction,  which  no  longer  suffered  him  to  walk  in  the  way  of 
the  multitude  ;  Jeremiah,  though  he  feared,  naturally  speaking,  to  fail  before  his 
enemies,  yet  knew  that  he  should  prevail  over  them  all  through  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  i.  19,  xv.  20,  xx.  11 ;  comp.  Hab.  iii.  19,  etc.  (6).  In  thus  showing,  how- 
ever, that  the  individual  life  is  not  obliterated  but  enhanced  in  the  prophetic 
state,  we  have  still  left  the  question,  what  the  psychical  form  of  pro'phecy  properly 
is,  without  an  answer. 

(1)  According  to  1  Sam.  xix.  24,  Saul,  when  seized  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
in  the  school  of  the  prophets,  stripped  off  his  clothes  also  (i<^r\  DJ,  therefore  like 
the  prophets),  and  prophesied,  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night, 
— a  circumstance  which  recalls  to  mind  the  Delphian  Pythia,  who  in  her  ecstasy 
stripped  herself  of  her  garments.  L°^-^t  naked  :  (a)  scantily  clotlied.  Job  xxii.  6, 
xxiv.  7,  10,  Isa.  Iviii.  7  ;  (&)  of  one  who  lays  aside  his  outer  garment,  and  has 
on  only  the  tunic,  1  Sam.  xix.  24,  Isa.  xx.  2  (Miihlau  and  Volck's  Gesenius). — D.J 

(2)  This  climax  of  the  ecstatic  state,  in  which  self-consciousness  disappears, 
seems  to  belong  especially  to  the  older  times  of  the  prophethood  (§  162,  with  note 
2.) 

(3)  [The  assertion  of  Duhm  (p.  86),  that  this  vision  was  used  long  after  by  the 
prophet  for  the  clothing  of  new  prophetic  ideas,  and  therefore  cannot  be  used 
in  evidence  of  the  prophetic  state,  is  without  foundation.] 

(4)  Thus  too  Amos,  who  lays  such  special  stress  upon  the  Divine  initia- 
tive, refers  the  prophetic  vocation,  iii.  3,  to  an  agreement  between  God  and  the 
prophet. 

(5)  We  are  acquainted  with  the  latter  especially  from  the  travels  of  Herr.  v. 
Matjuschkin  ;  comp.  e.g.  Tholuck,  id.   p.  8  sqq. 

(6)  According  to  Hab.  iii.  19,  the  prophet  walks  triumphantly  upon  the  high 
places  on  wliich  God  has  placed  him.  Comp.  also  1  Sam.  x.  6,  9,  and  what  was 
stated,  §  161,  on  the  ethical  influence  of  the  prophetic  spirit. 

§210. 

Continuation  :  Prophecy  an  Inward  Intuition. 

Those  who  endeavor  to  explain  the  prophetic  state  on  natural  and  psycholog- 
ical grounds,  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  produced  by  a  considerable  excite- 
ment and  exaltation  of  the  emotions.     This  is  so  far  correct,  that  this  state  is  pre- 
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ced*;d  by  one  of  strong  excitement  of  the  feelings  ;  nay,  tliat  the  hitter  may 
often  be  intentionally  produced  as  a  preparation  for  the  foinier,  for  -which  pur- 
pose music  is  especially  employed,  see  2  Kings  iii.  15.  To  this  may  also  be  referred 
the  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Hengstenberg  {Christology,  iv.  p.  400),  that  the 
I^rophets  sometimes  (comp.  Ezek.  i.  3,  Dan.  x.  4)  received  their  visions  by  the 
sides  of  rivers,  because  the  murmur  of  the  waters  could  not  but  assist  in  produc- 
ing in  them  the  desired  state  of  mind.  But  that  feeling  constitutes  the  essential 
form  of  the  prophetic  state,  is  refuted,  as  Bruno  Bauer  justly  remarks  {Die  Relig- 
ion des  Alien  Testaments,  ii.  p.  306),  by  the  fact  that  in  feeling,  the  matter  felt 
is  not  yet  separated  from  the  subjective  spirit,  while  the  matter  upon  which  the 
prophetic  spirit  operates  is  ohjectively  given  outside  itself.  Undoubtedly  the  proph- 
ets were  often  in  a  state  of  excited  feeling  at  the  times  when  they  uttered  their 
predictions,  and  did  not,  as  merely  mechanical  instruments  of  the  inspiring 
Spirit,  comport  themselves  in  an  utterly  indifferent  manner  with  respect  to  their 
prophecies.  They  were  stirred  by  fear  and  hope,  filled  with  sorrow  and  joy,  and 
this  as  intensely  as  if  the  matter  they  predicted  were  the  subject  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. But  that  in  such  cases  the  frame  of  mind  was  of  secondary  importance, 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  objective  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  evident 
especially  from  the  circumstance  that  the  feeling  natural  to  the  prophet  was  fre- 
quently exchanged  for  just  its  opposite.  Thus  the  emotion  natural  to  a  prophet 
when  announcing  judgments  against  the  enemies  of  his  country  is  evidently  that 
of  joy.  Nevertheless  passages  are  found  in  which  the  prophet  is  so  carried  away  by 
his  own  vivid  realization  of  the  woes  which  he  announces,  as  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
and  lamentation.  Comp.  the  prophecy  concerning  Moab,  Isa.  xvi.  9-11,  and  that 
concerning  Babylon,  xxi.  1-10,  where  this  state  of  mind  is  very  distinctly  portrayed. 
Ill  tlie  vision,  which  is  described  ver.  2  as  a  grievous  one,  the  prophet  beholds  tlie 
Medo-Persian  hosts  advancing  against  Babylon,  and  is  immediately  transported 
into  the  night  in  which  Babylon  is  overthrown.  His  natural  feeling  as  an  Israel- 
ite would  have  been  one  of  joy  at  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  to  whose  sorrows 
an  end  was  thus  appointed  ;  yet  the  revelation  he  has  received  has  so  overpower- 
ing an  effect  upon  his  feelings,  that  he  feels  the  sorrows  about  to  fall  upon  Baby- 
lon just  as  though  they  were  his  own,  ver.  3  sq.  (1). — On  the  other  hand,  the 
feeling  natural  to  the  prophet  must  exercise  no  influence  upon  his  predictions  ; 
comp.  e.g.  Jer.  xvii.  16  (§  206,  note  2).  Even  when  the  prophet  knows  himself 
to  be  the  herald  of  the  Divine  wrath,  even  such  a  message  from  God  must  be  rel- 
ished by  hira,  see  Ezek.  iii.  1  sqq.  compared  with  ii.  10,  iii.  14,  Rev.  x.  9  sq.,  and 
be  received  with  joy  and  delight,  Jer.  xv.  16. 

The  psychical  form  of  prophecy  is  rather  that  of  an  inward  intuition,  taking  the 
word  in  its  wider  signification.  It  belongs  to  this  intuition  that  the  subject  is 
aware  that  the  object  is  directly  given,  and  not  produced  by  his  own  agency  ; 
and  this  is  just  what  the  prophets  affirm  with  respect  to  their  prophecies.  Hence 
the  pro])hets  designate  themselves  as  seers.  HX^,  which,  according  to  1  Sam.  ix. 
9,  was  the  former  customary  appellation  of  prophets,  and  more  frequently  Hin. 
See  Isa.  xxx.  10,  and  many  other  passages,  especially  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 
Often  as  the  attempt  has  been  made,  no  decided  diilerence  can  be  shown  between 
the  expressions  HN")  and  Htn,  so  far  as  they  are  used  to  designate  the  prophetic 
perception  (2).     nm,  which  in  Hebrew  (though  not  in  Chaldee)  belongs  rather 
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to  poetic  diction,  is  used  as  a  somewhat  more  solemn  expression  ;  for  the  pro- 
phetic seeing  (as  something  extraordinary),  ^irn,  P^]^,  and  especially,  |irn,  are 
the  frequently  recurring  ajjpellations  of  the  revelations  imparted  to  the  prophets. 
Sometimes  this  inward  perception  of  the  prophets  is  also  styled  a  hearing^  e.g. 
Num.  xxiv.  4,  16,  Isa.  xxi.  10  (3),  xxviii.  22,  with  which  compare  also  v.  9,  xxii. 
14.  In  1.  4,  on  the  contrary,  the  words,  "  He  wakeneth  morning  by  morning, 
He  wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  the  instructed  "  (/.  e.  takes  me  to  His  school), 
refer  not  so  much  to  the  reception  of  revealed  knowledge  as  to  the  Lord's  supply- 
ing His  servant  with  grace  to  walk  with  patient  obedience  in  the  path  prescribed 
to  him.  The  prophets,  however,  chiefly  choose  the  expression  to  see,  even  when 
it  is  a  mere  form  of  speech,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  became  directly  con- 
scious of  the  God-given  matter  (4)  ;  see  e.g.  Amos  i.  1  (5),  Isa.  ii.  1,  Hub.  i.  1, 
and  especially  ii.  1  (see  below).  There  is  also  a  reference  to  this  form  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  designations  of  D'Si'D,  D'liy,  i.e.  spies,  D'lpli',  watchmen,  though  the 
latter  name  has  also  a  wider  signification  (§  162).  As  the  watchman  upon  the 
tower  keeps  a  look-out  for  anything  that  may  appear  in  the  distance,  and  when 
he  sees  danger  approaching  sounds  his  horn,  so  do  the  prophets  behold  events 
dawning  upon  the  distant  horizon  of  time,  that  by  announcing  them  they  may 
warn  or  comfort  the  people,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  future  ;  see  Jer.  vi.  17  (6), 
Amos  iii.  6,  Isa.  lii.  8,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2  sqq.  Hence,  too,  they  are  called,  Isa. 
xxix.  10,  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Specially  instructive  in  this  respect  is  the  pas- 
sage Hab.  ii.  1.  The  prophet's  mind  is  agitated  by  the  conliict  with  doubt,  he 
is  longing  for  light  upon  the  enigmas  of  time,  and  exclaims  :  "I  will  stand  upon 
my  watch,  and  set  me  upon  the  tower,  and  will  watch  to  see  what  He  will  say 
within  me,  and  what  I  shall  bring  back  upon  my  rejiroof."  This  passage  may  be 
taken  literally  (as  by  Hitzig),  viz.  as  saying  that  the  prophet  sought  a  solitary 
place,  where,  directing  his  glance  toward  heaven  and  his  collected  spirit  to  God, 
he  looked  for  revelation.  Probably,  however,  this  prophetic  saying  is  to  be 
spiritually  understood,  as  is  indispensably  necessary  in  the  similar  passage,  Isa. 
xxi.  6,  8.  The  latter  pasage  is  also  worthy  of  note,  on  account  of  the  distinction 
it  makes  between  the  seeing  spirit  of  the  prophet  and  his  ordinary  subjectivity. 
For  he  sets  another  as  watchman  upon  the  tower,  to  declare  what  the  Lord  causes 
him  to  see,  and  what  is  to  be  announced  to  the  people.  In  ver.  11  sq.  of  the 
same  chapter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prophet  himself  reappears  as  watchman. 

What  now  the  prophet  perceives  is  a  niri'  l^'l  (word  of  Jehovah),  a  n^H'  DKJ 
(which  expression  represents  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  inwardly  perceived 
Divine  voice),  a  ^'^"^  (a  lofty  or  eminent  saying)  (7),  etc.  Such  icorch  of  revela- 
tion fall,  according  to  what  was  remarked  above,  under  the  notion  of  the  frn  in 
its  wider  sense.  When,  however,  the  image  awakened  by  the  revelation  appears 
in  a  plastic  form  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  &  vision  in  the  stricter  sense  takes 
place,  and  this  is  of  a  symbolical  character,  the  matter  of  the  prophecy  being  re- 
flected in  the  imagination  of  the  prophet  (8).  With  respect  to  visional  symbolism, 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  individual  prophets.  In  some,  especially 
the  more  ancient,  it  is  simple,  and  therefore  for  Ihe  mos^t  part  easily  understood,  e.g. 
th^visions  of  Amos,  ch.  vii.  sqq.  (9).  In  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  and  Daniel,  on  the 
contrary,  the  symbolism  is  more  complicated  ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  the  proph- 
et himself  does  not  understand  the  images  he  beholds,  and  requests  an  explanation 
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of  them  (Zccli.  iv.  4,  Dan.  viii.  15).  Tlie  prophets  are,  moreover,  frequently  re- 
quired to  express  the  substance  of  the  Divine  messages  by  symbolical  actions.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  hovrever  (especially  in  Ezekiel),  it  may  be  questioned  vphether 
the  action  really  took  place  externally,  as  e.g.  Isa.  xx.  2,  or  ■whether  it  belongs 
merely  to  the  vision  (10)  (11). 


(1)  Isa.  xxi.  3  sq.  :  "  My  loins  are  filled  with  pain  :  pangs  have  taken  hold  of 
me,  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman  that  travailcth  :  I  was  bowed  at  the  hearing  of  it  ; 
I  was  dismayed  at  the  saying  of  it  :  my  heart  panted,  fearfulness  affrighted  me  : 
the  night  of  my  pleasures  hath  He  turned  into  fear  to  me." 

(2)  [The  distinction  stated  by  Vitringa,  that  HXT  is  the  more  general  expression, 
and  that  Hin  expresses  more  tlie  ecstatic  gazing,  cannot  be  sustained.  Orelli 
(p.  6  sqq.)  remarks  :  The  distinction  between  these  two  words  is  that  the  former 
indicates  the  relation  of  the  eye  to  an  object  it  sees,  the  latter  tlie  fixing  of  the 
gaze  upon  the  form  of  the  object,  and  lience  upon  an  image.  They  are  accord- 
ingly related  to  each  other  like  our  "  see"  and  "  gaze." — The  relation  of  the  two 
words  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  by  Konig  (ii.  29  sqq).  He  observes  that 
the  true  prophets  refuse  to  recognize  "  seeiu";"  (nX"^),  but  not  "gazing"  (Hin)  on 
the  part  of  the  false  prophets,  while  conversely  they  never  employ  the  latter  term  in 
speaking  of  themselves — which  last  position  is  tenable  only  by  regarding  Isa.  xxx. 
10  as  a  later  gloss,  or  by  understanding  D'TH  to  refer  to  other  persons  than  the  D''X1 
in  the  same  verse,  and  also  by  considering  superscriptions  like  Isa.  i.  1,  ii.  1  not 
to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  himself.  Konig  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
riX"l  in  contrast  with  njn  can  onl}^  mean  a  literal  seeing  (with  the  bodily  eye), 
while  the  latter  word  is  used,  in  regard  to  the  false  prophets,  to  indicate  an  interior 
process,  and  characterizes  their  declarations  as  something  projected  from  the 
interior  of  man  outward.] 

(3)  Isa.  xxi.  10  :  "That  which  I  have  heard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel,  have  I  declared  unto  you." 

(4)  Which  Augustine,  de  GeiuH,  xii.  25,  calls  in  the  above-quoted  passage  the 
intellectualis  viifio,  in  distinction  ho\n  iha  s2)iritvaJis. 

(5)  Amos  i.  1  :   ''The  words  of  Amos,   .   .   .  which  he  saw.'''' 

(6)  Jer.  vi.  17  :  "I  have  set  watchmen  over  you,  Hearken  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet." 

(7)  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  and  by  no  means  follows  from  the  play  upon  the  word, 
Jer.  xxiii.  33  sqq.,  to  say  that  the  word  i<"^?  in  the  titles  of  the  prophecies  means, 
as  Hengstenberg  tries  to  prove  {Christology,  in.  ]).  380),  "burden,"  and  introduces 
only  threatening  addresses.  [Comp.  also  Keil  on  Nahum  i.  1  and  Jer.  xxiii.  33.] 
The  passage  Lam.  ii.  14,  where  the  sayings  of  the  false  prophets  who  flattered  the 
people  are  called  ^\^  rnjii^D,  is  decisive  against  this  view,  notwithstanding  the 
turn  which  Hengstenberg  manages  to  give  it.  There  is  in  the  expression  HaD  (prop- 
erly that  which  is  raised  above)  a  certain  emphasis,  and  this  circumstance  explains 
why  it  is  so  often  applied  to  addresses  which  pronounce  penalties. 

(8)  There  is,  as  Tholuck  justly  remarks  {id.  p.  54),  no  distinction  of  degree  and 
time  between  the  two  forms  of  revelation,  viz.  tho.'-e  by  word  and  image  ;  it  is 
rather  the  psychical  state  of  the  individual  prophet  which  here  seems  to  exert  its 
influence.  [Konig  doubts  the  part  here  assigned  to  the  imagination  in  visions 
(see  ii.  p.  125),  and  says,  among  other  things,  if  thinking  and  imagination  had 
been  used  as  means  of  information,  the  prophets  could  not  have  been  convinced  of 
the  objective  reality  of  what  took  place  :  they  could  not  have  been  sure  of  their 
calling  if  made  in  a  vision. — But  the  objectivity  of  a  revelation  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  reality  of  the  images  seen,  but  upon  the  fact  that  God  presents  tliem  to 
the  prophet's  sight.] 

(9)  Amos  vii. ,  the  devouring  locusts  and  the  consuminir  fire  as  images  of  the  Divine 
judgments,  the  [jlumb-linc  laid  to  the  wall  as  symbolical  of  the  dealings  of  the 
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Divine  justice  ;  ch.  viii.,  the   basket  of  ripe  fruit  as  an   image  of  the  nation  ripe 
for  judgment. 

(10)  There  is  scarcely  a  point  in  prophetic  theology  concerning  which  theo- 
logians so  greatly  differ.  Comp.  the  marriage  of  Hosea,  wliich  Heugstenberg 
affirms  to  be  a  purely  visional  occurrence.  No  general  principle  can  be  laid  down 
by  which  to  determine  how  far  such  actions  pertain  to  the  province  of  the 
external  or  the  internal.  (Comp.  Tholuck,  id.  p.  60  ;  Bleek,  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  ii.  p.  18. 

(11)  [In  opposition  to  the  view  of  revelation  as  communicated  by  internal  gaz- 
ing or  perception,  Konig  takes  the  position  that  it  is  rather  by  means  of  the 
external  organs,  the  eyes  and  ears  (comp.  ii.  §  15  sqq.).  The  immediate  sight  of 
the  Deity  which  appears  in  jSTum.  xii.  6-8  as  the  special  pre-eminence  of  Moses,  lie 
regards  not  as  contrasting  him  with  the  prophet  of  the  Scriptures,  but  only  witli 
"mediate"  prophets.  "I  assume  that  the  ordinarily  invisible  backgiound  of 
the  universe  was  really  opened  to  the  bodily  eye  (under  certain  circumstances 
specially  sharpened)  of  the  prophet,  that  e.g.  the  chariot  of  God  was  really  shown 
to  Ezekiel"  (ii.  128).  But  this  inevitably  involves  the  conclusion  that  an  objec- 
tive reality  must  be  attributed  to  the  chariot.  C;m  Konig  admit  this?  And  how 
will  he  explain  the  visions  in  which  not  "the  invisible  background  of  the  uni- 
verse," but  what  pertains  to  the  visible  universe  is  seen,  as  in  Am.  viii.  2,  Jer. 
i.  11  sq.,  13  sq.  ?  What  sort  of  basket  of  figs  was  it  which  Amos  saw,  and  what 
kind  of  an  almond  rod  and  boiling  pot  did  Jeremiah  behold  with  the  bodily 
eyes  ?] 

§211. 

JTie  Prophetic  State  illustrated  hy  Analogies   in  the   Ordinary  Life  of  the   Spirit: 
Dreams.,  Communion  with  God  in  Prayer. 

If  we  seek  from  analogous  occurrences  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  human  sjnrit,  to 
cast  some  light  on  the  nature  of  prophetic  sight  or  perception,  the  first  which 
seems  to  offer  itself  for  comparison  is  the  vivid  dream,  in  which  the  self-conscious- 
ness which  had  withdrawn  during  sleep  again  dawns  and  thus  fastens  in  the 
memory  the  images  seen  in  the  dreams.  That  the  Old  Testament  does  not 
exclude  the  dream  (1)  as  a  medium  of  revelation,  was  shown  §  66,  where, 
however,  it  was  also  remarked  that  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  dream- 
revelations  almost  solely  in  the  cases  of  such  as  were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
organs  of  revelation.  In  Jer.  xxiii.  25,  comp.  with  Deut.  xiii.  2  sqq.,  and  Zech. 
X.  2  sqq.,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  token  of  the  false  prophets  that  they  chiefly  appealed 
to  dreams ;  and  Jeremiah  opposes  to  these  the  revelations  imjjarted  to  himself, 
xxiii.  28  (see  §  66,  note  3).  Hence  it  is  all  the  less  probable  that  in  the  difficult 
and  obscure  passage  xxxi.  26  he  is  himself,  as  many  suppose,  referring  to  a  reve- 
lation by  means  of  a  dream.  Nor  are  the  night  visions  of  .^echariah,  ch.  i.-vi., 
to  be  regarded  as  ordinary  dreams,  Ch.  iv.  1,  which  tells  us  that  the  prophet 
was  awakened  for  the  reception  of  the  vision  (2),  shows  that  his  visional  state  was 
not  one  of  dreaming.  In  Daniel  (vii.  1),  the  revelation  advances  from  the  dream 
to  the  higher  vision.  The  reason  why  only  a  subordinate  importance  is  attributed 
to  dreams,  is  easy  to  perceive.  Although  sleep,  by  reason  of  its  withdrawal  of  a 
man  from  the  external  world,  .seems  specially  favorable  for  the  intercourse  of  the 
Divine  with  the  human  spirit ;  still,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  in  this  condition  is 
not  duly  capaMe  of  distinguishing  between  what  proceeds  from  his  own  heart  (prn 
37,  Jer.  xxiii.  16)  and  Divine  inspiration.     The  Divine  word,  on  the  contrary, 
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must  come  to  the  prophets  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  them  in  no  kind  of  doubt 
tliat  it  is  such.  It  is  true  that  among  the  conditions  with  which  the  vision  is 
combined  there  is  found  also  a  sleep,  which  outwardly  appears  to  be  a  state  of 
deep  insensibility,  np"l"ir^,  DllJ,  Dan.  viii.  18,  x.  9.  The  seer  sinks  down,  his 
external  eyes  closed,  while  his  internal  eyes  are  opened,  Num.  xxiv.  4,  15.  Tlie 
visional  state  is  sometimes  enhanced  even  to  rapture,  Ezek.  viii.  1-3,  xi.  1. 
There  is  a  rapture  described  by  Paul,  3  Cor.  xii.  2-4,  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  Delitzsch  {Biblical  Psychology,  p.  336),  touches  the  boundaries  of  life  and 
death,  i.e.  of  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  (3).  But  in  far  the  greater  numher 
of  cases  we  must  evidently  conceive  of  the  state  in  which  the  prophet  receives  a 
revelation  as  merely  one  of  profound  self- introversion  and  collectedness  of  mind  in  a 
state  of  perfect  ioakefdness.  This  prophetic  state  is  most  nearly  related  to  com- 
munion with  Ood  in  prayer.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  same  expression 
which  is  generally  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  hearing  of  prayer,  viz.  that 
God  answers,  HJ;^,  is  also  frequently  applied  to  prophetic  revelation  {e.g.  iu  Mio.  iii. 
7,  Hab.  ii.  1  sq.,  Jer.  xxiii.  35,  and  other  passages).  When  suddenly,  at  once, 
and  with  full  certainty,  the  conviction  of  the  Divine  audience  enters  the  soul  of 
the  petitioner  as  an  inwardly  perceived  answer  (4),  such  a  conviction  is  entirely 
analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  the  word  of  God  came  to  the  prophets  ;  and 
hence  we  find  that  many  supplicatory  psalms  conclude  in  a  strain  quite  prophetic. 
And  as  the  Divine  answer  presupposes  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner,  so 
also  do  we  find  the  prophets  in  certain  cases  bringing  before  God  in  prayer  the 
matters  concerning  which  they  desire  Divine  revelation  (Jer.  xxxii.  16,  xlii.  4, 
Ilab.  i.,  Dan.  ix.  4  sqq.)  ;  nay,  in  .ler.  xxxiii.  2,  calling  upon  God  is  the  presup- 
posed condition  of  obtaining  revelation  •  "  Call  unto  me.  and  I  will  answer  thco, 
and  show  thee  great  and  hidden  things  which  thou  knowest  not"  (5). — Tliis 
point  is  particularly  fitted  to  bring  to  light  the  et'hical  character  of  the  prophcfs 
relation  to  God.  It  is  true  that  the  God  whose  Spirit  so  pervades  all  things  that 
every  word  uttered  by  a  human  tongne  is  before  Him  (Ps.  cxxxix.  4,  7),  may, 
according  to  Holy  Scripture,  constrain  even  a  Balaam  to  predict  blessings  to  Israel, 
reveal  the  future  in  dreams  to  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  employ  (Ezek.  xxi.  26  sq.)  even 
forms  of  heathen  manticism  for  His  own  purposes,  and  so  direct  the  words  of  a 
Oaiaphas,  John  xi,  51,  as  to  make  him  prophesy  without  his  own  knowledge  or 
will.  But  certain  as  it  is  that  there  is,  as  the  examples  just  adduced  show,  a  Di- 
vine influence  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  must  either  say  what  he  desires  not  to  say, 
or  voluntarily  utter  that  to  which  a  Divine  meaning  neither  known  nor  intended 
by  himself  is  imparted,  still  this  does  not  justify  us  in  ignoring  the  subjective 
factor  in  revelation  furnished  by  the  true  prophets.  For  in  the  case  of  these 
organs  of  Divine  revelation,  properly  so  called,  their  self-surrender  and  their  own 
acquiescence  in  the  Divine  counsels  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  messengers  (G) 
corresponded,  as  has  been  already  remarked  (§  209),  with  the  Divine  choice  and 
calling.  Thus  there  arose  an  understanding,  a  mutual  intercourse  between  God 
and  the  prophet,  in  which  the  latter  gave  his  whole  being,  with  its  special  qualifi- 
cations, to  the  fulfilment  of  his  oflice,  and  lived  his  whole  life  with  reference 
thereto.  "Whatever  the  prophet  learned,  experienced,  or  observed,  all  that  he 
feared  or  hoped,  all  concerning  which  he  needed  counsel  or  information,  nay, 
even  the  external  events  which  concerned  him  personally,  see  e.g.  IIos.  i.,  Ezek. 
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xxiv.  18  sqq.,  all  offered  so  many  2^oints  of  connection  by  which  the  Divine  word 
might  reach  him,  and  tliat  word  clotlicd  itself  in  forms  wliich  had  a  rehxtion  to 
the  idiosyncrasy  and  experience  of  the  prophet,  and  was  reported  by  liim  according 
to  his  individual  rhetorical  or  literary  powers  (7).  This  word  of  God  was,  how- 
ever, hy  no  means  produced,  from  the  matter  of  the  prophet's  own  mind  (whether 
viewed  ethically  or  intellectually).  "A  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be 
given  him  from  heaven,"  is  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  of  the  projihets  (John 
ill.  27).  As  an  answer  to  prayer  cannot  be  manufactured,  but  depends  upon 
whether  God  will  permit  Himself  to  be  found  ornot  (Isa.  Iv.  6,  Ps.  xxxii.  6,  etc.), 
and  there  are  even  seasons  when  heaven  seems  closed  against  the  wrestling  in 
prayer  of  God's  servants,  so  a  prophet  might  prepare  himself  for  the  reception  of 
a  revelation,  but  could  neither  extort  it  nor  prescribe  its  matter.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  prophets  often  had  to  wait  till  they  received  the  Divine  communica- 
tions, see  Isa.  xxi.  8,  Jer.  xlii.  7  in  its  connection  with  ver.  4  ;  and  that  there 
were  times  (as  remarked,  §  20G)  in  which  such  communications  entirely  ceased. — 
The  last-named  point  furnishes  also  a  proof  of  the  untenableness  of  the  naturalidic 
explanation  of  the  prophetic  state.  The  physiologist  Hecker  (Weber  Visionen, 
1848,  p.  11,  13)  thinks,  for  instance,  that  any  vivid  conception,  whether  true  or 
imaginary,  may,  by  reason  of  continued  nervous  excitement,  be  transformed  into 
a  vision  so  soon  as  it  has  attained  the  requisite  fervor,  and  that  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  subliniest  ideas  have  been  incorporated  in  the  religions  of  all  nations. 
The  answer  is,  that  there  was  no  lack  either  of  sublime  ideas  or  "  fervor"  in  the 
days  described  Lam.  ii.  9,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  9,  etc.,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees 
(comp.  §  192),  and  yet  prophecy  was  then  silent  (8). 

(1)  Prophetic  significance  was  also,  in  all  heathen  antiquity,  attributed  to 
dreams,  upon  the  assumption  that  when  the  voluntary  self-determination  of  man 
ceases,  the  Divine  influence  begins  to  operate  upon  his  soul.  If,  during  sleep, 
when  that  by  which  the  inner  life  of  man  is  governed  and  determined  acts  most 
unrestrainedly,  the  communion  of  the  saints  with  God  takes  place  in  full  efficacy 
(comp.  especially  Ps.  xvi.  7),  the  soul  will  also,  when  in  this  condition,  be  in  a 
state  of  special  recipiency  for  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (Job  xxxiii.  14 
sqq.).  [In  Ps.  xvi.  7,  the  phrase  "in  the  night  seasons"  refers  more  probably  to 
the  night  as  favorable  for  quiet  thought,  rather  than  to  sleep. — D.] 

(2j  Zech.  iv.  1  :  "As  a  man  that  is  wakened  out  of  his  sleep."  "The  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,"  says  Hengstenberg  in  his  just  remarks  on  this  passage 
{Christology,  lii.  p.  385),  "had  asserted  in  his  case  its  incapacity  to  maintain  for 
any  lengthened  period  the  contemplation  of  the  super-sensuous"  (comp.  Luke  ix. 
32).  [Comp.  on  the  question  whether  the  prophets  received  revelation  in  dreams, 
Konig,  ii.  9  sqq.,  whose  conclusions  agree  with  the  jiosition  taken  in  the  text. 
Jer.  xxi.  26,  he  understands  as  saying  that  Jeremiah  received  a  divine  commu- 
nication in  his  sleep,  but  not  in  a  dream  (p.  13-15).  In  Zech.  iv.  1  he  properly 
lays  emphasis  upon  the  fnct  that  the  prophet  was  wakened,  not  when  he  was 
asleep,  but  «*•  one  who  slept — i.e.  from  a  state  of  passivity,  of  weakness  and  ox- 
liaustion.] 

(3)  A  comparison  of  such  visions  with  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  somnambu- 
lism is  obvious  ;  but  tiie  greater  the  external  resemblance,the  less  must  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  them,  already  alluded  to  §209,  be  overlooked,  viz.  that  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  prophet  is  never  lost  in  the  vision  ;  and  that  by  virtue  of 
this  continuity  of  self-consciousness,  the  state  of  revelation  enters  into  active  con- 
vection xcifh  the  ordinary  mental  ntate  of  the  prophet,  and  exercises  a  decided  and 
lasting  influence  thereon,     Comp.  Enncmoser,  Der  Magnetismusim  Verhdltniss  stir 
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Natur  vnd  Religion^  pp.  91  and  241.  In  the  latter  passage  the  results  of  the  com- 
parison of  pruphetic  with  other  psychical  phenomena  are  summed  up  ia  the 
words,  ''Divine  prophetic  inspiration,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be 
critically  regarded,  is  a  unique  phenomenon."  Visions  of  the  higher  grade  are, 
moreover,  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(4)  Comp.  e.g.   Ps.  xx.  (5  :   "Now  hiow  I  that  the  Lord  saveth  His  anointed." 

(5)  [The  protest  of  Konig  (ii.  197  sqq.)  against  the  analogy  here  presented,  rests 
partly  upon  his  erroneous  conception  that  an  analogy  between  certain  experiences 
of  the  prophets  and  those  of  praying  believers  places  them  on  a  level.,  and  partly 
upon  a  different  view  of  the  latter.  For  he  maintains  (p.  200  sq.)  that  "the  so- 
called  certainty  that  a  prayer  is  lieard  is  only  the  exhaustion  of  the  soul  in  prayer, 
the  inference  that  the  full  offering  of  humility  and  trust  cannot  fail  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  God"  .  .  ."If  one  wiio  prays  ever  holds  any  other  view,  we  must 
charge  him  with  religious  aberration."  The  strained  supernaturalism  of  Konig 
liere  gives  way,  for  the  sake  of  favoring  his  view  of  the  prophetic  state  as  unique, 
to  a  rationalizing  mode  of  thought.     Comp.,  on  the  other  hand,  Riehm,  p.  2Gsq.] 

(6)  The  ethical  element  in  prophecy  is  maintained,  though  with  one-sided  prom- 
inence, against  Hengstenberg  and  Hofmann  by  Diisterdieck,  Be  rei  %)roijlieticai  in 
V.  2\  qvum  unircrscfi  turn  messiancB  vdtnra  ethica,  1852. 

(7)  [Konig  (ii.  208)  maintains  that  these  specifications  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  prophet's  consciousness,  and  attribute  to  their  individuality  a  positive  concur- 
rence in  the  act  of  revelation,  which  they  themselves  do  not  claim.  But  is  there 
not  in  1  Sam.  iii.  10,  and  in  Isa.  vi.  8,  a  self-dedication  to  the  revealing  God, 
without  any  positive  concurrence  in  the  act  of  revelation  ?  Even  if,  with  Konig 
and  Hitzig-Steiner,  we  understand  Am.  iii.  3  as  only  an  illustration  of  the 
thought  that  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  and  so  do  away  with  the  evidence, 
from  this  passage,  of  the  ethical  r^^lation  of  the  prophet  to  God,  yet  this  relation 
is  certainly  proved  by  a  series  of  other  prophetical  testimonies,  some  of  which  are 
given  in  the  text.] 

(8)  The  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  before  its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  well 
showed  what  kind  of  prophets  natural  fervor  is  capable  of  breeding,  §  192,  note 
10.  It  is  only  by  acknowledging  revelation  as  a  spontaneous  and  actual  relation 
into  which  God  has  entered  with  the  world,  that  such  revelationless  periods  can 
be  possibly  understood. 

§  212. 

Continuation:  Tlie  Conceptions  of  Oenlus  and  the  Natural  Poicers  of  Divination  (1). 

In  explaining  Old  Testament  prophecy,  the  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  re- 
fer it  to  prophetic  powers  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  and  manifesting  themselves 
also  in  the  conceptions  of  genius,  whether  of  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  hero,  etc., 
when — "  at  one  time  after  long  reflection  and  by  gradual  development,  at  another 
at  once  and  apparently  without  preparation — some  great  thought  comes  before 
his  soul  with  sucli  vividness  and  power  that  in  this  moment  of  conception  his 
creative  mind  already  bears  within  it,  in  its  fully  completed  state,  the  work  on 
which  he  may  perhaps  still  have  to  labor  for  years."  (It  is  thus  that  E.  Graf  ex- 
presses himself  concerning  the  several  revelations  of  God,  in  the  Studien  und 
KriViken,  1859,  No.  2,  p.  272.  Comp.  also  Rotho,  Zur  Dogmatik,  1st  ed.  p.  71,  2d 
ed.  p.  70.)  In  jiarticular  has  a  divining  iwicer,  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  and 
producing  actiial  prophecy  outside  the  province  of  scriptural  revelation,  been 
spoken  of.  This  has  been  done  especially  by  E.  v.  Lasaulx,  in  his  work  Die 
projjhetische  Kraft  der  menschlichen  Seele  in  Dichtern  und  Denlcern,  1858  (2)  ;  while 
Kamann  had  already  ventured  to  declare,  "  We  are  all  capable  of  being  prophets." 
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For  this  theory  a  certain  amount  of  truth  must  be  acknowlecl<^ecl,  even  from  a 
scriptural  standpoint  ;  for  the  Old  Testament  (as  was  shown,  §  05)  refers  all  in- 
tellectual endowment  to  a  Divine  spiritual  intiuence  on  the  mind.  Still  that 
personal  ajid  familiar  relation  in  which  the  projjhet  stands  to  God,  which  makes 
him  a  participator  of  the  Divine  counsel,  and.  discloses  to  him  secret  things,  Amos 
iii.  7,  Jer.  xxiii.  18,  etc.  (comp.  §  IGl),  stands  out  as  sometliing  specijic  amid  these 
general  spiritual  inlluences  (3).  With  regard  to  so-called  natural  divination,  in 
particular,  the  aspect  in  which  this  may  most  allowably  be  compared  with  script- 
ural prophecy  is,  that  it  is  i\\e  ^jrophccy  of  conscience  (4).  For  since  the  God  who 
gives  testimony  to  Himself  in  the  conscience,  and  who  pledges  to  it  a  holy  and 
righteous  government  of  the  world,  and  thus  sharpens  in  every  morally  susceptible 
man  a  perception  of  the  providential  leading  whether  of  individuals  or  nations,  is 
the  same  Being  who  reveals  in  jirophecy  the  laws  of  His  moral  government,  the  two 
must  necessarily  coincide  with  each  other  in  essentials  (5).  But  does  this  natural 
divination  know  anything  positively  resijecting  the  purposes  of  God's  ways  upon 
earth  ?  Lasaulx  may  call  Scipio's  allusion,  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  to  the 
future  fall  of  Rome,  in  the  words  of  Homer  {Iliad,  IV.  v.  164  sq.),  "  a  genuine 
prophecy  ;"  but  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  knew  sometliing  more,  when 
Ihey  proclaimed  that  above  the  ruins  of  all  earthly  power  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel  should  flow  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  (Hab.  ii.  13  sq.),  when  they  beheld 
from  their  corner  of  the  world  the  kingdom  of  God  coming  to  all  nations,  and 
Avhen  Daniel  declared  (ch.  vii.)  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  rnan  from 
heaven  should  triumph  over  all  those  secular  powers  which  should  successively 
emerge  from  the  storm-tossed  ocean  of  the  nations  (6).  Besides,  how  does  the 
prophecy  of  conscience  manage  the  enigmas  given  it  to  solve,  by  those  contradic- 
tions of  its  postulates  which  are  presented  by  the  course  of  the  world  ?  (7).  And 
when  Lasaulx,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament, 
further  suggests  the  sympathetic  connection  of  the  individual  himaan  spirit  with 
the  national  spirit  and  that  of  all  mankind,  w^e  fully  concede  that  a  nation  may 
produce  individuals  in  whom  the  presentiments  of  the  national  spirit  may  be 
transfigured  into  lucid  thoughts,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  even 
clearly  expressed  in  prophetic  sayings  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  laid  no  claim  to  this  honor.  They  knew  that  the  Spirit  by 
which  they  were  inspired  teas  not  the  natural  spirit  of  their  nation  ;  that  their  pre- 
dictions were  not  the  expression  of  popular  expectations.  The  power  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  was  so  far  from  being  conditioned  upon  the  secular  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  the  external 
glory  of  Israel  decayed  that  prophecy  unfurled  her  wings  and  proclaimed  upon 
the  grave  of  Israel's  earthly  hopes  the  triumph  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
God  (8).  The  prophets  knew  that  the  thoughts  of  God,  of  which  they  were  tlie 
interpreters,  are  as  high  above  the  thoughts  of  man  as  heaven  is  higher  than 
earth,  Isa.  Iv.  8  sq.  (9). 

This  transcendence  of  revelation  extends  so  far  as  to  become  a  liniitation  of 
prophecy  :  for,  as  the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of  any  permanent  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit  of  revelation  in  the  prophets,  but  speaks  only  of  a  falling  (Ezek.  xi.  5), 
a  coming  (1  Sam.  x.  6)  of  the  Spirit  upon  or  over  them  ;  so  the  matter  of  revela- 
tion, though  their  free  agency  is  manifested  in  the  form  in  which  they  present  it, 
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is  not,  strictly  sj^eaking,  the  mental  frojperty  of  the  prophets,  but  continues  to  be 
a  thing  imjMrted.  Hence  its  meaning  was  not  fully  grasped  by  their  understand- 
ing, but  was,  as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  1  Pet.  i.  10,  a  matter  of  investigation  to  them- 
selves (10).  This  accounts  also  for  the  impression,  so  often  received  by  the  atten- 
tive reader  from  the  prophetic  word,  that  it  reaches  further  than  its  inadequate 
form,  and  bears  withia  it,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Spirit,  that  which  far 
surpasses  the  individual  consciousness  of  the  prophet  (11)  (12). 

(1)  Comp.  Tlcber  das  Vcrlu'dtniss  der  A.  T.  Prophet ie  zur  lieidniscJien  Mnntilc  (nc- 
oompanying  the  congratulatory  address  of  the  University  of  Tubingen  to  the 
University  of  Breslau,  1801). 

(2)  The  conclusion  of  this  work  is  embraced  in  the  following  propositions  :  "If 
there  is  present  in  every  human  soul  somewhat  of  the  collective  poweis  of  the  soul 
of  his  nation  and  of  the  sov;l  of  all  mankind,  nay,  of  the  soul  of  the  world  ;  and 
if,  in  the  matter  of  prophesying,  as  in  every  grciit  matter  of  human  life,  the  indi- 
vidual soul  is  immersed  in  the  universal  soul,  in  the  great  and  universal  meaning  of 
nature  and  the  world,  and  is  thence  born  agnin  with  renovated  powers  ;  it  is  con- 
ceivable that,  as  the  j^resent  is  as  substantially  connected  with  the  future  as  it  is 
with  the  past,  each  individual  soul  may  foresee  not  only  its  own  future,  but  also 
that  of  its  nation,  nay,  of  all  mankind.  From  the  depths  of  the  soul  and  fiom 
the  crentive  power  of  God  therein  arise  all  gieat  thoughts,  all  that  is  new  or 
extraordinary,  all  that  kads  mankind  toward  its  eternjil  destination." 

(3)  Therefore  the  prophet  knows  himself  to  1)0  taught  of  God  in  quite  another 
manner  from  that  in  which  the  artisan  Bezaleel,  e.g.^  nay,  even  Solomon,  could 
declare  themselves  to  be. 

(4)  Comp.  Beck,  Eirdeituiig  in  das  System  der  Christl.  LeJire,  p.  107. 

(5)  The  strength  of  this  natural  divination  lies  in  its  presentiments  of  approach- 
ing Divine  judgments,  in  its  jierceptiori  that  a  curse  cleaves  to  all  unexpiated 
guilt,  that  all  power  founded  on  deceit  and  uniighteousncss  works  its  own  de- 
struction, and  that  all  earthly  glory  and  greatness  is  destined  to  ])erish. 

(6)  [Konig  (ii.  p.  202)  remarks,  on  the  other  hand  :  "  This  does  not  appear  to 
me  a  sufficient  answer.  Such  expectations  of  a  triumph  of  good  on  the  ettrth  any 
one  who  believes  in  a  moral  order  of  tlie  world  might  have."  But,  in  the  tiift 
place,  a  general  and  indetinite  idea  of  a  final  triumph  of  the  good  is  not  here  nt- 
tiibuted  to  prophecy,  but  it  will  be  found,  on  reading  a  few  lines  further,  that 
evidence  is  given  that  it  looked  to  a  much  moi'e  concr-ete  aim  of  the  course  of  his- 
tory ;  and  secondly,  we  may  ask  whether  faith  in  a  moral  order  of  the  world 
which  is  sure  of  such  an  issue  of  history,  can  be  or  has  been  formed,  except  under 
the  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  revelation.  And  when  Konig  fur'ther  re- 
marks, "What  is  decisive  in  respect  to  the  difference  between  divination  and 
pro|)hecy,  is  not  the  matter,  but  the  form  :  the  prophets  did  not  draw  from  a 
fountain  which  stood  at  the  service  of  ^^//, "  he  docs  not  meet  the  position  taken 
in  tlie  text,  the  meaning  of  which  is  simply  this,  that  the  difference  in  the  matter 
of  prophecy  points  to  a  different  source — in  the  one  case  to  the  humarr  mind,  in 
the  other  to  tlie  Spirit  of  God.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  to  those  who  place  propli- 
ecy  in  the  same  line  wMth  natirral  divination,  that  the  former  is  superior  in  respect 
to  \t'i  contents,  they  will  not  believe  thnt  its  declarations  have  any  other  than  a 
human  source  ;  or  they  will  find  a  revelation  through  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  last 
degree  superfluous,  if  it  offers  nothing  higher  than  human  auguries  and  thoughts.] 

(7)  So  far  as  natural  divination  pointed  to  a  perfect  realization  of  the  idea  of 
moral  excellence  in  man,  it  was  obliged  either  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  show  how 
liistorically  it  is  to  be  brought  about,  or  to  seek  the  historical  point  of  connectioiv 
within  its  own  horizon  ;  and  the  6in6?/Kca  rfjc  tTrayyr/Jac  (E)ih.  ii.  12)  with  which 
God  has  connected  the  histoi'ical  development  of  His  kingdom  being  outside  of 
this  horizon,  it  mrrst  necessarily  make  mistakes.  Of  the  first  kind  are  theoiies 
like  Plato's  delineation  of  the  ideal  of  a  just  man,  who,  without  having  done  any- 
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thing  wrong,  appears  to  be  unrighteous  ;  who  is  chained,  scourged,  blinded,  and 
at  last  even  impaled  {Itep.  ii.  p.  3()1)  ;  and  of  which  Lasaulx  {id.  p.  23)  says  that 
he  never  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  met  with  any  more  magnificent  lorophecy 
concerning  the  Lord's  holy  and  rigliteous  One.  (Comp.  also  his  work,  Des  Soh- 
rates  Leheii,  Lelu-e  und  Tod,  in  whicli,  ]).  121,  he  ranks  Socrates  among  the  proph- 
ets.) Virgil  is  an  example  of  the  second  kind,  when  in  his  celebrated  4th  Ec- 
logue he  connects  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age  with  the  consulate  of  Pollio  and 
the  birth  of  his  son,  and  then  in  the  JEneid,  as  is  well  known,  sets  up  Augustus 
as  the  bringer  in  of  a  new  age,  but  in  both  cases  combines  the  imjjet-ium  sine  fine 
with  Rome  {^'En.  i.  ver.  278). 

(8)  What  a  struggle  takes  place  in  such  cases  between  faith  in  providence  and 
a  lurking  belief  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  fate  in  which  there  is  no  moral 
element  !     (See  §  8,  note  2.) 

(9)  This  poict  is  calculated  to  show  the  contrast  between  Old  Testament  rev- 
elation and  heathen  manticism.  The  religious  importance  of  manticism,  like  the 
power  of  ancient  heathenism  in  general,  rises  and  falls  with  the  national  life. 
The  power  of  the  oracles  was  broken  with  that  of  Hellenistic  nationality  ;  they 
Avere,  as  Plutarch  testifies,  no  longer  consulted  on  the  more  important  occasions, 
but  only  on  trifling  matters,  such  as  whether  a  marriage  should  be  contracted,  a 
voyage  undertaken,  whether  corn  and  hay  would  yield  well,  etc.  ;  which  circum- 
stance Plutarch  adduces  among  others  to  explain  why  in  his  da\s  the  Pythia  had 
ceased  to  give  her  answers  in  verses  (de  Pyth.  omc.  cap.  28,  comp.  with  de  defeda 
orac.  cap.  7).  But  even  for  a  Julian,  Apollo  had  no  longer  an  answer  in  readi- 
ness. 

(10)  Comp.  also  what  has  been  already  said,  §  5,  note  1,  against  the  derivation  of 
the  Old  Testament  religion  from  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  Israelitish  people. 

(11)  This  relation  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  prophet  to  the  revelation  is  so  ex- 
plained, from  the  Hegelian  standpoint,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  identity  of 
tlie  finite  and  the  infinite  subjectivity  has  not  yet  been  infinitely  brought  to  pass, 
but  is  only  a  direct  one  ;  which  way  of  direct  union  did  not  suffer  the  two  equally 
to  attain  their  right,  when  they  would  have  obliterated  each  other  in  the  con- 
crete spirituality  (see  Vatke,  die  Religion  des  A.  T.  p.  624  sq.).  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  put  in  the  place  of  the  logical  process  the  historical  development  of 
revelation,  as  exhibited  in  Scripture,  the  result  will  be  as  stated  §  204  in  this  re- 
spect. 

(12)  The  importance  of  the  propositions  thus  far  developed  will  more  clearly 
appear  in  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 


SECOND     SUBDIVISION. 
OP   PROPnECY  (1). 

§  213. 

Its  Office  in   General. 

In  the  usual  definition  of  i")rophecy  formerly  given,  it  was  said  to  be  the  jDredic- 
tion,  by  means  of  Divine  revelation,  of  any  occurrence  which  was  contingent,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  foreknown  by  human  wisdom  (2).  This  definition  is  in  every 
respect  inadequate.  According  to  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  xviii.  9-22,  discussed 
§§  97  and  161,  prophecy  is  said  to  secure  to  the  people  that  which  heathenism  in 
vain  sought  to  furnish  by  its  manticism.  Now  even  heathen  manticism  would  not  be 
correctly  appreciated,  if  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  inquiring  into  future  con- 
tingent matters,  and  consequently  as  a  means  of  satisfying  human  curiosity  ;  that 
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is  to  say,  if  its  religious  element  is  made  to  consist  only  in  the  supplementary 
assistance  of  the  Deity  in  those  matters  for  wliich  human  reason  and  wisdom  are 
insufficient  (3).  Manticism  originates  rather  in  the  inalienable  craving  of  the 
human  spirit  to  know  itself  in  active  communion  and  to  maintain  a  constant  in- 
tercourse with  Deity,  and  in  the  belief  that  God  has  not  forsaken  men,  but  makes 
their  actions  and  all  that  befalls  them  the  object  of  His  care,  and  will  for  this 
reason  manifest  Himself  unto  them.  What  Manticism  sought  was  to  make  known 
to  man  the  will  and  counsel  of  God  in  all  the  important  events  of  life  ;  to  give 
him  information,  especially  at  critical  seasons,  how  to  do  what  was  right  and 
pleasing  to  God  (4).  Such  an  iiiteiyretatio  divince  voluntatis  as  heathenism  in  vain 
endeavored  to  furnish,  the  word  of  prophecy  afforded. 

Iloiofar,  noic,  does  the  announcement  of  the  Divine  tcill  made  ly  x>Tophecy,  extend? 
That  the  prophets  were  applied  to  for  disclosures  even  in  matters  of  ordinary  life, 
is  shown  by  such  narratives  as  1  Sam.  ix.  6  sqq.  (o)  ;  1  Kings  xiv.  1  sqq.  ;  2  Kings 
i.  3,  and  the  well-known  occurrences  in  the  history  of  Elisha.  In  t\\e  first  place, 
however,  the  Old  Testament  strictly  insists  that  they  who  on  any  occasion  seek  a 
prophetic  answer  from  God  must  earnestly  seek  Him  and  walk  in  His  ways  (6). 
The  chief  passage  on  this  subject  is  Ezek.  xiv.  1-20,  comp.  with  xx.  1-4.  The 
prophet  is  not  to  be  at  the  beck  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  inquire  of  the 
Lord  with  the  mouth  while  they  have  set  up  their  idols  in  their  heart,  but  is 
rather  to  reprove  their  ungodliness.  God  will  not  be  inquired  of  by  a  rebellious 
generation,  because  prophecy  is  not  to  be  degraded  into  a  plaything  and  an  ob- 
ject of  frivolous  curiosity.  In  the  second  flace,  this  condescension  to-the  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  people,  which  was  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  seeking 
counsel  from  heathen  soothsayers  (7),  is  an  element  kept  quite  in  the  background 
in  prophecy  (8).  On  the  whole,  prophecy  was  designed  ^to  educate  the  nation  to 
a  perception  of  what  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  future  could  alone  be  a  blessing  to 
man,  by  opening  its  eyes  to  the  holy  government  of  God  in  history  and  to  the 
aims  of  Divine  providence,  that  thus  it  might  learn  to  prepare  for  coming  judg- 
ments (comp.  passages  such  as  Amos  iv.  12,  etc.),  and,  walking  in  the  light  of  its 
own  calling  to  salvation,  and  of  the  great  future  which  this  involved,  miglit  re- 
gard it  as  beneath  its  dignity  to  yield  to  the  yearning  for  soothsaying  ;  comp.  as 
chief  passages,  Isa.  ii.  5  sq.  in  connection  with  vers.  1-4.  If,  then,  we  regard  the 
collective  contents  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  say  that 
prophecy  is  employed  entirely  in  promoting  ike  interests  of  the  Mngdorii  of  God, 
and  that  its  main  office  is  to  unfold  its  ways.  In  saying  this,  we  have  not,  how- 
ever, as  yet  answered  the  question  whether  prophecy  as  such  is  a  i.rediction  of  in- 
dividual occurrences,  and  if  so,  what  are  its  characteristics,  and  how  is  it  related 
to  its  fulfilment?  (9). 

(1)  [On  this  whole  subject,  comp.  Riehm,  Messianic  Prophecy,  its  origin,  his- 
torical character,  and  relation  to  the  Neio  Testament  fulfilment.  1875.] 

(2)  So  C.J7.  Vitringa,  Tyims  doctrince.  prop?teticce,  p.  2:  ''Fro\)hi^tia.  est  pradictio 
casus  ant  eventvs  contingentisfiituri  temporis  ex  revelatione  divina,''''  wliicli  thus  ex- 
cludes from  prophecy  all  eventus  necessarii,  such  as  the  succession  of  day  nnd  night, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  hand  dtisigir.ites  horn  inn  m 
roUtiones  et  actiones  lilierai,  earvmqne  conseqnentia,  as  its  vcrum  ac  proprium  (^ii<:ctuiu, 
— a  remarkable  definition,  according  to  which  those  Divine  counsels  which  are  in- 
dependent of  human  freedom  could  not  be  the  object  of  prophecy. 
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(3)  Coinp.  raj'  essay  "  Ou  the  relation  of  O.  T.  prophecy  to  the  heathen  ni'in- 
ticism."  This  view  of  manticism  is  oiily  suitable  to  the  times  of  its  decadence, 
when  it  had  become  with  some,  an  empty  form  maintained  only  for  political 
objects  ;  with  others,  a  superstition  subserving  only  the  most  iusigniticant  purposes 
of  daily  life,  and  estranged  from  all  higher  aims  ;  and  when  even  the  Stoics,  in 
their  philosophical  justification  of  manticism,  only  attempted  to  assert  for  it 
an  essentially  tlieoretical  interest,  viz.  that  it  migiit  in  individual  cases  disclose 
to  human  apprehension  that  unchangeable  causality  of  things  which  has  its 
foundation  in  the  eternal  law  of  fate  (see  Wachsmuth,  Die  AnsicJdeii  der  Stoiker 
uber  Mantik  und  Ddtnonea,  1860,  especially  p.  22  sqq.). 

(4)  Man  longs  for  the  Divine  consent,  for  the  assurance  of  the  Divine  blessing, 
even  when  a  resolution  has  been  formed  after  mature  deliberation  ;  or,  when 
threatening  premonitions  of  Divine  judgments  appear,  he  desires  to  learn  from 
the  Deity  Himself  the  means  of  expiation,  and  of  deliverance  from  the  curse  rest- 
ing upon  him. 

(5)  To  be  sure,  the  passage  1  Sam.  ix.  6  sqq.  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Samuel 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  given  information  concerning  the  lost 
asses.  Still  the  parenthetical  note  ver.  9  is  a  proof  that  the  prophets  might  be 
consulted  on  such  matters. 

(6)  Saul,  after  being  rejected,  obtained  in  his  helpless  condition  no  other 
answer  from  God  than  one  of  judgment,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6  ;  so,  too,  the  wife  of 
Jeroboam,  when  consulting  the  prophet  Ahijah  concerning  her  sick  child,  received, 
besides  the  unwished-for  disclosure,  a  stern  rebuke,  1  Kings  xiv.  6-16. 

(7)  Comp.  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  354  ;  Redepenning,  Origenes,  i.  p.  287. 

(8)  We  have  herein,  as  H.  Schultz  {Oottinger  gel.  Am.  1862,  p.  230)  justly  re- 
marks, a  testimony  "  how  Divine  revelation  so  adapted  itself  to  the  natural  soil  of 
human  manners  and  customs,  as  not  on  every  occasion  instantly  to  reject  what 
was  out  of  harmony  with  it,  but  allowed  it  to  perish  gradually,  in  virtue  of  its 
own  vanity,  in  presence  of  the  Divine." 

(9)  On  the  history  of  different  views  of  prophecy,  and  the  course  of  its  treat- 
ment in  Patristic  and  Protestant  theology,  see  the  article  in  Herzog,  xvii.  p.  644 
sqq.  [Also  the  parts  pertaining  to  this  subject  in  Diestel's  Oeschichte  des  A.  T. 
iti  der  ChristUchen  Kirehe,  1869  ;  Orelli,  §  9,  and  Bohl,  Clirutologie  des  A.T.  §  4  ; 
the  position  of  the  latter  writer  is  conservative,  and  agrees  with  the  older  views.] 

§  214. 

The  Prediction  oj  Particular  Events  an  Essential  Element  of  Prophecy. 

According  to  the  theory  of  some,  the  sole  essential  feature  of  prophecy  is  de- 
clared to  be  its  expression  of  the  general  ideas  of  the  DivUte  government ;  while  its 
prediction  of  particular  events  is,  on  the  other  hand, to  be  regarded  as  comparatively 
unessential  and  subordinate  ;  so  especially  Hengstenberg,  in  his  article  on  the  ex- 
position of  the  prophets,  in  the  Evangel.  Kirchenzeitung,  1833,  No.  23sq.  (1)  ;  nay, 
the  very  admissibility  of  prediction  is  denied  by  the  rationalistic  party,  on  the  ground 
of  its  destroying  human  freedom  and  interfering  with  history.  The  latter  propo- 
sition, indeed,  if  laid  down  as  universal,  would  lead  to  a  view  of  the  world  deci- 
dedly unreasonable,  and  at  any  rate  unscriptural.  For  what  kind  of'a  course  of  the 
world  would  that  be,  which  should  be  dependent  in  its  chief  elements  solely  upon 
the  accidental  decisions  of  the  human  will  ?  Old  Testament  theology,  however, 
has  to  do  only  with  the  question  whether  prophecy  does  or  does  not  attribute  to  itself 
as  essential  the  characteristic  of  predicting  particular  events  (3)  ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  may  suffice  to  bring  forward,  besides  the  fundamental  passage  Dent,  xviii.  22, 
the  very  decided  expressions  contained  on  this  subject  in  the  prophetical  book, 
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Isa.  xl.  sqq.  Here  we  find  the  greatest  emphasis  laid  upon  the  circumstances 
liiat  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  had  been  long  pre- 
dicted by  prophecy,  and  that  the  prophet  now  speaking  foretells  the  appearance 
of  Cyrus  before  it  takes  place.  It  maintains  also  that  the  prediction  of  such  par- 
ticular events  is  a  proof  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  true  God,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  asserts  that  the  vanity  of  the  heathen  gods  is  manifested  by  their  inability 
to  foretell  anything  ;  see  xli.  21-28,  xlii.  9.  When  it  is  said  in  the  latter  passage, 
"  New  things  do  I  declare  :  he/ore  they  spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them,"  the 
idea  of  pure  prediction  could  hardly  be  more  precisely  exjjressed  ;  comp.  also 
xliii.  9-13,  xliv.  25  sq.,  xlv.  21.  The  unbelief  of  the  people  is  represented, 
xlviii.  3,  as  without  excuse,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
were  authenticated  by  their  fullilment.  And  when  it  is  said,  ver.  7,  "They  are 
created  now,  and  not  from  the  beginning,  even  before  the  day  when  thou  heardest 
tliem  not  ;  lest  thou  shouldest  say,'Behold,  I  knew  them,"  prophecy  is  here  very 
decidedly  distinguished  from  a  mere  calculation  of  what  the  present  might  further 
develop. 

But  while,  in  accordance  with  the  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  claim 
for  prophecy  the  characteristic  of  prediction,  we  hy  no  means  assert  the  complete 
identity  of  the  frediction  with  its  fulfilment.  Against  such  a  supernaturalistic  view 
of  prophecy,  as  regards  it,  so  to  speak,  as  only  the  mirrored  reflection,  cast  back- 
ward from  the  future,  of  New  Testament  personages  and  occurrences,  it  is  very 
easy  to  contend,  and  to  show  how  very  differently  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
would  have  run  if  they  had  been  of  this  nature.  The  inalienable  connection  of 
the  words  of  revelation  with  its  facts,  and  therewith  the  genuine  historical  nature 
of  revelation,  would  be  annulled,  nay,  the  pre-eminence  belonging  to  the  New 
Testament  itself  be  lost,  if  a  substantially  complete  representation  of  New  Testa- 
ment redemption  were  already  placed  before  us  in  Old  Testament  prophecy.  A 
closer  investigation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter  enables  us  to  discern  also  the 
limits  prescribed  to  it,  and  the  incompleteness  pertaining  to  it.  In  discussing  this 
point,  we  shall  proceed  from  what  was  stated  in  the  first  subdivision  concerning 
the  prophetic  consciousness. 

(1)  According  to  Hengstenberg,  no  proj^hecy  refers  solely  to  any  special  case. 
"  Such  exposition  may  be  serviceable  to  apologetics  ;  but  apologetics  is  only  for 
the  few,  and  not  of  sufficient  importance  even  to  them,  for  God  to  have  done  so 
much  in  this  respect."  If  prophecy  seems  to  foretell  any  special  case,  it  is  merely 
the  most  obvious  realization  of  the  idea  in  an  object.  Everything  in  prophecy 
applies  to  the  one  church  of  God  existing  in  uninterrupted  continuity  throughout 
the  ages.  Within  us  and  without  us,  we  again  find  Israel,  Edom,  and  Babylon. 
Nothing  any  longer  appears  to  us  merely  past,  nothing  merely  future  ;  but  all 
equally  past,  present,  and  future,  as  cannot  but  be  the  case  with  the  word  of  the 
eternal  God.  The  temporal  and  local  definiteness  of  individual  fulfilments  is 
simply  incidental.  If,  nevertheless,  we  are  obliged  to  own  that  some  predictions 
are  special  and  historically  characteristic,  these  appear  merely  as  concessions  to 
the  weak  faith  of  the  churcli. — Thnt  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher's  doctrine  is, 
as  has  been  remarked,  perceptible  in  the  turn  here  taken  by  Ilengstenberg's  theory 
of  prophecy,  is  possiljle  so  far  as  this — that  Schleiermacher  {Dcr  christUche  Glaube, 
§  103.  3)  regards  as  the  essential  element  of  prophecy,  not  a  prediction  relating 
to  particulars,  to  which  now  a  less  now  a  higher  degree  of  correctness  pertains, 
but  the  manifestation  of  genu-al  principles.  Thei'e  is,  however,  this  difference 
between  the  two,    that  Schleiermacher  sees  in  the  ideas  of  Divine  election  and 
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retribution  by  which  prophecy  is  pervaded,  only  "  Jewisli  notions,"  and  finds  tlie 
Messianic  element  of  prophecy  in  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  future  of  the  Sent 
of  God  in  a  manner  which,  rightly  understood,  involves  the  "  termination  of  these 
two  Jewish  ideas;"  while  Hengstenberg,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledges,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  prophetic  ideas — after,  indeed,  divesting  them  of  their  particu- 
lar definiteness — the  eternal  laws  of  God's  government  of  the  world  and  the 
church.  And  who  can  deny  to  Hengstenberg  the  special  merit  of  having,  by  thus 
giving  prominence  to  the  enduring  value  of  prophecy,  again  set  up  that  prophetic 
word,  wliich  had  long  lain  under  a  bushel,  as  a  light  to  enable  us  to  understand  the 
ways  of  God,  and  of  having  again  rendered  accessible  to  many,  the  treas  res  of 
instruction  and  consolation  contained  therein  for  all  ages  of  the  church  militant? 
(2)  Comp.  Bleek,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  p.  23  ;  Orelli,  p.  32  sq., 
59  sq. ;  Konig  ii.  §  27,  especially  p.  391  sqq.,  318  sqq. 

§  215. 

The  Peculiarities  of  Old  Testament  Proinhecrj  (1). 

1.  The  matter  of  revelation  being  given  to  the  prophets  in  the  form  of  intuition 
(§  210),  the  future  a-pipeared  to  them,  as  immediately  present,  complete,  or  at  all 
events  in  progress.  Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  so-called  Prwteritum  propheti- 
cum,  by  the  misunderstanding  of  which,  prediction  has  so  often  been  taken  as  a 
description  of  the  past  ;  comp.  e.g.  Isa.  ix.  1,  5  (2).  How  great  soever  the 
distance,  acc'ording  to  human  computation,  of  the  things  predicted,  they  are 
actually  in  train  to  the  prophetic  eye,  and  all  that  intervenes  can  only  help  to 
hasten  their  fulfilment.  See  as  a  chief  passage,  Hab.  ii.  3  :  "  The  vision  is  yet 
for  an  appointed  time,  but  it  hastens  to  its  end,  and  lies  not ;  though  it  tarry, 
wait  for  it,  for  it  will  surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry."  What  the  prophet  sees  are, 
as  they  are  called  Rev.  i.  1,  simply  things  a  rfeZ  yeveadac  h  rdxei,  '■  for  in  the  invisi- 
ble world  which  is  disclosed  to  the  prophet,  all  is  active,  in  motion,  about  to 
approach. — Connected  with  this  peculiarity  of  prophecy  is  the  circumstance  that 
it  gives  for  the  most  part  only  a  subordinate  imjwrtance  to  dates — for  the  most  part, 
we  say,  for  there  are  certainly  cases  where  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  them,  as 
e.g.  Ezek.  xii.,  where  the  prophet  announces  to  those  who  inconsiderately  derided 
the  predicted  judgments  because  their  fulfilment  was  delayed,  that  this  fulfilment 
should  shortly  take  place  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  we  find  some  cases,  e.g. 
Dan.  X.  14,  where  the  vision  points  to  a  more  remote  time.  Sometimes  the  dates 
given  have  evidently  a  symbolical  meaning,  an>i  must  not  for  this  reason  be  pressed 
to  the  very  letter.  Such  are  the  seventy  years  of  Tyre,  "  according  to  the  days 
of  one  king,"  Isa.  xxiii.  15,  17  ;  the  seventy  years,  Jer.  xxv.  ;  the  seventy  weeks 
of  Daniel,  ch.  ix.  Such  dates,  too,  as  those  of  Isa.  xvi.  14,  xxi.  16,  may  be  in- 
cluded. In  general,  however,  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Acts  i.  7  :  ovx  vfiuv  kan  yvuvai 
Xp6vovg  j)  KacpovQ,  ovg  6  irarfip  Idero  kv  Ty  'i6ia  e^ovaia,  applies  also  to  the  prophets, 
who  limit  themselves  to  indefinite  dates,  such  as  :  in  that  day  (X^inn  Di'S)  ;  after 
this  (|3  "inX),  etc.  The  grouping  of  that  which  is  predicted  according  to  the  necessary 
sequences  of  its  essential  elements  takes  the  place  of  chronological  statements.  And 
this  is  effected  in  the  following  manner  :  While  heathenism  can  attain  to  no 
knowledge  of  the  issue  of  its  liistory,  it  is  essential  to  Old  Testament  prophecy 
to  be  always  directed  to  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  announcing 
the  loays  in  which  God  conducts  His  purpose  of  salvation,  from  the  actual  present  to  its 
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a2ipointed  end.  In  otlicr  words,  what  takes  place  D'P'H  finnXS  forms  the  bound- 
ary of  the  prophetic  horizon.  Tliis  expression  does  not  signify,  as  it  has  often 
been  exphiined,"  "  in  tlie  time  to  come,"  "  in  the  future,"  but  (^^'in*?  signifying, 
in  contrast  to  P't^X"!,  that  to  which  anything  runs)  "  at  the  end  of  the  days,"  i.e. 
at  the  ck)se  of  this  dispensation,  as  correctly  rendered  by  the  LXX  by  kv  toIq 
iaxaraLQ  I'/fiepaig,  or  en'  egxo-tov  {ic x^ituv)  tuv  7}/uEpcJv.  It  is  true  that  the  meaning  is 
a  relative  one.  In  Gen.  xlix.  1,  where  the  expression  first  occurs,  it  refers  to  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  in  the  promised  land  ;  for  the  final  fulfihncnt 
of  the  Divine  promise  is  thus  made  the  standpoint  of  Jacob's  blessing.  In  Deut. 
iv.  30.  it  denotes  the  time  which  forms  the  turning-point  for  the  restoration  of 
Israel ;  while  in  xxxi.  29,  on  the  contrary,  the  rejection  of  Israel  is  itself  reckoned 
to  pertain  to  the  n'lH^.  But  in  prophetic  diction,  properly  so  called,  n'ln^  is, 
as  has  been  said,  the  time  of  the  consummation  of  redemption  (Hos.  iii.  5,  I.^a.  ii. 
3,  with  Mic.  iv.  1,  Jer.  xlviii.  47,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  16).  The  event  next  preceding 
this  .n'lnji^  is  judgment,  and  indeed  judgment  both  upon  the  rebellious  peojjle  of 
God  and  the  sinful  world.  This  judgment  is  directly  connected  with  the  days  in 
which  the  prophet  lives,  for  these,  because  of  the  sins  of  Israel  and  the  Gentile 
nations,  already  bear  in  their  bosom  the  judgments  of  God.  Thus  the  matter  of 
prophecy  may  be  defined  by  its  three  elements, — guilt,  jwlgmeiit  (first  upon  the 
house  of  God,  then  upon  the  world),  redemjition.  The  progress  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  forms  itself,  in  prophetic  vision,  into  a  picture  in  which  judgment  gener- 
ally forms  the  foreground  and  redemption  the  background.  In  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  xl.  sqq.,  on  the  other  hand,  redemption  occupies  the  foreground,  but  still 
in  such  wise  that  its  blessings  are  depicted  as  not  unaccompanied  by  judgment. 
The  contemplation  of  impending  judgments,  then,  usually  extends  to  that  of  the 
last  judgment,  as  e.g.  in  the  Book  of  Joel,  where  the  description  of  the  devasta- 
tion by  locusts,  with  which  Judah  is  chastised,  is  enlarged  into  a  description  of 
the  coming  of  the  last  day  (the  day  of  the  Lord),  the  final  judgment,  which, 
however,  on  .ludah's  repentance,  is,  though  invoked  upon  her,  inflicted  upon  the 
secular  jiowers  ;  and  as  in  New  Testament  prophecy  also  (Matt,  xxiv.),  the  judg- 
ment upon  the  world  is  placed  in  direct  connection  with  tliat  upon  Jerusalem. 
So,  too,  the  contemplation  of  approaching  deliverance  is  usually  extended  to  take 
in  the  consummation  of  redemption,  as  e.g.  Isa.  vii.-xii.  proceeds  from  an 
announcement  of  deliverance  from  Assyria,  to  a  prophecy  of  Messianic  blessings. 
Thus  prophecy  beholds  in  every  event  the  coming  of  the  Judge  and  Saviour  of 
the  world  to  set  up  His  kingdom.  In  this  combination  of  the  nearer  and  more 
distant  future — in  this  placing  of  the  jiresent  government  of  God's  kingdom  ia 
the  light  of  the  end— lies  v.- hat  has  been  called  t\\Q  perspective  character  of  ])roph- 
ecy,  as  Bengel  in  particular,  in  his  Gnomon  on  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  has  so  aptly 
designated  it  (3).  This  characteristic  of  prophecy  is  manifested  with  especial 
beauty  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  xl.-lxvi.  The  Divine  act  of  delivering  the  people 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  their  restoration  to  the  ]:)romised  land,  form, 
with  the  Messianic  redemption  and  the  admission  of  all  nations  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  one  great  connected  picture,  closing  with  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  (4).  To  the  prophets  themselves,  moreover,  the  time  when 
tlieir  predictions  should  be  fulfilled  was,  as  we  are  told  1  Pet.  i.  11,  a  subject  of 
investigation. 
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2.  Tlie  f;i.ct  that  the  matter  of  prophecy  is  given  in  the  form  of  such  an  intui- 
tion, also  furnishes  the  reason  why  it  always  sees  the  realization  of  that  matter  in 
particular  events  wJiich  are  complete  in  themselves.  Thus  in  Joel,  eh.  iii. ,  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  tlie  people  of  God  is  conceived  of  as  a  single  act 
amid  tremendous  natural  phenomena,  and  so  also  the  judgment  of  the  world  is 
mostly  represented  as  a  single  act  of  judgment  against  the  secular  power  at  the 
moment  present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  In  the/"!/7/ZZ»ie/<^,  on  the  contrary, 
that  which  is  hut  momentary  in  the  prophetic  intuition  is  accomplished  by  a 
process  of  long  and  gradual  development  (5)  ;  and  when  a  prediction  attains  its 
first  stage  of  fulfilment,  there  opens  out  from  the  standpoint  of  subsequent 
prophets,  in  virtue  of  that  law  of  dilation,  as  Ebrard  in  his  Commentary  on  Helreics 
calls  it,  a  new  perspective  toward  the  consummation  of  judgment  and  redemption. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  expositors  speak  of  a  two,  a  three,  or  even  a  fourfold  ful- 
filment. 

(1)  [On  this  and  the  following  section,  comp.  Orelli,  §  47  ;  Konig,  ii.,  §  27,  ap- 
pendix, also  p.  867  sqq.] 

(2)  Isa.  ix.  2  :  "The  people  that  walked  in  darkness,  7nj  I'lX  ^>?-i."  Ver.  6 
snys  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  :  1J7~^Y"  iV  ;  and  this  has  been  said  to  mean 
Hezekiah,  then  twelve  years  of  age,  as  the  destined  deliverer  of  the  people. 

(3)  Beugel  says,  id.  :  Proplietia  est  ut  pictura  regionis  cujuspia7n,  qiim  in  pivxivio 
tecta  etcolles  et  pontes  not((t  distincte,  2)roc(d  valles  et  viontes  latissime patentes  in  an- 
gnstum  eogit.  Velthusen  contributes  much  good  matter  on  this  point  in  the 
article  De  opMca  rerum  futararum  descriptione,  in  the  Commentationes  theologicm  of 
Velthusen,  Kuinoel,  and  Ruperti,  vi.  1799,  p.  75  sqq. 

(4)  The  view  of  a  perspective  character  in  propliecy  is  not  refuted  by  what 
Steudel  has  advanced  against  it,  in  his  article  on  the  interpretation  of  the  prophets 
in  the  Tahinger  Zeitschr.  1834,  p.  121  sqq. 

(5)  Compare  what  is  said  (§  221)  on  the  description  of  the  judgment  of  the 
world  in  Amos,  compared  with  that  in  Joel. 

§  316. 
Continuation. 

3.  Since  the  matter  of  prophecy  presents  itself  to  view  as  a  multitude  of  indi- 
vidual facts,  it  may  sometimes  appear  as  though  single  predictions  contradicted 
each  other,  when  they  are  in  fact  only  those  piarts  into  ichich  the  ideas  revealed  hate 
hsen  sejMrated,  mutually  completing  each  other.  Thus  e.g.,  the  representation  of  the 
Messiah  is  at  one  time  that  of  the  gentle  Prince  of  Peace,  at  another  that  of  a 
powerful  and  warlike  hero  who  overthrows  His  enemies  ;  on  the  one  side  a  success- 
ful ruler,  on  the  other  the  servant  of  God  who  atones  for  the  sins  of  the  people  by 
undergoing  d'^ath.  On  the  part  of  the  prophets  themselves,  even  when  they  unite 
such  discrepant  features,  the  union,  as  the  nature  of  an  intuition  involves,  is  merely 
one  of  external  juxtaposition.  The  two  characteristics,  e.g.,  of  the  Messianic  age, 
that  therein  the  kingdom  of  God  should  triumph  over  all  enemies,  and  that  never- 
theless it  should  be  a  period  of  universal  jieace,  are  thus  united,  Mic.  v.  3-10  : 
the  Messinh  is  great,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  He  feeds  His  people.  He  is  the 
jieace.  When,  however,  the  Assyrian  (the  hostile  secular  power,  according  to 
the  prophet's  horizon)  should  invade  the  land,  the  war  should  be  transferred  to 
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his  own  country  by  a  number  of  generals,  the  enemies  of  Israel  exterminatecl,  etc. 
The  internal  harmony  of  the  two  views — that  Christ  is  our  peace  and  at  the 
same  time  one  wlio  luis  come  to  send  a  sword,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
once  a  contending  and  a  peaceful  kingdom — is  first  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  fact  that  Old  Testament  prophecy  continues  to  behold  the  particular  as 
particular,  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  two  parallel  lines  on  which  it  advances, 
and  according  to  wliich,  while  the  jiromised  redemption  is  made  on  tlie  one 
hand  to  depend  upon  the  coining  of  Jehovah  Himself  to  His  lioly  t(  mple  to  set  up 
His  kingdom  on  Zion,  it  is  connected  on  the  otlier  with  tlie  birth  of  tlie  great 
Branch  of  David,  to  whom  God  will  give  in  its  full  glory  the  kingdom  of  His  an- 
cestors (1).  Both  views  are  fulfilled  in  the  cKrjvuaiq  of  the  eternal  7Myoc  in  the 
Son  of  David,  in  which  respect  Paul's  statement,  in  2  Cor.  i.  20,  that  all  the 
promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen,  and  are  harmoniously  fulfilled  in  Him,  holds 
good,  while  the  knowledge  of  individual  prophets  still  continues  but  fragment- 
ary (1  Cor.  xiii.  9).     [Comp.  also  Heb.  i.  1.] 

4.  The  matter  of  prophecy  bring  gi^en  to  the  prophets  in  the  form  of  intuition, 
it  is  Irought  doicn,  so  far  as  its  form  is  concerned,  to  the  plane  of  the  heholder 
himself  ;  hence  prophecy  is  affected  by  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  Old  Testa- 
ment life,  the  special  relations  of  the  age,  and  the  individual  peculiarity  of  the 
l^rophet.  The  future  Tcingdom  of  Ood  is  beheld  by  the  prophets  as  being  in  all 
essential  matters  an  extended  and  glorified  form  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy. 
The  admission  of  the  nations  into  this  kingdom  is  their  travelling  to  Mount  Zion 
(Isa.  ii.),  their  attainment  of  rights  of  citizenship  in  Jerusalem,  Ps.  Ixxxvii., 
etc.  (2)  ;  the  hostile  world  is  personified,  in  the  pro])hetic  intuition,  in  Assyria, 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Moab,  Edom,  etc.,  who  were  then  the  enemies  of  Israel.  This, 
which  has  been  called  the  Old  Testament  aider  covering  of  prophecy,  is  incor- 
rectly regarded,  especially  by  Hengstenberg,  as  a  merely  s^ymbolical  covering  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  prophets  themselves.  A  consciously  symbolical  diction  is 
indeed  frequently  used  by  the  prophets,  as  by  other  authors.  In  many  cases 
there  may  also  be  in  the  prophets  a  conscious  fluctuation  between  symbolical  and 
literal  language  ;  nay,  it  is  often  evident  how  superior  is  the  fulness  of  the  idea, 
how  far  the  Divine  matter  surpasses  its  limited  form.  One  may  often  feel,  when 
feading  the  prophetic  word,  how  much  further  the  .spiritual  meaning  reaches  than 
the  letter  expresses  ;  how  prophecy  struggles,  as  it  were,  to  give  its  thoughts  an 
adequate  embodiment.  Compare  such  descriptions  as  Zech.  ii.  and  similar  pas- 
sages (3).  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  prophets,  when  beholding  the  future 
state  of  God's  kingdom  in  an  Old  Testament  form,  mean  just  what  they  say.  As 
they  understand  it,  the  Holy  T/and  and  Jerusalem  are  to  be  the  centres  of  the 
glorified  kingdom  of  God,  and  restored  Israel  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  nations, 
etc.  ;  when  they  prophesy  against  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Edom,  they  mean  these 
very  powers,  and  the  Koaunr  hostile  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  to  them 
by  those  then  existent  kingdoms.  It  is  not  the  consciousness  of  the  individual 
prophet,  but  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  which  already  within  the  Old  Testament 
strips  off,  as  may  often  be  pointed  out,  at  every  higher  stage  of  prophecy,  the 
temporary  form  cleaving  to  earlier  stages,  until  the  fulfilment  fully  shows  how 
far  the  symbolical  covering  extended.  The  identity  of  prophecy  and  fulfilment  is 
not  a  direct  but  an  indirect  one,  brought  about  by  means  of  an  historical  process, 
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which  conducts  to  a  higher  realization  that  which,  at  a  preparatory  stage,  had 
been  beheld  in  a  still  inadequate  form.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  even  the  sym- 
bolical covering  of  prophecy  must  not  be  treated  as  something  non-essential.  For 
the  ideas  of  revelation  do  not  appear,  even  in  their  Old  Testament  fultilnient,  as 
abstract  propositions,  but  as  Divine  acts,  as  a  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
virtue  of  the  organic  connection  existing  between  the  two  Testaments,  revelation 
brings  forth  in  the  New  Testament  circumstances,  conditions,  and  facts  which 
are  analogous,  even  with  respect  to  their  external  form,  to  their  pre-rejiresentation 
in  the  Old.  And  this  is  to  say  that  the  Old  Testament  form,  with  which  the 
matter  of  prophecy  is  covered,  is  typical  of  the  form  of  the  New  Testament  ful- 
filment, and  that  the  coincidence  of  the  two  may  extend  to  individual  features 

5.  Finally,  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  relation  between  prophecy 
and  fulfilment,  the  point  yet  remains  to  be  considered,  that  God  having  in  His  rev- 
elation placed  Himself  in  an  historical  relation  with  mankind,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  therefore  advancing,  not  by  a  process  of  nature,  but  as  a  moral  institution, 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  not  placed  outside  the  sphere  of  Tiuman  freedom, 
although  the  Divine  counsel  cannot  in  the  end  fail  to  come  to  pass  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  As  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  and  threats  connected  with  the 
law  (Ex.  xxiii.  20-33,  Lev.  xxvi.,  Deut.  viii.  sq.)  depends  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  people  with  respect  to  the  law,  while  still  the  final  realization  of  the  theocratic 
destination  of  Israel  is  beyond  all  question  (Lev.  xxvi.  44  sqq.,  Deut.  xxx.  1-6, 
compare  §  90,  p.  197),  so  is  it  also  with  the  teachings  of  prophecy.  These,  like  the 
law,  subserves,  in  the  first  place,  an  educational  purpose,  by  making  disclosures 
concerning  the  future  to  man  for  his  good.  God  having,  as  it  is  said  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
11,  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  in  his  turning  from  his  ways,  the 
first  purpose  of  the  prophetic  announcement  of  judgment  is  to  lead  the  peojile  to 
repentance  ;  and  hence,  if  this  repentance  takes  place,  the  threatened  judgments 
may  be  averted  (5).  The  Old  Testament  declares  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  not 
every  predicted  judgment  must  of  necessity  be  inflicted  in  the  manner  spoken  ; 
that  the  Divine  threatening  leaves  man  for  a  long  time  space  for  repentance  ;  that 
there  is  even,  as  it  is  expressed,  a  Divine  "repenting,"  and  that  not  merely  with 
respect  to  Israel,  but  to  heathen  nations  also.  Comp.  such  passages  as  Joel  ii. 
12  sqq.  (according  to  which  the  judgment  already  approaching  might  be  averted 
by  repentance,  and  indeed  was  subsequently  averted),  Jer.  iv.  3  sq.,  xxvi.  3, 
.xxxvi.  3,  Ezek.  xviii.  80-32.  The  chief  passage,  however,  is  Jer.  xviii.  1-10, 
whose  purport  is  as  follows  :  As  the  potter  can  immediately  mar  again  the  clay 
which  he  had  formed  into  a  vessel,  if  the  vessel  displeases  him,  so  can  Jehovah 
alter  the  form  and  fate  of  a  nation  as  He  pleases.  In  such  non-fulfilment,  how- 
ever, of  His  threats  and  promises.  He  acts  not  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  a  law 
of  righteous  retribution  (6).  This  doctrine  forms,  as  is  obvious,  one  of  the  fun- 
damental thoughts  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  (iii.  3-10)  ;  comp.  also  narratives  like  2 
Sam.  xii.  13  ;  1  Kings  xxi.  28  sq.  ;  and  especially  Jer.  xxvi.  18  sq.  It  is  also 
shown,  Amos  vii.  1-G,  how  the  intercession  for  the  sinful  people,  of  the  just  who 
stand  in  the  gap,  may  avail  to  avert  a  threatened  judgment.  There  is,  however,  a 
limit  to  the  respites  granted  by  God's  long-suflfering.  The  impenitence  of  the 
people  may  reacli  a  height  at  which  no  intercession  on  the  part  of  the  righteous 
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remnant  is  any  longer  possible,  ver.  8,  Jer.  xv.  1,  and  when  the  prophetic  an- 
nouncement of  judgment  is  no  longer  intended  to  evoke  repentance,  but  to  mature 
obduracy  ;  comp.  as  chief  passage,  Isa.  vi.  9  sqq.  In  such  cases,  those  j^redic- 
tions  also  whose  fulfilment  has  been  hitherto  delayed,  reappear  in  full  force.  We 
see  this  from  the  quotation  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18  of  the  prediction  of  Micah.  To  the 
people  of  his  time  this  prophet  had  uttered  the  prediction  :  "  Zion  shall  be  plough- 
ed as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house 
as  the  high  places  of  a  forest."  When,  then,  as  it  is  further  said,  ver.  19,  Heze- 
kiah  feared  the  Lord,  and  besought  the  Lord,  "the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which 
He  had  pronounced  against  them."  As  soon,  however,  as  the  penitent  return  of 
the  people  was  followed  by  a  fresh  apostasy,  the  threats  of  judgment  again  became 
valid,  and  the  subsequent  generation  experienced  their  complete  fulfilment.  So, 
too,  when  hlessimjs  are  predicted,  the  fulfilment  of  such  prediction  depends  uj^ou 
moral  causes,  viz.  upon  the  obedient  submission  of  the  people  to  the  Divine  will, 
while,  nevertheless,  this  fulfilment  cannot  be  rendered  doubtful  by  any  obstacles 
which  man  can  oppose  to  it  (7).  Nor  does  the  latter  result  from  Zech.  vi.  15  (8). 
This  passage  cannot  be  understood  as  making  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
especially  the  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  His  kingdom,  depend  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  covenant  people,  though  it  does  connect  the  mode  in  which  the  promise 
should  be  fulfilled,  the  how,  and  the  how  far  Israel  should  become  the  stock  and 
branch  of  the  future  Church,  with  the  obedience  of  the  people  to  the  Divine 
word  (9). 

(1)  AVe  shall  subsequently  see  (§  229)  how  even  the  Old  Testament  struggles  to 
harmonize  both  views. 

(2)  Comp.  how,  according  to  §  201,  sacrificial  service  is  continued  in  the 
worship  of  the  future.      [But  is  it  not  spiritual  sacrifice  ? — D.] 

(3)  When  Zech.  ii.  describes  the  future  times  of  redemption,  in  which,  ver.  11, 
the  heathen  nations  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  king- 
dom of  God  can  no  longer  be  concentrated  within  the  narrow  walls  of  the  ancient 
Jerusalem.  How  then  is  the  matter  presented  to  prophetic  intuition  ?  ^^^'^  ^^'"l? 
p/ti'lT',  .Jerusalem  is  to  lie  open  like  a  village,  as  a  free  and  public  district ;  Jeho- 
vah is  Himself  the  fiery  wall  around  her,  and  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her.  (But 
this  is  not  saying,  as  Kliefoth  explains  the  matter,  that  the  .Jerusalem  of  the 
latter  days  is  to  extend  over  the  whole  earth,  and  to  be  a  multitude  of  residences 
scattered  over  the  whole  world.) 

(4)  So  e.g.  in  the  prophetic  delineation  (Isa.  liii.)  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord 
atoning  by  His  death  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  afterward  glorified.  To 
this  must  be  added,  that  neither  do  we  as  yet  behold  the  physical  nature  of  the 
Divine  kingdom,  but  are  still  waiting,  on  the  assurance  of  New  Testament  proph- 
ecy, which  has  taken  up  and  carried  on  that  of  the  old  covenant,  for  the  time 
when,  as  it  is  said  Rev.  xxi.  3,  a  tabernacle  of  God  will  be  among  men.  For  this 
reason  it  would  ill  become  an  expositor  to  attempt  to  determine  beforeliand  how 
far  the  last  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  coincide  with  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tions of  the  last  things.  When  Hengstenberg  {Christology,  i.  p.  281  sq.)  rleclares 
himself  opposed  to  those  who  dream  of  some  future  restoration  of  Israel  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  says,  "Even  supposing  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  return  to 
Canaan,  this  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prophecy  in  question"  (Hos.  ii. 
2),  he  asserts  more  than  any  one  has  a  right  to  do  (comp.  also  the  above  article, 
p.  650). 

(5)  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xxxiii.  (ed.  Vallars,  v.  p.  396)  rightly  defines  this  purpose 
when  he  says  :  "  iVec  statim  sequitin^  ut,  quia  propheta  prcedlcit,  veuiat,  quod  p'>'<s- 
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dixit.  Mm  efiim  prcedirit,  ut  veniat,  sed  ne  veniat :  nee  quia  Deus  loquitur,  necesse 
est  fieri  quod  mimitur,  sed  ideo  commindtur,  ut  convertatur  ad  pcenitentiam  ciii  miiia- 
iur,  et  noil  fiat  quodfuturum  est,  siveria  Domini  amtemnaidur.^'' 

(G)  Jer.  xviii.  7  scj.  :  "At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and 
concerning  a  Ivingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  ;  if  that 
nation  against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the 
evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.  And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concern- 
ing a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to  phint  ;  if  it  do  evil  in 
ni}'  sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I 
said  I  would  benefit  tiiem." 

(7)  Comp.  on  this  subject  Caspari,  on  Mioah,  p.  IGO  sqq.,  and  his  Beitrdge  zur 
Eiiileltiing  in  das  Buck  Jesaja,  p.  96  sqq.  The  relation  of  propliecy  to  fulfilment 
has  been  elucidated  from  tliis  point  of  view,  especially  by  Bertheau  in  his  article, 
"  Die  alttest.  Wei.s>agung  von  Israels  Reichslierrlichkeit  in  seineni  Lande," 
Jahrl).  far  deutsche  Theol.  18o9  and  1860,  in  which,  however,  he  goes  so  far,  as 
Tholuck  (/'/.  p.  139)  justly  observes,  as  to  run  the  risk  of  making  the  idea  not  only 
of  prediction  but  even  of  prophecy  wholly  illusory.  See  what  is  further  stated 
in  opposition  to  Bertheau  in  the  above  article,  p.  658. 

(8)  Zech.  vi.  15:  "They  that  are  far  off  sliall  come  and  build  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  will  diligently  obey  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  your  God."     Comp,  Hengstenberg,   Christology,  iii.  p.  361  f. 

(9)  Israel  may,  through  unfaithfulness,  be  again  in  such  a  condition  as  that  which 
it  incurred  by  its  apostasy  before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  But  is  the  consum- 
mation of  redemption  possible  while  Israel  is,  as  a  nation,  in  a  state  of  rejection? 
The  Old  Testament  returns  an  absolute  negative  to  this  question.  It  speaks  only 
of  a  temporary  rejection,  which,  moreover,  takes  place  in  such  wise  tiiat  Israel 
does  not  perish  as  a  nation,  b;it  is  preserved  for  future  restoration.  Was,  then, 
this  law  abolished  when  Israel  rejected  the  gracious  visitation  of  their  Messiah, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  was  taken  from  them  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  thereof?  (Matt.  xxi.  43.)  Are  tl\e  predictions  of  the  prophets 
which  speak  of  the  glories  of  Israel  in  the  latter  days  abrogated  ?  or  are  they  only 
spiritually  fulfilled  to  the  Christian  church,  of  which  the  stock  indeed  was  formed 
by  the  elect  of  Israel  ?  These  questions  are  answered  by  Bertheau  (in  accordance 
with  the  older  Protestant  tlieology  ;  see  p.  646  of  the  article  cited)  as  decidedly  in 
the  affirmative,  as,  we  feel  convinced,  especially  on  the  ground  of  Rom.  xi.  25 
S(i(j.,  they  should  be  in  the  negative.  See  further  particulars  in  the  article 
quoted,  p.  659.  Comp.  also  Luthardt.  die'  Le^ire  von  den  lelzten  Dinrjen,  pp.  18 
and  106  sqq.  [On  the  other  hand,  Keil,  Comm.  on  Bzekiel,  ii.  138-157,  and  Bib. 
Sacra,  iv.  337-369.— D.] 


FOURTH   DIYISIOK 

OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF    GOD. 

§  317. 
Survey. 

The  cliief  elements  in  tlie  process  of  the  develo'pment  of  tliel-ingdom  of  God  are, 
according  to  prophetic  intuition,  the  following.  Prophecy  starts  from  the  state 
of  contradiction  to  its  Divine  election  into  which  Israel  fell  by  apostasy.  Sinful 
Israel  belied  its  blessed  vocation.  Instead  of  testifying  for  the  true  God  before 
the  heathen,  its  character  testifies  against  Him.  God's  holiness  obliges  Ilim  to 
do  away  with  this  contradiction.     The  means  by  which   lie  efTects  this  end  is 
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the  infliction  of  judgment.  He  expels  Ilis  revolted  people  from  tlieir  home,  and 
delivers  them  up  to  the  heathen  powers.  Thus,  hov^'ever,  a  fresh  contradictiou 
arises  :  Israel  was  chosen  to  realize  the  Divine  purpose  of  redemption  even  among 
the  heathen  ;  but  now  that  judgment  has  fallen  upon  Israel,  the  heathen  powers 
triumph  over  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and.  therefore,  as  they  suppose,  over  Jehovah 
Himself.  This  contradiction  also  must  be  done  away  with  ;  and  this  is  effected, 
by  the  judgments  inflicted  upon  the  heathen  powers  for  their  self-exaltation 
against  the  Lord,  even  after  they  had  fulfilled  the  Divine  counsels  ;  and  by  the 
destruction  of  every  secular  power  ;  and  the  restoration,  through  this  universal 
judgment,  of  the  covenant  people,  who,  though  rejected,  were  preserved  in  rejec- 
tion for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destination.  The  remnant  of  the  people  is,  liow- 
ever,  restored  under  the  great  Son  of  David  in  such  wise  that  it  is  now  capable, 
as  a  church  inwardly  sanctified,  of  realizing  the  Divine  counsel.  It  now  fulfils 
its  mission, — light  going  forth  from  it  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  remnants  of 
the  nations  preserved  from  judgment  being  incorporated  therein,  and  assisting 
in  their  turn  in  bringing  back  the  still  dispersed  members  of  the  covenant  people, 
until  throughout  the  whole  world  every  knee  shall  bow  before  the  living  God, 
and  every  tongue  confess  Him.  Jehovah  has  now  taken  i^ossession  of  His 
sovereignty  over  the  earth  ;  His  kingdom  is  come  ;  the  events  of  history  are  con- 
cluded (1). 

(1)  The  attribute,  in  virtue  of  which  God  thus  determines  the  progress  of  His 
kingdom  on  earth  by  judgment  and  deliverance,  is  His  nj^lV,  HU  riijhtoouaness. 

FIKST    SUBDIVISION. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  GOD'S  KINGDOM  ;  THE  CONTRADICTION  THERE- 
TO PRESENTED  BY  THE  PRESENT  ;  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THIS 
CONTRADICTION   BY   JUDGMENT. 

I.    THE    DESIGN    OF   GOD'S   KINGDOM. 

§  318. 

The  idea  of  God's  purpose  in  setting  up  a  kingdom  includes  the  following 
elements:  1.  Jeliovah  as  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world  is  in  Himself  the  God 
of  all  nations;  but,  2.  He  is  not  yet  God  to  all  nations,  and  is  only  manifest  as 
God  to  Israel,  His  chosen  people  ;  3.  By  means  of  Israd,  however.  He  is  to  be 
universally  known  and  acknowledged  ;  as  He  is  now  the  King  of  His  own  people. 
His  kingdom  is  to  be  set  up  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  by  their  means 
(1).  Of  these  elements,  the  first  two  are,  as  we  have  seen  (§  81),  clearly  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch  ;  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Ex.  xix.  5  sq.  Nor  is 
the  third  element  absent  from  the  Pentateuch  (2)  ;  but  it  is  only  brought  prom- 
jnently  forward  in  the  patriarchal  promise,  by  which  the  severance  of  a  ) ace  to 
become  the  recipients  of  revelation  was. accompanied  :  in  the  seed  of  Abiaham 
."^liall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  bless  themselves,  Gen.  xii.  3,  xviii.  18,  xxii.  18, 
xxvi.  4,  xxviii.  14,  comp.  §  23,  with  note  .5.  Thi^  clemrnt,  on  the  other  hand, 
falls  into  the  backgtound  at  the  period  of  the  foundatitm  of  the  theocracy.     Even 
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thougli  it  is  said  to  Pharaoh,  Ex.  ix.  16,  "For  this  purpose  have  I  raised  thee 
up,  .  .  .  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  the  whole  earth  ;"  and 
though  the  Lord  swears.  Num.  xiv.  21,  "As  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ;"  that  which  is  first  of  all  implied  is  the  glorifi- 
catiou  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  living  God  before  all  the  heathen,  as  it 
had  already  been  glorified  before  the  gods  of  Egypt,  the  future  admission  of  the 
heathen  into  the  kingdom  of  God  being  not  as  yet  announced  by  tliese  words. 
The  latter  thought  is  first  brought  into  full  light  by  projjJiccy.  In  the  older 
prophets,  indeed,  the  political  horizon  is  still  very  limited,  including  at  first  only 
tJie  neighbor iiuj  noAions  ;  still  their  descriptions  of  God's  guidance  of  tli£  history 
of  these  people,  see  e.g.  Amos  i.  sq.  (comp.  also  vi.  14,  §  176),  ix.  7  (§  219,  note 
4),  presu[)pose  that  universal  reign  which  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  judg- 
ment depicted  in  Joel  iii.  When,  however,  Israel  fully  entered  into  conflict  with 
the  secular  powers,  and  thus  appeared  on  a  wider  historical  stage,  prophecy 
clearly  and  completely  recognized  that  government  of  the  God  of  Israel  which 
embraces  all  nations,  determines  their  history,  and  directs  all  their  ways  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  His  own  purposes.  It  is  the  Lord  who,  according  to  Isa. 
X.  5  sqq.,  uses  the  Assyrian  power  as  the  rod  of  His  anger,  and  directs  every  step 
of  the  conqueror,  xxxvii.  28.  From  Him  proceed,  according  to  ch.  xix.,  the 
revolutions  and  civil  wars  of  Egypt,  which  are  to  prepare  for  its  conversion  ;  for, 
according  to  ver.  23,  the  Egyptians  are  one  day  to  serve  Him  with  the  Assyrians. 
It  is  He  who,  according  to  Hab.  i.  6  sq.,  arouses  the  Chaldeans  and  causes  them 
to  perform  terrible  acts  ;  who,  according  to  Jer.  xxvii.  5  sqq.,  made  the  earth 
and  all  that  is  upon  it,  and  gives  it  to  whom  He  will  ;  who  now  gives  all  lands 
into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  His  servant.  Ezekiel  declares,  xxxi.  9,  that 
it  is  He  who  raised  the  king  of  Egypt  to  the  height  of  prosperity,  and  again  (xxx. 
4  sq.)  put  the  sword  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Egypt,  and  to  show  the  Egyptians  that  He  is  the  true  God.  It  is  He  who  is 
said,  Isa.  xiii.  3  sq.,  Jer.  li.  11  sqq.,  to  lead  the  Median  hosts  against  Babylon, 
and,  Isa.  xli.  sqq.,  to  use  Cyrus,  though  he  knows  it  not,  as  His  instrument.  The 
purpose,  however,  of  all  this  intervention  of  God  in  the  heathen  world  is  ex- 
pressed, xlv.  23  sq.,  in  tlie  words:  "Turn  unto  me,  ...  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word 
has  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  That  unto  me 
every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear."  The  Book  of  Daniel,  in  partic- 
ular, portrays  in  magnificent  touches  the  universality  of  the  Divine  kingdom  : 
"  God  change! h  times  and  seasons  :  He  removeth  kings  and  setteth  up  kings," 
ii.  21.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  which  are  from  beneath  have  run  their 
course  according  to  His  appointment,  ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
whicli  is  to  conip  from  above,  and  which  all  people  and  tongues  must  serve,  vii. 
14,  may  be  set  up  in  its  eternal  power  and  glory. 

(1)  [Comp.  Richm,  Messianic  Prophecy,  where  the  connection  of  the  extension 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  all  nations  with  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  God  and 
man,  is  more  fully  discussed.] 

(3)  Comp.  the  prophetic  words  of  Noah,  §  31,  with  note  (2). 
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II.    THE    RELATION   OP    THE    PRESENT    TO    THE    PURPOSE  OF  THE    DIVINE   KINGDOM, 

§  219. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  relation  of  the  present  to  the  purpose  of 
God's  kingdom  ?  Israel  and  the  nations  of  the  world  are  in  a  state  of  contradiction 
thereto.  With  respect  to  Israel,  we  have  already  described,  in  §  202,  and  need 
not  here  repeat,  how  the  conviction  dawned  upon  the  prophets  that  the  Israel  of 
the  present  was  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  mission  to  the  world.  This  nation, 
which  was  to  be  the  means  of  converting  the  heathen  to  God,  had  become  worse 
than  the  heathen  ;  comp.  also  the  passage  not  quoted  in  that  section,  Ezek.  v.  5 
sqq.  (1).  In  what  relation,  then,  do  the  heathen  stand  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  is 
a  question  which  we  must  now  enter  into  somewhat  more  particularly.  The  doctrine 
that  the  heathen,  as  such,  form  with  respect  to  the  privileged  people  of  God  a 
class  entirely  without  rights,  nay,  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  Old  Testament.  [The  false  view  to  which  the  author  objects  is 
that  the  heathen  are  under  the  Divine  displeasure  on  account  of  not  heing  Jews.  He 
would  not  deny,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  section  shows,  that  their  idolatry  and  re- 
jection of  God  justly  expose  them  to  punishment. — D.]  According  to  this  view,  the 
roots  of  the  well-known  haughty  particularism  of  the  Pharisees  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament.  But  if  it  is  said,  Jer.  x.  25  (comp.  with  the  parallel  passage, 
Ps.  Ixxix.  6  sq.),  "  Pour  out  Thy  fury  upon  the  heathen  that  have  not  known 
Thee,  and  upon  the  families  that  call  not  upon  Thy  name,"  it  is  added,  "For 
they  have  eaten  up  Jacob,  and  devoured  him,  and  consumed  him,''  etc.,  showing 
that  not  the  heathen  in  general  are  intended,  but  the  nations  who  have  raged 
against  Israel.  If  Mai.  i.  2,  "Jacob  have  I  loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated,"  is  also 
appealed  to,  and  the  question  asked.  Is  it  not  here  taught  that  God,  for  no  reason 
but  of  His  own  choice,  loves  one  people  and  makes  another  a  vessel  of  wrath  ? — 
we  reply  that,  though  this  expression  cannot  be  got  over,  as  Steudel  endeavors? 
by  taking  it  in  a  merely  relative  signification,  as  though  to  hate  meant  only  to 
love  less,  still  we  have  here  no  causeless  reprobatiom  the  sense  of  a  Calvinistic  abso- 
lute decree,  for  in  ver.  4  it  is  immediately  added,  "  Edom  is  a  region  of  wickedness" 
(H^^l  ''^4)  ;  and  this  is  explained  by  the  prophetical  passages,  Joel  iv.  19,  Amos 
i.  9,  etc.,  concerning  Edom's  rage  against  the  covenant  people.  More  difficult  is, 
at  the  first  glance,  the  much-discussed  passage,  Isa.  xliii.  3  sq.  :  "I  gave  Egypt 
for  thy  ransom,  Cusli  and  Seba  for  thee,  because  thou  wast  precious  in  my  sight," 
etc.  ;  "  therefore  I  gave  men  for  thee,  and  nations  for  thy  life."  Does,  then,  this 
passage  indeed  teach  that  God  substitutes  guiltless  nations  for  His  chosen  people, 
who  properly  deserve  punishment  ?  By  no  means.  The  passage  only  applies  to 
the  history  of  nations  the  principle  laid  down,  Prov.  xi.  8  and  xxi.  18,  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  (2),  viz.  that  God's  judgments  upon  the  wicked  subserve  the 
best  interests  of  the  godly.  For  an  intimation  that  these  heathen  nations  were 
innocent  victims  for  the  sake  of  Israel,  is  no  more  given  in  this  place  than  in  the 
case  of  Pharaoh,  when  he  is  set  forth,  Ex.  ix.  10,  as  an  example  of  judgment. 
The  heathen  nations  are  not,  indeed,  entitled  to  any  favor  from  God,  inasmuch  as 
they,  like  all  creatures,  can  make  no  claims  upon  Him  in  whose  presence  they  are, 
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as  it  is  said,  Isa.  xl.  15-17,  "  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  as  the  small  dnst  of  the  bal- 
ance, as  nothing."  But  tliis  is  true  of  Israel  also,  accordiug  to  its  condition  by- 
nature  ;  comp.  Deut.  vii.  7  (§  81),  Isa.  xlv,  9  sqq.  (3).  Israel  itself  has  only  a 
claim  of  grace,  and  that  a  conditional  one.  The  prophets  constantly  testify  against 
the  delusion  that  the  fact  of  their  election  could  give  the  rebellious  nation  claims 
upon  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  significant  passage,  Amos  ix.  7,  declares  the 
covenant-breaking  people  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  heathen  (4).  On  the  other  hand, 
God's  long-suffering  watches  also  over  the  heathen  ;  comp.  the  passage  Jer.  xviii. 
7  sq.  (already  quoted,  §  216,  and  note  6,  in  another  connection),  and  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  which  teaches  how  the  patience  of  God  gives  to  the  heathen  also  space  for 
repentance.  The  heathen  are  certainly  already  guilty  before  God  on  account  of  their 
idolatry,  the  folly  and  worthlessness  of  which  they  might  readily  have  perceived 
(Isa.  xl.  17  sqq.,  xli.  23  sq.,  xliv.  9,  xlvi.  5  sq.,  Jer.  x.  8  sqq.,  Ps.  cxv.  4  sqq.).  For 
this,  however,  they  are  punished  by  that  state  of  helplessness  into  which  all  heath- 
enism falls,  and  which  shows  that  it  is  forsaken  of  God.  as  is  so  admirably 
portrayed  in  the  prophecy  concerning  Moab,  Isa.  xv.  sq.  (comp.  especially  xvi.  12), 
in  Isa.  xli.  6  sq.,  and  other  passages.  Undoubtedly  certain  expositors  have  ex- 
plained passages  like  Ps.  ix.  18  :  D'ri^X  "Tsyd  d:U-S3  nVixaS  D-;:ti>-i  ^:iW\  ("the 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  heathen  that  forget  God"),  as  declar- 
ing that  the  heathen  are  guilty,  D'|;'Ly">,  because  they  h^ive  forgotten  and  renounced 
that  knowledge  of  God  which  "was  imparted  to  them  by  primitive  revelation.  But 
the  context  is  decidedly  against  a  theoretical  view  of  the  passage,  and  shows  that 
a  pra<;tical  forgetfulness  of  God  is  intended  when  D'H^^  ^^^'^  are  spoken  of,  and 
therefore  that  the  heathen  have  renounced  that  law  of  God  which  was  known 
to  them  also.  Hence  the  passage  is  well  elucidated  by  Isa.  xxiv.,  where  the 
prophet  sees  a  general  judgment  overwhelming  the  whole  earth,  because,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  5,  "  they  have  transgressed  the  laws,  changed  the  ordinance,  broken 
the  everlasting  covenant,"  wherefore  "the  earth  is  defiled  under  the  inhabitants 
thereof," — the  words  evidently  pointing  back  to  the  NoacJiian  covenant  with  the 
world,  and  the  law  connected,  therewith.  [It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
this  passage  refers  rather  to  the  land  of  Israel,  as  Umbreit,  Alexander,  and  many 
others  hold. — D.]  That,  however,  which  properly  exposes  the  heathen  to  the 
judgments  proceeding  from  the  God  of  Israel  [viz.  those  which  are  specially 
threatened.— D.],  is  their  enmity  toionrd  the  covenant  people,  and  this  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : — First.  It  is  characteristic  of  Israel,  as  the  covenant  people,  that  no 
nation  in  the  world  was  ever  so  bitterly  hated  by  other  nations  as  Israel  was,  be- 
cause it  claimed  to  be  the  Lord's  2>eople,  not  in  the  same  manner  as  other  nations 
might  boast  of  their  own  gods  without  denying  the  existence  of  other  gods,  but 
because  it  declared  the  gods  of  other  nations  to  be  things  of  naught  (§  42.  2),  and 
demanded  of  them  submission  to  the  God  of  Israel.  For  this  reason,  too,  hatred 
to  Israel  was  hatred  to  Israel's  God.  Malicious  delight  in  the  misfortunes  of 
Israel  was  a  joy  that  the  God  who  was  declared  to  be  alone  powerful  was  just  as 
powerless  as  the  people  that  were  called  by  His  name  ;  comp.  the  defiant  address 
of  the  generals  of  Sennacherib,  xxxvi.  18-20.  With  this  is  connected,  secondly, 
the  fact  that  the  heathen  nations  whom  God  made  use  of  as  instruments  for  the 
chastisement  of  His  people  did  not  regard  themselves  as  such,  but  behaved 
toward    tliem  witli  self-exaltation,   and  treated  them  with    unbounded  cruelty. 
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Comp.  such  passages  as  Isa.  x.  5  sqq.  (5),  Zech.  i.  15,  Isa.  xlvii.  6.  All  human 
vfSpic,  however,  as  such,  exposes  to  the  judgment  of- God.  The  arrogant  and 
self-relying  creature  must  be  reduced  to  its  own  nothingness  by  the  holy  God, 
Isa.  ii.  11  sqq.  (6).  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  chiefly  Babylon  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  origin  (Gen.  xi.),  exhibits  that  Titanic  pride,  that  self-deitication, 
described  Hab.  i.  11,  16,  Isa.  xiv.  13  (7),  which  makes  Babylon  a  typical  instance 
of  Divine  judgment. 

(1)  Ezek.  V.  5  sqq.  :  "  This  is  Jerusalem  which  I  have  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
nations  and  countries  round  about  her.  But  she  hath  changed  my  judgments  into 
wickedness  more  than  the  nations,  and  my  statutes  more  than  the  countries  round 
about  her  ;  for  they  have  refused  my  judgments  and  my  statutes,  they  have  not 
walked  in  them." 

(2)  Prov.  xi.  8:  "The  righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked 
Cometh  in  his  stead."     lb.  xxi.  18  :   "  The  wicked  is  a  ransom  for  the  righteous." 

(3)  Isa.  xlv.  9  :  "Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  liisJFaker,  a  potsherd  among 
the  potsherds  of  earth.  Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it,  What  makest 
thou?" 

(4)  Amos  ix.  7,  the  prophet  exclaims  to  the  sinful  people  :  "  Are  ye  not  as  the 
children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me  ?  .  .  .  have  not  I  brought  up  Israel  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  (Crete),  and  the  Syrians  from 
Kir?"  The  thought  of  this  frequently  misunderstood  passage  is  identical  with 
that  of  Rom.  ii.  25  :  irepirouf/  /xev  -yap  u^e/leZ,  eav  vofiov  Trpdaarig'  kav  de  wapajSaTTjc 
vofiov  7/f,  7/  irepLTOfirj  GOV  (iKpojij'a-ia  yh/ovev. 

(5)  Isa.  X.  5  sqq.  :  Assyria  is  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  According  to 
ver.  7,  however,  "  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  so  ;"  and  in 
ver.  13  he  says  :  "By  the  strength  of  my  hand  have  I  done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom  ; 
for  I  am  prudent." 

(6)  Isa.  ii.  12  :  The  Lord  of  hosts  holds  a  day  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and 
lofty  and  upon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up,  and  he  shall  be  brought  low.  Comp, 
also  the  discussion  of  the  Divine  holiness  in  §  44. 

(7)  Hab.  i.  :  It  is  the  Lord  who,  according  to  ver.  6,  raises  up  the  Chaldeans, 
"the  bitter  and  hasty  nation,"  which  rushes  through  the  land  and  overcomes  all 
opposition.  In  ver.  11,  however,  we  are  told  of  the  Chaldean,  that  his  strength 
is  his  god  ;  ver.  16  that  "they  sacrifice  to  their  own  net,  and  burn  incense  to 
their  own  drag,"  wherewith  they  fish  for  men.  In  Isa.  xiv.  13,  the  Chaldean  con- 
queror says,  in  his  heart,  "  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God,  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation  in  the 
sides  of  the  north,"  etc. 


III.     THE    JUDGMENT. 

§  220. 

Tlie  Day  of  the  Txird.      TJte  Judgment  Vfon  the  Covenant  People. 

"  God  that  is  holy  sanctifies  Himself  in  righteousness"  (Hj^nva  B'npj  C^npn  ^^KH), 
Isa.  v.  16  (1),  by  sending  destructive  judgments  upon  all  that  opposes  His  purpose 
of  redemption,  and  thus  insuring  the  triumph  of  His  kingdom.  The  usual  desig- 
nation of  this  final  theocratic  judgment  is,  from  Joel  i.  15  and  ii.  1  onward, 
niri'  DV,  "the  day  of  Jehovah,"  comp.  Zeph.  i.  7  ;  "  the  day  of  Jehovah's  anger," 
ii.  3  ;   "the  great  and  terrible  day  of  Jehovah,"  Mai.  iv.  5  (3).     It  is  the  day  on 
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which  the  Lord  will  humble  all  the  loftiness  of  man,  and  will  alone  be  exalted, 
Isa.  ii.  17,  comp.  v.  16,  The  features  by  which  the  prophets  portray  this  diiy, 
the  manner  in  which  they  describe  it  as  announced  and  accompanied  by  terrible 
natural  phenomena,  Joeliii.  3sq.,  Isa.  xiii.  9sq.,  Zeph.  i.  15  sqq., — features  which 
have  been  partially  transferred  to  the  eschatological  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament,— are  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  poetic  coloring,  but  rest  upon  the 
scriptural  view  of  the  inalienable  connection  between  the  course  of  nature  and  the 
progress  of  the  Divine  kingdom.  The  first  question  then  is  :  What  is  the  connection 
hetween  tJie  judgments  on  the  covenant  feople  and  the  judgments  on  the  heathen  world? 
They  seem  to  stand  in  immediate  connection  in  the  great  picture  of  judgment  in 
Zeph.  i.  sq.  We  have  here  the  same  day  of  the  Lord  going  forth  upon  Jerusalem 
and  upon  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  whole  earth  being  consumed  by  the  fire  of 
the  Divine  wrath  (3).  More  strictly  speaking,  however,  the  relation  of  the  two 
judgments  to  each  other  is,  that  the  judgment  of  Israel  in  point  of  time  precedes,  that 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  follows, — the  deliverance  of  the  covenant  people  being 
effected  by  means  of  the  latter.  Judgment  must  first  begin  at  the  house  of  God, 
as  the  apostle  Peter  expresses  it  (1  Pet.  iv.  17).  "  You  only  have  I  known,"  it  is 
said,  Amos  iii.  2,  "of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  :  therefore  will  I  punish  you  for 
your  iniquities."  Just  because  Israel  was  held  up  as  an  example  to  the  world  of 
how  God  loves,  so  is  it  now  to  bear  witness  how  He  punishes.  "I  will  execute 
judgment  in  the  midst  of  thee,  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,"  Ezek.  v.  8.  Every 
pledge  of  God's  election  now  becomes  a  pledge  of  judgment  to  the  apostate  people. 
They  who  trust  in  being  able  to  say,  "  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  is  here,"  are  reminded  by  Jeremiah,  vii.  4-15,  how  judgment  had  already 
fallen  upon  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh.  And  Ezekiel,  in  the  majestic 
vision  recorded  ch.  ix.,  sees  judgment  beginning  at  the  sanctuary  and  those  who 
are  called  to  be  its  guardians.  We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  historical  -progress 
observable  in  the  announcement  of  judgment  upon  the  covenant  people.  In  the 
Book  of  Joel,  Judah  is  to  incur  only  a  visitation  which  leads  the  people  to  repent- 
ance (4).  In  Amos,  the  judgments  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  ten  tribes  occupy  the 
foreground, — "that  sinful  kingdom"  (which  does  not  at  the  same  time  apply  to 
Judah)  being  destined  to  irrevocable  destruction,  ix.  8,  because  the  gradually 
increasing  chastisements  inflicted  on  her  have  been  in  vain,  iv.  6-11,  vii.  1-9, 
while  only  a  state  of  extreme  depression  is  predicted,  ix.  11,  concerning  Judah. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hos.  i.  11  seems,  though  the  meaning  of  the  passage  has  been 
disputed,  to  assume  the  rejection  of  Judah  also.  And  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Samaria  fails  to  have  the  effect  of  leading  Judah  to  repentance,  prophecy 
announces  henceforth  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  the  desolation  of  the  land,  and  the  captivity  of  the  people,  the  locality  of 
which  is  first  designated  as  Babylon  in  Mic.  iv.  10,  Isa.  xxxix.  6  sq.  Judgment 
being  the  abrogation  of  the  covenant  relation  between  God  and  His  people,  it  was 
inflicted  (as  we  saw,  §  89,  on  the  doctrine  of  retribution)  in  the  form  of  expulsion 
from  the  Holy  Land  (to  which  the  theocratic  vocation  of  Israel  is  united),  the  abo- 
lition of  worship  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  shekhina  from  the  desecrated  sanctuary, 
and  the  cessation  of  the  theocratic  government.  Israel  was  to  abide  many  days 
without  a  king,  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  Hos.  iii.  4,  and  to  eat 
polluted  bread  among  the  heathen,  ix.  4,  comp.  also  Lam.  ii.  6  sq. 
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(1)  Comp.  the  remarks,  §§44,  47,  on  the  connection  between  holiness  and  right- 
eousness. 

(2)  "  A  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  .  .  .  a  day  of  darkness  aud  gloominess," 
etc.,  Zeph.  i.  15  sq.  This  day  is  ever  drawing  nearer,  therefore  woe  to  the  mockers 
"  who  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord  !  .    .  .  itis  darkness  and  not  light,"  Amos  v.  18. 

(3)  Comp.  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  ch.  i.  sq.  (§  176).  The  precedence  here  given 
to  the  judgment  upon  the  heathen  nations  is  intended  to  awaken  the  reflection  : 
If  God  thus  punishes  the  heathen  for  their  transgressions  against  His  people,  how 
will  he  not  punish  the  rebellion  of  His  own  people  ? 

(4)  For  the  captivity  of  Judah,  Joel  iii.  1,  and  the  dispersion  of  Israel  among 
the  heathen,  seem  to  refer  only  to  that  partial  captivity  and  dispersion  which 
in  the  days  of  this  prophet  had  already  commenced  (comp.  §  180). 

§  221. 

The  Judgment  iipon  the  Heathen  Nations. 

The  judgment  inflicted  upon  His  covenant  people  is  held  up  by  the  Lord  as  a 
warning  to  the  heathen.  Jehovah,  as  Judge  of  His  people,  is  a  witness  against 
the  heathen,  Mic.  i.  2.  Comp.  also  as  chief  passage,  Jer.  xxv,  29  sqq.  :  "  Do  I 
begin  to  bring  evil  on  the  city  which  is  called  by  my  name,  and  should  ye  be 
Titterly  unpunished  ?  Ye  shall  not  be  unpunished,  for  I  will  call  for  a  sword  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth."  And  then  is  described  the  manner  in  which  evils 
shall  i:)ursue  one  nation  after  another  like  a  whirlwind,  until  the  slain  shall  lie 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  The  judgment  inflicted  on  the  heathen  is 
(as  we  have  already  seen,  §  219)  frequently  so  connected  with  that  poured  out 
upon  Israel,  that  the  arrogance  with  which  the  heathen,  as  the  Lord's  Instru- 
ments, have  treated  Israel,  the  contempt  which  they  have  even  shown  for  Israel's 
God,  is  represented  as  calling  forth  the  Divine  vengeance.  The  chief  passnge  in 
this  respect  is  Isa.  x.  5  sqq.  (§  219,  note  5) ;  comp.  also  especially  Obad.  15  sq. 
and  other  passages. 

The  view  of  the  several  prophets  concerning  the  judgments  upon  the  heathen 
world  is  fashioned  according  to  the  historical  perspective  imposed  upon  each  by 
contemporary  events.  The  earliest  description  is  found  in  Joel,  ch.  iii.  All  the 
nations  (D"'i-in~73),  by  whom,  however,  as  the  context  shows,  the  prophet  chiefly 
means  the  neighboring  peoples  (Philistines,  Phoenicians,  Edomites),  who  have  all 
along  injured  Judah,  are  summoned  to  the  final  judgment  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  The  nations  themselves,  indeed,  are  unacquainted  with  this  Divine  counsel, 
Mic.  iv,  12  (1).  Their  purpose  is,  according  to  Joel  iii.  9  sqq.,  by  summoning  all 
their  forces,  to  give  a  final  blow  to  the  covenant  people,  and  in  this  great  effort 
they  transform  into  weapons  even  the  implements  of  peace.  By  the  symbolical  name, 
"  valley  of  Jehoshaphat"  (valley  where  Jehovah  judges),  the  prophet  undoubtedly 
means  the  valley  which  subsequently  received  this  name  from  this  very  passage, 
viz.  the  Kedron  valley,  which  runs  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Temple 
Mount,  and  afterward  turns  in  a  south-easterly  direction  toward  the  Dead  Sea 
(2).  The  fact  that  the  nations  are  assembled  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
temple  indicates,  as  Hengstenberg  correctly  explains  it,  tliat  the  judgment  is  an 
outflow  of  the  theocracy  ;  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  punished  in  the  Inst 
judgment,  not  on  account  of  their  trangressions  against  natural  law,  but  for  the 
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position  they  occupj'  toward  the  covenant  people,  and  consequently  toward  the 
God  of  revelation  (3).  While  then  Amos,  whose  opening  sentence,  i.  2,  connects 
his  prophecy  with  Joel  iii.  16,  divides  this  general  judgment  into  many  acts  of 
national  judgment,  Isaiah  again,  xxiv.-xxvii.  (4),  sets  before  us  a  representa- 
tion of  a  general  judgment  of  the  world,  without  any  deflnite  historical  connec- 
tion, except  that  a  return  from  Assyrian  captivity  being  spoken  of,  xxvii.  13,  the 
standpoint  of  the  Assyrian  period  is  adhered  to.  Thata  judgment  in  the  heavenly 
world  of  spirits  is  here  placed  in  connection  witii  the  judgment  of  the  worldly 
powers,  who  are,  xxvii.  1,  designated  by  symbolical  names,  has  been  already 
pointed  out  (§  199,  but  see  note  therein  brackets).  On  the  other  hand,  prophecy, 
even  in  the  Assyrian  period,  points  onward  beyond  Assyria  to  Babylon,  the  power 
■which,  after  being  used  as  an  instrument  of  judgment  against  Judah,  is  itself  to 
be  the  object  of  an  act  of  general  judgment.  Thus  in  Isa.  xiii.,  the  day  of 
Babylon's  destruction  is,  according  to  ver.  9  sqq. ,  the  day  which  is  to  make  the 
earth  desolate,  and  to  destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  of  it ;  the  day  on  which,  ver. 
13,  the  Lord  will  shake  the  heavens  and  move  the  earth  out  of  its  place.  Habak- 
kuk  also,  ch.  ii.,  beholds  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  overwhelming 
all  earthly  greatness  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  ver.  14,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Chaldean  conqueror.  In  Jeremiah,  too,  the  series  of  announcements  of  judg- 
ments upon  the  nations  closes  with  the  magnificent  prediction  of  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  ch.  1.  sq.  Among  other  nations,  it  is  Edom  which  is  especially  brought 
forward  by  the  prophets  as  an  object  of  judgment  (comp.  Jer.  xlix,  7  sqq.,  which 
takes  up  the  former  prophecy  of  Obadiah,  and  Isa.  xxxiv.,  Ixiii.  1-6,  Ezek.  xxxv.), 
as  a  type  of  those  nations  of  heathendom  whose  origin  and  the  course  of  whose 
history  had  placed  them  nearest  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  who  had  only 
opposed  that  kingdom  with  the  more  deadly  hatred  (.5). 

The  fall  of  Babylon  is  not,  however,  contem])oraneous  with  the  end  of  this  dis- 
pensation, and  accordingly  the  history  of  the  world  goes  on,  and  with  it  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  still  proceeds  (6).  In  the  first  place,  the  remarkable  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  ch.  xxxviii.  sq.,  concerning  Gog  from  the  land  of  Magog,  who  (JTinKI 
CP^D),  xxxviii.  16,  comes  with  mighty  hosts  (QV'^P  1?^?  °^-»  '^er.  12),  to  which 
the  nations  of  both  Asia  and  Africa  contribute,  against  the  Holy  Land  (4),  where 
the  entire  army  perishes  by  its  mutual  animosities,  reaches  far  beyond  the  fall  of 
Babylon.  At  any  rate,  Gog  can  by  no  means,  as  Ewald  supposes,  signify  Baby- 
lon, to  which  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  do  not  in  general  relate.  The  prophetic 
intuition  is  here,  on  the  contrary,  extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  heathendom, 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  thought  that,  before  the  end  comes,  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  also  have  attempted  to  resist  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  this 
reason,  too,  it  is  that  EzekiePs  prediction  is  made  use  of,  Rev.  xx.  8,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  last  conflict  against  the  Holy  City.  This  prediction  of  judgment 
is  then  taken  up  by  the  post- Babylonian  prophets.  First,  Haggai,  ch.  ii.  21  sq., 
shortly  before  the  Persian  wars,  announces,  but  without  definitely  connecting  the 
prediction  with  any  one  secular  power,  that  shaking  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
whicl\  is  to  precede  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  which  the 
Lord  will  overthrow  the  throne  of  kingdoms  and  destroy  the  strength  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heathen,  in  such  wnse  that  every  one  shall  fall  by  the  sword  of 
his  brother.     Here,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  21,  we  again  meet  with  the  idea,  embod- 
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ied  in  earlier  historical  occurrences,  Judg.  vii.  22,  2  Cliron.  xx.  22  sq.,  that  the 
2)owers  of  the  ko(t,woc  are  to  consume  each  other,  to  prepare  for  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (7).  The  passages  in  Zech.  xii.-xiv.,  especially  ch. 
xiv.,  are  still  more  closely  connected  with  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  concerning 
Gog,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  still  further  that  of  Joel  (8).  All  the  nations  of 
the  earth  are  assembled  to  fight  against  Jerusalem  ;  the  rulers  and  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  are  endowed  witli  marvellous  power  ;  but  the  conflict  is  a  terrible  one  ; 
the  Holy  City  is  taken,  and  half  of  the  people  are  carried  into  captivity.  When 
things,  however,  have  come  to  the  worst,  Jehovah  appears  with  all  His  saints  up- 
on the  Mount  of  Olives  for  the  deliverance  of  His  people.  This  day  of  decision 
is  a  day  of  terrible  darkness  ;  but  after  the  enemies,  panic-stricken  by  God,  have 
now  also  helped  to  exterminate  each  other,  the  light  of  redemption  shall  dawn  on 
tlie  evening  of  this  last  day  of  the  present  dispensation.  Here  again  the  thought 
is  impressed  that  the  Church  will  have  to  endure  not  merely  a  judicial  sifting, 
like  that  announced  by  Malarhi,  ch.  iii.  2,  18,  to  those  of  his  contemporaries  who 
were  thirsting  after  an  infliction  of  judgments  upon  the  heathen,  but  an  extrem- 
ity of  tribulation,  in  which  it  "will  seem  to  have  perished. 

"We  close  this  survey  of  Old  Testament  proj^hecy  concerning  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  with  Daniel's  i^rophecy  of  the  four  kingdoms.  According  to  ch.  ii. 
and  vii.,  the  history  of  the  world  is  to  run  its  course  in  four  kingdoms.  The 
unity  of  these  kingdoms,  i.e.  the  fact  that  each  of  them  represents  the  Koa/uoc  as 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  pointed  out  in  ch.  ii.  by  the  colossal  image 
which  these  kingdoms  together  compose,  in  ch.  vii.  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
successively  arising  from  the  ocean,  tossed  and  disturbed  by  the  four  winds,  the 
symbol  of  the  storm-tossed  heathen  world.  The  worldly  power  is  destroyed  at  a 
blow  by  the  kingdom  of  God  coming  from  heaven.  We  cannot  here  more  par- 
ticularly discuss  these  four  kingdoms.  Not  to  mention  utterly  untenable  views, 
it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  to  adopt  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion, still  advocated  by  Hengstenberg,  Reichel,  Hofmann,  and  others,  which 
makes  these  to  embrace  the  Chaldean,  Medo-Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires 
(9),  or  the  now  more  usual  one  (of  Delitzsch  among  others),  which  makes  the 
fourth  kingdom  the  Grecian,  and  explains  the  others  variously — mostly,  however, 
regarding  the  second  as  the  Median,  the  third  as  the  Persian.  Of  special  impor- 
tance, however,  is  that  feature  in  these  delineations  of  judgment,  vii.  8,  11,  20  sq., 
25,  which  represents  the  arrogance  of  the  secular  power  and  its  hostility  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  at  last  concentrated  in  a  king  who,  with  a  mouth  speaking- 
great  things,  blasphemes  the  Most  High,  and  proceeds  to  destroy  His  worship 
and  exterminate  His  saints,  etc.  ;  who  then  for  a  period  obtains  power  over  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  until  the  final  judgment  takes  place  and  involves  him  in 
destruction,  vii.  22,  26,  etc.  That  evil,  too,  will  inwardly  come  to  maturity  be- 
fore the  final  judgment,  is  the  thought  which  is  here  more  distinctly  expressed 
than  before.  Ch.  xi.  6  sees  a  preliminary  historical  embodiment  of  this  view 
in  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  and  thus  the  Maccabean  persecution,  which  contributed 
to  the  i^urification  of  the  people,  becomes  a  type  of  the  last  tribulation  of  the 
church,  xii.  1,  which  shall  be  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation,  but 
which  shall  conduce  to  the  purification  and  preservation  of  the  church,  ver. 
10  (10). 
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(1)  Mic.  iv.  13  :  The  heathen  who  rejoice  over  the  fall  of  Zion  "know  not  the 
thoughts  of  the  Lord,  neither  understand  His  counsel,  that  He  has  gathered  them 
as  sheaves  into  the  floor." 

(2)  For  it  is  from  Zion,  according  to  Joel  iii.  16,  that  the  roaring  of  the  judg- 
ment proceeds.  On  the  other  hand,  many  expositors  understand  here  the  valley 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  rendered  ilhistrious  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  King  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron.  xx.  (§  179).  This  valley  was,  according  to 
ver.  26  of  this  chapter,  called  after  this  occurrence  ^13^3  ppjr  (valley  of  bless- 
ing). [Orelli,  p.  238,  would  make  it  another  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Juirusalem, 
which  then  bore  the  name  of  Jehoshaphat.]  The  name  £03E'in'  can,  however, 
hardly  be  derived  from  King  Jehoshajjhat,  but  is  symholical ;  whence  we  find 
I'nnn  pp;?.,  Joel  iii.  14. 

(3)  Only  we  must  not,  in  this  delineation  of  judgment  with  its  local  and  geo- 
graphical limitations,  regard  the  prophet's  meaning  as  merely  allegorical.  It  is  the 
Old  Testament  form  of  thought  which  is  also  found  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt, 
xxiv.  14,  when  it  is  declared  that  before  the  final  judgment  "the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  must  be  preached  in  the  whole  o'lKovjuevr/  for  a  'witness  unto  all  nations." 

(4)  [On  these  chapters  comp.  Orelli,  p.  335  sq.] 

(5)  [The  view  that  the  projihecy  of  Obadiah  is  dependent  upon  that  of  Jeremiah 
{e.g.  Hitzig)  is  decidedly  to  be  rejected,  because  in  the  former  we  find  none  of 
the  peculiar  diction  of  the  latter,  and  because  the  Book  of  Obadiah  is  closely  con- 
nected, while  in  Jeremiah,  on  the  contrary,  breaks  occur  in  the  line  of  thought. 
This  independence  of  Obadiah,  demonstrated  by  Caspari,  is  recognized  by  Graf, 
Strack,  and  Orelli.  Obadiah  appears  to  have  prophesied  not  long  after  the  event 
recorded  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  8-10,  but  whether  before  Joel  (Delitzsch,  and  most  re- 
cently Orelli)  or  after  him  cannot  with  certainty  be  determined.] 

(6)  It  is  assumed  in  this  propiietic  picture  that  Israel  is  again  dwelling  iu  the 
Holy  Land. 

(7)  [On  Gog  and  Magog,  comp.  Orelli,  p.  416  sq.,  also  his  art.  "  Gog  and  Magog  " 
in  Herzocr,  and  Kautzsch's  art.  "  Magog;  "  in  Riehm.  "  In  the  far-seeinjif  gaze  of 
prophecy  it  is  an  idle  question,  what  nations  or  events  of  his  own  age  the  prophet 
in  his  description  had  in  view.  Eveu  if  the  remembrance  of  the  irruption  of  the 
Scythians  under  Josiah  may  have  affected  his  description,  the  mention  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, etc.  shows  what  the  prophet  had  in  mind.  Magog,  along  with  the  others, 
is  a  type  of  the  heathen  nations  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  where,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Israel,  neighboring  enemies  for  the  last  time  gather  the  forces  of 
heathenism  for  an  onset  upon  the  people  of  God  (Kautzsch).] 

(8)  [The  authorship  of  Zech.  xii.-xiv.  is  not  attributed  to  the  post-exilic  Zecha- 
riah  by  the  most  recent  writers,  and  is  placed  by  Steiner  (in  Hitzig's  Kommentar) 
and  Orelli  (p.  387  sq.)  in  the  last  period  of  Solomon's  temple.  The  latter  ajjpeals 
to  the  mention  of  the  false  prophets  and  of  idol  worship  in  the  prophecy.  But 
the  mention  of  false  prophets  agrees  also  with  the  post-exilic  times  (comp.  §  192). 
Nothing  certainly  is  said  of  idolatry  after  the  exile,  but  in  the  numerous  mar- 
riages witli  heathen  wives  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  idolatrous  worship  would 
again  creep  in.  In  respect  to  the  assumption  that  Ezekiel  used  these  chapters,  the 
converse  may  justly  be  maintained. — The  reference  of  their  authorship  to  a 
prophet  who  lived  after  the  exile,  and  therefore  probably  to  Zechariah,  is  still 
the  only  correct  one.  J 

(9)  A  view  which,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  may  not  only  be 
justified,  but  also  offers  in  every  respect  a  more  natural  explanation  of  the  sepa- 
rate details,  but  against  which  serious  difficulties  arise  as  we  read  further. 

(10)  How  far  the  last  judgment  extends  to  the  dead  also,  and  how  far  prophetic 
eschatology  in  Daniel  pn>])ares  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  eternal  condemnation, 
will  be  shown,  §  226,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  \  226. 
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SECOND    SUBDIVISION. 

THE  FUTURE  REDEMPTION  (1). 

I.  THE  DELIVERANCE  AND  RESTORATION  OF  THE  COVENANT  PEOPLE. 

§  222. 

Uie  Eestoration  of  Israel  a  Necessary  Event. 

The  restoration  of  Israel,  as  before  remarked,  is  not  founded  upon  any  claim 
that  can  be  advanced  by  this  people  (comp.  §  202),  hut  solely  upon  the  nature 
of  their  God  as  the  Holy  and  Faithful  One.  When  Israel  incurred  the  Divine 
judgment,  the  Divine  purpose  of  redemption  seemed  to  be  frustrated.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  heathen,  and  even  of  unbelievers  in  Israel  itself,  it  was  over  with 
the  nation,  and  hence  the  glory  of  its  God  had  come  to  naught ;  He  had 
shown  Himself  to  be  a  weak  God.  Thus  the  judgment  upon  Israel,  which 
was  to  manifest  Ilim  to  the  heathen  as  the  Holy  One,  had  produced  the  oppo- 
site result.  This  is  thus  expressed,  e.g.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  20  sq.  :  Israel  being  cast 
out  among  the  heathen,  profaned  God's  name  among  them,  for  they  said,  "These 
are  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  yet  they  are  gone  forth  out  of  His  land."  There- 
fore, as  ver.  22  sqq.  further  declares,  Jehovah,  to  sanctify  His  great  name,  that 
the  heathen  may  know  Him  to  be  the  true  God,  must  jnit  a  stop  to  judgment, 
and  cancel  the  rejection  of  Israel.  That  which  is  here  and  in  other  passages 
(conip.  Deut.  xxxii.  27,  Isa.  xlviii.  9  sqq.)  represented  as  an  event  necessary  to  the 
2yreservation  of  the  honor  of  the  true  God,  appears  elsewhere  as  rather  the  result  of 
His  nature.  For  the  idea  of  God  as  the  absolutely  unchangeable  Being  requires, 
as  was  shown,  Pt.  I.,  that  the  people  with  whom  He  has  entered  into  a  covenant 
relation  cannot  perish  ;  comp.  especially  the  passage  Mai.  iii.  6,  discussed  §  39, 
with  note  5.  As  Jehovah,  He  is  the  Faithftd  One,\\ho&G  words  of  promise,  given 
to  the  fathers  of  the  nation  who  found  favor  in  His  sight,  shall  stand  for  ever, 
wliile  all  that  is  earthly  shall  perish,  Isa.  xl.  7  sq.  (2).  His  faithfulness  cannot  be 
made  void  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  man.  He  has  not  given  a  writing  of  divorce- 
ment to  the  adulterous  wife,  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  jDrofound  passage,  Isa. 
1.  1  (3),  already  mentioned  (§  188)  in  another  connection  ;  and  hence  there  is  no 
need  that  He  should  renew  the  covenant  relation.  For  their  iniquities  the  people 
are  sold,  but  He  is  able  to  overcome  and  do  away  with  sin  (Mic.  vii.  18  sq.  (4), 
Isa.  xlii.  25).  Nay,  the  Divine  judgment  of  rejection  is  to  have  the  effect  of 
causing  the  whole  power  of  the  Divine  love  to  shine  fortli  (5)  ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxi. 
2  sq.,  20,  Hos.  xi.  8  sq.,  Isa.  xlix.  14  sqq.  (6),  liv.  7-10,  and  other  passages. 
But  how  does  this  love  deliver?  How  does  it  come  to  joass  that  Israel,  though 
judged,  is  still  delivered  ?  that  God's  calling,  which  is  to  remain  imchangeable, 
attains  its  end  in  this  very  nation,  which  has  shown  itself  incapable  of  fulfilling 
its  vocation  ?  The  answer  is, — 1.  God  so  arranges  that  a  restoration  of  this  nation  is 
possible;  and  2.  He  so  restores  the  nation  as  to  make  it  a  ft  instrument  for  the  accom- 
iMshmen  I  of  His  purposes  of  redemption. 
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(1)  The  future  redemption  is  represented  as  embracing, — 1.  The  deliverance  and 
restordtiou  of  the  rejected  covenant  jicople  in  whicli  even  the  just  wlio  have  fallen  asleep 
are  to  i)articipate  by  the  resurrection.  2.  The  introduction  of  those  heatlten  who 
have  been  saved  from  judgment  into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  means  of  the  restored 
covenant  people.  3.  The  prophecies  concerning  redemption  culminate  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah. 

(2)  Isa.  xl.  7  sq  :  "  Surely  the  people  is  grass  :  the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fad- 
eth  ;  but  the  word  of  our  God  sliall  stand  for  ever." 

(o)  Tsa.l.  1  :  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Where  is  the  bill  of  your  mother's  divorcement 
whom  I  have  put  away  ?  or  which  of  my  creditors  is  it  to  whom  I  have  sold  you  ? 
Behold,  for  your  iniquities  have  ye  sold  yourselves,  and  for  your  transgressions  is 
your  mother  put  away."  The  first  half  of  the  verse  is  explained  by  the  law, 
Deut.  xxiv.  3  sq.  (§  104.  2).  This  law  certainly  applies  to  Israel,  inasmuch  as 
repudiated  Israel  could  not,  see  Jer.  iii.  1,  of  its  own  power  restore  the  covenant 
relation.  But  to  God  such  restoration  was  not  impossible,  for  it  was  not  He  but 
Israel  that  had  cancelled  the  covenant.  Neither  had  He  given  up  His  claim  upon 
the  nation  He  had  rejected. 

(4)  Mic.  vii.  18  sq.  :  "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity, 
and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  His  heritage  ?"  (for  those  are 
the  acts  which  manifest  God's  incomparableness).  "  He  retaineth  not  His  anger 
for  ever,  because  He  delighteth  in  mercy.  He  will  turn  again,  He  will  have  com- 
passion upon  us.  He  wnll  subdue  our  iniquities  ;  and  Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins 
into  the  the  depths  of  the  sea."    (Comp.  §  202.) 

(5)  (Compare  how,  as  remarked,  Pt.  I.  (§  29),  the  first  breach  of  the  covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  Ex.  xxxiv.  6  sq.,  led  to  the  first  disclosure  of  the  grace 
and  compassion  of  God. 

(6)  The  people  exiled  and  wandering,  take  with  them  as  a  legacy  the  saying, 
Jer.  xxxi.  2  sq.  :  "I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love,  therefore  with 
loving-kindness  have  I  drawn  thee."  Hos.  xi.  8  sq.  :  "How  shall  I  give 
thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?"  {i.e.  utterly  exterminate  thee).  "  Mine 
heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled  together,"  etc.  (comp. 
§  44).  Isa.  xlix.  14  sqq.  :  "  Zion  said.  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord 
hath  forgotten  me.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not 
have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not 
forget  thee." 

§  223. 

'The  Remnant  of  Jacob.      The  New  Covenant  an  evei-lasting  one.      The  Forgiveness  of 
Sins.     The  Outpouring  of  tlie  Spirit. 

1.  Q  od'' s  judgments  have  a  purpose.,  and  therefore  a  7neasure,  as  taught  by  Isaiah  in 
the  profound  parable,  ch.  xxviii.  24  sqq.  (1),  already  quoted  §  90.  When  God 
inflicts  judgments  on  the  covenant  people,  His  motive  is  not  to  annihilate  them, 
like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  to  correct  them  with  judgment  (£33i^p3  ID'),  Jer. 
X.  24,  XXX.  11,  i.e.  in  due  measure,  Isa.  xxvii.  8  (according  to  the  probable  expla- 
nation of  nXDXD3),  which  measure  is  imposed  by  the  Divine  holiness  ;  see  as 
chief  passage,  Hos.  xi.  8  sq.  According  to  this  measure,  judgment  is  so  inflicted 
upon  Israel  that  they  are  preserved  therein.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this 
possible  ?  And  here  we  meet  with  the  important  prophetic  doctrine  of  the  ^'l**^ 
2p.^'.  (^pi!|-  "^^'^1  etc.)  the  remnant  of  Jacob.  While  the  mass  of  the  nation 
became  rebellious,  individuals  maintained  their  fidelity,  like  the  seven  thousand  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  who  in  Elijah's  time  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
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Baal,  1  Kiugs  xix.  18.  la  these  faithful  ones,  this  ecclesui  iimisibilis  of  the  old 
covenant,  we  have  a  pledge  that  the  people  of  God  shall  not  perish  ;  comp.  as  chief 
passage,  Isa,  viii.  17  sq.,  where  Isaiali  brings  forward  himself  and  his  sons  as  signs 
and  examples  in  the  sense  here  designated  (2).  Tlie  intercession  of  these  servants 
of  God  procures  a  longer  exemption  from  judgment  for  the  people;  comp.  e.^. 
Amos  vii.  1-6.  But  even  when  they  can  effect  nothing  further,  Jer.  xvi.  1,  the 
just  must  themselves  be  preserved,  Ezek.  xiv.  14-20  :  it  must  be  verified  in  them 
tliat  the  just  lives  through  his  faith,  Kab.  ii.  4  (3).  Though  Israel  be  sifted 
among  all  nations  as  grain  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  no  grain  fall  to  the  earth, 
according  to  the  well-kuown  passage,  Amos  ix.  9  (4).  Or  though  Israel,  accord- 
ing to  another  image,  be  felled  like  a  tree,  there  still  remains  for  a  stock  "  a  holy 
seed,"  Isa.  vi.  13  (5).  For  the  sake  of  this  seed  of  His  servants,  God  will  not 
exterminate  Israel ;  comp.  as  chief  passage,  Isa.  Ixv.  8  sq.  This  remnant,  Isaiali 
declares,  ch.  x.  21,  shall  return,  this  remnant  of  Jacob,  to  the  mighty  God  (0). 
This  remnant  is,  as  Zeph.  iii.  12  says,  a  humble  and  poor  people,  who  trust  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Comp.  also  the  n'lJ^tJ'  of  Mic.  ii.  12,  v.  6,  Jer.  xxiii.  3.  Tlius 
is  Israel  preserved  in  the  midst  of  judgment  ;  judgment  effects  the  sifting  of  the 
people. 

2.  In  this  restored  remnant,  the  stock  of  the  new  church,  the  Divine  counsel  is 
to  attain  its  end,  and  that  for  ever.  The  new  covenant  is  everlasting.  "  I  will 
betroth  thee  to  me  for  ever,"  Hos.  ii.  19.  It  is,  Isa.  liv.  8sq.,  with  an  everlasting 
kindness,  as  unalterable  as  the  Noachian  covenant,  that  the  Lord  has  mercy  ou 
His  peojile  ;  nay,  though  the  mountains  depart  and  the  hills  be  removed,  i.e. 
tliough  all  that  is  most  stable  be  overthrown,  this  covenant  of  peace  shall  not  be 
removed  ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  35-37,  1.  5,  Isa.  xli.  8,  Ezek.  xvi.  60,  and  other 
passages.  And  what  is  the  pledge  of  this  stability  ?  The  fact  that  in  the  new  cov- 
enant, God  does  not  merely  demand,  but  effects  that  nature  in  His  peojjle,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  are  now  fitted  for  their  vocation  (7).  This  restoration  of  the  people  does 
not  indeed  take  place  in  a  magical  manner  ;  it  becomes  possible  ou  their  part 
through  deep  repentance  for  former  sins,  and  a  zealous  return  to  their  God,  Deut. 
XXX.  2  ;  comp.  especially  (with  regard  to  the  ten  tribes)  Jer.  xxxi.  19.  Hence  it 
is  that,  when  the  Divine  summons  penetrates  the  lands  of  their  captivity,  the 
rejected  ones  hasten  with  trembling,  lest  their  deliverance  should  be  delayed,  Hos. 
xi.  10  sq.  (iii.  5),  and  return  with  weeping  and  supplications,  Jer.  xxxi.  9,  1.  4  sq. 
The  jyW\ne.  forgiveness  corresponds  with  the  repentance  of  the  people,  and  is  com- 
plete. The  adulteress  becomes  the  bride  of  God,  as  though  she  had  never  been 
unfaithful,  "  like  a  wife  of  youth,"  Isa.  liv.  6  ;  ''that  thou  mayest  never  open  thy 
mouth  any  more  because  of  thy  shame,  when  I  am  pacified  toward  thee  for  all 
thou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord  God,"  Ezek.  xvi.  63.  The  fact  that  God  thus 
restores  the  people  to  the  same  relation  to  Himself,  is  their  righteousness  from  Him, 
''J?^9  ^0R"1^»  Isa.  liv.  17,  6LKaLoain>7]  f/c  Qenv.  This  state  of  grace  of  the  redeemed 
church  is  maintained  against  all  their  accusers  :  every  tongue,  it  is  said  in  the  same 
verse,  that  shall  rise  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn.  Thus  the 
people  are  all  righteous  (D^p'^V),  Isa.  Ix.  21.  But  this  righteousness  of  grace, 
which  thus  abolishes  sin,  becomes  also  a  righteousness  of  life,  a  new  vital  principle 
being  implanted  in  the  church  by  the  outjwuriiig  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  new 
church  is  a  spiritual  cliurch,  comp.  Isa.    xhv.  3,  lix.  21,  Ezek.    xxxix.  29.     Even 
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in  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  (Isa. 
Ixiii.  11  "he  that  put  his  Holy  Spirit  within  him"),  but  His  guidance  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  organs  of  the  theocracy,  especially  of  the  prophets,  and  then 
certainly  of  the  pious  in  general.  But  such  guidance  was  effected  only  by  an  in- 
fluence and  not  by  an  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  even  in  the  prophets  this 
influence  was  an  extraordinary  endowment  (§  65,  304).  The  church  of  the  future, 
on  the  contrary,  is  founded  upon  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  Joel 
ii.  28  sq.  '^V^~13  is  not  indeed  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  the  irdaa  cdpi  of 
John  xvii.  2  ;  but  it  is  declared,  by  the  enumeration  which  follows  of  sons  and 
daughters,  old  men  and  young  men,  servants  and  handmaids,  that  no  age  or  station 
is«excluded  from  the  possession  of  the  Spirit.  Indeed,  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
is  represented  as  causing  all  to  prophesy.  That  direct  personal  communion  with 
God  wliich  is  effected  by  the  Spirit,  and  which  afforded  the  prophets  an  insight 
into  the  Divine  counsels,  is  to  become  the  common  possession  of  all  members  of  the 
church  ;  and  thus  is  to  be  fulfilled  that  desire  of  Moses,  expressed  Num.  xi.  29  (8). 
With  this  agree  also  the  passages  Jer.  xxxi.  34,  where  it  is  said  of  the  church  of 
the  new  covenant,  "They  shall  no  more  teach  every  man  his  neighbor,  .  .  .  saying, 
Know  the  Lord,"  etc.  (§  209)  ;  and  Isa.  liv.  13  :  "  All  thy  children  shall  be  'l^o'? 
niri',  the  taught  of  the  Lord."  This  teaching  of  God  under  the  new  covenant, 
confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  passages  John  vi.  45,  1  John  ii.  20,  27,  which  again  take 
up  these  prophetic  utterances,  has,  as  is  notorious,  been  explained  by  fanatics  as 
excluding  human  instruction,  and  abolishing  a  learned  order  in  the  church  of  the 
new  covenant.  But  these  passages  are  not  intended  to  do  away  with  human  means 
for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  saving  truth,  but  to  proclaim  the  independence  of 
human  authority  enjoyed  by  each  member  of  the  church  with  respect  to  his  assur- 
ance of  salvation.  They  promise  that  Divine  truth  shall  be  directly  testified  to  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  each  member  of  this  church.  Hengstenberg,  on  Jer.  xxxi.  34,  very 
aptly  refers  in  elucidation  to  2  Cor.  iii.  3,  where  the  diaKovia,  which  brings  about 
an  appropriation  of  salvation,  is  expressly  presupposed  (9).  This  impartation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  besides  communicating  a  vital  knowledge  of  God,  purifies  the  heart 
and  creates  a  readiness  to  fulfil  the  Divine  will,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25-27,  Jer.  xxxi. 
33  (10).  And  thus  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  educational  work  is  attained; 
the  holy  people  of  God  is  also  a  subjectively  holy  church. 

(1)  Isa.  xxviii.  24  sqq.  :  As  the  farmer  does  not  always  plough,  but  also  sows, 
does  not  always  thresh  and  so  destroy  the  corn,  but  only  so  far  as  is  required  for 
obtaining  bread,  so  does  God  proceed  as  Judge. 

(2)  In  Isa.  viii.  17,  the  prophet  contrasts  himself  and  his  sons  with  the  rebel- 
lious nation,  which  for  its  contempt  of  God's  word  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
approaching  judgments  of  utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness  :  "  I  wait  for  the 
Lord,  that  hideth  His  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  hope  in  Him.  Behold,  I 
and  the  children  ichom  the  Lord  hath  given  me  for  signs  and  emblems  in  Israel,  from 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  which  dwelleth  in  Mount  Zion."  The  sign  is  seen  by  many 
only  in  the  symbolic  names  of  Isaiah  and  his  sons.  This  is  not  to  be  excluded  ; 
but  still  the  main  thought  is,  that  they  were  themselves  ^>ersoMrtZ/y  such  signs  and 
emblems. 

(3)  As  it  was  verified  to  .Teremiah,  to  whom  the  Divine  word  came,  xxxix.  18, 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem:  "Thy  life  shall  be  for  a  prey  unto  tliee,  be- 
cause thou  hast  put  thy  trust  in  me." 

(4)  Amos.  ix.  8  sq.  :  "Behold,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  God  are  upon  this  sinful 
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kingdom,  and  I  will  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  saving  that  I  will 
not  utterly  destroy  the  house  of  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord.  (Tlie  sinful  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria,  is  to  be  destroyed,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  destruction  of 
the  liouse  of  Isiael.)  For  lo,  I  will  command,  and  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel 
among  all  nation?,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not  the  least  grain 
fall  upon  the  earth." 

(5)  Isa.  vi.  12  sq.  :  The  Lord  removes  the  men,  "and  great  is  the  forsaking  in 
the  midst  of  the  land.  And  if  there  is  therein  still  a  tenth,  yet  shall  this  also  be 
consumed."  But,  continues  the  prophet,  "  as  a  teil  tree,  and  as  an  oak,  in  which, 
when  they  are  felled,  a  stock  remains  ;  the  holy  seed  is  their  stock." 

(6)  Isa.  X.  21  :  "in:  ^X-'7t<  3pr.  1X^  :iW\  1X12;.  Isaiah  called  one  of  his  own 
sons  ^IK^"  "^^^,  comp.  vii.  3,  for  a  testimony  against  the  ungodly  and  secure,  who 
expected  the  deliverance  of  the  entire  nation,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  godly. 

(7)  Comp.  what  is  said  on  Jer.  xxxi.  ol  sqq.,  in  §  202. 

(8)  [It  is  quite  in  keeping  witli  WelllKiusen's  view  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  in  Joel,  ii.  28,  he  makes  the  "undoubtedly 
post-exilic  writer"  express  in  the  passage  the  "ideal  of  the  general  drift  of  the 
law,  which  needs  and  tolerates  no  heroes  "  (i.  p.  420).] 

(9)  2  Cor.  iii.  3  :  "Ye  are  an  epistle  of  Christ  ministered  by  us  (chanov/jflelaa  v(p' 
r/iiuv),  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  tlie  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  not  on  tables 
of  stone,  but  on  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart." 

(10)  Jer.  xxxi.  33  :  "I  will  put  my  law  in  their  heart,"  etc.  See  what  has 
already  been  said  on  this  passage,  §  202. 

§  224. 

Other  Features  of  the  Times  of  liedemjMon. 

The  other  features  of  the  times  of  redemption  are,  according  to  prophetic 
intuition,  the  following  : — 

1.  The  return  of  the  people  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem. 
This  point,  recurring  as  it  does  in  almost  every  prophecy  of  redemption,  needs  no 
special  references  (§  23,  note  3).  The  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  is  declared  to 
be  a  perpetual  one,  from  Joel  iii.  20  and  Amos  ix,  15  onward  (1),  with  increase 
of  territory,  Obad.  17  sqq.  (2). 

2.  The  reunion  of  the  twelve  tribes.  It  would  be  a  grievous  misfortune  for  the 
nation  that  one  tribe  of  Israel  should  be  lost,  comp.  Judg.  xxi.  3,  6  ;  and  the 
disruption  of  the  theocracy  was  a  consequence  and  a  punishment  of  sin  (3). 
Hence  there  can  be  no  complete  redemption  for  Israel  without  the  reunion  of  the 
ten  tribes  and  of  Judah  under  one  head  ;  see  Hos.  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  Isa.  xi.  13  (4).  This 
point  is,  however,  most  fully  treated  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  xxxvii.  15-22, 
where  the  matter  is  presented  in  a  visible  manner  by  the  symbolical  act  of  joining 
two  sticks,  which  were  probably  formed  from  the  trunk  of  a  vine  split  length- 
wise (5). 

3.  By  reason  of  the  causal  connection  between  sin  and  evil,  the  restoration  of 
the  people  being  a  deliverance  from  sin,  is  at  the  same  time  the  abolition  of  evil 
in  all  respects— «w  alolition.  of  all  the  troiibles  of  life.  The  ordinances  of  the  ancient 
theocracy  were  calculated  to  exhibit  an  outwardly  consecrated  nation,  in  order  to 
make  the  people  conscious  (in  virtue  of  that  tuition  of  the  law  which  pointed  from 
the  external  to  the  internal),  by  its  demands  of  an  outward  purity,  of  their  need 
of  the  sanctification  of  the  inner  man  (§  84).     Now,  however,  the  process  was  re- 
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versed, — the  sanctiflcation  of  the  inner  life  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  press 
outward,  and  manifest  itself  in  a  jierfect  purification  and  consecration  of  even  the 
most  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Thus,  to  give  a  few  examples,  the  difficult  passage 
Jer.  xxxi.  38  sqq.  so  describes  the  boundaries  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  that  all  the 
unclean  places  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  sacred  places  (6).  So,  too,  Zech.  xiv. 
20  sq.  expresses  the  thought  that  holiness  is  to  penetrate  even  to  that  which  is 
most  external  ;  that  while,  under  the  sway  of  sin,  all  that  was  sacred  was  pro- 
faned, now,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  was  profane  shall  be  sacred.  In  that  day 
njriw  U/'\p  (the  inscription  on  the  high  priest's  diadem)  shall  stand  even  upon  the 
bells  of  the  liorses,  nay,  the  very  cooking  utensils  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  holy  (7). 
Among  the  troubles  of  life  so  frequently  summed  up  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
four  chief  evils  (§  89,  note  5)  which  shall  be  abolished,  tcai-  is  especially  mentioned. 
All  weapons  are  to  be  destroyed,  Isa.  ii.  5,  Mic.  v.  4-10,  Zech.  ix.  10,  etc.  ;  the 
new  church  is  unapproachable  in  its  protected  retirement,  Mic.  vii.  14  ;  the  new 
city  of  God  is  no  more  to  be  desecrated  by  enemies,  Joel  iii.  17.  Peace  is  also  to 
pervade  nature.  The  harmony  between  it  and  man,  which,  accordingto  Gen.  iii., 
comp.  §  72.  2,  was  disturbed  by  sin,  is  to  be  restored  ;  the  Holy  Land  is  to  be 
glorified,  and  a  fountain  of  life  to  proceed  from  the  temple,  Joel  iii.  18,  Ezek. 
xlvii.  6  sqq.  (8).  Every  blessing  of  heaven  and  earth  is  to  be  poured  out  upon 
the  favored  people  ;  all  that  can  harm  them  is  to  be  done  away  with  ;  comp.  such 
descriptions  as  Hos.  ii.  18  (9),  23  sq.,  Amos  ix.  13  sq.,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25  sqq.,  etc. 
The  nature  of  the  wild  beasts  is  to  be  changed,  Isa.  xi.  6-8  (10),  comp.  Ixv.  25. 
But  in  all  these  pictures  of  the  days  of  redemption  we  always  perceive  that  such 
external  renovation  presupposes  deliverance  from  sin  and  inward  renewal.  Thus 
Isa.  xi.,  after  describing  the  peace  which  is  to  prevail  in  the  animal  world,  con- 
tinues in  ver.  9  :  "  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  :  for 
the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea" 
(11).     [Many  of  these  expressions  are  evidently  figurative. — D.] 

(1)  Joel  iii.  20  :  *'  .Judah  shall  dwell  forever,  and  Jerusalem  from  generation  to 
generation."  Amos  ix.  15  :  "I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and  they  shall 
no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their  land  which  I  have  given  them." 

(2)  How  differently  would  the  prophets  have  spoken  if  they  had  regarded 
Canaan  and  Jerusalem  in  a  merely  allegorical  sense  ! 

(3)  We  have  already  (§  92,  note  1)  spoken  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  twelve 
tribes  was  essential  to  the  normal  condition  of  the  theocracy. 

(4)  Isaiah  announces,  xi.  13,  that  in  the  times  of  redemption  "the  envy  of 
Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the  adversaries  of  Judah  be  cut  off." 

(5)  Ezek,  xxxvii.  15-22.  The  prophet  writes  upon  one  stick,  "For  Judah  and 
the  children  of  Israel  associated  with  him  ;"  upon  the  other,  "For  Joseph,  the 
!-tick  of  Ephraim  and  the  whole  house  of  Israel  associated  with  him," — and  presses 
the  two  sticks  together  in  his  hand.  The  meaning  of  this  act  is  stated  ver.  21  : 
"  Behold,  I  will  take  the  children  of  Israel  from  among  the  heathen,  whither  they 
be  gone,  and  will  gather  them  on  every  side,  and  bring  them  into  their  own  land  ; 
and  I  will  make  them  one  nation  in  the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel  ;  and 
one  king  shall  be  king  to  them  all  ;  and  they  shall  be  no  more  two  nations,  neither 
shall  they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any  more  at  all." 

(G)  Jer.  xxxi.  38  sqq.,  it  is  said  that  at  the  rebuilding  of  .Terusalem  the  measur- 
ing line  should  go  forth  as  far  as  the  hillGareb  {i.e.  of  the  leper),  and  turn  tow- 
ard Goath  (perhaps  as  Hengstenberg  th'nks,  from  J^U,  to  depart,  to  decease  ; 
then  perhaps  the  place  of  execution)  ;  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and 
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of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  Sheremoth,  to  the  brook  of  Ividron  (certainly  identical 
with  the  P"''!p  ^'''^l'^,  the  tields  of  Kidron,  2  Kings  xxiii. ;  these  were,  according 
to  ver.  4,  defiled  by  Josiuh,  who  burned  in  them  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry), 
were  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord.  This  has  certainly  a  symbolical  meaning,  but  must 
not  be  regarded,  as  by  Hengstenberg  (Chrit^fol.  ii.  p.  448),  as  being  in  the 
view  of  the  prophet  only  an  image  of  the  triumph  of  God's  kingdom  over  the 
world.  [It  will  be  noticed  that  the  author  understands  r*lO"?.i2'  (Sheremoth)  to  be 
an  error  of  copvists  for  riiDlE/  (A.  Y.Julds)  :  so  the  Keri,  and  Miihlau  and  Volck, 
Lex.— D.] 

(7)  It  is  further  said,  Zech.  xiv.  20  sq.,  that  the  pots  in  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  like  the  bowls  before  the  altar  ;  and  every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  .Judah  shall  be 
holiness  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  all  they  that  sacrifice  shall  come  and  take  of 
them  and  seethe  therein.  In  the  Mosaic  worship  the  pots  in  the  temple  w^ere  less 
holy  than  the  bowls,  for  the  laity  sacrificed  in  the  former,  while  the  priest  sprin- 
kled the  sacrificial  blood  with  the  latter.  This  distinction  is  now  abolished,  as  is 
also  the  distinction  between  vessels  for  worship  and  for  secular  purposes,  because 
all  the  relations  of  life  are  now  equally  hallowed  by  God. 

(8)  Ezek.  xlvii.  6  sqq.  :  Waters  issue  forth  from  the  threshold  of  the  temple  in 
the  east  ;  these  waters  run  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  make  its  waters  wholesome. 
(See  Neumann,  Bas  Wanfier  des  Lehens  ein  exeget.  Vernuch  fiber  Esel'.  xlvii.  1-12, 
1848.)  [Keil,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Commentary,  appealing  to  Isa.  xii.  :3 
and  xliv.  3,  interprets  the  river  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  figure  of  the  brook  is- 
suinof  from  under  the  threshold  of  the  temple  and  becoming  constantly  larger 
symbolizes  the  thought  "  that  the  salvation  which  the  Lord  causes  to  flow  down 
from  His  throne  to  His  people  would  from  small  beginnings  becom.e  wonderfully 
increased."  On  the  contrary,  Orelli  (p.  422)  agrees  with  the  view  in  the  text — a 
blessed  land,  a  garden  like  Eden,  in  place  of  the  previous  desolation,  encircles  the 
Sanctuary.] 

(9)  Hos.  ii.  18  :  The  Lord  makes  in  that  day  a  covenant  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  creeping  things  of  the  ground,  that 
they  shall  not  hurt  Israel. 

(10)  Isa.  xi.  6  sq.  :  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  .  .  .  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox,"  This 
description  must  not  be  regarded,  as  by  older  theologians,  as  mere  allegory.  [Still, 
it  is  evidently  figurative.— D.] 

(11)  Comp.  Isa.  xxxiii.  24  :  "  The  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am  sick  :  the  peo- 
ple that  dwell  therein  shall  be  forgiven  their  iniquity." 


Dentil  destroyed. 

The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death,  in  which*  the  penalty  inflicted 
on  mankind  for  sin  culminates.  The  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in 
the  new  Jerusalem  (Isa.  Ixv.  19).  Yet  in  this  very  passage,  vers.  30-23,  human  life 
is  only  supposed  to  be  of  greater  length,  perhaps  such  as  Genesis  ascribes  to 
primeval  times.  There  shall  be  no  more  an  infant  who  attains  but  a  few  days, 
nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days  :  he  that  dies  at  a  hundred  years  dies  a 
youth,  and  a  sinner  is  carried  oflf  at  a  hundred  years,  and  men  are  to  live  as  long  as 
trees.  Here,  then,  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  death  is  spoken  of,  and  also  sin  is  still 
represented  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  prophecy  rises  in  some  passages  to 
a  declaration  of  the  annihilation  of  death,  and  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  (1).  To  un- 
derstand, however,  the  position  of  this  announcement  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  must  deal  more  particularly  with  the  subject.    The  ultimate  grounds 
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on  which  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  rests  axe,  first,  the  knowledge 
of  the  living  God,  who  has  power  even  over  death  and  the  regions  of  the  dead,  Dent, 
xxxii.  39,  1  Sam.  ii.  6  (3)  ;  and  jjroves  tliat  He  has  this  power  in  those  cases  in  which 
He  recalls  the  dead  to  life  at  the  request  of  His  prophets.  It  rests,  secondly, 
upon  the  importance  of  human  'personality,  which  is  called  to  communion  with  God 
(see  §  79).  Still  it  is  not  of  the  vanquishing  of  death  in  the  cases  of  individuals 
that  prophecy  chiefly  treats,  but  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  church.  This  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  eternity  of  God,  who  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  life  even  to  His  per- 
ishing people  (Isa.  xl.  28  sqq.).  When  the  heavens  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and 
are  changed  as  a  vesture,  He  remains  the  same,  and  therefore  the  seed  of  His  ser- 
vants shall  outlast  these  changes  of  the  universe  (Ps.  cii.  27  sqq.).  And  this  very 
fact,  that  the  Church  rises  again  in  renewed  vigor  after  apj^arent  destruction,  is  also 
represented  as  her  resurrection  from  death.  This  is  done  first  in  two  passages  of 
Hosea,  viz.  vi.  3  and  xiii.  14.  In  the  former,  the  people  are  introduced  as  turning 
to  God  in  their  hour  of  need,  and  saying,  though  still  in  a  hesitating  manner, 
"After  two  days  He  Avill  revive  us,  in  the  third"  {i.e.  after  a  short  delay)  "He 
will  raise  iis  iip,  and  we  shall  live  before  Ilim.'"  That  which  is  here  expressed  as 
the  hope  of  the  people,  the  fulfilment  of  which  cannot  be  promised  in  their  present 
state  of  inconstancy,  appears  in  the  second  passage  as  a  saying  of  God.  The  very 
variously  understood  train  of  ideas  from  ver.  12  onward  is  as  follows  :  The  afflic- 
tions of  Israel  are  to  be  the  pangs  by  which  a  new  nation  shall  be  born.  But  the 
people  will  not  suffer  this  to  come  to  pass.  "  They  are  as  an  unwise  son  ;  when 
the  time  is  come,  he  does  not  enter  the  place  of  the  breaking  forth  of  children." 
The  anxiety  for  both  mother  and  child,  when  it  does  not  come  to  the  birth,  forms 
the  transition  to  ver.  14  :  "I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave  ;  I 
will  redeem  them  from  death.  O  death,  where  are  thy  plagues?  O  grave,  where 
is  thy  destruction?"  As  much  as  to  say,  And  yet  this  people  have  a  God  who  is 
capable  of  delivering  them  from  even  such  a  state  of  death,  because  the  powers  of 
death  cannot  prevail  against  Him  (3).  Since,  however,  the  people  resist  their 
deliverance,  it  is  also  added  that  the  storm  of  judgment  shall  sweep  them  away. 
Hence  the  victory  over  death  here  spoken  of  is  merely  hypothetical,  and  assumed 
to  pertain  to  the  church  in  general  (4). 

(1)  Comp.  my  Commentationes  ad  theol.  hil/l.  pertinentes,  p.  43  sqq.,  and  my 
article  JJnsterUichkeit,  Lehre  des  A.  T.,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyldop.  xxi.  p.  416  sqq. 
[Also  Kiibel,  art.  "  Aufersterhung"  in  Herzog,  2d  ed.]  Prophecy  confirms  the 
old  doctrine  of  Sheol,  as  appears  from  the  passages  formerly  given  (§  78  sq.). 

(2)  Deut.  xxxii.  39:  "I  kill,  and  I  make  alive."  1  Sam.  ii.  6:  "The  Lord 
kilieth,  and  maketh  alive  ;  He  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up." 

(3)  According,  indeed,  to  another  explanation  (so  Simson,  and  an  article  in  the 
Zeitschr.  far  Protest,  -uiid  Kirche,  1854,  xxviii.  p.  124),  Hos.  xiii.  14  would  have 
an  entirely  different  meaning,  its  first  sentence  being  regarded  as  a  question  : 
"  Should  I  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  death?"  the  second  as  an  expression 
of  God's  extreme  wrath  with  the  people,  against  whom  death  and  hell  are  sum- 
moned ("  Come  with  all  your  powers  of  destruction").  But  such  an  explanation 
of  the  first  sentence  is  as  unnatural  as  it  is  improbable  that  'n?<  is  to  be  under- 
stood otherwise  than  in  ver.  5.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  Keil  has  returned  to  the  old 
interpretation  [in  agreement  with  Hitzig-Steiner  and  Orelli,  p.  268  sqq.,  while 
Bohl  [Christologie  des  A.  T.,  p.  198)  understands  the  death  as  spiritual  death 
■which  they  experience  in  exile]. 
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(4)  The  saying,  however,  ])oints  significantly  to  an  actual  conquest  of  deatli 
and  the  region  of  the  dead  ;  hence  its  citation,  1  Cor.  xv.  55. 

§  22G. 

Continuation. 

The  following  considerations  will  show  the  further  progress  of  this  doctrine. 
When  Israel  is  restored  and  glorified  in  its  remnant  delivered  out  of  judgments, 
one  enigma  will  nevertheless  remain  unsolved.  Tlie  just  shall  live  by  his  faith, 
Hab.  ii.  2  ;  hence,  when  judgment  is  inflicted,  all  the  just  are,  according  to  Ezek. 
ix.  4,  to  be  distinguished  by  a  mark  from  the  multitudes  who  are  delivered  up  to 
the  destroying  angels  (1).  And  yet  the  same  prophet,  xxi.  3,  8  sq.,  beholds  the 
fire  of  judgment  consuming  both  green  trees  and  dry,  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
slaying  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Where,  then,  is  the  God  of  right- 
eousness? This  contradiction,  in  which  the  Divine  righteousness  seems  involved, 
is  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the  consideration  that  God  takes  the  righteous  to 
their  rest,  that  they  may  not  experience  the  woes  about  to  be  inflicted,  Isa, 
Ivii.  1  sq.  :  "  Pie  enters  into  peace  ;  they  rest  in  their  beds  who  walked  straight 
onward"  (so  King  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxii.  20).  But  this  does  not  solve  the 
enigma.  Its  full  solution  can  only  be  furnished  by  the  participation  of  the 
righteous  who  have  departed  in  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  the  redemption  of 
their  nation,  and  the  consummation  of  that  kingdom  of  God  for  which  they 
waited.  And  here  the  prophecy  Isa.  xxvi.  comes  in.  The  prophet  had  already, 
in  xxv.  8,  declared,  when  speaking  of  the  times  of  redemption,  that  the  Lord 
would  for  ever  annihilate  death,  and  wipe  away  tears  from  all  faces.  This 
implied,  in  the  flrst  place,  only  the  abolition  of  death  for  the  church  of  that 
period;  but  in  xxvi.  19  the  prophecy  goes  further.  The  train  of  ideas  in  this 
variously  explained  chapter  is,  from  ver.  13  onward,  as  follows  (2)  : — The  people 
formerly  served  other  gods,  not,  as  many  explain  it,  other  human  lords  ;  this 
idolatrous  generation  (not :  that  race  of  tyrants)  is  judged,  and  will  not  rise  again 
from  the  dead.  Jehovah  has  again  increased  the  nation,  but  its  full  redemption, 
by  means  of  the  travail-pains  it  is  enduring,  has  not  yet  come.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  world  "  will  not  be  born,"  ?'.<?.,  according  to  the  context,  wrested  from  the 
realm  of  the  dead  (3).  Hence  the  wish,  ver.  19,  that  the  dead  of  God  (4),  the 
corpses  of  the  people,  may  arise  ;  which  wish  quickly  passes  into  the  summons," 
"  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust,  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs" 
(or,  according  to  others,  of  the  light)  ;  i.e.,  as  dew  revives  the  herbage,  so  does 
the  power  of  God  revive  thee,  and  the  earth  brings  forth  the  shades  (the  dead). 
Till  then  the  people  are  to  wait  quietly.  On  the  day  of  the  final  judgment  for 
wliich  the  Lord  arises  (ver.  21),  the  earth  discloses  her  blood,  and  no  more  covers 
her  slain  (5)  ;  these  being,  according  to  the  most  probable  explanation,  awakened 
to  new  life,  obtain  their  justification.  That  the  resurrection  (ver.  19)  must  not 
here  be  regarded  as  typical  (as  though  only  the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God 
from  their  troubles  were  intended),  is  evident  from  the  contrast  in  ver.  14  and  the 
whole  context  (6).  Advancing  to  still  later  prophecy,  we  first  meet  with  Ezekiel's 
vision  of  the  dry  bones,  ch.  xxxvii.  (7).  The  prophet  is  led  in  the  Spirit  into  a 
valley  filled  with  dry  bones.     To  the  Lord's  question,  "  Son  of  man,  will  these 
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bones  live  ?"  he  replies,  "  Lord  God,  Thou  knowest  ;"  thus  declaring  the  matter 
to  be  beyond  human  knowledge.  He  then  receives  the  command  to  prophecy 
over  the  bones,  ver.  4  sq.  (8).  A  noise  is  now  heard,  and  there  is  a  shaking  (9)  ; 
next  follows  a  reanimation  through  the  agencies  there  indicated,  the  bones  first 
approaching  each  other  and  becoming  covered  with  sinews  and  flesh,  and  then 
the  breath  of  life  coming  from  the  four  winds  into  these  slain,  when  they  stand 
up  reanimated,  an  exceeding  great  army.  "  These  bones,"  it  is  now  said,  vers. 
11-14,  "  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel  (10).  Behold,  they  say.  Our  bones 
are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost :  we  are  cut  off.  Therefore  prophesy  and  say 
unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open  your 
graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land 
of  Israel ;  then  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  :  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  in 
you  that  you  may  live,  and  I  will  place  you  in  your  own  land,"  etc.  From  the 
times  of  the  church  fathers  to  the  most  recent  expositors,  it  has  been  disputed 
whether  the  description  in  vers.  1-10  is  to  be  understood  literally  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  or  symbolically  of  the  restoration  of  the  covenant  people  (10).  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  view,  it  is  not  the  explanation  but  only  the  application  of  the 
vision  that  is  given  in  vers.  11-14  (11),  which  are  said,  as  Calovius  understood 
the  passage,  to  indicate  the  analogy  existing  between  the  restoration  of  Israel 
and  the  future  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words 
requires  that  we  should  regard  these  verses  as  the  explanation  of  the  preceding 
vision  ;  and  since  at  least  ver.  11  ("  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel  "), 
which  declares  the  condition  of  Israel  to  be  that  of  dry  bones,  must  be  symbol- 
ically understood,  it  seems  quite  arbitrary  to  take  ver.  12,  where  it  is  declared  to 
those  who  have  said,  Our  bones  are  dried,  "I  will  open  your  graves,"  etc., 
literally.  In  any  case,  however,  the  vision  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which,  though  not  resulting 
therefrom  as  its  direct  explanation,  is  yet  implied  by  its  obvious  application. 
Tertullian  had  already  justly  remarked  concerning  this  passage  :  de  vacuo 
similitudo  no)i  competit ;  cle  nnllo  parahola  non  convenit.  That  the  power  of  God 
can,  against  all  human  thought  and  hope,  reanimate  the  dead,  is  the  general 
idea  of  the  passage,  from  which  consequently  the  hope  of  a  literal  resurrection  of 
the  dead  mny  naturally  be  inferred,  though  the  context  shows  that  this  is  not 
what  is  here  spoken  of.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is,  however,  decidedly 
taught  in  Dan.  xii.  In  ver.  1  the  prophet  foretells  "  a  time  of  trouble  such  as 
never  was  since  there  was  a  nation;"  and  continues:  "At  that  time  everyone 
that  is  found  written  in  the  book"  {i.e.  the  book  of  life)  "  shall  be  delivered,  and 
many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  ;  and  they  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  Then  it  is  said  to  Daniel,  ver.  13,  "  Go  thou 
thy  way  till  the  end  ;  for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  rise  to  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the 
days."  According  to  the  connection  of  xii.  3  with  xi.  33,  35,  the  promise  of  a 
resurrection  to  life  (comp.  Isa.  xxvi.  19)  is  made  especially  with  reference  to  those 
■who  have  maintained  their  fidelity  to  God  by  a  confessor's  death.  The  expression 
"many,"  however,  must  not  be  taken  in  a  partial  sense  (12).  It  is  not  used  in 
opposition  to  those  who  do  not  rise,  but  merely  as  expressing  a  great  number 
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(13).  The  resurrection  of  the  ungodly  first  appears  in  Daniel,  though  the  transi- 
tion to  it  is  formed  by  Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  When  it  is  there  said  of  the  corpses  of  the 
rebels,  whom  the  Lord  has  punished  by  tire  and  sword  (ver.  16),  that  they  lie 
outside  the  city  of  God,  suffering  eternal  torments,  "  their  worm  shall  not  die, 
neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh," 
it  is  evidently  assumed  that  the  corpses  are  still  endued  with  sensation.  In  the 
passage  in  Daniel,  xii.  2,  the  word  J'"*")'^.  is  used,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  tlie 
Old  Testament  except  in  the  passage  in  Isaiah  ;  hence  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  passage  in  Daniel  refers  to  that  in  Isaiah.  Daniel  is  speaking  only  of  a  resur- 
rection of  Israel,  not  of  that  of  all  men  ;  the  latter  not  being  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  though  an  allusion  to  it  might  be  found  in  the  formerly 
discussed  passage  (§  199),  Isa.  xxiv.  22,  where,  as  this  obscure  saying  may  be 
more  particularly  understood,  a  bringing  forth  of  the  kings  still  confined  in  the 
pit  {i.e.  in  the  region  of  the  dead)  is  spoken  of,  while,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  said 
of  the  Chaldeans  in  Jer.  li.  39,  57,  that  they  should  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep  and 
not  wake.  These  are,  however,  expressions  which  can  scarcely  be  urged  to 
establish  a  doctrine. 

(1)  Ezekiel  most  emphatically  declares,  ch.  xviii.,  that  every  one  shall  be  recom- 
pensed according  to  his  righteousness. 

(2)  Isa.  xxvi.  8-12  :  The  prophet  expresses,  in  the  name  of  the  righteous,  their 
desire  for  the  day  when  God's  judgments  shall  fall  upon  the  sinful  world,  that 
sinners  may  at  length  behold  the  greatness  of  the  Lord  and  His  zeal  for  His 
people.     They  desire,  however,  that  He  may  send  redemption  to  His  people. 

(3)  7'Dri  in  ver.  19  shows  the  jiroper  sense  of  the  word  ^3'  in  Isa.  xxvi.  18.  Un- 
doubtedly ^3.^  is  not  hirth  in  general,  but  miscarriage.  The  expression,  however, 
implies  a  violent  wresting.  Tlie  event  does  not  take  place  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  :  the  dead  must  be  torn  by  force  from  the  world  below,  and  this  the 
people  were  not  ca[»able  of  effecting. 

(4)  For  thus  must  'T'!??  be  understood  (see  Bottcher,  de  inferis,  §  445),  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  dead  of  the  faithless  generation.     [So  also  Orelli,  p.  339.] 

(5)  The  connection  with  what  jirecedes  makes  it  probable  that  by  D'JI'iri,  in 
Isa.  xxvi.  21,  we  must  understand  God's  dead  ones,  mentioned  ver.  18,  whose 
blood,  having  been  till  now  unavenged,  is  thus  placed  on  a  level  with  the  blood 
of  one  put  to  death  for  his  sins. 

(6)  Even  ver.  21  does  not  merely  signify  that  those  who  have  been  put  to  death 
when  innocent  are  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies  at  the  last  judgment. 

(7)  The  occasion  of  the  vision  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  is  alluded  to  in  ver.  11.  The 
people  were  sunk  so  low  that  they  considered  a  restoration,  such  as  the  prophet 
announced  in  ch.  xxxvi.,  absolutely  inconceivable.  It  was  to  meet  this  despair 
that  the  revelation  was  given  to  the  prophet. 

(8)  Ezek.  xxxvii  4  sq.  :  "  Ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  I 
will  cause  breath  (HII)  to  enter  into  you,  that  ye  may  live  :  and  I  will  lay  sinews 
upon  you,  and  will  bring  up  flesh  upon  you,  and  cover  you  with  skin,  and  put 
breath  in  you,  that  ye  may  live,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord." 

(9)  According  to  Hitzig  and  Kliefoth,  an  earthquake  (LXX  oeia/itoc),  which  it 
is,  however,  purely  arbitrary  to  identify  with  that  of  xviii.  19,  in  which  the  power 
of  Gog  is  destroyed. 

(10)  By  which  some  understand  merely  the  revival  of  Israel  from  civil  death  to  a 
new  political  existence,  others  its  restoration  from  spiritual  death,  its  spiritual  re- 
vival,— a  difference  which  may  be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  xxxvi. 
27  sq.,  and  xxxvii.  21  sqq.,  the  restoration  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  God  imder  the 
rule  of  the  Mestiah,  of  a  truly  sanctified  community,  is  treated  of.     [Comp.  Orelli, 
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p.  414  sq.  :  the  vision  promises  "the  awaking  of  the  church  from  its  present  con- 
dition of  external  dissolution  and  internal  estrangement  from  God,  which  to  human 
view  appeared  utterly  impossible."]  After  the  almost  exclusive  adoption  of  the 
symbolical  meaning  in  recent  times,  Hitzig  and  Kliefoth  have  again  revived  the 
literal  acceptation.  [But  the  most  recent  commentaries  of  Smend  and  Keil, 
2d  ed.  adopt  the  symbolical  interpretation.] 

(11)  Kliefoth,   in  his  Commentary,  i.  p.   370,  calls  it  "a  consolatory  address 
based  upon  the  matter  of  the  vision,  and  applying  it  to  a  definite  point." 

(12)  According  to  the  accentuation,  the  |f?  before  'J^l'P  is  dependent  not  upon 
D'3-1  but  1Tp\.      [So  Orelli,  p.  527,  sq.] 

(13)  See  especially  Hofmann,    WeissagungundErfallung,  i.  p.  314,  &ndi  Sehrlft- 
beweis,  ii.  p.  598. 


II.    THE   ADMISSION   OF   THE    HEATHEN    INTO   THE   KINGDOM   OP   GOD. 


The  Extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Times  of  Bedem'ption. 

I  The  opposition  of  the  heathen  world  to  the  divinely  purposed  kingdom  of  God, 
is  subdued  by  the  destructive  judgment  inflicted  on  it.  But  this  judgment  is  to 
liave  also  a  positive  result.  When  it  is  over,  says  Zeph.  iii.  9,  "I  will  turn  to  the 
people  clean  lips"  (for  their  lips  had  been  hitherto  polluted  by  the  invocation  of 
idols),  •*  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  Him  with  one 
shoulder"  {i.e.  bear  the  same  yoke).  As,  however,  Israel  is  to  be  restored  only  in 
its  sifted  remnant,  so  also  it  is  only  the  remnant  of  the  heathen  rescued  from 
judgment  who  do  homage  to  the  Lord,  "iril^n-?^,  it  is  said,  Zech.  xiv.  IG, 
"Every  one  that  is  left  of  all  the  nations,"  these  shall  go  up  to  worship  before  the 
Lord,  and  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  thought  is  carried  out  by  the 
prophets  with  respect  also  to  a  series  of  individual  nations,  viz.  those  who  have 
shown  themselves  most  hostile  toward  Israel,  nay,  whose  reception  among  the 
covenant  people  was  in  Old  Testament  times  forbidden  by  the  law,  Deut.  xxiii.  4 
(§  82.  3).  Comp.  e.g.  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  concerning  heathen  nations — 
Moab,  ch.  xlviii.  (1)  ;  and  Ammon,  xlix.  6  ;  also  the  prophecy  concerning  the 
remnant  of  the  Philistines,  Zech.  ix.  7  (irri^x|7  i^^H  D:  "i>it7Ji).  To  the  intuition 
of  the  older  prophets,  this  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  admission 
of  the  heathen  is  first  of  all  an  extension  of  the  theocracy  as  it  existed  under  David 
and  Solomon,  when  heathen  nations  were  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  the  theocratic 
king.  This  is  shown  particularly  in  the  passage  Amos  ix.  11  sq.  :  "In  that  day 
will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and  close  up  the  breaches 
thereof  ;  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
that  they  may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  heathen  upon  whom 
my  name  is  named,  saith  the  Lord  that  doeth  this"  (2).  According  to  a  now 
widely  accepted  explanation  (Hitzig,  Anger,  and  similarly  Orelli),  the  last  words 
are  said  to  signify  :  upon  whom  my  name  was  once  called,  i.e.  as  that  of  their 
conqueror.  But  the  expression  :  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  named  upon  a  people, 
never  denotes  this  external  possession  by  Him,  but  always  a  relation  of  internal 
fellowship  ;  comp.  such  passages  as  Deut.  xxviii.  9  sq.  (§  56,  note  4)  ;  and  hence 
the  ferfectum  ^^pJ  must  be  taken  as  the  futurum  cxactu7n,  as  a  declaration  of  the 
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position  these  nations  will  enter  into  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  (The 
admission,  however,  of  the  heathen  nations  into  the  kingdom  of  God  is  here  ex- 
pressed in  a  quite  indefinite  manner,  the  historical  horizon  of  this  j^rophet  being 
still  limited.)  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  placed  upon  the  heights  of  prophetic 
intuition  in  the  descriptions  of  the  latter  days  given  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  and  Mic.  iv.  1-4. 
All  nations  are  going  to  Zion,  which  is  spiritually  elevated  above  all  the  mountains 
of  the  world,  to  receive  there  the  Divine  law  as  the  rule  of  their  lives,  while  uni- 
versal peace  prevails  under  the  rule  of  Jehovah  (3).  But  it  is  especially  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  xl.-lxvi.,  that  the  mission  of  Israel  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  to 
be  the  medium  of  revelation  to  all  mankind,  forms  one  of  the  fundamental  thoughts. 
The  niri'  13;;.  is  Israel  as  the  covenant  -people^  xli.  8  sq.,  xliv.  1  sqq.,  comp.  Jer. 
XXX.  10,  xlvi.  27  sq.,  and  in  a  twofold  aspect :  On  the  one  hand,  the  nation  as  it 
actually  appeared,  the  blind  and  deaf  servant  of  the  Lord,  seeing  many  things  but 
observing  not,  having  open  ears  but  hearing  not,  and  for  such  unfaithfulness  in- 
curring judgment,  and  falling  into  a  state  of  utter  ruin,  Isa.  xlii.  18-25  ;  on  the 
other,  the  servant  is  Israel  according  to  its  ideal,  as  a  nation  true  to  its  Divine 
calling  (comp.  Ps.  xxiv.  6  :  Jacob  =  the  generation  of  those  who  seek  God's  face), 
and  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  nation  as  it  actually  appeared,  though  at  the 
same  time  one  with  it.  The  figure,  moreover,  represents  first  the  servants  of  God 
collectively,  that  ^pJ^'.  ^"'"l^'r'  (§  233.  1)  from  which  the  holy  seed  proceeds  (see  es- 
pecially Isa.  Ixv.  8  sq.)  which  is  to  form  the  stock  of  the  new  church,  and  then  cul- 
minates in  an  individual  (see  §  233).  This  servant,  the  ideal  Israel,  is  accordingly 
called,  according  to  xlii.  4,  to  establish  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  the  isles  wait  for 
his  law.  He  is  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  ver.  6  ;  through  him  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord  is  to  penetrate  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  xlix.  6,  comp;  with  li.  5.  In  these 
passages,  as  well  as  in  ii.  2-4,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  now 
no  longer  to  be  extended,  as  in  older  prophecy,  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  word. 
While  darkness  still  covers  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  nations,  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  arises  upon  Zion,  and  nations  and  kings  then  walk  in  this  light,  ch.  Ix. 
etc.  The  new  temple  in  Jerusalem  is  thus  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations, 
Ivi.  7.  The  latter  passage,  Ivi.  3-7,  is  also  worthy  of  notice  in  another  respect  (4). 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  law.  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  which  excluded  certain 
nations  from  the  theocracy,  was  abrogated  to  prophetic  intuition.  But  here  the 
law,  Deut.  xxiii.  2,  which  excluded  eunuchs  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  also 
abolished,  while  that  in  ver.  3  of  the  same  chapter,  by  which  no  "'19'?  '^^^  ^^' 
mitted  into  the  church,  is  annulled  (§  82.  2)  by  Zech.  ix.  6. 

In  tliis  consummation  of  redemption,  the  theocratic  relation  in  which  Jehovah 
in  Old  Testament  times  stood  to  Israel,  is  transferred  to  all  mankind.  The  Lord 
has  become  the  King  of  all  nations,  Zech.  xiv.  10  sq.  (ver.  9),  comp.  with  Isa. 
xxiv.  23,  Ps.  xcvi.  10,  xcvii.  1  (Ps.  xciii.  99,  Obad.  21).  All  the  treasures  of  the 
world,  all  the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  Gentiles,  now  conduce  to  the  glory 
of  the  Divine  kingdom,  and  are  used  for  the  adornment  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
God,  etc.  ;  comp.  what  is  already  said,  Isa.  xxiii.  18,  with  reference  to  restored 
Tyre,  but  especially  Isa.  Ix.  9-11,  and  Hag.  ii.  7,  where  Luther's  beautiful  trans- 
lation, '■'•da  soil  dann  Tcommen  aller  Heiden  TrosV  (then  shall  the  consolation  of  all 
the  heathen  come;  A.  V.  "the  desire  of  all  nations"),  is  incorrect,  the  ^"II^O 
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D"lJin~73  signifying,  according  to  the  connection  with  ver.  8,  the  precious  things 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

(1)  .Ter.  xlviii.  43,  it  was  said,  "  Moab  shall  be  destroyed  from  being  a  people, 
because  he  hath  magnified  himself  against  the  Lord  ;"  but  then,  ver.  47,  "I  will 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  Moab  in  the  latter  days."  [Tliis  difference  in  the 
point  of  view  concerning  ]\[oab  and  Amnion  in  Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah 
does  not  favor  the  theory  that  Deuteronomy  was  composed  in  the  age  of  Jeremiah 
and  in  a  circle  akin  to  his.] 

(2)  There  is  here  a  reference  to  the  days  of  David,  during  which  Israel  ruled 
over  the  neighboring  nations,  especially  the  Edomites.  The  latter  afterward 
profited  by  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  regain  their  independence. 
When,  then,  tlie  judgment  announced  by  the  prophet  in  ch.  i.  has  been  inflicted, 
the  ri"'"15<^  of  Edom  is  to  be  incorporated  into  the  theocracy,  together  with  all  the 
nations  upon  whom  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  named. 

(3)  Mic.  iv.  1-3  :  "  In  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,that  the  mountain  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  it  shall 
be  exalted  above  the  hills  ;  and  the  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  nations 
shall  come  and  say.  Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  that  He  may  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  may  walk 
in  His  paths  ;  for  the  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem.  And  He  sliall  judge  between  many  nations,  and  arbitrate  for  strong 
nations  afar  off.  Then  shall  they  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

(4)  Isa.  Ivi.  3-7  :  ''Let  not  the  stranger  that  hath  joined  himself  to  the  Lord, 
speak,  saying,  The  Lord  hath  utterly  separated  me  from  His  people  ;  neither  let 
the  eunuch  say.  Behold,  I  am  a  dry  tree.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eunuchs 
that  keep  my  Sabbaths  and  choose  the  things  that  please  me,  ...  To  them  will 
I  give  in  my  house  and  within  my  walls  a  place  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and 
of  daughters  ;  I  will  give  them  an  everlasting  name,  that  shall  not  be  cut  off." 
It  is  further  said  by  the  jirophet  to  all  strangers  who  serve  the  Lord  and  love  His 
name,  that  He  will  make  them  joyful  in  His  house  of  prayer,  that  their  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  His  altar,  •'■/or  mine  house  shall  he 
called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations.'''' 


§  228. 

The  Conditions  under  which  the  Admission  of  the  Heathen  into  the  Kingdom  of  God 

is  to  taJce  place. 

The  coming  of  this  kingdom  of  God  which  embraces  all  nations,  is,  however, 
as  is  evident  from  the  passages  quoted,  combined,  according  to  prophetic 
intuition,  with  the  fact  that  Israel  is  to  remain  the  mediatory  nation  at  the  head  of 
the  nations,  and  Jerusalem  with  its  temple  to  form  the  central  point  of  the  king- 
dom to  which  the  nations  are  to  journey.  The  heathen  now  do  homage  to  this 
once  despised  and  ill-used  people.  To  be  named  after  Israel  is  now  a  title  of 
honor,  Isa.  xliv.  5  :  the  heathen  shall  fall  down  and  surrender  themselves  as  vas- 
sals to  Israel,  "for  God  is  in  thee,  and  there  is  none  other  God,"  xlv.  14,  comp. 
■with  Mic.  vii.  16  sq.  and  other  passages  (1).  On  the  other  hand,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  heathen  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  represented  as  their 
acquisition  of  rights  of  citizenship  in  Jerusalem  (2),  to  which  also  the  passage  Isa. 
Ivi.  8  sq.  (§  227,  note  4)  refers.     It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  cer- 
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tain  passages  it  is  predicted  that  after  the  Jews  have  been  restored  to  the  Holy- 
Land,  and  have  allied  themselves  with  the  Gentiles,  the  latter  will  assist  in  bring- 
ing back  those  members  of  the  covenant  people  who  are  still  scattered  in  the 
world,  and  thus  become  instrumental  in  the  complete  restoration  of  Israel.  This 
is  contained  in  Isa.  xi.  10  sqq.,  xiv.  1  sq. ,  xlix.  22,  and  in  Zeph.  iii.  10,  according 
to  the  probable  interpretation  :  "My  worshippers  (subject)  shall  bring  as  an  of- 
fering the  daughters  of  my  dispersion  (object),  (my  dispersed  children,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  covenant  people)"  (3).  A  similar  prediction  is  also  found  in  Isa.  Ixvi. 
18-21,  a  passage  which  indeed  signifies  more,  but  whose  most  probable  explana- 
tion must  nevertheless  be,  that  those  heathen,  preserved  from  the  judgments  in- 
flicted on  the  nations,  now  go  forth  as  .Jehovah's  messengers  to  all  nations,  to 
bring  the  brethren  of  this  people  as  an  offering  to  .Jehovah  ;  though  the  other  ex- 
planation, that  these  messengers  will  bring  as  an  offering  to  God  the  rest  of  the 
remnant  of  the  heathen  nations  as  their  brethren,  is  certainly  admissible.  The  rites 
of  worship  in  this  future  and  enlarged  kingdom  of  God  are  connected,  in  respect 
to  sacrifice  and  festival,  with  the  Old  Testament  ritual.  It  has  already  been 
shown  (§  201),  that  prophecy  does  not  contemplate  the  abolition  of  sacrifice  in 
the  coming  period  of  salvation.  It  will  suffice  here  to  call  to  mind  that  in  the 
house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,  of  Isa.  Ivi.  7,  sacrifices  are,  according  to  the  same 
passage,  also  offered  ;  that  Ixvi.  23  declares  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  all  flesh  shall  come  to  worship  before  the  Lord, 
etc.  ;  and  that,  according  to  Zech.  xiv.  16-19,  all  nations  must  go  up  annually  to 
keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  is  here  spoken  of  in  its  historical  meaning, 
comp.  §  156.  Still  there  is  no  lack  of  prophetic  passages  in  which  the  limitations 
of  the  Old  Testament  ritual  are  broken  through.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  those 
which  have  been  generally  claimed  to  support  this  assertion  decidedly  fail  to  do 
so,  eg.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1-3  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  my  footstool  :  where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  me  ?  and  where  is 
the  place  of  my  rest  ?  .  .  .  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a  man  ;  he  that 
sacriflceth  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's  neck  ;  he  that  offereth  an  oblation,  as 
if  he  offered  swine's  blood."  Can  this  mean  (says  Umbreit)  that  there  will  be 
no  temple  in  the  new  Jerusalem — that  no  sacrifice  will  be  offered  ?  How  can 
such  a  fact  be  reconciled  with  Ivi.  7,  etc.  ?  Nor  does  the  jiassage  mean  (as  Hitzig 
and  Knobel  understand  it)  that  the  Lord  will  not  suffer  a  temple  to  be  built  to 
Him  in  Babylon,  for  the  context  shows  that  these  words  are  (as  Delitzsch  justly 
regards  them)  addressed  to  the  rebellious  and  sinful  mass  of  the  people,  who  even 
in  captivity  were  occupied  with  the  thought  of  the  future  temple  they  purposed 
to  build  at  Jerusalem.  From  them  the  Lord  will  accept  no  teinple,  and  the  more 
so  that  He  stands  in  no  need  of  one,  and  that  their  sacrifices  would  only  be  the 
greatest  abomination  to  Him.  We  have  next,  on  the  contrary,  to  notice  two  other 
most  remarkable  proplietic  passages,  of  which  the  interpretation  is  more  certain, 
and  in  which  the  connection  with  the  place  of  worship  in  Jerusalem  is  effaced. 
The  first  is  Mai.  i.  11,  a  passage  quoted  times  without  number  by  the  Fathers, 
and  claimed  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  as  the  chief  passage  in  favor  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  "From  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of 
the  same,"  says  the  prophet  to  those  Jews  who  dishonored  the  Lord  by  their  im- 
pure offerings,  "  my  name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  in  every  place  incense 
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is  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering  :  for  my  name  is  great  among  tlie 
heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  According  to  an  explanation  defended  by 
Hitzig,  and  even  by  Kohler,  the  passage  refers  to  the  times  of  the  prophet,  and 
is  said  to  show  that  he  regarded  Ormuzd,  Zeus,  etc.,  as  only  different  names  of 
the  one  true  God,  of  Jehovah,  and  therefore  considered  even  heathen  sacrifices 
as  offered  to  Him.  Such  a  view  is  from  an  Old  Testament  standpoint  absolutely 
impossible  (4).  Every  other,  however,  which  refers  this  passage  to  the  time 
then  present  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  subtleties.  It  is  only  in  appearance  that  the 
prophet,  who  transposes  himself  to  those  times  when  the  Lord  will  be  manifested 
among  all  the  heathen,  speaks  of  the  present ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable  in 
his  words  is  that  they  predict  a  sacrificial  service  among  all  nations  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Side  by  side  with  this  may  be  placed  the  noted  prophecy  concerning 
Egypt  in  Isa.  xix.,  which  speaks  of  a  worship  of  Jehovah  instituted  not  by  Israel- 
ites but  by  Egyptians  (5),  and  indeed  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  This  worship  is, 
moreover,  also  regarded  in  ver.  19  as  sacrificial.  This  prophecy,  however,  goes 
still  further  ;  for  at  its  close,  ver.  23,  it  makes  those  very  nations,  viz.  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  which  represent  the  hostile  secular  powers,  as  in  the  latter  days  co- 
ordinate with  Israel  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  high- 
way out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria  (6),  that  Assyria  may  come  to  Egypt,  and  Egypt  to 
Assyria  ;  and  Egypt  shall  serve  {se.  Jehovah)  with  Assyria.  In  that  day  shall 
Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
land,  each  of  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt  my 
people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands  (7),  and  Israel  mine  inheritance." 
Thus  did  the  spirit  of  prophecy  struggle  to  overcome  particularism  by  exhibiting 
the  Divine  purpose  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.  [It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  under  the  form  of  conception  in  respect  to  sacrifice  and  temple-worship,  to 
which  the  author  refers,  we  are  to  understand  tlie  prophets  as  speaking,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  language  of  their  time,  of  the  spiritual  worship  to  be  offered  to 
the  true  God. — D.  ] 

(1)  See  also  Dan.  vii.  27  :  "The  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High." 

(2)  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3  sqq.  :  "Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of  God. 
I  will  proclaim  Rahab  (Egypt)  and  Babylon  as  those  that  know  me  ;  behold, 
Philistia  and  Tyre,  with  Ethiopia  :"  of  each  of  the  above-named  nations  it  will 
be  said,  "This  man  was  born  there"  (is  inscribed  in  the  register  of  births  there 
kept).  "And  of  Zion  itsliall  be  said.  This  and  that  man  was  born  in  her"  (people 
from  all  nations)  ;  "  and  the  Higliest  shall  establish  her.  The  Lord  shall  count, 
when  He  writeth  up  the  people,  that  this  man  was  born  there." 

(3)  [So  Keil  and  Anger  :  but  Hitzig,  followed  by  Kleinert  and  Orelli  (p.  359), 
"  My  worshippers — namely,  the  congiegution  of  my  dispersed  ones — shall  bring  my 
offerings."  The  passage  would  then  speak  of  a  diaspora  of  worshippers  of  Jeho- 
vah belonging  to  the  heathen  world.  ] 

(4)  Besides,  the  honoringof  God's  ?ia7n(3  is  spoken  of,  which  always  presupposes 
Divine  revelation  (§  56). 

(5)  As  though  the  prediction  had  been  smuggled  into  the  text  of  Isaiah  (by 
Onias)  in  favor  of  the  sanctuary  at  Leontopolis. 

(G)  The  roads  on  which  Old  Testament  times  conquerors  had  so  often  marched, 
are  now  to  serve  for  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  the  nations  admitted  into  the 
kinj^dom  of  God. 
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(7)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Assyria  and  Egypt  here  receive  the  same  appella- 
tions which  in  the  Old  Testament  express  the  special  prerogatives  of  Israel. 


III.    THE    MESSIAH    (1). 

§  229. 

Twofold  View  of  the  Consummation  of  Redemption.     The  Word  Messiah.     The  Roots 
of  the  Messianic  Hope  in  the  Pentateuch. 

The  consummation  of  redemption  is,  according  to  prophetic  intuition,  intro-  j 
duced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  fersonal  coming  of  Jehoxah  in  His  glory,  but  on  the  / 
other  by  the  commg  of  a  King  of  the  race  of  David,  the  Messiah  (comp.  §  216.  3). 
The  former  view  prevails  in  a  great  number  of  passages.  Jehovah  appears,  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  all  creation,  to  set  up  His  kingdom  upon  earth,  Ps.  xlvi.  lOsqq., 
xcviii.  7  sqq.  He  manifests  Himself  to  His  people  as  when  in  the  ancient  days, 
He  brought  them  forth  out  of  Egypt,  as  the  Redeemer,  the  good  Shepherd,  who 
again  takes  into  His  own  hand  the  conduct  of  His  scattered  sheep,  whom  He 
collects  and  brings  back,  Isa.  xxxv.  4  sqq.,  xl.  10  sq.,  lii.  12,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  11.  sqq., 
etc.  It  is  Jehovah  Hivixelf  viho  then  takes  up  His  dwelling  upon  Zion,  and  thence 
rules  over  all  nations,  Zech.  xiv.  16,  fills  the  new  temple  with  His  glory,  Ezek.  xlili. 
2,  7,  nay,  shines  as  a  constant  light  over  the  whole  city  of  God,  and  protects  it,  v. 
5,  as  a  fiery  wall  about  it,  Zech.  ii.  9,  etc.  So  substantial  and  appreciable  will 
this  future,  compared  with  the  former  indwelling  of  God  m  His  church,  be,  that 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  will  no  longer  be  the  vehicle  of  the  Divine  presence, — nay, 
it  shall  not  even  come  to  mind,  because  Jerusalem  will  have  become  the  throne  of 
God,  Jer.  iii.  16  sq.  But  while  prophecy  thus  regards  the  communion  into  which 
God  will  in  the  times  of  redemption  enter  with  His  peojile  as  of  the  most  direct 
possible  kind,  it  on  the  other  hand  comparatively  annuls  this  directness  by  another 
view,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  former.  According  to  this  view,  a  distin- 
guished instrument  of  Jehovah,  aSoii  of  David,  in  whom  Jehovah  rules  and  blesses 
His  people,  is  the  medium  by  whom  the  consummation  of  redemption  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  brought  to  pass.  The  two  views  are  placed  in  juxtaposition 
in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  The  Lord  there  declares  himself  against  the  unfaithful  shepherds 
of  His  people,  who  have  suffered  them  to  perish.  He  will,  it  is  at  first  said  in  ver.  11 
sqq.,ffimse//'undertake  the  care  of  the  sheep.  But  then  the  prophecy  turns  directly 
in  ver.  23  to  the  other  view  :  "I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall 
feed  them,  even  my  servant  David  ;  for  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he  shall  be  their 
shepherd."  Then  in  ver.  24  the  two  views  are  thus  connected  ;  "1  the  Lord  will 
will  be  their  God,  and  my  servant  David  a  prince  among  them"  (2).  Now  this 
son  of  David  in  whom  Old  Testament  prophecy  culminates  is  the  Messiah.  The 
word  n"2?n,  LXX  to.(T-oc  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  first  as  the  designation  of 
every  one  anointed  with  the  holy  anointing  oil,  e.g.  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  high 
priest  (see  §  96)  ;  then,  anointing  being  the  vehicle  of  spiritual  gifts,  symbolic- 
ally, e.g.  Ps.  cv.  15,  where  it  is  used,  as  parallel  with  i<'3J,  of  the  organs  of  revela- 
tion in  general.  But  especially  is  "  The  Lord's  anointed"  the  title  of  the  theo- 
cratic king  (§  163)  ;  and  on  this  account  it  became,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
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passages  Ps.  ii.  2,  Dan.  ix.  25,  the  proper  name  of  that  descendant  of  David  -wlio 
was  to  achieve  complete  redemption,  and  bring  to  its  consummation  the  kingdom 
of  God  (3). 

The  Messianic  hope  had  already  struck  root  in  a  series  of  passages  in  the  Pen- 
lateucli  ;  hence  our  representation  of  the  Messianic  idea  must  start  from  these.  It 
is  true  that  the  Tvpcb-ov  evayyeMov  of  Gen.  iii.  15  (§  19,  with  note  3)  does  not  speak 
of  the  seed  of  the  woman  who  is  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head  as  an  individual. 
The  passage  declares  that  the  contest  with  evil,  to  which  the  human  race  is  now 
exposed,  shall  issue  in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  though  this  shall  not  be  obtained 
without  injury  (4).  In  the  promises  met  with  in  the  histories  of  tlie  patriarchs, 
the  rll  of  Abraham  (xii.  3,  xviii.  18,  xxii.  18),  Isaac  (xxvi.  4),  and  Jacob  (xxviii. 
14),  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  bless  themselves  (comp.  §  23,  with 
note  5),  is  not,  as  many  expositors  insist,  merely  an  individual.  The  expression  re- 
fers to  the  entire  race  of  Abraham  as  the  recipients  of  revelation,  though  these 
promises  have  their  iinal  fulfilment  in  Christ  (5).  On  the  other  hand,  many  mod- 
ern writers  (so  Hengstenberg)  regard  Shiloh  ia  ch.  xlix.  10  as  a  personal  proper 
name,  viz.  as  the  designation  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  who  is  to  proceed  from  Judah, 
— "  Till  Shiloh  come,  and  to  Him  is  the  obedience  of  the  people," — a  view  which, 
though  certainly  opposed  by  the  Pai'alleUsmus  membrorum,  is  still  possible,  and 
in  any  case  preferable  to  that  which  regards  Ti^'i^  as  that  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  which  was  in  the  time  of  the  judges  (§  158)  the  central  point  of  the  the- 
ocracy (even  Delitzsch  rendering  "  till  he  come  to  Shiloh").  The  passage  is,  how- 
ever, probably  to  be  explained  by  taking  Tlv'^  appellatively,  of  the  rest  into  which 
Judah  shall  enter  after  victorious  conflict  :  "  until  he  comes  to  the  place  of  rest, 
and  the  people  obey  him"  (6).  The  passage  is  chiefly  important  as  showing  that 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  devolve  upon  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
The  saying  of  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  17  sqq.  (comp.  §  30,  with  note  4),  which  was 
interpreted  m  a  Messianic  sense  by  Jewish  antiquity  (Onkelos),  points  to  an  illus- 
trious sway  proceeding  from  Israel,  which  is  to  subdue  the  neighboring  states, 
and  to  outlast  the  fall  of  the  nations  far  and  near, — a  sway  which  certainly  can- 
not be  conceived  of  apart  from  a  personal  ruler.  Finally,  with  respect  to  the 
promise,  Deut.  xviii.  15-19  (already  fully  discussed,  §  161,  comp.  §  97),  which  is 
still  interpreted  by  many  in  a  directly  Messianic  sense,  i*'5J  cannot,  according  to 
the  context,  be  confined  to  a  single  individual,  the  passage  referring  rather  to  the 
institution  of  the  prophetic  order.  [See  the  grounds  of  this  decision  well  put  in 
the  Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  passage  (note),  which  makes  it  refer,  taking  the 
M'ord  "  prophet"  in  a  collective  sense,  to  a  prophetical  order  culminating  in  tlie 
Messiah  as  its  chief.  — D.  ]  It  is  not,  however,  without  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Messianic  idea,  for  it  teaches  that  for  the  realization  of  the  aim  of 
the  theocracy  there  is  needed  not  merely  a  ruler  to  conquer  the  hostile  world,  but 
also  a  mediator  through  whom  Jehovah  may  speak,  and  who  may  declare  His 
counsel  in  words.  According  to  this  principle,  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot 
attain  its  consummation  unless  this  ruler  is  also  a  proj^het. 

(1)  See  my  article  "  Messias  "  in  ITerzng's  Ileal -Eucyl-lop.  ix.  p.  408  sqq.  [also 
Riehm,  Die  menfiianische  Weusagumj,  1875  ;  Orelli,  Die  A.  T.  Weimagnng  von  der 
Vollenduny  des  Gottesreich,  1883  ;  Hitzig,  Biblische  Theologle  u.  messianische  Weissu- 
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gimgen  dcs  A.  T.  1880  ;  Delitzsch,  Messianic  Prophecy,  transl.  by  Prof.  Curtiss, 
1880,  and  among  English  autliors,  the  well-known  work  of  J.  Pye  Smith,  Scripture 
Testimony  of  the  Messiah  ;  R.  Payne  Smith,  Prophecy  a  Preparation  for  Christianity 
(Bampton  Lecture),  1869;  Gloag,  Messianic  Prophecy,  1879,  etc. — D.] 

(2)  That  prophecy,  moreover,  views  the  relation  of  this  second  David  to  Jeho- 
vah as  an  internal  one,  will  be  shown  below  (§  231). 

(3)  On  the  use  of  the  word  in  The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  see  the  article  cited,  p.  409,  2d  ed.  p.  041. 

(4)  On  Gen.  iv.  1,  see  §  09.  2,  with  note  5  ;  on  v.  29,  §  20,  with  note  6. 

(5)  Hence  the  passages  quoted  are,  in  their  more  extended  signification,  Mes- 
sianic. 

(6)  [Orelli  accepts  the  view  adopted  by  many,  that  the  word  should  be  reail 
riW  =  Si  "^^X,  which  gives  the  rendering  "  until  he  come  to  whom  it  (the  sceptre) 
belongs  ;"  but  this  is  strained. — D.J  It  is  quite  incorrect  to  refer  D'HJ'.  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel. 

§  230  (1). 

The  Promise,  2  Sam.  vii.,  ns  the  Fonndntion  of  the  Messianic  Idea  in  its  stricter  sense. 

The  Messianic  Psalms. 

The  choice  of  the  house  of  David,  already  spoken  of  in  another  connection  (comp. 
2  Sam.  vii.  1  Chron.  xvii.),  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  its  stricter 
sense.  David  desires  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord,  who  forbids  the  undertaking, 
but  promises,  on  the  other  hand,  that  He  will  build  David  a  house,  by  establish- 
ing his  seed  in  the  kingdom  for  ever.  To  this  seed  of  David  God  will  be  a  father, 
and  this  seed  shall  be  the  Son  of  God.  God  will  punish  the  sins  of  David's  seed 
in  measure,  but  not  with  extirpation  ;  on  the  contrary,  He  will  never  wholly  take 
His  favor  from  him.  The  Seed  of  David  to  whom  this  promise  applies  is  not  the 
whole  of  David's  descendants  :  He  is  indeed  to  be  of  David^s  sons,  as  1  Chron. 
xvii.  11  adds  by  way  of  explanation,  but  He  is  not  limited  to  a  single  individual. 
According  to  the  exposition  which  the  Old  Testament  itself  gives  of  this  promise, 
the  seed  means  the  descendants  of  David  so  far  as  by  Divine  favor  they  are  elected 
to  the  succession  to  the  throne  ;  and  the  passage  does  not  speak  of  the  eternal 
sway  of  one  king,  but  of  the  continual  kingship  of  the  house  of  David,  David 
himself  designating  the  word  as  spoken  concerning  his  house  for  ever,  2  Sam.  vii. 
25.  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  began,  according  to  1  Chron.  xxii.  9  sq.,  1 
Kings  V.  19,  with  Solomon,  but  is  referred  by  the  psalms  which  comment  upon  it, 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  30  sqq.,  and  also  cxxxii.  11  sq.,  to  all  the  descendants  of  David  who 
succeed  to  the  throne.  2  Sam.  vii.,  however,  forms  in  a  twofold  respect  the  start- 
ing-point for  the  more  definite  form  of  the  Messianic  \(\.Q'a,— first,  by  the  fact  that 
that  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  which  Israel  was  chosen,  is  from 
this  time  forward  connected  with  a  King  who,  as  the  Son  of  God,  i.e.  the  repre- 
sentative of  Jehovah,  and,  fitted  by  Him  to  be  the  depositary  of  the  Divine  sov- 
ereignty on  earth,  stands  in  a  relation  of  most  intimate  connection  with  God  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  that  it  is  established  for  all  time  that  this  King  is  to  be  a  Son  of  David. 
(That  "  for  ever"  must  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  is  shown  by  Ps.  Ixxxix.  37  sq.) 
The  seed  of  David  may  be  humbled,  but  not  for  ever,  1  Kings  xi.  39  (2).  The 
crown  of  David  may  be  taken  away,  but  One  will  come  whose  right  it  is,  Ezek. 
xxi.  27  sq.     The  topmost  branch  of  the  cedar,  which  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  ch.  xvii,, 
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represents  the  house  of  David,  may  be  broken  o3.  (3),  but  the  cedar  itself  remains. 
How  glorious  the  view  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  is  rendered  by  the  promise,  2  Sam. 
vii.,  is  first  shown  by  the  last  song  of  David,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  Its  delineation  of  a 
righteous  ruler,  under  whom  a  happy  future  is  to  flourish,  and  its  statement  that 
such  a  government  signifies  the  eternal  covenant  made  by  God  with  the  house  of 
David,  plainly  shows  that  the  joerception  of  the  ideaoi  the  kingship  is  here  already 
advancing  toward  its  individualization  in  an  ideal^  and  thus  arises  image  pro- 
fliecy^  as  Sack  aptly  calls  it.  Qualities  which  apply  not  to  himself  personally,  but 
to  the  tciiigship  which  he  represents,  may  indeed  be  attributed  to  every  king  who 
sits  on  David's  throne  ;  and  this  is  the  principle  by  which  such  passages  as  Ps.  xxi. 
5,  7,  Ixi.  7,  are  to  be  explained.  But  sacred  jwetry,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Sjiirit, 
now  creates  a  kingly  image,  in  wliich  all  that  the  present  manifests  is  far  surpassed, 
and  the  kingship  of  David  and  Solomon  beheld  in  typical  perfection.  This  leads 
us  to  the  Messianic  psalms,  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  ex.,  with  respect  to  which  three  differ- 
ent views  have  at  all  times  existed.  According  to  the  first  (which  is  in  part 
found  in  Calvin),  these  psalms  are  to  be  referred  to  some  actual  Israelite  king  ;  but 
since  they  idealize  his  government,  and  thus  transfer  to  liim  predicates,  such  as  the 
right  to  universal  sovereignty,  Ps.  ii.  2,  and  the  union  of  an  everlasting  priesthood 
with  his  kingship,  Ps.  ex.,  which  cannot  find  in  him  their  full  historical  accom- 
plishment, tliey  typically  point  to  the  future  realizer  of  the  theocratic  kingship. 
According  to  the  second  view  (Hengstenberg,  Umbreit),  the  poet,  filled  with  the 
idea  of  the  theocratic  kingship,  really  rises  in  these  psalms  to  the  view  of  an  in- 
dividual in  whom  tliis  idea  is  perfectly  realized,  and  hence,  according  to  tlie  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  is  speaking  of  the  coming  Messiah.  According  to  the  third  view  (4), 
we  must  in  these  psalms  distinguish  between  their  original  signification,  by  which 
they  refer  to  an  historical  king,  and  the  use  which,  as  jorophetic  and  Messianic 
songs  of  praise,  they  subsequently  acquired  in  Divine  worship.  This  third  view  is 
especially  applicable  to  Ps.  xlv.,  which  was  originally  composed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  an  Israelite  king,  perhaps  Solomon,  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Egyptian  king,  but  which  certainly  acquired,  by  allegorical  interpretation,  a  Mes- 
.  sianic  signification  in  its  liturgical  use  by  the  church  and  in  the  older  Jewish  theol- 
ogy (5),  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it  back.  The  second  view — the  directly  Messianic 
interpretation — is,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  borne  out,  even  apart  from  any  subse- 
quent use  of  these  songs,  in  the  three  remaining  psalms, — in  Ps.  ii.,  which  de- 
scribes the  victorious  Prince  as  receiving,  in  virtue  of  His  Divine  Sonship,  the 
whole  earth  as  His  inheritance  (G)  ;  in  Ps.  Ixxii.,  which  prays  for  the  coming  of 
the  great  Prince  of  Peace,  who  shall  reign  with  righteousness  for  ever,  shall  es- 
pecially defend  the  poor  and  afilicted,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  all  the  nations  and 
kings  of  the  earth  shall  do  homage,  and  in  whom,  ver.  17,  the  words  spoken  of 
Abraham's  seed.  Gen.  xxii.  18,  etc.,  shall  find  their  fulfilment;  and  in  Ps.  ex., 
which  celebrates  the  King  who  subdues  the  hostile  world  as  being  at  the  same 
time  the  possessor  of  an  everlasting  priesthood  (7).  The  so-called  historical  in- 
terpretation would  here  divest  some  passages  of  their  meaning,  and  have  to  be 
supported  by  hyperbole,  etc. 

(1)  [On  the  connection  between  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  and  that  of 
the  theocratic  kingdom,  comp.  Riehm,  Messianic  Prophecy,  p.  120  (Eng.  tr.).  The 
prophecy  of  the  Messianic  king  aj^pears  in  that  work  as  the  unfolding  of  the  idea 
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of  the  theocratic  king,  the  perfect  realization  of  which  the  future  must  bring.  The 
institution  of  the  theocnitic  Ivingdom  is  thus  presented  as  a  real  prophecy,  and  the 
Messianic  predictions  of  the  prophet  as  the  interpretation  of  this  real  prophecy. 
But  in  the  endeavor  to  seize  Messianic  prophecy  in  its  historical  relations,  Riehm 
does  not  appear  to  do  entire  justice  to  what  he  himself  claims  for  the  pi'ophets, 
viz.  the  '■'special  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  revelation."  His  statements  often 
make  the  impression  that  no  use  is  made  in  pro2:)hecy  of  this  special  agency.] 

(2)  The  continued  right  of  the  race  of  David  to  the  throne  is  never  called  in 
question  by  prophecy,  though  it  often  passes  sentence  of  rejection  upon  individual 
kings  of  Judah. 

(3)  Ezek.  xvii.  :  An  eagle  comes  and  breaks  off  the  topmost  branch  of  the 
cedar  and  brings  it  into  a  land  of  traffic,  a  city  of  merchants  ;  i.e.,  according  to  the 
prophet's  own  explanation,  Nebuchadnezzar  comes  and  carries  away  King 
Jehoiachin  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  to  Babylon.  The  eagle,  on  the  other 
hand,  plants  a  twig  of  vine  in  the  land,  signifying  the  appointment  of  Zedekiah  by- 
Nebuchadnezzar.     But  this  plant  is  also  rooted  up. 

(4)  So  H.  Schultz  on  the  double  meaning  of  Scripture,  in  Studien  und  EritiTceriy 
1806,  an^AUtest.  Theol.  p.  828. 

(5)  In  Ps.  xlv.  the  Messianic  view  is  generally  combined  with  the  allegorical 
interpretation.  [Vaihinger  is  an  exception.]  It  is  only  by  doing  some  violence  to 
the  language  that  the  allegorical  meaning  can  be  regarded  as  originally  intended 
by  the  author,  especially  if  the  psalm  is  held  to  be  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  union  of  the  Messiah  with  Israel  (the  vJty  consort),  whom  the  heathen  nations 
(the  virgins,  the  companions  of  the  queen)  follow.  How  entirely,  to  bring  for- 
ward only  one  point,  is  the  thouglit  found  in  ver.  11,  that  Israel,  to  unite  with  the 
Messiah,  must  forget  its  people  and  father's  house,  opposed  to  all  the  teachings  of 
the  Old  Testament !  When  the  Targum  explains  the  passage  by  Josh.  xxiv.  14, — 
when  Hengstenberg  refers  to  Gen.  xii.  1,  and  v.  Gerlach  dilutes  the  thought  to, 
Israel  must  make  no  kind  of  claim  on  the  ground  of  its  previous  relations, — these 
are  the  mere  expedients  of  perplexity,  and  do  justice  neither  to  the  words  nor 
the  context.  The  bride  is  evidently  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  king  ;  and  hence, 
if  the  psalm  is  allegorically  interpreted,  the  explanation  of  H.  A.  Hahn  {Das 
Hohelied  von  Salotno  iibersetzt  und  erkUlrt,  p.  5),  which  makes  it  merely  describe  the 
introduction  of  the  heathen  world  into  the  Jcingdom  of  God,  is  a  more  obvious  one. 

(6)  When  the  attempt  is  made  to  set  aside  this  view  by  the  remark  that  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  author  should  intend  to  sing  the  praise  of  a  king  who  is 
only  expected,  there  is  a  strange  disregard  of  the  fact  that  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.,  e.g.., 
the  future  glories  of  the  city  of  God,  and  in  Ps.  xcvi.-xcviii.,  of  the  future  com- 
ing of  Jehovah  to  establish  His  kingdom,  are  thus  extolled  in  song.  Why  should 
not  the  minstrel  be  equally  able  to  behold  and  treat  as  present  the  future  rule  of 
the  Messiah  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  IMessianic  hopes  of 
Israel  had  found  no  expression  in  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

(7)  In  Ps.  ex.,  the  feature  that  an  everlasting  priesthood  is  awarded  to  this 
King,  ver.  4,  is  of  special  significance.  The  theocratic  kingship  had  indeed 
already  attained  in  David  a  certain  priestly  character  (see  §  165,  with  note  8)  ; 
but  such  a  union  of  the  priesthood  with  the  kingship  as  existed  in  the  person  of 
Melchizedek  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theocratic  institutions,  impossible. 
The  expression  "  after  the  manner  of  Melchizedek"  leads  beyond  these  ;  and  it  is 
because  this  union  of  priesthood  and  kuigship  was  a  thing  so  utteily  imheard  of, 
so  entirely  new,  that  a  Divine  oath  was  needed  to  introduce  its  announcement. 
The  union  here  predicted  of  tlie  priestly  and  kingly  offices  in  the  Messiah  will  be 
more  particularly  considered,  §  2o4. 
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§  231. 

The  Development  of  the  Idea  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Prophets :   the  older  Prophetic 
Writings  ;  the  Prophetic  Doctrine  concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Messiah. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  prophetical  hooTcs^  we  shall  find  in  the  older  writings  none 
of  the  more  special  references  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  description 
of  the  times  of  redemption  in  Amos  ix.  11  (§  227),  the  restoration  of  the  fallen 
kingship  of  David  is  only  spoken  of  in  a  general  manner.  In  Hos.  iii.  5,  comp. 
with  i.  11  there  is  a  more  distinct  mention  of  the  reunion  of  all  Israel,  at  their 
restoration,  under  one  head  of  the  family  of  David.  But  full  and  detailed  pre- 
dictions of  the  Messiah  are  not  met  with  till  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  in  Isaiah  and  Micah,  whose  aim  it  was  to  explain,  m  the  light  of  the 
Divine  counsels,  the  approaching  catastrophes  in  which  Israel  would  be  involved 
by  its  complication  with  the  secular  powers,  and  to  show  that  the  final  aim  of  the 
ways  of  God  was  being  prepared  for  by  the  impending  judgments.  Such  Mes- 
sianic prophecy  is,  however,  by  no  means  introduced  by  them  as  something 
absolutely  new  and  till  now  alien  to  the  prophetic  consciousness  (1).  The  low 
estate  to  which  the  Davidic  kingdom  had  fallen  was  indeed  the  external  occasion 
of  directing  the  prophetic  glance  the  more  vividly  toward  its  perfection,  because 
it  is  at  those  times  wlien  the  Divine  promise  seems,  humanly  speaking,  to  fail, 
that  it  is  the  office  of  prophecy  to  testify  to  its  certain  peiformance  ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  true  that  the  contemplation  of  the  contrast  produced  the  image  of  the 
Messiah.  To  sum  up,  then,  the  essential  features  of  Messianic  prophecy,  let  us 
inquire,  first,  What  does  prophecy  teach  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Mcssiali  ? 
does  it  attribute  to  Him  a  superhuman  dignity?  The  meaning  of  almost  all  the 
passages  on  this  subject  has  been  made  a  matter  of  controversy.  We  begin  with 
Mic.  V.  2  sqq.  According  to  ver.  2,  the  Messiah  is  indeed  to  proceed  from  Beth- 
lehem, the  small  and  insignificant  town  of  David  ;  but  "  His  goings  forth" 
(VjnxV'lD)  are  "  from  of  old,  from  the  days  of  eternity."  If  the  latter  words, 
expressing  as  they  do  a  contrast  with  the  origin  from  Bethlehem,  refer,  as  many 
modern  writers  assert,  merely  to  the  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  the  ancient 
house  of  David,  the  contrast  they  present  is  a  very  faint  one,  in  which,  moreover, 
justice  is  not  done  to  the  evident  reference  of  ^'riK^iD  to  ^V.'  '7  in  the  preceding 
clause  (see  especially  Umbreit  on  the  passage).  The  words  speak  either  of  an 
eternal  and  Divine  origin  of  the  Messiah  (2),  or  state — in  which  case  certainly 
there  is  more  reason  for  the  use  of  the  plural  nx^lD — that  the  entire  sacred  history 
from  its  very  beginnings  {origines)  contains  the  going  forths  of  the  Messiah,  the 
preparatory  elements  of  His  coming  (3).  In  ver.  8,  Micah  says  mysteriously  of 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  "  Therefore  will  He  give  thtni  up"  (Israel  to  judgment) 
"until  the  time  that  she  whicli  travailcth  hath  brought  forth."  To  understand 
(with  Calvin  and  many  modern  writers,  even  Kleinert)  ^l7^',  by  referring  back  to 
iv.  9  sq.,  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  is  forbidden  by  the  absence  of  the  article.  The 
passage  speaks  of  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  the  prophet,  as  Hitzig  correctly 
remarks,  "  expresses  himself  with  becoming  reserve  concerning  obscure  and 
mysterious  subjects."     It  is  noticeable  indeed  that  the  prophets,  however  near 
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at  hand  their  intuition  may  make  the  advent  of  tlie  Messiah,  never  speak  of 
Him  as  the  son  of  any  actually  existing  king  (4).  Isa.  iv.  2  (if  the  Messiah  is 
there  spoken  of,  as  the  Targumists  supposed)  corresponds  with  Mic.  v.  2,  the 
coming  One  being  then  designated  the  np'  no>'  by  His  Divine,  and  the  |*"]*^n  ^~]D 
by  His  earthly  and  national  descent.  This  interpretation  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain.  The  passage  Mic.  v.  3,  on  the  other  hand,  is  parallel  with  the 
prophecy  Isa^  vii.  14  of  the  birth  of  Immanuel  from  the  nny;?,  a  passage  whose 
reference  to  the  Messiah  is  demanded  by  its  connection  with  ix.  5  (5),  though 
the  interpretation  at  present  prevailing  regards  it  as  only  typically  Messianic  (see 
even  Bengel's  Gnomon),  npb^',  indeed,  is  not  =  nSin^,  as  if  the  birth  of  Messiah 
from  the  virgo  iUihata  were  here  taught.  Besides,  the  essential  feature  of  the 
given  sign  is  not  the  fact  that  a  ^07;?  conceives,  but  that  the  Messiah  is  Immanuel, 
that  the  unchangeable  communion  of  God  with  His  people  is  actually  made  ap- 
parent in  the  midst  of  impending  judgments.  The  mysterious  nature,  however, 
of  the  expression  can  neither  here  nor  in  Micah  be  mistaken  (G).  The  exaltetl 
nature  of  the  Messiah  is  more  definitely  brought  forward  in  ix.  6  sq.  :  "  Unto  us 
a  child  IS  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given  ;  and  the  government  is  upon  His 
shoulders  ;  and  His  name  is  called  the  Wonderful-Counsellor  (comp.  xxviii.  29  and 
Judg.  xiii.  18,  marg.  A.  V.),  the  mighty  God"  (for  so  must  it  be  understood, 
comp.  X.  21),  "the  everlasting  Father  [so  Orelli  and  Bold],  the  Prince  of  Peace  ; 
for  the  increase  of  the  government  and  for  peace  without  end^  on  David's  throne 
and  m  his  kingdom,  to  establish  and  support  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  from 
henceforth  and- for  ever,"  Iha  Messiah  is  evidently  regarded  as  a  Divine  Being, 
though  here  also  the  expressions  are  mysteriously  indefinite.  In  the  Messianic 
passage  xi.  1  sqq.,  the  Divine  element  in  the  Messiah  appears  only  as  the  fulness 
of  the  Spirit  of  tli'e  Lord  resting  upon  Him,  and  endowing  Him  for  His  righteous 
and  happy  rule.  How  close,  side  by  side,  to  use  Stier's  expression,  the  two  lines 
of  promise— the  appearance  of  God  and  the  apjjearance  of  the  IMessiah — run,  and 
seem  almost  to  touch  without  uniting,  is  shown  also  by  the  Messianic  predictions 
of  the  subsequent  prophets.  And  first,  we  must  notice  Jer.  xxiii.  in  connection 
with  xxxiii.  14-26  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  In  the  first  passage,  the  prophet,  who  in 
ch.  xxii.  had  declared  the  race  of  the  two  kings  Jehoiachin  and  Jehoiakim  to  be 
excluded  from  the  throne  of  David,  proclaims  that  the  Lord  will,  at  the  time 
when  He  gathers  His  flock  from  all  countries  whither  He  has  driven  them,  raise 
up  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch  (HO^).  The  same  expression  reappears  xxxiii. 
15  ;  nay,  "Branch"  becomes  even  a  proper  name  of  the  Messiah,  Zechi^iii.  8,  vi. 
12.  (From  these  passages,  it  is  very  evident  that  when  in  Jer.  xxx.  9,  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  23  sq.,  xxxviii.  24,  it  is  said  with  reference  to  the  future  ruler,  that  David 
IS  to  be  raised  up,  we  ate  not,  like  Ammon  (7)  and  others,  to  imagine  a  resur- 
rection of  the  former  king  David.)  When,  now,  it  is  said,  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  of  the 
Messiah,  that  the  name  wherewith  He  shall  be  called  is  "  the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness" O^pIV  niH'),  the  older  theology  was  certainly  mistaken  in  regarding  this  as 
a  proof  text  of  the  first  order  for  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah  ;  for  it  is  not  said 
that  the  Messiah  is  Jehovah  our  righteousness,  but  that  He  is  called  Jehovah  our 
righteousness,  because  in  Him  and  through  Him  Jehovah  is  perceived  to  consti- 
tute His  people's  righteousness.  In  the  parallel  passage,  xxxiii.  IG,  moreover,  it 
is  said  that  in  those  days  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  Jehovah  our  righteousness,  and 
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in  Ex.  xvii.  15  an  altar  is  called  "Jehovah  my  banner."  When,  however,  the 
Messiah  is  designated,  Jer.  xxx.  21,  as  the  Governor  that  shall  proceed  from  the 
midst  of  the  people,  whom  God  will  cause  to  draw  near  to  Him  that  He  may 
approach  unto  Him, — "  for  who  is  this  that  engages  His  heart  to  approach  unto 
me  ?" — a  specific  relation  of  the  Messiah  to  Jehovah  such  as  no  human  being  could 
claim  for  himself  is  here  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah.  With  this  corresponds  the 
"'•'TPJ^.  '^?.:?,  "the  man  that  is  my  fellow,"  of  Zech.  xiii.  7,  according  to  the  Mes- 
sianic and  only  tenable  interpretation  of  this  passage.  Special  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  xii.  8.  It  is  there  declared  how  the  Lord  will,  in  the  last  conflict  that  shall 
rage  against  the  Holy  City,  defend  and  strengthen  the  citizens,  so  that  in  that  ■ 
day  "  he  that  stumbles  among  them  shall  be  as  David,  and  the  house  of  David  as 
God,  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  before  them."  Here,  it  has  been  said,  the  house 
of  David  is  comiirised  in  its  head,  the  Messiah,  who  is  here  designated  as  the 
angel  in  whom  Jehovah,  in  the  days  of  old,  marched  at  the  head  of  His  people. 
But  does  such  a  view  of  "  the  house  of  David  "  agree  with  the  connection  with 
ver.  7,  and  especially  with  ver.  10  sqq.?  If  lamentation  for  the  pierced  Messiah 
(of  which  we  shall  speak  §  234)  is  really  the  subject  of  ver.  10,  must  not  tlie  house 
of  David  in  ver.  8  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Tn-n'3  nPil^p  of  ver.  12, 
i.e.  exclusive  of  the  Messiah  ?  (8).  But  then  we  ask.  If  the  house  of  David  is  in 
those  days  endowed  with  such  victorious  power  as  to  be  compared  even  to  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  what  will  the  second  David  Himself  be  ?  The  second  passage 
on  this  topic,  Mai.  iii.  1,  is  also  a  subject  of  controversy  :  "  Behold,  I  will  send 
my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me,  and  the  Lord  wlioni  ye 
seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  and  the  angel  (messenger)  of  the  cove- 
nant whom  ye  desire,  behold,  He  shall  come  ;"  ver.  2  :  "  But  who  may  abide  the 
day  of  His  coming,  and  who  shall  stand  when  He  appearetlr?"  It  is  evident 
from  iv.  5  sq.  (9)  who  i\iG  x>receding  messenger  is  ;  a  projihet  zealous  for  the  law 
IS,  in  the  power  of  Elijah,  to  call  the  people  to  repentance,  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  appearing  may  not  be  for  their  destruction.  But  the  Lord  who  sends  this 
harbinger  before  Him,  and  then  Himself  comes  to  His  temple,  is  Jehovah  (10), 
the  God  of  judgment, — longed  for,  according  to  ii.  17,  by  the  people,  as  appears 
also  by  comparing  iii.  5.  But  who  then  is  the  IT'^SD  ^^7^,  "  the  angel  of  tlie  cov- 
enant," whose  coming  coincides  with  the  coming  of  Jehovah?  Certainly  not 
the  forerunner  spoken  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  We  naturally  think  of 
that  angel  of  the  Divine  presence  by  whom  Jehovah  once  led  His  people  in  the 
wilderness,  and  who  was  now  again  to  be  the  medium  of  His  covenant  relation 
to  Israel  (11)  ;  but  in  this  case  this  passage  says  nothing  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  although  it  is  in  fact  quite  correct  to  say  with  Hengstenberg,  "that  this 
announcement  received  its  final  fulfilment  in  the  appearance  of  Christ,  in  whom 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  /oyoc,  became  flesh."  We  may,  however,  with  Hof- 
mann  {Schriftbeiceis,  i.  p.  183),  refer  the  ri''')3n  ']^hD  as  well  as  the  first  '^^('Q  to  a 
human  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  the  covenant,  the  counterpart  of 
Moses,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  and  more  perfect  relation  and  communion  between 
God  and  His  people,  and  therefore  to  the  Messiah  Himself.  Then  the  passage 
certainly  makes  the  coming  of  Jehovah  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  the  same, 
though  without  stating  anything  concerning  the  internal  relation  of  the  two  to 
each  other.     Finally,  wc  turn  to  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.     In  the  chief 
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passage,  vii.  !?>  sq.  (12),  the  interpretation  of  which  is  also  controverted,  Daniel  sees 
in  a  vision  one  like  a  son  of  man,  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  brought  before 
the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  endowed  by  Him  with  eternal  dominion  over  all  nations. 
The  view  (Hofmann  and  Kohler)  (13),  that  the  human  form  here  spoken  of  sig- 
nifies not  an  individual,  the  Messiah,  but  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  possessors 
of  which  are  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  vers.  18,  22,  27  (§  227,  note  1),— that 
this  kingdom  is,  in  contrast  to  those  secular  kingdoms  denoted  by  symbolical 
forms  of  animals  coming  from  beneath,  a  heavenly  and  a  genuinely  human  one, — 
cannot  be  decidedly  refuted.  As  far,  however,  as  traditional  exegesis  can  be  fol- 
lowed back  (14),  the  son  of  man  has  been  regarded  as  the  Messiah,  who  hence 
appears,  as  Paul  says,  as  the  Lord  from  heaven  (15).  Besides,  the  secular  powers 
also  appear  incorporated  in  individual  rulers  (as  the  Chaldean  in  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ii.  38).  It  has  been  already  remarked  (§  199)  (16),  that  if  the  Messianic  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage  is  adopted,  the  combination  of  the  son  of  man  with  the 
mysterious  bemg  in  viii.  15-17,  x.  5  sqq.,  xii.  G  sqq.,  is  an  obvious  step  (17). 

(1)  The  view  which  makes  the  Messianic  hope  in  general  originate  in  the  8th 
century  B.C.  cannot  be  sustained. 

(2)  So  Caspar!  [and  Bohl].  Micah,  however,  makes  no  further  disclosure  in  this 
respect. 

(3)  So  Hofmann  (Schriftietceis,  ii.  p.  9  sq.)  :  "  The  ruler  has  been  going  forth 
from  inconceivable  distant  ages,  and  His  advent  is  approaching  ;  and  this  advent 
IS  at  length  to  proceed  from  Bethlehem.  For  since  He  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
history  of  mankind,  of  Israel,  and  of  the  house  of  David  tends,  all  the  progress  of 
any  of  these  are  but  germs  of  His  advent,  goings  forth  of  the  second  son  of  Jesse, 
of  the  second  David."     [Orelli  adopts  this  interpretation,  p.  345  sqq.] 

(4)  According  to  Mic.  v.  4,  the  Messiah  shall  then  "  stand  and  feed  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  His  God  ;"  hence 
He  is  to  be  endowed  with  Divine  power,  that  He  may  conduct  His  government 
with  Divine  authority,  and  be  the  revealer  of  Jehovah.  The  expression  recalls 
the  former  angel  of  the  covenant,  Ex.  xxiii.  21. 

(5)  Ewald  especially  [also  Orelli  and  Bohl]  has  again  defended  the  Messianic  in- 
terpretation of  Isa.  vii.  14. 

(6)  I  cannot  here  enter  into  all  the  other  difficulties. 

(7)  See  Ammon,  Die  Fortbildung  des  Christentlmms  zur  Weltreligion,  i.  p.  178  ; 
also  Hitzig.  Compare  the  expectation  of  King  Sebastian  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
of  Barbarossa  by  the  Germans. 

(8)  So  Schmieder,  whose  further  exposition  of  the  passage  may  be  omitted.    ' 

(9)  Mai.  iv.  5  :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  unto  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord." 

(10)  Not  tlie  Messiah  ;  as  Jahn,  Appendix  herm.  p.  58,  holds. 

(11)  So  e.g.  Havernick,  Theol.  des  A.T.  2d  ed.  p.  212  [and  Orelli,  p.  509.] 

(12)  Dan.  vii.  13  sq.  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  prophetic  vision,  in  which  the 
four  universal  empires  are  represented  under  the  image  of  four  beasts  (§  221). 
After  the  dominion  is  taken  from  these  beasts,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  set  up. 
"  I  saw  in  the  night  vision,  and  behold  one  like  a  son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brouglit  him  near  before 
Him.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  shoukl  serve  him.  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be 
destroyed." 

(13)  [Similarly  Hitzig,  iJ/css.  Weiss,  p.  120,  "  the  personified  people  of  the  saints 
of  the  Most  Higli."  Against  this  view,  Anger,  p.  81  ;  Orelli,  p.  519  sq.,  and  espe- 
cially Riehm,  p.  123  sqq.] 
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(14)  The  oldest  witnesses  of  this  are  the  vide  avdpun-ov  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

(15)  At  the  same  time  he  appears  as  man.  As  C.  B.  Michaelis  justly  remarks, 
there  is  no  more  a  Docetic  element  in  ^^^  "^5^  than  in  bfioio^  vici  avdpunov,  Rev.  i. 
13  :  3  ?ion  excludU  rei  veritntem,  sed  foi-mam  ejus,  quod  visum  est,  describit.  (Heng- 
stenberg  thinks  otherwise,  and  considers  the  expression  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  the  Messiah  another  aspect  in  which  He  is  far  more  than  human.) 

(16)  According  to  the  usual  view,  the  Messiah  does  not  again  appear  among 
the  celestial  beings  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  [Riehm  is  decidedly  op2)osed  to  the 
above  combination.] 

(17)  The  identification  of  this  Kvptog  t^  ovpavov  in  human  form,  who  even  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  secular  empires  advances  the  counsel  of  God  in  the  heathen 
world,  and  at  last  receives  universal  dominion,  with  the  son  of  David  of  the  other 
prophets,  is  not  indeed  completed  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Such  a  circumstance 
is,  however,  characteristic  of  prophecy  ;  see  §  216.  3.  For  while  we  find  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  postulates  of  all  the  essential  definitions  of  New  Testament 
Christology,  the  revelation  which  organically  combines  and  completes  them  is  not 
given  till  the  facts  of  revelation  are  consummated. 

§  232. 
Continuation:   The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Messiah. 

With  respect,  secondly,  to  the  office  and  work  of  the  Messiah,  these  are,  as  the 
name  itself  implies,  first  those  of  a  kvig.  His  coming  presupposes  the  rejection  of 
the  nation,  and  the  deepest  humiliation  of  the  house  of  David  ;  hence  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom  rises  from  an  ahject  to  a  glorious  state.  This  thought  is  ex- 
pressed in  Mic.  V.  2,  but  especially  in  Isa.  xi.  1.  The  Messiah  comes  forth  as  a 
rod  or  sprout  out  of  the  V^  (the  trunk  of  a  hewn-down  tree,  as  in  Job  xiv.  8)  of 
Jesse.  The  royal  race  is  named  after  Jesse,  because  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
the  second  David,  corresponds  with  the  elevation  of  the  first  David  from  his  low 
estate,  on  which  account  also  the  Messiah,  like  the  first  David,  proceeds  from  the 
insignificant  town  of  Bethlehem.  The  passage  Ezek.  xvii.  22  sqq.,  already  cited 
§  230,  also  treats  of  this  subject.  From  the  lofty  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  here 
represents  the  royal  house  of  David,  the  Lord  takes  a  tender  twig  and  plants  it  on 
Mount  Zion  ;  this  twig  grows  into  a  goodly  cedar,  under  whose  shadow  all  the  birds 
of  the  air  (the  different  nations  of  the  earth)  assemble,  and  which  is  exalted  above 
all  the  trees  of  the  field  (the  earthly  powers).  This  must  certainly  not  be  referred 
to  Zerubbabel,  but  to  the  Messianic  kmgship,  which  was  to  be  raised  from  small  and 
insignificant  beginnings  to  glory.  With  this  corresponds  the  description  Zech.  ix. 
9  sq.  It  is  not  with  the  pomp  of  an  earthly  conqueror,  but  with  lowly  array  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  that  the  Messiah  makes  His  entry  into  Jerusalem.  His  king- 
dom has  no  need  of  warlike  weapons,  which  are,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  swept  away 
(comp.  Isa.  ix.  5).  Beginning  at  Jerusalem,  He  founds  a  peaceful  kingdom,  which 
is  to  reach  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (1).  When, 
then,  the  Messianic  government  is  here,  as  also  in  Mic.  v.  6  sqq.,  and  afterward 
in  Zech.  ix.  11  sqq.,  again  represented  as  awarlike  one,  the  remarks  already  made 
(§  216.  3)  on  such  unconnected  juxtaposition  of  dissimilar  features  must  be  applied. 

The  question,  however,  which  even  in  the  ancient  church  was  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  of  dispute,  especially  in  meeting  the  objections  of  the  Jews, 
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viz.  Does  the  Old  Testament  also  speak  of  a  SMjfeWw^  Christ  ?  (XptcTo^  nadr/Toc),  i.e. 
one  who  atones  by  death  and  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  now  claims  a 
more  particular  discussion.  The  Messianic  passages  hitherto  quoted  do  not  in- 
volve this.  The  incipient  abasement  of  the  Messiah,  considered  in  and  hy  itself 
stands  in  no  relation  to  the  abolition  of  sin.  According  to  Isa.  xi.  4,  9  the 
Messiah  effects  the  latter,  first,  by  judging  righteously,  by  smiting  the  land  with 
the  rod  of  His  mouth,  and  slaying  the  wicked  with  the  breath  of  His  lips  ;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  under  Him  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  so  that  none  shall  huit  or  destroy  upon  His  holy  mountain.  But,  together 
with  these  statements,  there  is  another  prophetic  view  which  points  to  a  servant 
of  Ood  who  suffers  in  the  plac£  of  the  people,  to  an  act  of  atonement  on  which  the 
dawning  of  the  day  of  redemption  depends,  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Messiah.  To 
make  evident,  however,  the  connection  between  this  branch  of  prophecy  and  the 
whole  doctrinal  system  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  some- 
what more  into  detail. 

(1)  See  further  on  the  progress  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  §228.     On  the  entire 
passage  Zcch.  ix.  9  sqq.  comp.  Orelli,  p.  275  sqq. 

§  233. 

Continuation. 

The  answer  given  by  the  Old  Testament  to  the  question.  Of  what  importance  are 
the  sufferings  of  the  righteous  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  inasmuch  as  the  sufferings  of  a  righteous  man  give  occasion  to  the 
manifestation  of  God's  faithfulness  and  power  in  his  deliverance,  they  serve  not 
only  as  a  pattern  and  pledge  of  the  grace  of  God  to  strengthen  and  comfort  other 
just  men,  but  also  to  procure  an  acknowledgment  of  His  saving  power  from  those 
who  as  yet  have  not  known  Him.  This  thought  is  most  completely  carried  out  in 
the  22d  Psalm.  A  guiltless  sufferer,  exposed  to  ruthless  enemies  and  undergoing 
agonizing  torture,  prays  for  deliverance  from  his  misery.  While  he  is  wrestling 
in  prayer,  faith  triumphs  ;  nay,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  psalm,  prayer  is  exchanged 
for  the  glad  announcement  that  it  has  been  heard.  Then  follows  a  description 
how,  in  consequence  of  this  Divine  act  of  deliverance,  all  who  are  afflicted  and 
exposed  to  death  find  refreshment  at  the  sacrificial  feast  made  by  the  rescued 
sufferer  ;  nay,  the  ends  of  the  earth,  all  the  heathen  nations,  turn  to  the  Lord. 
This  description  at  the  end  of  the  psalm  recalls  especially  the  predicted  feast  of 
the  Messianic  days,  Isa.  xxv.  6  sqq.,  which  God  is  preparing  upon  Mount  Zion  for 
all  nations,  and  at  which  the  mourning  veil  shall  be  taken  from  all  nations,  and 
death  forever  destroyed  (§  226)  (1).  Whether  the  psalm  was  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  David  (although  a  corresponding  event  in  his  life  cannot  be  pointed 
out,  since  even  1  Sam.  xxiii.  25  sqq.,  does  not  entirely  answer),  a  .Jeremiah,  or  some 
other  servant  of  God  (2),  the  description  given  of  the  causal  connection  between 
the  sufferings  of  a  righteous  person  and  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
far  surpasses  anything  that  could  be  predicated  of  any  Old  Testament  character. 
Neither  can  Israel  as  a  nation  (Kimchi),  well  as  many  of  the  expressions  apply,  be 
the  subject  of  the  psalm  ;    for  the  speaker  very  decidedly  distinguishes  himself 
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from  the  people,  ver.  22  sq.  The  fact  is  (comp.  Hengstenberg's  later  explanation 
of  the  j^sahii),  that  we  have  here  portrayed  an  ideal  individual,  in  whom  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  servant  of  God  and  their  happy  results  are  complete.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  proved  that  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  is  in  the  Psalmist's  intention 
the  subject  of  the  psalm,  though  the  tiiought  that  the  path  from  suffering  to  glory 
which  David  had  to  tread  would  be  repeated  in  the  case  also  of  his  great  descend- 
ant, could  not  be  very  distant. 

A  far  more  profound  view  is,  however,  taken  of  the  sufferings  of  a  just  man, 
when  the  light  in  which  they  are  regarded  is  that  of  suh^titntionary  atonement. 
That  the  intercession  of  the  righteous  for  a  sinful  nation  is  effectual,  is  a  thought 
running  through  the  entire  Old  Testament  from  Gen.  xviii.  23sqq.  and  Ex.  xxxii. 
32  sqq.  (comp.  Ps.  cvi.  23,  and  subsequently  Amos  vii.  1  sqq.)  onward.  This  sub- 
ject has  already  been  repeatedly  brought  forward  (see  §  29,  with  note  3,  §  127). 
It  is  indeed  also  stated  that  guilt  may  reach  a  height  at  which  God  will  no  longer 
accept  the  intercession  of  His  servants,  Jer.  xv.  1  sq.  (3).  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
prophet's  duty  of  standing  in  the  breach,  as  it  is  expressed  Ezek.  xiii.  5  and  else- 
where. Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  intercede  no  more  for  the  people,  now  ripe  for 
judgment.  And  indeed  even  the  righteousness  of  the  servants  of  God  is  insufti- 
cient  in  His  sight  to  constitute  them  valid  intercessors  for  the  sinful  people.  Their 
appointed  mediators  (D'^' ?9)  are  themselves  sinful,  and  therefore  incapable  of  avert- 
ing the  decree  of  judgment  from  the  nation  ;  see  as  chief  passage,  Isa.  xliii.  27. 
They  must  be  contented  if  they  deliver  themselves  by  their  righteousness,  Ezek. 
xiv.  14  sqq.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  prophecy  of  redemption  is  not  complete 
till  it  beholds  an  individual  who  is  capable  of  effectually  advocating  the  cause  of 
the  people  before  God  ;  and  this  is  the  servant  of  Jehova\  Isa.  liii.  That  the 
prophetic  intuition  of  the  n'jn^  13;?.  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  xl.-lxvi.,  commences 
•with  the  nation,  but  culminates  in  an  individual,  has  been  already  remarked  in 
§  227.  So  early  as  ch,  xlii.  and  xlix.  the  view  is  gradually  transferred  from  the 
nation  to  an  individual  distinct  from  the  nation,  who  (xlii.  C)  negotiates  a  cove- 
nant for  the  people,  and  then  becomes  the  light  of  the  Gentiles, — who,  as  medi- 
ator of  the  covenant,  resettles  the  people  like  a  second  Joshua  in  the  possession  of 
the  land,  xlix.  8  (4).  Even  if  in  these  passages  the  servant,  so  far  as  he  is  distin- 
guished from  the  people,  is  made  to  refer  to  that  germ  which  represents  the  genu- 
ine Israel,  the  aggregate  of  the  servants  of  God,  including  the  true  prophets  (5), 
yet  ch.  liii.,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  refer  to  an  individual.  (Hence  Ewald,  e.g., 
regards  this  portion  as  interpolated  from  an  older  book,  in  which  a  single  martyr 
was  spoken  of  (6).)  For  it  is  not  the  heathen  who  speak,  as  the  utterly  erroneous 
view  now  so  widely  disseminated  asserts,  but  the  prophet,  now  in  the  name  of  the 
prophets  in  general,  ver.  1  :  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report  ?"  and  now  in  that 
of  the  jieople,  ver.  6  :  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned  every 
one  to  his  own  way  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  The 
sense  of  guilt  is  so  vivid,  even  in  the  case  of  the  prophets  who  know  themselves  to 
be  the  servants  of  God,  that  they  include  themselves  in  the  sinful  mass  of  the 
people  for  whom  an  atonement  is  needed  :  "  We  are  all  as  the  unclean"  (comp. 
lix.  12).  Hence  a  valid  intercession  for  the  people  cannot  proceed  from  them, 
lix.  16  ;  nor  can  even  the  aggregate  of  God's  servants  effect  an  atonement.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  upon  the  foundation  of  its  intuition  of  those  witnesses  who  have 
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suffered  in  the  cause  of  truth,  that  prophecy  rises  to  the  intuition  of  one  in  whom 
the  image  of  the  faithful  servant  is  complete, — of  one  who,  not  for  his  own  sins, 
but  as  the  substitute  of  the  people  and  for  their  sins,  lays  down  his  life  as  an  D^'X 
(liii.  10,  comp.  §  lf>7),  a  joayment  in  full  for  debt,  but  is,  notwithstanding  the 
prophetic  message  C^O^'^^,  ver.  1)  which  points  to  him,  despised  and  regarded  by 
his  people,  for  whom  he  appears,  as  stricken  of  God  for  his  own  transgressions 
(7)  ;  nay,  who  is,  moreover,  treated  even  in  death  like  the  violent  wicked  and  the 
deceitful  rich  (^^'^l\  in  ver.  9,  1&,  being  elucidated  by  the  contrast  in  2h),  and  like 
those  whom  a  curse  follows  even  to  the  grave.  God  leads  him  from  the  grave  to 
glory,  so  that  he  is  now  the  author  of  righteousness  to  many,  and  divides  the  spoil 
with  the  strong.  The  supposed  traces  of  a  collective  meaning  in  107,  ver.  8,  and 
rri03,  ver.  9,  disappear  when  they  are  correctly  interpreted  (8).  Thus  it  was  during 
the  period  when  Israel  was  without  a  place  of  sacrifice  in  which  to  seek  for  an 
atonement  by  the  blood  of  beasts,  that  it  was  disclosed  to  the  prophetic  spirit  that 
the  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of  one  perfectly  righteous  would  be  an  atoning  sacrifice 
for  the  redemption  of  the  jjeople. 

(1)  This  sacrificial  feast,  Ps.  xxii.  27,  at  which  those  exposed  to  death  eat  of 
such  things  that  their  hearts  live  for  ever,  reaches  far  beyond  what  an  Israelite  at 
his  thank-oflfering  was  accustomed,  according  to  Deut.  xvi.  11,  to  prepare  for  the 
poor  and  needy. 

(2)  [That  Ps.  xxii.  takes  for  its  point  of  departure  the  sufferings  of  a  man  of 
God,  is  held  also  by  the  more  recent  commentators  who  do  not  deny  its  prophetic 
import,  as  Orelli,  p.  196  sqq.,  and  Bohl,  p.  152  sq.] 

(8)  Jer.  XV.  1  :  "  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind 
could  not  be  toward  this  people  :  cast  them  out  of  my  sight,  and  let  them  go 
forth." 

(4)  In  Isa.  xlii.  1,  the  servant  upon  whom  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rests,  that  he 
may  bring  forth  the  claims  of  the  Lord  before  the  Gentiles,  forms,  in  the  first 
place,  a  contrast  to  heathendom  and  its  tcindy  ways,  xii.  29.  As  the  discourse 
proceeds,  liowever,  he  is,  ver.  7,  placed  beside  Cyrus,  which  speaks  for  the  con- 
centration of  the  "1?>'.  in  an  individual.  Comp.  Delitzsch  in  Drechsler's  Commen- 
tary on  Isa.  vol.  iii.  p.  336  sq.  :  "  Tlie  idea  of  Hiri'  H^^.  is,  to  represent  it  in  brief 
and  to  the  senses,  a  pyramid  ;  its  lowest  base  is  collective  Israel,  its  middle  part 
Israel  not  Kara  adpKa  but  Kara  Tzvevfia,  its  apex  the  person  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is 
one  and  the  same  idea  which,  when  concentrated,  becomes  personal,  and  when  ex- 
tended is  again  national."  What  has  been  said  above  may  show  how  far  I  now 
think  it  necessary  to  modify  what  I  formerly  said  in  my  article  on  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah,  Isa.  xl.  sqq.     {TuUnger  Zeitschrift,  1840,  No.  2,  p.  134  sqq.). 

(5)  That  the  true  prophets  are  included  among  these  servants  of  God,  is  self- 
evident  ;  nay,  Isa.  xlviii.  16,  1.  4  sqq.,  may  be  so  far  referred  to  the  prophet  him- 
self,that  it  might  be  from  his  own  experience  of  sorrow  that  he  here  depicted  the 
servant  of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  utterly  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  prophetic 
order  is  directly  intended  by  this  image.  For  how  could  it  be  the  office  of  the 
prophetic  order  to  distribute  to  the  restored  people  their  desolated  inheritance, 
etc.,  not  to  mention  that  the  prophets  formed  no  corporate  body,  nay,  that  in 
Ivi.  10  the  mass  of  the  D'S^  are  designated  as  blind  and  ignorant,  and  as  dumb 
dogs  ? 

(6)  [The  passage  is  referred  to  a  future  individual  by  Bohl  and  Orelli ;  even  H. 
Schultz  (p.  753)  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  impression  that  tiie  assumption  of  a 
mere  collective  does  not  do  justice  to  the  passage,  although  his  view  is  so  far 
vacillating  that  he  again  conceives  the  "  ideal  image  of  the  end  of  pious  Israel  re- 
garded as  a  person,"  to  be  what  the  prophet  indicates.     His  view  therefore  is 
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scarcely  different  from  that  of  Riehin  {Messianic  Prophecy,  p.  189),  that  in  the 
ideal  person  of  the  Servant  of  God  the  Church  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
represented.  Hitzig's  view,  that  the  passage  refers  to  the  people  of  Israel  as 
being,  in  coatrast  with  the  heathen,  relatively  righteous,  and  appointed  to  atone  for 
the  much  greater  sins  of  the  latter,  must  be  pronounced  impossible.  Anger  and 
Duhm  would  still  refer  it  to  the  better  part  of  the  nation,  or  ideal  Israel,  and  make 
the  sufferings  refer  to  the  Babylonian  captivity.] 

(7)  Isa.  liii.  4  sq.  :  "  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows, 
yet  did  we  esteem  him  stricken  of  God  and  afflicted.  But  lie  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him,  and  witl\  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 

(8)  [That  107  occurs  in  the  singular  for  17  is  unquestionable  (comp.  xliv.  15). 
But  I  think  that  "''3^!  J^"^5P  in  Isa.  liii.  8  must  be  connected  with  what  precedes, 
thus  :  "  that  he  is  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  for  the  transgression  of  my 
people,"  and  the  next  words  107  ^U^  must  then  be  explained  "a  blow  (=  one 
stricken)  for  them,"  or  since  the  |P  in  J-'K'^p  also  extends  to  J'J^  "  on  account  of 
the  blow  for  them"  (=  on  account  of  the  punishment  due  to  them). — For  the 
plural  "^^^^^  V.  9,  comp.  Ezek.  xxviii.  8,  where  the  King  of  Tyre  is  addressed  : 
"thou  diest  the  death  of  him  that  is  slain."  The  same  plural  occurs  in  Ezek. 
xxviii.  10.  It  is  the  plural  of  the  generic  idea,  D'rilD  meaning  "kinds  of  death." 
Others  (even  Orelli)  read  THIO^  in  v.  9  as  having  the  meaning  of  r\iD3  (heights) 
thus  :  "  they  appointed  for  him  with  the  rich  one  his  grave-mound,"  but  Ezek. 
xliii.  7  can  be  appealed  to  in  supijort  of  this  only  by  an  incorrect  explanation]. 
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What  has  been  said,  however,  still  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  the 
prophet  icas  himself  conscious  that  this  servant  of  God,  who  atones  by  his  sufferings 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  is  indeed  the  Messiah,  i.e.  the  great  Son  of  David.  A  de- 
cided answer  to  this  question  cannot  be  given  either  in  the  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive (1).  In  the  Book  Isaiah,  xl.  sqq.,  there  is  but  one  passage  (lv\:_3^  sqq.)  in 
which  the  promise  to  David  is  returned  to.  The  statement  there  made,  that 
David  is  appointed  to  be  a  witness  and  a  commander  of  the  people,  may  be  com- 
bined with  liii.  12,  according  to  which  the  servant,  after  having  completed  his 
work  of  atonement,  divides  the  spoil  with  the  strong  (2).  But  the  connection  of 
the  two  views  is  certainly  not  fully  effected.  On  the  other  side,  however,  it  is 
not  true  that  the  prophet  divides  (as  Ewald  says)  the  secular  and  spiritual  sides  of 
the  notion  of  the  Messiah  between  Cyrus  and  the  servant  of  the  Lord.  For  though 
Cyrus  appears  indeed  as  a  Divine  instrument  for  tlie  deliverance  of  Israel,  and 
gives  glory,  as  a  heathen,  to  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  is  not  brought  forward  as 
one  who  is  to  carry  on  unto  perfection  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  In  Z£ch- 
ariah,  on  the  contrary,  the  Messiah  distinctly  appears  as  the  future  Redeemer  of 
the  people,  and  indeed  as  their  atoning  High  Priest.  This  is  the  case  first  in  ch. 
iii  (comp.  §  200),  where  the  people  are  comforted  by  the  statement  that  God 
will  graciously  accept  the  priesthood  over  which  he  presides,  while  in  ver.  8  sq. 
it  is  further  declared  that  the  true  time  of  grace  is  still  future  ;  he  through 
whom  the  complete  absolution  of  the  people  (and  that  on  one  day)  is  to  be  ef- 
fected must  first  appear.     This  future  atoner  to  whom  the  present  priesthood  typ- 
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ically  refers,  is  the  Branch,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Messiah  (comp.  §  231).  Hence 
allusion  is  now  made,  vi.  9-15,  by  the  symbolical  action  of  crowning  the  high 
priest  Joshua  with  the  double  crown,  to  the  union  of  the  priestly  and  royal  digni- 
ties in  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  For  in  this  so  often  incorrectly  understood  pas- 
sage the  Branch  can  alone  be  the  subject  of  H'^HI,  ver.  13,  and  two  persons  are 
not  there  spoken  of  (3). 

The  Messiah  here  appears  as  an  atoning  Priest  ;  but  another  special  feature  is 
added,  xii..  10-13.     The  prophet  declares  that  the  future  restoration  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  covenant  people  with  the  Lord  will  be  effected  on  His  part  by  the 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  and  on  that  of  the  people  by 
contrition  and  repentance  :  "I  will  pour  ujion  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication  ;  and  tliey  shall 
look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for 
his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his 
first-born.     In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the 
mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo."     Thus  much  is  clear  in 
this  much-misused  passage,  that  the  piercing  of  one,  in  whose  person  the  Lord  is 
as  it  were  Himself  pierced,  is  spoken  of.     The  assassination  of  a  prophet,  as  Hit- 
zig  and  II.  Schultz  suppose,  is  very  far  from  being  intended.     The  pierced  one  must 
be  one  who  may  be  likened  to  king  Josiah,  with  whom,  when  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  the  last  hope  of  the  nation  fell  (§  184).     And 
who  else  can  this  be  than  that  Shepherd  and  fellow  of  Jehovah,  who,  according 
to  xiii.  7,  fell  by  the  sword,  after  the  last  effort  of  deliverance  which  God  made 
through  him  had  proved  vain,  nay,  had  been  shamefully  requited,  xi.  4-14.     Jus- 
tice was  so  far  done  to  the  Messianic  interpretation  by  the  older  Jewish  theology, 
that  since  the  acknowledgment  of  a  suffering  and  dying  son  of  David  could  not 
from  its  standpoint  be  conceded,  it  invented  for  this  passage  a  second  Messiah, 
*'the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph,"  who    was  to  fall  in  the   conflict   with  Gog 
and  Magog.     Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  passage  Dan.  ix.  34  sqq.,  the  TJJ  n'K'O, 
who  suffers  the  death  which  involves  Jerusalem  in  destruction,  is  indeed  under- 
stood by  one  set  of  interpreters  of  the  Messiah  (4).     This  is,  however,  opposed  by 
the  reference  of  the  whole  passage  to  the  Maccabean  period,  as  the  connection 
certainly  requires.     The  T'JJ  H'l?'?  "^"^lo  perishes  is  then  regarded  as  the  assassin- 
ated high  priest  Onias  III.,  in  which  case,  however,  the  passage  would  still  have 
a  typical  reference  to  the  Messiah  (5). 

(1)  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  point  of  view  which  generally  occupies  the 
foreground  in  the  description  of  the  servant  is  not  the  completion  of  the  king- 
ship, but  the  fulSlment  of  Israel's  national  vocation.  So  also,  in  the  description 
of  the  future  glory  of  the  church,  Isa.  Ix.  sq.,  the  kingship  is  no  longer  men- 
tioned. 

(3)  Isa.  Iv.  3  sqq.  is  now  mostly  explained  so  as  to  make  it  transfer  the  office 
of  the  race  of  David  to  the  people.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  in  whom  David 
is  to  be  a  witness,  leader,  and  commander  to  the  people  is  the  Messiah. 

(3)  [In  the  passage  Zech.  vi.  13,  "the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them 
both,"  the  words  "them  both"  must  be  referred  to  the  two  ideasof  rulerand 
priest :  the  crowned  one  shall  be  ruler  and  priest,  and  thus  there  will  be  peace  be- 
tween the  ruler  and  priest.  Comp.  Orelli  on  the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  Bohl 
explains  "  between  them  both"  =  between  Jehovah  and  the  Branch.] 
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(4)  See  Hengstenberg,  Christology^  iii.  p.  97  sqq. 

(5)  Comp.  Orelli  on  the  passage.  On  the  Messianic  doctrine  of  extra-canonical 
Judaism,  see  the  article  "Messias"  in  Herzog  [and  Schiirer,  Neutesta- 
mentliche  Zeitgeschichte  §  29.  On  the  history  of  Messianic  interpretation  in  the 
Christian  Church,  comp.  the  work  of  Hengstenberg,  id.  iii.  133  sqq.  ;  see  also 
§  213,  note  9.] 


PART  III. 

OLD   TESTAMENT   WISDOM  (1). 


§  285. 

General  Preliminary  BemarJss. 

The  Old  Testament  wisdom  (HpDn,  IlholcJima)  forms,  with  the  law  and  prophecy 
(though  in  co-operation  with  the  latter),  a  special  department  of  knowledge,  to 
which  three  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Job,  Proverbs, 
and  Ecclesiastes,  and,  in  virtue  of  their  matter,  many  of  the  Psalms  also,  pre- 
eminently belong.  The  law  gives  the  commandments  and  claims  of  Jehovah. 
Prophecy  proclaims  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  reveals  His  counsels,  by  the  light 
of  which  it  explains  and  passes  judgment  upon  the  time  then  present,  and  discloses 
the  object  of  God's  mode  of  government.  The  Hhokhma  does  not  in  an  equal 
manner  refer  its  matter  to  direct  Divine  causation.  It  is  true  that  a  wise  and 
understanding  heart  is  the  gift  of  God  (comp.  such  passages  as  1  Kings  iii.  13, 
Eccles.  ii.  2G),  and  the  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  (Prov.  xx.  37)  (3)  ; 
but  the  proverb  ('?'^'?)  of  the  wise  is  the  product  of  his  own  experience  and 
thought,  as  it  is  so  frequently  expressed,  and  not  a  word  of  God  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term  (3).  The  position  of  wisdom  with  respect  to  revelation  is  rather 
as  follows.  Upon  the  soil  already  formed  by  the  facts  of  Divine  revelation  and 
the  theocratic  ordinances  (4),  springs  up  not  merely  a  practical  piety,  but  an  im- 
pulse/or hiowledge.  The  Israelitish  mind,  reflecting  upon  the  view  of  the  world 
presented  by  revelation,  and  the  life-task  prescribed  thereby,  follows  up  such 
thoughts  to  their  consequences,  and  thus  seeks  to  acquaint  itself  with  those  sub- 
jects also  which  are  not  directly  determined  in  revelation,  striving  especially  to 
obtain  light  concerning  those  enigmas  and  contradictions  of  life  which  are  at  all 
times  obtruding  themselves.  Thus  arises  what  the  Old  Testament  calls  HOpn. 
The  original  signification  of  the  root  D^n  being,  as  appears  from  the  Arabic 
Jthakama,  to  make  fast,  to  hold  fast  (5),  the  word  Hhokhma  implies  that  amidst 
phenomena  man  attains  to  something  fixed  and  stable,  which  becomes  a  standard 
for  his  judgment.  The  Old  Testament  Hhokhma  has  been  styled  the  pMlosopInj 
of  the  Hehrews.  And  undoubtedly  that  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
which  belongs  to  it  is  akin  to  the  philosophy  of  other  nations  ;  for  it  does  not 
concern  itself  with  the  ordinances  and  history  of  the  theocracy,  but  takes  as  its 
subject,  on  the  one  hand,  cosmical   arrangements  and   natural  life,  and,  on  the 
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other,  the  moral  relations  of  man.  Hence  these  two  provinces  of  the  Hhokhma 
may  be  further  compared  with  the  physics  and  ethics  of  the  Greeks  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  logic  or  anything  analogous  to  it  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  even  in  the  post-canonical  Jewish  wisdom  (Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Book  of 
Wisdom),  and  first  appears  to  some  extent  in  the  Talmud.  Old  Testament  wisdom 
is  nevertheless  essentially  different  from  other  philosophy.  Is  is  based,  indeed, 
upon  the  observation  of  nature  and  of  human  affairs,  and  especially  in  the  latter 
respect  upon  experience  as  handed  down  by  the  ancients  •,  comp.  how  the  sources 
of  knowledge  are  described,  Job  xii.  7-12,  v.  27,  viii.  8  sq.  (Isa,  xl,  21,  28).  In 
such  investigations  of  nature  and  human  life,  however,  it  is  placed  under  a  reg- 
ulative factor  which  Greek  wisdom  does  not  possess  ;  it  starts  from  a  supernatu- 
ralistic  assumption  which  the  latter  lacks.  For  the  Greek  philosophy  seeks 
in  the  world  itself  the  ultimate  reasons  and  purposes  of  existence  ;  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  living  God  transcending  the  world,  of  the  almighty  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  of  the  holy  Lawgiver  and  righteous  Judge,  is,  for  the 
Old  Testament  wisdom  given  in  advance.  Hence  its  aim  is  not,  as  Bruch  very 
erroneously  thinks  (6),  to  present  a  wisdom  discovered  independently  of  revela- 
tion, and  thus  to  place  itself  above  revelation  (7)  ;  nor,  like  the  later  Jewish, 
especially  the  Alexandrian,  philosophy  of  religion,  to  combine  a  knowledge  else- 
where obtained  with  the  revealed  teaching  handed  down,  and  to  force  upon 
the  latter  such  interpretations  as  should  accord  with  the  former.  Its  mode  of 
procedure,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  endeavor,  by  means  of  that  key  of  knowledge 
which  revelation  affords,  better  to  understand  God's  ways  in  the  world,  and, 
through  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  furnished  by  the  law,  better  to  determine  the 
duties  of  human  life.  It  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  Old  Testament  sage 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God  ;  for,  Ps.  xiv.,  it  was  the  fool  p?J)  who  said  in  his 
heart.  There  is  no  God.  Hence,  too,  the  ignorance  with  which  Old  Testament 
wisdom  begins  is  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  the  Socratic.  Compare  as  chief 
passage  in  this  respect  the  remarkable  saying  (Prov.  xxx.  1  sqq.)  of  Agur,  who, 
like  Socrates,  boasts  of  his  ignorance  as  compared  with  the  ^eTsupolSyovg.  In  ver. 
1  the  text  must  probably  be  altered  (as  Hitzig  was  the  first  to  propose)  to  ''J?"'^7 
Sp$<l  '7X  'fl'x'?  h'X  (8)  :  "  I  troubled  myself  about  God,  troubled  myself  about  God, 
and  I  vanished  away,"  i.e.  all  his  efforts  to  fathom  the  Divine  Being  produced 
nothing,  so  that  he  ironically  declares  himself,  ver.  2  sq.,  beastly  dull  (tS^'Xp  1J!3), 
one  who  has  no  human  understanding,  who  has  not  learned  wisdom,  nor  has  the 
knowledge  of  the  Holy.  Ver.  4  then  continues  :  "  Who  hath  ascended  up  into 
heaven,  and  descended  ?  who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  His  fists  ?  who  hath 
bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  ?  who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 
What  is  His  name,  and  what  is  His  son's  name,  if  thou  canst  tell  ?"  The  revealed 
word  is  now  referred  to  as  the  source  of  knowledge,  ver.  5  :  "Every  word  of 
God  is  pure  :  He  is  a  shield  to  them  that  put  their  trust  in  Him,  Add  thou  not 
unto  His  words,  lest  He  reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar."  Thus  the  Old 
Testament  wisdom  begins  by  abasing  the  self-sufficiency  of  natural  knowledge, 
and  giving  glory  to  Divine  revelation,  i.e.  it  begins  with  the  ^)p]  ^^T.  [the  fear 
of  the  Lord],  as  it  so  often  designates  its  svbjective  principle  ofTcnowledge  (comp. 
§  240)  (9). 
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(1)  Having  already,  in  the  description  of  the  times  of  Solomon  (§  169),  treated 
of  the  historical  origin  of  the  Hhokhma,  we  have  now  to  lay  down  the  essential 
features  of  its  matter.  Compare  also  my  Programme  :  Die  Grundzuge  der  allttest. 
Weisheit,  1854.  [Further,  Delitzsch,  Co7nmentary  on  Proveris,  Introduction,  §  4. 
On  the  justification  of  the  distinction  between  prophecy  and  Hhokhma,  comp. 
§  16.  also  the  thorough  discussion  of  Konig,  i.  194  sqq.,  which  may  be  read  ia 
connection  with  tliis  and  the  succeeding  sections.] 

(2)  How  nil  human  intelligence  is  derived  from  the  Divine  Spirit,  has  been  al- 
ready described  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (§  65). 

(?>)  The  passage  Prov.  xxx.  1  forms  only  an  apparent  exception.  It  is  proba- 
ble thfit  i<i^P  here  and  xxx.  1  is  a  proper  noun. 

(4)  We  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  Old  Testament 
revelation,  comparatively  little  in  the  form  of  doctrine  properly  so  called.  The  Di- 
vine thoughts  which  form  its  matter  are  for  the  most  part  impressed  upon  the  his- 
torical facts  by  which  they  are  effected,  and  m^on  the  ordinances  which  they  have 
enacted. 

(5)  See  Schultens,  De  defedibus  hodiernis  linguce  hebrcew,  p.  404  sqq.  He  con- 
siders the  radical  meaning  of  HOpn  to  be  densa  etfirnna  compactio  :=  ttvkvot?}^.  But 
it  is  T'dther  a  making  fast  ;  hence,  Ar  ah.  hhdkmna,  dijudicdvit  covtroTersidm,  decre- 
vit,  potefitatcm  exercuU.  Comp.  Kimchi  on  1  Kings  iii.  12  :  D^pDH  DDH  7T"1  1"10H 
pnoi  13^3  D"1pO  '\^h\i/  no  'J  nmblJ  mo'?^  nx,  sapiens,  inquiunt  Rallini  nostri, 
quorum  mem.  hened.  sit,  ille  est  qui  stare  facit  doctrinam,  suam,  quasi  dicas,  quod 
quidquid  docet,  stabile  est  in  corde  ejus  et  paratum ;  also  Gusset:  sapientia  non 
denotat  cognitionetn  ij^sam,  sed  modum  ae  graduvi,  quo  qumlibet  cognitio  inest  animo. 
[The  word  is  explained  differently  by  a  reviewer  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in 
the  Lit te?-ar.  Centrtdhlatt,  1874,  No.  33:  "  The  Hebrew  terms  expressive  of  ethical 
ideas  go  back  continually  to  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  and  nioial 
faculties.  The  Hhokhma  is  therefore  firmness,  i.e.  ability  of  the  heart  and  con- 
sequently both  intellectual  and  practical  wisdom,  but  it  may  also  indicate  wisdom 
in  tiie  concrete  sense."] 

(6)  See  Bruch,   Weislieitsle'hre  der  Hehrder,  1851  ;  comp.  especially  p.  49. 

(7)  The  Books  of  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes  not  only  presuppose  the  va- 
lidity of  the  law  ;  but  even  where  doubt  contends  with  the  doctrine  of  retribu- 
tion taught  by  the  law,  it  is  overcome — in  the  Book  of  Job  by  the  corroboration 
of  fresh  facts,  and  in  Ecclesiastes  by  a  resigned  acknowledgment  of  the  legal 
standpoint  ;  comp.  §§  248,  250. 

(8)  So,  too,  Zockler  in  his  excellent  Commentary  on  Proverbs.  [Delitzsch 
renders  the  passage  in  the  same  way,  but  takes  7X  as  vocative  ] 

(9).  [On  the  revelation  inlaw  as  the  source  of  wisdom,  comp.  Konig,  i.  203  sq.] 

§  236. 

Continuation. 

But  how  now  does  the  Hhokhma  obtain  an  objective  princi-pleof  hwwledge  ? — 
The  Israelitish  mind,  reflecting  on  the  acts  and  ways  of  God  as  handed  down,  on 
the  Divine  ordinances  by  whose  discipline  it  has  been  strengthened,  and,  compar- 
ing the  law  of  Israel  with  the  laws  and  statutes  of  heathenism,  attains  to  the  per- 
ception of  their  marvellous  adaptation  to  their  purpose.  Comp.  what  is  said  Deut. 
iv.  6  of  the  Mosaic  precepts  and  statutes  (§  84).  This  impression  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  law  to  its  purpose  which  the  Israelitish  mind  received,  is  expressed  in 
numerous  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  cxlvii.  19  sq.,  xix.  8  sq.  (1),  but 
especially  Ps.  cxix.,  which  proclaims  in  176  verses  the  praises  of  the  law.  The 
Psalmist  is  conscious  of  the  inexhaustible  fulness  which  it  offers  to  thoughtful 
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contemplation,  when  lie  prays,  ver.  18,  "Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  be- 
hold wondrous  things  out  of  Tliy  law"  (2).  From  the  perception  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  theocratic  ordinances  to  the  purpose  of  their  institution,  the  mind 
then  advances  to  the  thought  of  an  all-enibracing  and  all-ruling  purpose.  For  the 
Lord  of  the  theocracy  is  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  and  the  order 
of  the  covenant  is  based  ujion  the  order  of  the  world.  The  man  who  is  enlight- 
ened by  the  law,  perceives  in  nature  also  a  corresponding  Divine  adaptation  to 
purpose  ;  comp.  e.g.  howPs.  xix.  compares  the  revelation  of  nature  and  the  revela- 
tion of  the  law.  It  is  the  same  xoord  of  God  proclaimed  in  the  tlieocracy  as  law  and 
promise,  which,  as  a  word  of  command,  called  the  world  into  existence,  and  en- 
ergizes in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  See  the  passages  xxviii.  6,  comp.  with  ver.  4, 
cxlvii.  19  with  ver.  15,  and  with  cxlviii.  8,  already  cited  in  Pt.  I.,  where  the  doc- 
trine of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  word  in  creation  is  discussed  (§  50  and  §  53  with 
note  3).  The  purposes  and  government  of  God  being  then  recognized  outside  tlie 
theocracy  also,  the  universe  is  regarded  not  as  a  mere  product  of  the^joirer  of  God, 
who  can  create  what  He  will  (cxv.  3,  cxxxv.  6),  but  as  the  product  of  a  Divine 
plan.  Thus  arises  the  thought  of  the  Divine  wisdom  as  the  principle  of  the  world  ; 
and  this  it  is  which  is  the  objective  princiiile  of  the  Hhokhma.  The  task  now  pre- 
sented to  the  Israelitish  mind  was  to  show  that  a  Divine  teleology  exists  every- 
where, even  beyond  the  boundary  defined  by  the  theocratic  ordinances, — a  task  to 
which,  in  prospect  of  the  inexhaustible  fulness  here  offered,  it  devoted  itself  with 
delight.  For  if  the  Psalmist,  when  viewing  the  ways  in  which  his  own  nation 
had  been  led,  could  exclaim,  xcii.  5,  "  O  Lord,  how  wondrous  are  Thy  works! 
Thy  thoughts  are  very  deep  !"  he  was  also  constrained,  on  contemplating  God's 
other  works,  to  exclaim,  civ.  24,  "O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works!  in 
wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all!"  and  cxxxix.  17,  "  How  precious  are  Thy 
thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  !  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  !"  (3). 

(1)  Ps.  cxlvii.  19  sq.  :  "He  showed  His  word  unto  Jacob,  His  statutes  and  His 
judgments  unto  Israel.  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation  ;  and  as  for  His 
judgments,  they  have  not  known  them."  lb.  xix.  7  sq.  :  "The  law  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect,  converting  the  soul  :  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise 
the  simple.  Tlie  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart :  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes." 

(2)  Ps.  cxix.  is  a  collection  of  maxims,  alphabetically  arranged  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  memory,  in  which  a  systematic  and  progressive  development  of  the 
several  thouglits  can  hardly  have  been  intended,  however  ingeniously  the  attempt 
to  point  out  such  a  connection  is  made  by  Oetinger,  Burk,  and  Delitzsch.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  instructive  to  trace  the  association  of  ideas  which 
mav  be  recognized  in  the  grouping  of  the  separate  sayings.  The  praise  of  God's 
word,  as  alone  able  to  give  peace  and  success  ;  exhortations  to  unalterable  fidelity 
thereto,  even  amidst  shame  and  persecution  ;  prayers  to  God  for  illumination,  that 
God's  precepts  may  be  understood,  and  for  strength  that  they  may  be  fulfilled.— 
these  and  kindred  subjects  form  the  matter  of  these  apothegms,  which  furnish  an 
excellent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  vigorous  and  heartfelt  piety  could  strike  root 
in  that  zeal  for  the  law  which  was  revived  by  the  agency  of  Ezra.  The  psalm 
alludes  also  in  several  passages  to  the  hostility,  and  even  persecution,  to  which 
fidelity  to  the  law  was  exposed. 

(3)  The  form  peculiar  to  Old  Testament  wisdom  is  the  '71^0  (proverb).  This 
expression  is  applied  to  maxims  not  merely  in  its  narrower  sense  of  a  comparison, 
when  these  sayings  actually  contain  similitudes  and  figurative  language,  but  in 
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its  more  general  meaning,  when  the  experiences  of  life  and  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  compared  and  used  to  illustrate  each  other.  It  is  also  used  with  still 
higher  significance,  all  moral  action  being  measured  by  its  standard,  viz.  the  Divine 
will.  Thus  Ps.  Ixxviii.  also  is,  in  ver.  3,  designated  as  a  '^;'^,  because  God's 
dealings  with  Israel  are  therein  held  forth  as  a  mirror  for  warning  and  encourage- 
ment. According  to  its  rudimental  form,  as  sustained  in  the  section  Prov.  x. 
1-xxii.  16,  the  mashal  consists  of  two  members,  the  thought  expressed  in  the  one 
heing  in  the  second  made  evident  by  a  comparison,  or  completed  by  a  more  elab- 
orate explanation,  or  repeated  in  another  aspect,  or  elucidated  either  by  connec- 
tion with  some  kindred  idea,  or  by  the  bringing  forward  of  its  opposite.  By 
such  a  combination  of  an  object  with  its  image,  of  something  unknown  with  that 
which  is  more  current,  of  the  particular  with  the  general  in  which  it  is  to  be  in- 
cluded, or  even  witli  other  particulars,  for  tlie  sake  of  proving  by  such  a  juxta- 
position of  the  homogeneous  tlie  universality  of  the  rule,  the  judgment  and  in- 
tellect are  awakened,  and  man  is  trained  to  observe  the  reasonable  connection 
always  existing  between  his  actions  and  their  results.  The  proverb  requires  con- 
cise and  exact  statement,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  adapted  to  impress  itself  deeply, 
and  to  remain  fixed  in  the  mind,  "  like  goads  and  nails  fastened,"  Eccles.  xii.  11. 
This  is  promoted  also  by  the  versification,  involving  as  it  does  such  strict  brevity 
of  expression,  the  maxims  in  the  collection  Prov.  x.-xxii.  containing  for  the  most 
part  ])ut  seven  words  in  botli  members,  generally  four  in  the  first  and  three  in  the 
second.  This  purpose  is  also  served  by  the  recnrrence  of  certain  numbers  (.3, 
4,  7,  etc.),  l)y  an  alphabetical  arrangem.ent  met  within  ch.  xxxi.  10-18,  (the  de- 
scription of  the  excellent  woman),  and  in  certain  psalms,  whose  prevailing  char- 
acter is  didactic  (comp.  esppcinlly  Ps.  xxxiv.).  There  is  a  rhetorical  reason  for 
the  advance  from  lower  to  higher  numbers  (from  3  to  4,  from  6  to  7)  in  certain 
numerical  proverbs  (Prov.  vi.  16-19,  xxx.  15  sq.,  18-20,  21-23.  29-31),  for  it 
helps  to  increase  the  attention  of  tlie  hearer,  and  to  place  the  chief  stress  upon  the 
last  thought.  The  alphabetical  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mere  assist- 
ance to  the  memory,  of  tlie  same  kind  as  the  numerous  series  of  ten  precepts 
found  in  the  law  (comp.  §  85,  note  5).  The  Proverbs,  inasmuch  as  they  arouse 
the  moral  judgment,  and  propound  something  to  be  found  out,  have  also  been 
called  j">n'n,  riddles  (see  especially  Prov.  i.  6),  Cni'ni  D'PJH  '"ijp'n,  comp.  Hab. 
ii.  6.  That  the  latter  expression  does  not  merely  designate  the  pointed  form, 
but  really  means,  as  lias  been  said,  that  sometliing  is  to  be  found  out,  namely, 
the  idea  concealed  behind  the  image,  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Judg. 
xiy.  12  ;  1  Kings  x.  1  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  2  ;  comp.  also  Num.  xii.  8.  The  ethical  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  the  fact  that  it  is  designed  to  arouse  the  moral  judgment,  is 
specially  evident  from  Ps.  xlix.  5,  Ixxviii.  2.  [On  the  different  forms  of  the 
proverb  see  Delitzsch,  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Proveris,  introduction,  §  2.] 


FIRST     SECTION. 

OBJECTIVE    DIVINE   WISDOM, 

§  237. 

Tlie  fart  of  Wisdom  as  an  Attrilmte  of  God  in  the  Universe.     Its  Personification. 

That  the  Divine  intelligence,  the  Divine  j'oi'c,  is  employed  in  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  the  universe,  is  laid  down  as  a  general  proiJosition  in  Prov.  iii.  19 
sq.  :  "The  Lord  by  wisdom  (Hppn)  hath  founded  the  earth,  by  understanding 
(HJOn)  hath  He  established  the  heavens.  By  His  knowledge  (r^JT^)  the  depths 
are  broken  up,  and  the  clouds  drop  down  the  dew."     In  other  words,  we  every- 
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where  find,  as  the  passages  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph  express  it,  the  im- 
press of  the  Divine  thoughts.  Though,  however,  in  iii.  19  wisdom  appears  only 
as  an  attribute  of  God,  the  well-known  passage  viii.  22  sqq.  goes  further.  Wis- 
dom is  there  fersonified.,  and  introduced  as  saying,  "  The  Lord  prepared  me" 
(not  possessed  me,  HJP  signifying  w?ft/?a?'a»zY)  "  as  the  beginning  of  His  way"  (i.e. 
of  His  working  and  ruling),  "  before  His  works  (D'lp.  literally,  as  that  which 
preceded  His  works)  "of  old  (I^P).  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting  (1),  from  the 
beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was."  Thus  wisdom  is  brought  forth  before  God 
created  the  world,  and  is  established  by  Him  to  preside,  as  Euler  of  the  world, 
over  that  which  He  has  created.  For  it  is  further  said  ver.  27-31  :  "When  He 
prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there  ;  when  He  set  a  circle  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,  when  He  established  the  clouds  above,  when  He  strengthened  the  fountains 
of  the  deep,  when  He  gave  to  the  sea  His  decree  that  the  waters  should  not  pass 
His  commandment,  when  He  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  was  I 
(Wisdom)  with  Him  as  (|1^*?,)  superintendent  of  His  work  (ver.  30  sq.),  and  I  was 
a  delight  daily  (2),  sporting  (A.  V.  rejoicing)  always  before  Him,  sporting 
upon  His  earth,  and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men." — The  fact  that  the 
creative  agency  of  God  results  in  a  glad  complacency  in  its  production  is  here 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  willing  and  cheerful  div^ersion  on  the  part  of 
the  pre-mundane  Hhokhma.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  pleasure  to  the  Creator  to 
call  the  infinite  abundance  of  the  world  into  existence.  Thus  much,  then,  is 
certain,  that  even  when  full  justice  is  done  to  the  poetical  element  in  the  per- 
sonification, wisdom  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  attribute  of  God,  nor 
even  as  a  dependent  power,  but  as  that  creative,  arranging,  and  energizing 
thought  of  the  world  which  proceeds  from  God,  and  is  objective  even  to  Him- 
self, or,  to  express  it  with  Delitzsch  in  a  more  concrete  manner,  as  the  reflection 
of  God's  plan  of  the  world,  objective  to  Himself  (3).  That  wisdom  is  objective, 
even  with  respect  to  God,  is  evident  from  Job  xxviii.  12  sqq.,  the  second  chief 
passage  in  this  matter,  where,  after  it  has  been  stated  that  man,  though  he  is 
able  to  penetrate  to  the  dei:)ths  of  the  earth  and  bring  to  light  hidden  treasures, 
is  yet  incapable  of  discovering  wisdom,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  Divine 
thought  which  determines  the  order  of  all  things,  ver.  23  sq.  continues  :  "  Qod 
understandeth  the  way  thereof  {i.e.  of  wisdom)  and  He  knoweth  the  place  there- 
of. For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven." 
As  if  to  say  :  God  alone,  who  surveys  the  whole  creation  according  to  both  time 
and  space,  also  perfectly  knows  the  vital  law  which  rules  it,  the  thought  which 
determines  the  infinite  variety  of  the  world.  In  vers.  25-27  it  is  further  said  : 
"  When  He  gave  weight  to  the  winds,  and  weighed  the  waters  by  measure  ; 
when  He  gave  a  law  to  the  rain,  and  a  way  to  the  lightning  of  the  thunder  :  then 
did  He  see  her  (Wisdom)  and  declare  her  (literally,  numbered  her,)  prepared  her 
and  searched  her  out"  (4).  Here  it  is  very  evident  that  wisdom  is  the  plan  of 
the  universe  which  proceeded  from  God,  the  summary  of  those  thoughts  ac- 
cording to  which  all  things  were  fashioned,  and  which  has  itself  become  objec- 
tive to  God. 

Looking  upon  this  wisdom,  God  causes  the  fulness  Intent  therein  to  come  forth 
and  be  developed  in  the  world  :  this  is  implied  by  the  expression  "  He  numbered 
it."     The  subsequent  expression,  '"He  searched  it  out,"  alludes  to  the  depth  of 
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the  ideal  contents  latent  in  the  Hhokhma.  In  both  of  these  chief  passages  (Prov. 
viii.  and  Job.  xxviii.)  wisdom  is  the  principle  of  the  world  laid  down  by  God,  and 
not  a  creature  like  the  things  in  the  world,  its  coming  forth  from  God  being,  on 
the  contrary,  the  presupposition  of  the  world's  creation  (5).  We  cannot  go  further; 
but,  asNitzsch  expresses  it,  we  have  here  an  unmistakable  germ  of  the  ontological 
self-distinction  of  the  Godhead.  How  closely  the  Old  Testament  borders  upon 
actually  regarding  wisdom  as  a  personal  existence,  is  shown  more  especially  by  the 
remarkable  passage.  Job  xv.  7  sq.,  where  Eliphaz  says  to  Job,  "  Art  thou  the  first 
man  that  was  born  ?  Hast  thou  heard  the  secret  of  God  ?  and  dost  thou  restrain 
wisdom  to  thyself?"  The  meaning  of  the  question,  which  is  of  course  ironical, 
is  :  Art  thou  then  the  pre-mundane  wisdom  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  primeval  man, 
who,  elevated  like  wisdom  to  communion  with  God,  hast  dived  into  His  counsels, 
and  thus  mastered  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  by  which  the  world  is  ordered  ? 
How  are  we  here  reminded  of  the  <ov  elg  tov  k67\.tzov  tov  Qeov,  and.  how  justly  has 
Ewald  found  in  this  passage  an  echo  of  the  subsequent  idea  of  the  Logos  !  (6). 

(1)  For  thus  must  '/13PJ  be  understood,  as  in  Ps.  ii.  6,  and  not  as,  I  am  an- 
ointed, nor,  I  am  produced.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  ^'QJ  the  derivative  of 
^D3  signifies  a  liege  lord. 

(2)  It  may  be  doubted  whether.  His  delight,  or,  Myself  full  of  delight.  Of 
late  the  latter  meaning  has  been  chiefly  accepted  :  so  also  Delitzsch. 

(3)  [Comp.  with  Prov.  viii.  22  sqq.  Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.,  also  Baruch  iii.  9  sqq. ; 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  ix.  9  ;  for  the  connection  between  the  New  Testament  repre- 
sentation of  the  Logos,  and  the  idea  of  objective  wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus  xxiv. 
4  is  especially  to  be  consulted.  While  Reuss,  §  40o,  regards  Prov.  viii.  23  sqq. 
as  "already  lying  near  the  line  of  the  later  Jewish  si)eculation,  and  therefore  of 
post-exilic  origin,"  Ewald's  judgment  (Lekre  vo?i  Oott,  iii.  p.  77)  is  :  "  This  is  the 
highest  sweep  of  philosophical  thought  iu  Israel  in  the  prime  of  its  free  national 
life."  The  placing  the  law  on  the  same  level  with  wisdom  in  Ecclesiasticus,  Ewald 
justly  regards  as  indicative  of  the  later  origin  of  this  book.] 

(4J  [Ver.  25  is  by  many  connected  with  the  preceding  ;  by  Dillmann  with  v.  24, 
by  Hitzig  with  v.  23.  Ewald  and  Dillmann  render  n"^3Dp.  in  v.  27,  "and  re- 
viewed it  over  ;"   Hitzig  :   "  and  pronounced  it"  =  gave  to  it  the  name  of  nODn.J 

(5)  Hofmann,  ScTiri/tleweis,  i.  p.  96  sqq.,  deviates  considerably  from  this  view 
of  the  passages  cited.  His  view  of  Job  xxviii.  20  sqq.  especially  is  scarcely  in- 
telligible. He  regards  Job  as  speaking  here  not  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  but  only 
of  the  wisdom  which  man  lacks  ;  whence  also  the  final  ruin  of  the  ungodly  wlio 
now  enjoy  earthly  prosperity  is  explained.  This  explanation  is  confuted  by 
ver.   27. 

(6)  Perhaps,  too,  the  "  Son"  of  God  in  Prov.  xxx.  4  may  also  be  thus  explained. 

§238. 

The   Old  Testament    View  of  Nature. 

The  doctrine  of  an  objective  Divine  wisdom,  just  discussed,  being  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  omnipotence,  which  by  means  of  the  Divine  word  called  the 
world  into  existence  and  sustains  it,  the  world  is  not  regarded  merely  as  the 
product  of  power,  but  more  definitely  as  the  product  of  an  almighty  will  ordering 
all  in  mvformity  with  its  purpose.  Comp.  how  the  notions  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
power  are  combined  in  Jer.  x.  12,  li.  15.)  It  is  according  to  this  principle  that 
the  Old  Testament  view  of  nature  must  be  defined.     It  is  true  that  this  view  also 
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admits  that  the  universe  was  raised  upon  a  chaos  (upon  the  restrained  forces  of 
nature).  But  this  cl)aos  was  not  (as  was  shown,  §  50,  in  the  doctrine  of  creation) 
a  principle  originally  independent  of  God  ;  nor  did  the  Cosmos  proceed  from  a 
struggle  of  the  ruling  principle  against  hostile  and  obscure  forces,  nor  do  such 
laboriously"  vanquished  powers  lurk  in  the  background.  Even  in  the  poetical  al- 
lusions to  mythic  representations  of  hostile  and  especially  of  sidereal  powers  in  Job 
ix.  13,  xxvi.  12  sq.,  the  latter  appear  as  totally  incapable  of  resisting  God.  The 
ruling  omnipotence  is  here  placed,  as  we  have  said,  above  all.  He  who  said  to 
the  sea,  when  it  issued  forth  from  the  womb  of  the  earth,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  further  ;  and  here  shall  the  pride  of  thy  waves  be  stayed,"  xxxviii. 
11,  is  He  who  has  subjected  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth  to  His  i^'ipH,  His 
laws  (ver.  33,  comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  xxxiii.  35),  and  who  makes  the  course  of 
nature  subserve  His  purpose.  This  purpose  is,  in  general  (see  §  53),  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  glory.  Hence  the  whole  course  of  the  universe,  from  the 
hour  of  creation,  when,  according  to  Job  xxxviii.  7,  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,  has  been  a  continuous  song  of 
praise  of  this  glory  of  God,  a  song  in  which  all  earthly  creatures  unite  in  one 
choir  with  the  heavenly  host,  Ps.  cxlviii.  But  the  order  of  nature  is  further 
placed  in  close  correction  tcith  the  inoral  order  of  the  world.  What  the  Mosaic 
doctrine  of  retribution  teaches  (see  §  89)  concerning  this  connection,  viz.  that 
the  course  of  nature  subserves  the  purpose  of  Divine  justice,  is  maintained  to  its 
full  extent  in  the  Hhokhma.  It  may  here  suffice  to  refer  to  the  description  in 
Job  xxxvii.  13  sq.,  where  God  stands  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  elementary 
forces  which  rule  in  the  storm,  and  where  it  is  said  :  "  He  turns  himself  round 
about  with  His  guidance,  that  they  may  do  whatsoever  He  commandeth  them, 
over  the  universe  down  to  the  earth,  whether  for  a  rod,  when  it  is  for  the  land, 
or  whether  for  mercy  He  causeth  it  to  come  (upon  the  earth)"  (1). 

And  yet  that  glory  of  God  which  man  perceives  in  the  world,  that  great  teleo- 
logical  connection  which  he  recognizes  therein,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole,  only  a  weak  reflection  of  that  glory.  He  finds,  indeed,  everywhere  traces 
of  the  Divine  wisdom,  but  he  is  not  capable,  as  above  remarked  (§237),  of  fully 
comprehending  it,  Job  xxxviii.  The  very  abundance  of  that  which  he  does  know, 
makes  him  conscious  that  an  infinitely  greater  abundance  escapes  his  knowledge. 
"Lo,  these  are  the  ends,  ^i^p,  the  barest  outlines,  as  it  were,  of  His  ways  ;  and 
what  is  the  whisper  wliich  we  perceive,  and  the  thunder  of  His  power  who  can 
understand?"  are  the  words  with  which  one  of  the  most  sublime  descriptions  in 
the  Book  of  Job  concludes  (xxvi.  14,  comp.  xi.  7  sq.).  The  whole  course  of 
interrogation  to  which  Job  was  subjected  was  calculated  to  bring  him  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  limits  of  human  wisdom  even  in  natural  things,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  the  paradoxes  of  natural  phenomena. 

(1)  [Many,  with  Dillmann  and  Hitzlg,  refer  t<in  in  ver.  12  to  3j;  and  pj^  in  the 
preceding  verse,  "it  (the  cloud)  turns  itself  hither  and  thither  according  to  His  di- 
rection."] The  contents  of  many  of  the  psalms  touch  on  this  matter,  especially 
?s.  civ.,  to  which  I  will  not  here  further  refer. 
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§  239. 

The  Control  of  Wisdom  in  Human  Affairs. 

Not  only  nature,  but  human  affairs,  are  controlled  by  wisdom  as  an  objective 
Divine  principle.  That  same  wisdom  which  is  the  governing  principle  of  the 
universe,  has  taken  up  its  abode  on  earth,  and  rules  as  a  sovereign  all  the  events 
of  life,  in  which  a  Divine  design,  and  therefore  Divine  intelligence,  is  everywhere 
perceptible.  And  tliis  is  true  without  regard  to  the  theocracy,  with  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  concern  itself.  It 
is  in  the  post-canonical  monuments  of  Hebrew  wisdom  that  we  first  find  the 
o])jective  wisdom  regarded  also  as  the  principle  of  revelation  in  the  stricter  sense. 
It  is  thus  viewed  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  where,  in  ch.  xxiv.  lOsqq.,  instead 
of  the  presence  of  the  Shekhinain  the  sanctuary  we  find  the  dwelling  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  upon  Mount  Zion.  Wherever  law  and  government  exist  in  the  world,  they 
are  an  outcome  of  the  Hhokhma.  "  By  me"  it  is  introduced  assaying,  Prov.  viii. 
16,  "  princes  rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  upon  earth."  Very  significantly 
is  wisdom,  when  making  itself  known  to  men,  called,  Prov.  i.  20,  ix.  1,  mo^Dn, 
which  must  not  be  regarded,  as  by  Ewald  and  Zockler,  as  a  singular  form  for 
mopn,  for  mrs^n  is  construed  not  merely  as  a  singular,  but  also  as  a  plural.  The 
expression  denotes  rather  that  the  Divine  wisdom  includes  all  kinds  of  wisdom, 
and  therefore  especially  the  moral  forces  by  which  human  life  is  directed.  This 
Ilhokhmoth,  according  toix.  1  sqq.,  builds  her  house  with  seven  pillars,  and  sends 
forth  her  maidens  to  the  high  places  of  the  city  to  invite  to  her  banquet.  Sho 
herself  also  appears,  i.  20  sqq.,  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  the  town,  and 
calls  the  ignorant  to  come  unto  her.  This  may,  as  already  remarked,  §  169,  refer 
in  the  first  jilace  to  the  fact  that  in  the  public  places,  where  justice  was  adminis- 
tered and  public  business  transacted,  sages  were  wont  to  speak  and  prophets  to 
preach,  etc.  ;  but  it  also  implies  generally  that  the  appeals  of  Divine  wisdom  are 
ever  being  uttered  to  man  in  all  human  transactions,  and  even  in  the  ordinary 
events  of  life  ;  that  to  all  who  will  but  see  and  hear,  the  wise,  righteous,  and 
holy  government  of  God  makes  itself  evident.  If  we  inquire  more  closely  as  to 
tlie  means  Inj  ichich  wisdom,  makes  her  afipeal  to  man,  i.  23  again  points  to  those  fac- 
tors of  revelation,  the  word  and  the  Spirit  :  "  Behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
upon  you  ;  I  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you."  And  indeed  the  word  is  the 
vehicle  of  the  Spirit.  The  effect  of  this  upon  men  is  first  designated  as  instruc- 
tion, "^D^O.  The  idea  of  instruction  is  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Prov- 
erbs of  Solomon, — one  of  the  seven  pillars  (ix.  1),  as  Oetinger  says,  upon  which  the 
house  of  wisdom  is  supported.  Wisdom  and  instruction  are  inseparably  connect- 
ed, i.  2,  7,  xxiii.  23';  the  way  to  wisdom  is  called,  i,  3,  a  reception  of  instruction 
(xix.  20).  The  preservation  of  wisdom  is  only  possible  by  taking  fast  hold  of  in- 
struction, iv.  13,  X.  17,  etc.  The  idea  of  "IDID  must  by  no  means  be  weakened  an(3. 
reduced,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  the  notion  of  dodrina,  institntio,  since  it  is  evident 
from  iii.  11  that  the  word  is  also  used  for  the  discipline  of  sorrow,  in  xiii.  24,  xxii. 
15,  for  the  correction  of  children,  and  that  instruction  begins  with  nnD'in.  finpin, 
from  noin  =  D.Eyxeiv,  is  the  admonition,  which  both  convinces  and  rebukes,  of  i. 
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23,  XXV.  30,  and  many  subsequent  passages.  For  the  connection  of  the  two  ideas 
see  iii.  11,  v.  12,  x.  17,  xii.  1,  xiii.  18,  xv.  5,  and  elsewhere.  Consequently  it  is  with 
this  instruction  or  reproof  that  the  educational  agency  of  wisdom  upon  man  must 
begin  ;  for  man  is  by  nature  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  easily  seduced 
to  evil,  or,  as  the  expression  is,  "J?i3  {i.e.  one  standing  open),  simple  ;  comp.  i.  4, 
22,  and  other  passages.  Hence  the  worthlessness  of  his  natural  efforts  must  be 
revealed  to  him  by  the  light  of  God's  law,  and  he  must  be  convinced  of  the  per- 
niciousness  of  those  ungodly  ways  in  which  he  is  walking.  He  who  will  not  be 
convinced,  who  in  his  self-sufficiency  will  not  receive  the  reproofs  of  instruction, 
nay,  hates  them,  shows  himself  thereby  to  be  a  fool,  rD2  (7"|X),  nay  "lj^3,  xii.  1, 
brutish,  and  is  in  his  incorrigibleness  hastening  to  irretrievable  ruin  (i.  24  sqq., 
xiii.  18,  etc.).  He  who  fears  God,  on  the  other  hand,  submits  to  this  reproof  of 
instruction,  resolutely  turns  from  those  evil  ways  to  which  his  natural  inclinations 
and  the  evil  example  of  others  seek  to  seduce  him,  and  so  walks  in  the  way  of 
wisdom,  i.  8  sqq.  Thus,  after  tracing  the  control  of  objective  wisdom,  wo  come 
to  its  subjective  point  of  departure. 


SECOND     SECTION. 
SUBJECTIVE    ntJMAN   WISDOM. 

§  240. 
The  Fear  of  tlie  Lord  the  Suhjective  Principle  of  Wisdom. 

The  svljective  principle  of  wisdom  is,  then,  the  fear  of  the  Lord:  ''  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  Prov.  i.  7  ;  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,"  ix,  10  ;  comp.  Ps.  cxi.  10,  Job  xxviii.  28.  This  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  not,  as  Hegel,  e.g.,  has  defined  it  (1),  a  blind,  gloomy,  passive  relig- 
ious emotion,  produced  merely  by  the  idea  of  an  absolute  power  which  utterly 
negatives  human  nature  as  such, — a  definition  applicable  to  the  fear  of  God  only 
in  the  sense  of  Islam,  a  system  which  renounces  all  free  self-determination.  The 
fear  of  Jehovah  is  rather,  as  it  is  called  Prov.  ix.  10,  D'^lp  ^V."^.,  ^^  the  hnoirl- 
edrje  of  the  All-Holy.''''  The  Divine  holiness,  however,  is,  as  was  shown  in  Pt.  I. 
(§  45),  absolute  perfection,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  separateness  from  all  creat- 
ed beings,  and  incomparable  exaltation  above  them,  in  virtue  of  which  it  passes 
the  sentence  of  vanity  upon  all  that  is  finite,  but  still  more  decidedly  in  that  of 
separateness  from  all  the  impurity  and  sinfulness  of  the  creature.  But  it  is  not 
this  alone  ;  for  God,  as  the  Holy  One,  is  not  only  separate  from  the  world,  but 
also  imparts  Himself  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  its  sin,  and  giving  it 
a  share  in  His  perfection  ;  in  pursuance  of  which  design  He  has  sanctified  to 
Himself  a  people,  i  e.  separated  them  from  the  world  and  taken  them  as  a  posses- 
sion, and  these  He  leads  and  governs  in  conformity  with  His  plan  of  salvation. 

This  Divine  holiness  addresses  itself,  in  that  law  which  reveals  the  perfect  will 
of  God.  to  the  free  will  of  man.  Consequently  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  All-Holy,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  gloomy  passivity  ;  but — 
presupposing  the  covenant  relation  into  which  He  has  entered  with  His  people 
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• — is  based  upon  that  will  of  God  wliich  opposes  all  selfish  and  sinful  human 
efforts,  and  appoints,  in  conformity  with  His  purpose  of  salvation,  an  end  and 
measure  to  all  things  ;  it  is  the  dread  of  disobeying  this  holy  will  of  God. 
Hence  it  involves,  according  to  the  just  definition  of  its  moral  characteristics, 
viii.  13,  "hatred  of  evil,  pride,  arrogancy,  and  the  evil  way."  From  this  fear 
of  God  proceeds  also  the  effort,  first,  to  perceive  in  everything  the  end  designed 
by  the  Divine  will  ;  and,  secondly,  to  realize  it  in  every  action,  as  it  is  said,  ch. 
iii.  6,  "In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him."  The  former  may  be  called  theoreti- 
cal, tlie  latter  practical  wisdom.  Thus  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom, whose  starting-point  accordingly  is  not  the  autonomy  of  the  reason  and  the 
will,  which  would  be  that  very  leaning  on  our  own  understanding,  that  being 
wise  in  our  own  eyes,  against  which  we  are  so  earnestly  warned,  e.g.  iii.  5,  7 
(comp.  xii.  15,  etc).  The  wise  man,  on  the  contrary,  shares  in  the  restraints  and 
obligations  imposed  on  the  servants  of  God  (2),  and  is  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  conscious  of  them.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  said,  xxviii.  14, 
"Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  always  (Tpn  nnsO),"  i.e..  lest  he  transgress  the 
will  of  God,  in  contrast  with  the  is"?  H'^pO,  the  man  who  hardens  himself  against 
God's  commands  in  the  service  of  sin.  The  wise  man's  servitude  is  not,  however, 
a  slavish  one,  but  rather  a  relation  of  intimacy  with  God,  Ps.  xxv.  14.  The 
friendship  (famiUaritas)  of  the  Lord  is  for  them  that  fear  Him  O'^^l'^  ^)p\  ''''D), 
with  which  compare  the  saying  in  Prov.  iii.  33  (TUD  D'Tty^'jlXj. 

§241. 

Practical  Wisdom. 

Subjective  wisdom,  though  by  no  means  excluding  theoretical  questions  (1),  is 
yet  for  the  most  part  practical,  and  bent  upon  accomplishing  the  holy  will  of  God 
in  human  life.  Since,  however,  this  will  of  God  aims  not  only  at  the  external 
consecration  of  the  life,  but  also  at  the  sanctification  of  the  heart  and  temper  (2), 
the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  wisdom  do  not  treat  only,  as  has  been 
so  often  supposed,  of  a  restoration  of  an  external  legality  of  conduct.  The  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  passages  from  both  may  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  in  this 
respect  no  difference  between  the  Psalms  and  the  precepts  of  the  Hhokhma. 
The  Psalmist,  Ps.  cxxxix.  23,  prays  to  the  all  knowing  God:  "Search  me,  O 
God,  and  know  my  heart  ;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts."  And  David  says, 
li.  6  :  "Behold,  Thou  desircst  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  in  the  hidden  part 
Thou  shalt  make  me  know  wisdom,"  which  probably  refers  to  inward  sincerity 
and  purity  (3)  ;  and  prays  to  God  for  forgiveness  of  sin,  for  inward  cleansing 
and  renewing,  that  this  state  of  heart  maybe  induced  ;  and,  finally,  in  Ps.  xxxii., 
penitent  confession  of  sin  and  the  seeking  of  pardon  from  God  are  required  as 
the  indispensable  conditions  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  their  opposites  designat- 
ed as  brutish  irrationality.  With  all  this  the  ethics  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
entirely  agree,  by  seeking  to  arouse  the  fear  of  God,  the  all-seeing  Searcher  of 
hearts,  as  the  following  passages  show  :  (xv.  11)  "  Hell  and  destruction  are  before 
the  Lord  ;  how  much  more,  then,  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men?"  (xvi.  2) 
"  All  the  ways  of  a  man  are  clean  in  his  own  eyes  ;  but  the  Lord  weigheth  (|?f^) 
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the  spirits,"  i.e.  tests  them  according  to  their  value  ;  (xvii.  3)  "The  fining  pot 
is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold  ;  but  the  Lord  trieth  the  hearts."  Among 
the  seven  things  that  the  Lord  hateth  is,  vi.  18,  "a  heart  that  deviseth  wicked 
imaginations."  In  xx.  9  conviction  of  sin  is  required:  "Who  can  say,  I  have 
made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin?" — words  which  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained :  I  have  from  my  birth  maintained  purity  of  heart  ;  they  really  deny 
(Zockler)  man's  purity  and  freedom  from  sin,  as  expressed  Eccles.  vii.  20  : 
"  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not."  Hence 
Prov.  xxviii.  13  declares  the  duty  of  confessing  sin,  and  the  happiness  of  obtain- 
ing/6>?yi«e«  ess ;  "  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper;  but  whoso  con- 
fesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have  mercy."  Sacrifice,  as  a  mere  opus  operatum, 
is  rejected,  xv.  8  :  "  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord" 
(xxi,  27),  comp.  xxi.  3  (4)  ;  as  it  is  also  said,  Eccles.  v.  1,  that  to  go  into  the 
house  of  God  to  hear  is  better  than  when  fools  bring  a  sacrifice.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent why,  among  the  exhortations  in  Prov.  iv.  23  sqcj-.this  is  placed  first :  "Keep 
thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life  ;"  i.e.,  as  the  heart, 
wlience  the  blood  flows,  and  to  which  it  returns,  is  the  abode  of  physical  life,  so 
with  respect  to  man's  moral  life,  everything,  after  all,  depends  upon  the  heart, 
the  disposition  of  man.  [The  passage  may  be  rendered  :  "more  than  all  that  thou 
guardest."  So  the  Dutch  version  :  "  above  all  that  is  to  be  guarded."— D.]  Then 
follow  the  precepts:  "Put  away  from  thee  a  froward  mouth,  and  perverse  lips 
put  far  from  thee,"  etc.  The  catalogue  of  Job's  virtues  in  Job  xxxi.,  from  which, 
indeed  (in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  poem),  humility  is  absent,  bears 
nevertheless  testimony  to  the  view  of  moral  excellence  as  having  its  seat  in  the 
disposition  (5). 

(1)  Evidence  of  this  is  given  in  §  237,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
as  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  of  the  world  is  discussed.  Further  on  it  will 
be  shown  (§  245  f.)  how  Old  Testament  wisdom,  following  up  the  thought  of  the 
law,  arrives  at  metaphysical  problems,  and  produces  a  religious  speculation,  which 
struggles  to  break  through  the  limits  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  and  to  work 
its  way  to  a  higher  knowledge. 

(2)  Comp.  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  §  84. 

(3)  I  now  thus  explain  Ps.  li.  6  with  the  most  recent  expositors,  and  abandon 
the  view  given  in  my  Programme,  p.  10  (on  the  disclosure  of  the  deeper  meaning 
of  the  law),  already  cited. 

(4)  Prov.  xxi.  3  :  "  To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord 
than  sacrifice  ;"  in  which  passage,  however,  as  well  as  in  kindred  passages  from 
the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  no  absolute  rejection  of  sacrificial  service  is  expressed ; 
comp.  §  201  (see  Programme  cited). 

(5)  This  chapter  contains  many  parallels  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

§  242. 

Continuation. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  Proverbs  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  sphere  of  the  external  life,  and  that  its 
main  purpose  is  to  point\)ut,  in  all  the  relations  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  down 
to  the  circumstances  of  ordinary  intercourse,  the  course  of  action  conformable  to 
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the  will  of  God,  and  thus  to  apply  the  saying,  Prov.  iii.  6  :  ^H^n  -"]''3'^"1-bj3  "  In 
all  thy  ways  Beum  reapice  et  cura.''''  The  wise  man  proves  himself  to  be  such  by 
living  like  one  who  is  constantly  reflecting  en  the  purposes  of  God.  Hence  nr3 
the  gift  of  discerning  between  good  and  evil,  the  harmful  and  the  salutary  ;  nQT?? 
the  intelligence  always  able  to  counsel  aright ;  np"i;r,  cunning  in  its  nobler  sense 
of  skill  in  the  choice  of  the  means  best  fitted  to  the  end  in  view, — are  declared  to 
be  the  prominent  virtues  of  the  wise.  The  quality  mentioned  i.  5,  niS^nn,  the 
art  of  steering,  the  power  of  wisely  directing  one's  course  of  life,  is  very  charac- 
teristic. The  ethics  of  the  Proverbs  are  certainly,  in  virtue  of  their  principle,  viz. 
the  fear  of  violating  God's  will,  of  an  undeniably  negative  character,  and  present, 
by  reason  of  the  constant  reflection  upon  the  end  designed  by  that  will  which 
they  require,  an  appearance  of  coldness  and  extreme  moderation.  The  impelling 
power  of  love  is  wanting  as  a  motive  (comp.  §  84).  We  should  seek  in  vain  in 
Proverbs  for  such  sayings  as,  "I  heartily  love  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength,"  Ps. 
xviii.  1  (Ixxiii.  25  sq.),  etc.  Enthusiasm  is  alien  to  the  sage,  as  possibly  involv- 
ing an  element  unsuited  to  the  purpose  to  be  attained  ;  while  everything  tending 
to  disturb  the  prescribed  equilibrium — all  rashness  and  precipitation— are  utterly 
detested  by  him.  It  is  said,  xiv.  15  :  "  The  simple  believeth  every  word  ;  but 
the  prudent  (D^'^it)  looketh  well  to  his  going  ;"  xiv.  29  :  "  He  that  is  slow  to 
■wrath  is  of  great  understanding  ;  but  he  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  showeth  much 
folly."  Hence  it  is  especially  words  and  gestures  which  the  wise  man  must  con- 
trol,—xi.  12  sq.  :  "  He  that  is  void  of  wisdom  manifests  contempt  for  his  neigh- 
bor ;  but  a  man  of  understanding  holdeth  his  peace.  A  talebearer  revealeth 
secrets  ;  but  he  that  is  of  a  faithful  spirit  concealeth  the  matter  ;"  x.  10  :  "He 
that  winketh  with  the  eye  (a  gesture  expressing  derision)  causeth  sorrow  ;  and  a 
prating  fool  shall  fall  (rushes  to  destruction)."  Death  and  life  are  declared, 
xviii.  21,  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  tongue. 

In  consequence  of  this  negative  character,  it  is  rather  justice  than  love  which 
is  the  duty  a  man  owes  to  his  neighbor  ;  it  has  even  been  made  a  matter  of  reproach 
against  the  ethics  of  tliese  maxims,  that  they  sometimes  border  ujjon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  selfish  prudence.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  in  consid- 
ering the  frequent  warnings  against  suretyship,  vi.  1-4,  xi.  15,  17,  xviii.  22,  26 
sq.,  which  are  here  referred  to,  that  in  the  then  existing  state  of  law,  indiscretion 
in  this  respect  might  involve  even  the  loss  of  personal  liberty.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  Rook  of  Proverbs  and  the  son  of  Sirach  who,  in  the  midst 
of  many  admirable  precepts,  does  appeal  in  an  actually  ofi^ensive  manner,  to  self- 
ish motives.  Nor  is  the  former  book  without  numerous  maxims  which  relate 
to  the  practice  of  those  duties  resulting  from  the  principle  of  love,  placability 
being  inculcated,  e.g.,  x.  13  ;  the  love  of  enemies,  xxv.  21  sq.  ;  peaceableness, 
xvii.  14,  XX.  3  ;  gentleness  and  patience,  xv.  1,  18  ;  forbearance  to  the  poor,  xxii. 
22,  in  impressing  which  last  named  virtue,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  their  Creator 
is  honored  in  the  poor,  xiv.  31,  xvii.  3  (1).  The  state  of  the  man  who  devotes 
himself  to  wisdom  is  designated  by  the  word  H^K'iin.  This  expression,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Hhokhma,  is  derived  from  '^\  (vndpxEiv),  and  hence  properly 
denotes  essentiality,  reality  (2).  It  is  used  in  both  a  subjective  and  objective 
sense, — in  the  former,  parallel  with  Hppn,  along  with  nxj>,  ^???,  i^^'?,  •^'^'^■'i 
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comp.  such  passages  as  iii.  21,  viii.  14  ;  in  an  objective  sense  with  "T^U',  help, 
Job  vi.  13,  and  with  po,  shield,  Prov.  ii.  7.  The  expression  is  used  to  signify 
that,  while  fools  consume  themselves  in  vain  efforts,  and  hence  obtain  only  that 
which  is  worthless,  the  wise  man,  on  the  contrary,  has  something  real  and  firm 
in  his  feelings  and  actions  (3),  and  so  obtains  possession  of  that  which  is  solid 
and  enduring.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  statement  of  what  that  good  is  wherein 
the  reward  of  wisdom  consists. 

(1)  Similar  passages  will  be  found  in  the  31st  chajijter  of  tlie  Book  of  Job, 
quoted  in  the  preceding  section. 

(3)  [So  the  word  is  explained  by  Dillmann  on  Job  v.  12.  while  Hitzig  on  the 
passage,  and  also  on  Prov.  iii.  21,  going  back  to  the  stem  Hlty  to  he  even,  like, 
makes  the  word  signify  the  agreement  of  the  being  with  the  thinking,  and  of  the 
thinking  with  the  being ;  it  would  then  mean,  the  hitting  the  right  thing. 
Delitzsch  on  Prov.  ii.  7  rejects  this  latter  explanation,  because  it  wanders  over, 
without  necessity,  to  another  etymology  ;  but  against  the  derivation  from  ^\.  lie 
objects  that  no  analogy  supports  such  a  formation,  and  that  the  ■"  in  t^'  does  not 
represent  a  1.  He  explains  H'tJ/^n  as  a  Hiphil  formation  from  T\'d'\T\  =  to  bring 
about,  to  further,  and  so  comes  to  the  fundamental  meaning  of  "furtherance."] 

(3)  Because  the  Divine  jiurpose  is  that  which  alone  is  stable  and  the  wise  man 
alone  aims  at  this  Divine  purpose,  Prov.  xix.  21  :  "There  are  many  devices  in  a 
man's  heart  ;  nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand." 


THIRD     SECTION. 
MORAL    GOOD. 

§243. 
Its  Eealization  in  the  Individual  Life. 

The  teaching  of  the  HhoTchma  concerning  the  possession  of  earthly  good  is  entirely 
tased  upon  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  retribution.  What  this  expresses  as  the  shall  of 
promise  and  threatening,  is  announced  in  Proverbs  as  a  fact,  and  that  with  the 
assurance  arising  from  direct  experience.  Comp.  e.g.  xiii.  21  :  "  Evil  pursueth 
sinners  ;  but  to  the  righteous  good  shall  be  repaid  ;"  ver.  9  :  "The  light  of  the 
righteous  rejoiceth  ;  but  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  is  put  out."  A  number  of  say- 
ings on  this  subject  are  found  in  the  speeches  of  the  three  friends  of  Job,  who 
explicitly  aim  to  exhibit  the  actual  reality  of  the  Divine  law  of  retribution.  The 
sum-total  of  earthly  good  is  life,  its  opposite  death  ;  and  these  are  often  contrast- 
ed with  each  other,  e.g.  Prov.  viii.  35  sq.,  where  Wisdom  says  :  "  Whoso  findeth 
me  findeth  life  :  ....  he  that  sinneth  against  me  wrongeth  his  own  soul  :  all 
they  that  hate  me  love  death."  Comp.  xi.  19,  also  xiii.  14  :  "The  teaching  of 
the  wise  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the  snares  of  death."  That  the 
life,  which  is  the  reward  of  wisdom,  is  regarded  both  in  Proverbs  and  in  trie 
legal  doctrine  of  retribution  as  earthly  and  of  this  world,  is  generally  admitted  ; 
the  question,  however,  is  whether  the  teaching  of  Proverbs  is  limited  thereto. 
Ewald,  in  particular,  asserts  the  contrary  ;  Proverbs,  in  his  opinion,  teaches  a 
hapi:)y  life  in  another  world.     Here  it  must  first  of  all  be  regarded  as  worthy  of 
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notice  tliat  the  Proverbs  make  mention  of  Sheol,  the  realm  of  shades  (D'HS"])^ 
only  when  s^^eaking  of  the  llual  lot  of  the  wicked.  It  is  thither  that  the  paths  of 
the  adulteress  lead,  ii.  18,  v.  5,  vii.  27,  ix.  18  ;  while  not  a  word  is  said  of  the 
passing  of  the  pious  and  the  wise,  also,  into  Sheol.  Nay,  there  are  even  jiositive 
statements  which  ajipear  to  raise  the  wise  above  this  doom.  The  first  of  these 
l)assages  is  xii.  28  :  "  In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life,  and  in  its  pathway  (^T!'7. 
n^'JIJ)  is  non-death"  (^1.9"'*?,  that  is,  as  Ewald  and  Delitzsch  say,  immortality). 
We  should  indeed  have  expected  riJ.O  N7  (1).  Hitzig  and  Zockler,  on  the  con- 
trary, read  with  the  LXX  /^,  and  render  the  clause.  But  a  by-path  (?)  leads  to 
death  (2).  A  second  passage  is  xiv.  32:  "The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his 
wickedness  ;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death"  (irii03).  But  here  the 
LXX  have  another  reading,  their  text  probably  having  been  13(^3  ("  has  confi- 
dence in  his  innocence"),  which  would  hinder  the  passage  from  furnishing  any 
evidence  in  this  matter.  Another  is  xv.  24,  the  translation  of  which  is  certain  : 
"The  way  of  life  is  upward  to  the  wise,  to  escape  hell  beneath."  Also  when  it 
is  said,  xi.  7  :  "  When  a  wicked  man  dieth,  his  expectation  shall  perish  ;  and  the 
hope  of  the  unjust  perisheth, "  does  it  not  seem  to  be  pointed  out,  that  when  a 
just  man  dieth,  his  hope  does  not  perish,  which  is  indeed  interpolated  by  the 
LXX  as  the  first  clause  of  ver.  7  ?  (3).  According  to  the  Masoretic  text,  how- 
ever, the  contrast  is  found  in  ver.  8  :  "  The  righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble  ; 
and  the  wicked  cometh  in  his  stead."  The  circumstance,  however,  which  es- 
j)ecially  makes  such  an  explanation  [of  these  passages]  doubtful  is,  that  in  these 
very  passages,  in  which  the  notion  of  life  as  the  reward  of  wisdom  is  so  clearly 
stated,  there  is  not  even  a  trace  of  an  allusion  to  a  future  and  better  life.  For 
instance  in  iii.  18,  wisdom  is  declared,  with  evident  reference  to  Gen.  ii.  9,  iii.  22, 
to  be  a  tree  of  life  ;  but  its  fruit  is  represented,  ver.  16  (see  below),  not  as  eternal 
life,  but  only  as  length  of  days  (D'P'  '=1'?.*^)  ;  and  the  contrast  to  the  passage  Prov. 
ii.  18  sq.,  where  it  is  said  of  the  adulteress,  "Her  house iuclineth  unto  death,  and 
her  paths  unto  the  dead  :  none  that  go  unto  her  .  .  .  take  hold  of  the  paths  of 
life"  (comp.  ver.  G),  is  only  (ver.  21)  "  the  upright  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
the  perfect  shall  remain  in  it,"  while  the  wicked  are  to  be  rooted  out.  Compare 
also  X.  30  and  other  passages  (4).  Accordingly,  the  passages  xii.  28  and  xv.  24, 
even  if  the  Masoretic  punctuation  of  the  former  is  adopted,  only  refer  to  the  Di- 
vine promise  of  a  long  and  prosperous  earthly  life  ;  while  the  passage  xiv.  32&,  if 
the  Masoretic  text  is  accepted,  must  be  explained  either  of  the  trust  of  the  right- 
eous in  the  midst  even  of  extreme  peril,  or  of  such  a  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  dying  righteous  man  in  the  future  prosperity  of  his  descendants,  as  Jacob 
manifested,  Gen.  xlix.  18,  or  in  the  honoring  of  his  memory  in  the  sense  of 
Prov.  X.  7  (5).  The  passages  brought  forward  by  Ewald  from  the  Proverbs  are 
of  the  same  kind  as  many  in  the  Psalms  which  were  referred  by  older  theologians 
to  life  eternal,  as  xxvii.  3  :  "To  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living  ;"  cxlii.  5  :  "  Thou  art  my  refuge  and  my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing " — which  explanation  has  been  long  considered  erroneous.  Upon  the 
whole  it  is  worthy  of  note  how  the  Book  of  Proverbs  draws,  so  to  speak,  a  veil 
over  the  state  of  the  righteous  in  Hades.  But  in  general,  it  is  certain,  as  already 
remarked,  that  wisdom  prolTers  eartlily  possessions  :  "Length  of  days  is  in  hor 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left,  riches  and  honor." 
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Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Hhokhma  has  often  been  designated  as  pure 
Eudemonism,  i.e.  as  teaching  that  wisdom  and  righteousness  are  but  means  for 
the  attainment  of  earthly  prosperity  as  the  proper  object  of  life.  The  state  of 
the  matter  is,  however,  as  follows.  As  even  the  legal  doctrine  of  retribution 
culminates,  according  to  Lev.  xxvi.  3  sqq.,  in  the  promise  of  the  dwelling  of  God 
among  His  people,  and  the  direct  intercourse  into  which  He  will  enter  with  them, 
and  as  consequently  there  can  be  from  the  Mosaic  standpoint  no  earthly  prosperity 
apart  from  communion  with  God  (see  §  89)  ;  so  also  does  wisdom,  in  virtue  of  its 
principle,  the  fear  of  God,  repudiate  all  eartlily  aims  and  interests,  so  far  as 
these,  apart  from  the  Divine  purpose  and  pursued  for  their  oicn  sake,  constitute  the 
end  for  which  man  lives.  It  could  not,  in  fact,  be  more  distinctly  stated  than  it 
is  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  that  it  is  culpable  to  make  earthly  prosperity,  in  and 
for  itself,  the  object  of  life.  Comp.  the  following  passages  on  riches  :  xi.  4, 
28,  XV.  16,  etc.  (6).  In  what  sense,  then,  is  it  that  earthly  possessions  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  represented  as  things  to  be  striven  after?  In  the  following: 
that  while  it  would  be  folly  to  seek  them  for  their  own  sake,  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, wisdom  to  seek  them  as  a  good  consistent  with,  and  involved  in,  the 
Divine  purposes  ;  that  they  are  to  be  received  as  tokens  and  pledges  of  the  Divine 
complacency/,  as  a  blessing  which  God  has  combined  with  righteousness  as  its 
reward,  and  consequently  that  God  is  to  be  honored  by  them.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  all,  even  the  seemingly  contradictory  passages  of  the  Proverbs,  are  to  be 
harmonized,  viz.  those  which  on  the  one  side  declare  wisdom  to  be  the  most 
desirable  of  all  possessions,  more  precious  than  pearls,  and  incomparably  surpass- 
ing all  that  can  be  desired  (iii.  15  comp.  with  xvi.  16,  etc.),  and  those  which,  on 
the  other  side,  extol  earthly  prosperity,  e.g.  praising  the  righteous  because  there 
is  much  treasure  in  his  house,  xv.  6,  etc.  The  beautiful  passage  xxx.  7-9  (7) 
may  especially  be  mentioned,  as  showing  how  earthly  prosperity  is  ever  to  be 
prized  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  accompanied  by  godly  and  righteous  conduct. 

(1)  [Delitzsch  on  xii.  28,  remarks  :  "  If  we  compare  (with  this  passage)  xiv.  325., 
it  is  clear  that  the  Hhokhma  begins  to  break  through  the  limits  of  time  and 
the  world,  which  confined  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  the  present,  and  to 
announce  a  life  which  strips  death  of  its  power.] 

(2)  Vulg. :  iter  autcm  devium  ducit  ad  mortem  ;  in  corroboration  of  which,  .ludg. 
V.  6,  where  ^''^'i">J,  as  contrasted  with  ^''H'^J^,  means  'by-ways,  and  Jer.  xviii.  15, 
where  Hynp  5<7  Ij'l'^.  corresponds  with  ri^^'rij,  may  certainly  be  appealed  to.  But 
the  word  signifies  shnply  a  narrow  footpath  ;  hence  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
ought  to  be  taken  in  so  pregnant  a  sense. 

(3)  Prov.  xi.  7«,  LXX  :  TeTiivrJ/aavTOQ  avdpbg  diKaiov  o'vk  bWvTai  iX-Kiq.  Zockler, 
too,  finds  this  meaning  in  the  passage. 

(4)  Prov.  X.  30  :  "  The  righteous  shall  never  be  removed  ;  but  the  wicked  shall 
not  inhabit  the  land"  (comp.  ver.  25)  ;  ver.  27  :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth 
days  ;  but  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened." 

(5)  Prov.  X.  7:  "The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  ;  but  the  name  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot." 

(9)  Prov.  xi.  4:  "Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath;  but  righteousness 
delivereth  from  death  ;"  ver.  28  :  "  He  that  trusteth  in  his  riches  shall  fall  ;  but 
the  rigliteous  shall  flourish  as  a  branch  ;"  xv.  16  :  ''  Better  is  little  with  tlie  fear 
of  the  Lord,  than  great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith."  It  is  easy  to  find  many 
more  proverbs  of  this  kind. 
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(7)  Prov.  XXX.  7-9  :  "  Two  things  have  I  required  of  Thee,  deny  me  them  oot 
before  I  die  :  Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches  ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  :  lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  Thee,  and 
say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God 
in  vain." 

§  244. 

Realization  of  Moral  Good  in  the  Various  Social  SpTierea.     The  View  taken  in  Proverls 

of  Evil  and  Pain. 

Moral  good  is  not  realized  in  individual  life  alone,  but  also  in  the  various  social 
spheres.  And  here  it  is  first  of  all  the  sphere  of  the  family,  of  domestic  life,  that 
cl;iims  our  consideration,  domestic  happiness  being  the  chief  of  those  good  things 
with  which  the  fear  of  God  is  rewarded.  Both  \\\e  conjugal  i\i\(\.  the  parental  rcla.- 
tions  are  regarded  by  the  Hhokhma  with  amoral  and  religious  seriousness,  the  like 
of  which  is  not  found  in  any  one  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Marriage  is  desig- 
nated, Prov.  ii.  17,  as  a  covenant  of  God  (1).  "House  and  riches  are  the  inheri- 
tance of  fathers  ;  but  a  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord,"  xix.  14  (2)  ;  comp.  also 
xii.  4.  xviii.  22  (.3).  The  description  of  such  a  wife,  xxxi.  10  sqq.,  terminates,  ver. 
30,  with  the  words,  "Favor  is  (Jeceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain  ;  but  a  woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be  praised."  No  sin  is  more  frequently  or  more  sharply 
reproved  in  Proverbs  than  the  violation  of  conjugal  fidelity;  see  ii.  12  sqq.,  ch. 
v.,  vi.  23  sqq.,  and  the  entire  seventh  chapter.  Solomon's  Song  may  also  be  referred 
to  ;  for  even  if  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  satire  on  polygamy,  it  very  decidedly  views 
conjugal  love  as  a  unique  relation  when  compared  with  the  polygamy  which  it 
presupposes,  vi.  9,  and  speaks,  viii.  G,  of  a  love  strung  as  death,  whose  jealousy 
is  as  hard  as  the  grave,  whose  coals  are  coals  of  fire,  a  flame  of  the  Lord.  Witli 
tliis  corresponds  the  appreciation  of  the  Messing  of  children.  Descendants  are  in- 
deed the  glory  of  a  house  (4),  but  only,  as  is  frequently  stated,  when  children  are 
wise  and  walk  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  see  Prov.  x.  1,  xvii.  21,  xxiii.  24,  xxvii.  11, 
etc.  (5).  Hence  it  is  expressly  required  that  children  be  carefully  trained,  by 
strict  discipline  and  religious  and  moral  instruction  (6). 

Not  only  domestic  but  political  life,  and  xcell-ordered  civil  institutions,  are  re- 
garded as  component  parts  of  moral  good.  All  earthly  authority  is,  as  already 
remarked  (§  239),  an  emanation  of  the  Divine  wisdom.  The  view  that  kings  and 
judges  are  the  organs  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  and  vicegei-ents  of 
the  Supreme  Ruler  and  .Judge,  and  that  as  such  they  are  appointed  to  administer 
justice,  especially  by  executing  severe  judgment  ujoon  the  wicked,  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  a  whole  series  of  proverbs  ;  comp.  xvi.  12-15,  xx.  8,  26,  xxv.  5,  xxix. 
4  (7).  For  "where  there  is  no  guidance  (r\i73njn),  a  nation  falls,"  xi.  14.  The 
prosperity  of  a  nation,  however,  depends  upon  its  possession  of  the  word  of  God, 
of  the  law  and  prophecy.  "  Where  there  is  no  prophecy,  the  people  perish  ;  but 
he  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he,"  xxix.  18  (8).  All  political  wisdom  is  com- 
prised in  the  saying  :  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  ;  but  sin  is  a  reproof  to 
any  people,"  xiv.  34.  In  xxviii.  12,  15  sq.,  we  are  told  how  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
falls  upon  a  people,  according  to  the  character  of  its  government.  Hence  numer- 
ous good  counsels  are  given  to  kings,  e.g.  xxix.  12,  14  :   "  If  a  ruler  hearken  unto 
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lies,  all  his  servants  are  wicked.     The  king  that  faithfully  judgeth  the  poor,  his 
throne  shall  be  established  for  ever."     Comp.  also  xxxi.  1-9,  etc. 

When  every  dejjartment  of  life  thus  combines  to  subserve  the  Divine  purpose, 
the  Israelitish  mind  feels  satisfied.  That  there  is  so  much  evil  in  the  world,  is 
indeed  a  thought  which  disturbs  it  when  contemplating  the  beauty  and  order  of 
the  universe,  comp.  Ps.  civ.  35  (§  53)  ;  but  evil  being  regarded  in  its  connection 
with  that  Divine  judgment  that  awaits  it  and  manifests  the  justice  and  holiness 
of  God,  becomes  itself  an  element  of  the  Divine  teleology  :  "  The  Lord  hath  made 
all  things  for  Himself,  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil,"  Prov.  xvi.  4. 
Those  irregularities  which  do  not  harmonize  with  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  retribu- 
tion, are  reconciled  by  their  connection  with  the  whole  ;  the  suffering,  from  which 
the  wise  and  rigliteous  is  not  exempt,  v.'orking  as  a  means  of  Divine  discipline  for 
his  good.  The  proverb  iii.  11  sq.  says:  "My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord,  neither  be  weary  of  His  correction  ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  Ho 
correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth"  (9).  There  is  no 
trace  here  of  that  heart-agitating  conflict  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Job.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  contradictions  which  Old  Testament  life  bears  within  itself 
are  reconciled.  To  the  finite,  value  is  attached  so  far  as  it  is  incorporated  into 
the  Divine  order  of  things  :  but  in  its  finiteness  it  is  not  wholly  and  altogether 
decried.  As  the  possession  of  the  wise,  it  is  placed  in  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  from  which  the  fool  and  the  ungodly  contemplate  it ;  but  it  does  not  reach 
the  realization  of  man's  eternal  destiny.  Of  this  eternal  destiny  the  Hhokhma 
of  the  Proverbs  is  not  able  to  speak,  at  least  with  clearness  (10),  and  does  but 
draw  a  veil  over  death  and  Sheol.  To  the  Old  Testament  wisdom,  however,  it 
was  assigned  to  uncover  these  unreconciled  contradictions,  and  to  fight  out  such 
a  mental  conflict  as  has  been  fought  out  by  the  wisdom  of  no  other  nation.    How 


(1)  I.e.,  as  a  covenant  entered  into  before  God  and  with  His  intervention. 
Thus  Hitzig  aptly  quotes  by  way  of  illustrating  the  saying  of  Jonathan,  1  Sum. 
XX.  23  :  "  And  as  touching  the  matter  which  thou  and  I  have  spoken  of,  behold, 
the  Lord  be  between  thee  and  me  for  ever."  Comp.  Mai.  ii.  14  (§  102).  That 
marriages,  as  Ewald  in  he.  thinks,  were  not  concluded  without  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  public  religion,  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Old  Testament. 

(2)  I.e.,  as  Hitzig  again  well  and  briefly  remarks,  marriages  are  made  in 
heaven. 

(3)  According  to  Prov.  xviii.  22,  to  have  found  a  good  wife  is  a  token  of  the 
Divine  favor. 

(4)  Comp.  Prov.  xvii.  6  :   "  Children's  children  are  the  crown  of  old  men." 

(5)  Prov.  X.  1  :  "A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father  ;  but  a  foolish  son  is  the 
heaviness  of  his  mother  ;"  xvii.  21  :  "He  that  begetteth  a  fool,  docth  it  to  his 
sorrow  ;  and  the  father  of  a  fool  hath  no  joy;"  xxiii.  24:  "The  father  of  the 
righteous  shall  greatly  rejoice,  and  he  that  begetteth  a  wise  child  shall  have  joy 
of  him  ;"  xxvii.  11  :  "My  son,  be  wise,  and  make  my  heart  glad,  that  I  may 
answer  him  that  reproacheth  me  ;"  in  other  words,  well  brought  up  children  are 
the  best  vindication  of  a  father  against  the  attacks  of  slanderers.  Comp.  also 
xxviii.  7,  xxix.  3. 

(6)  The  standing  model  for  the  education  of  children  is  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Divine  wisdom  (see  §  239).  This  is  divided  into  two  parts, — discipline,  taking 
the  word  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  instruction,  on  whicli  account  it  is  required 
of  the  teacher  that  he  should  himself  apply  his  heart  to  discipline,  and  his  ears 
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to  the  words  of  knowledge,  Prov.  xxiii.  12.  For  this  saying  forms  the  introduc- 
tion to  vers.  13-16  ;  and  Oetinger  correctlj'  states  the  connection  to  be,  "As  thou 
bringest  up  thyself,  so  wilt  tliou  also  bring  up  thy  children."  Above  all  the 
natural  evil  inclination  of  the  child,  "the  foolishness  which  is  bound  in  theheait 
of  a  child"  (xxii.  15),  is  to  be  restrained  by  strict  discipline.  "The  rod  and  re- 
proof give  wisdom  ;  but  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother  to  shame" 
(xxix.  15).  Stripes,  which  are  spoken  of  as  a  fit  means  for  encountering  folly  and 
wickedness  in  general  (x.  13,  xx.  30),  are  repeatedly  demanded  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  children.  lie  who  spares  the  rod  is  said  to  hate  the  cliild  ;  while  true 
love  for  it  is  manifested  by  strict  discipline,  because  the  child  is  thereby  saved 
from  ruin,  xiii.  24,  xxiii.  13  sq.  "  Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest ; 
yea,  he  shall  give  deligiit  unto  thy  soul"  (xxix.  17).  A  distinction  is,  however, 
made  between  the  case  in  which  verbal  reproof  and  that  in  which  corporal  chastise- 
ment is  required  :  "A  reproof  entereth  more  into  a  wise  man  than  an  hundred 
stripes  into  a  fool  "  (xvii.  10)  ;  "Smite  a  scorner,  and  the  simple  will  beware  ; 
and  reprove  one  that  hath  understanding,  and  he  will  understand  knowledge" 
(xix.  25).  The  knowledge,  then,  for  the  reception  of  which  discipline  is  to  open 
the  understanding,  is  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature  ;  and  the  instmdion  spoken 
of  in  the  Proverbs  is  designed  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  whence 
])roceeds  the  understanding  of  righteousness,  judgment,  and  equity,  and  every 
good  path  (comp.  as  chief  passage,  ii.  1-9).  The  young  are  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Divine  word.  It  is  not  as  written  that  the  word  of  God  is  made  by  Proverbs 
to  be  authoritative  ;  it  comes  rather  to  a  son  from  the  mouth  of  his  parents.  The 
commands  of  parents  have  the  authority  of  the  Divine  law  ;  and  the  promises 
made  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  commandments  depend  upon  their  observance. 
Comp.  i.  8,  "My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law 
of  thy  mother,"  where  the  combination  of  reverence  for  parents  with  the  jnin- 
ciple  of  the  fear  of  God  expressed  ver.  1  should  be  noted.  Also  iv.  3  sq.  :  "L 
was  my  father's  son,  tender  and  only  beloved  in  the  sight  of  my  mother"  {i.e. 
the  true  relation  which  ought  to  exist  between  parents  and  children  was  found 
in  me).  "  He  taught  me  also,  and  said  unto  me.  Let  thy  heart  retain  ray  words  ; 
keep  my  commandments,  and  live."  Comp.  also  vi.  20  sqq.,  where  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  law  of  the  mother  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  command- 
ment of  the  father,  and  a  share  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  son 
is  thus  assigned  to  the  former.  In  this  passage,  what  was  said  in  Deut.  vi.  7 
(§  105)  of  the  keeping  of  the  Divine  law  is  transferred  to  parental  instruc- 
tion. "Bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart,  and  tie  them  about  thy  neck. 
When  thou  goest,  it  shall  lead  thee  ;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  shall  keep  thee  ;  and 
when  thou  awakest,  it  shall  talk  with  thee"  (or  perhaps  more  correctly,  "make 
thee  reflect,"  i.e.  it  shall  be  thy  first  thought  in  the  morning).  Disobedience  to 
parents  entails  heavy  judgments,  the  doom  of  the  transgressor  awaiting  him  who 
despises  them  (xxx.  17,  comp.  xx.  20).  Parents  are  also  warned  to  begin  the  in- 
struction of  their  children  betimes,  and  thus  to  train  them  for  their  whole  life  : 
"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it."  Special  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  doings  of  a  child,  since  by 
them  it  may  be  perceived  "  whether  his  nature  be  pure,  and  whether  it  be  right" 
(XX.  11).  In  such  subjection  of  youth  to  a  sacred  authority,  that  strict  discipline 
of  law  by  which  God  trains  His  people  is  repeated  :  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  that 
he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth"  (Lam.  iii.  27).  A  complete  statement  of  the  ed- 
ucational precepts  given  in  the  Proverbs  would  here  be  out  of  place.  It  may 
suffice  to  point  out,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  how  earnestly 
diligence  is  insistea  on,  and  sloth  branded  as  a  contemptible  thing  (vi.  6-11,  x.  26, 
XV.  19,  xix.  15,  24,  xx.  4,  13,  xxvi.  13-16)  ;  how  temperance  (xiii.  25,  xxiii.  19-21) 
and  chastity  are  required,  and  temptations  to  unchastity  warned  against  (vii.  5 
sqq.,  xxiii.  26-28).  On  the  position  taken  by  Old  Testament  teaching  with  re- 
spect to  bodily  exercise,  see  the  article  "Pudagogik  d.  A.  T. "  in  Schmid's  Pdda- 
gogischer  Encylcloii.  v.  p.  683.  The  education  of  girls  is  never  separately  treated  of 
in  Proverbs.     It  is  a  self-evident  assumption  that  they  too  were  instructed  iu  the 
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law,  though  this  is  first  expressly  stated  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Susannah,  ver. 
3.  The  end  contemphited  in  female  education  may  be  perceived  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  excellent  woman  in  Prov.  xxxi.  10  sqq.,  and  the  passages  xi.  IG, 
22,  xii.  4,  etc.  Modesty  and  moral  tact  (D>.D,  xi.  22;  Hitzig :  ''An  acute 
sense  of  decorum,  chiefly  manifested  in  modesty  of  speech,  look,  and  conduct") 
are  the  ornaments  of  woman.  Isa.  iii.  16  sqq.  is  an  earnest  reproof  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Zion  for  their  pride,  luxury,  and  love  of  dress.  Constant  occupation,  in- 
dustry, benevolence,  and  liberality  are  the  chief  features  of  the  description  Prov. 
xxxi.,  which  also  shows  that  skill  in  handiwork  of  all  kinds  was  then  a  part  of 
female  education.  But  here  also  the  instruction  of  wisdom  is  true  to  its  princi- 
ple, ver.  30  (see  above).  For  the  literature  of  Old  Testament  education,  see  the 
article  cited,  p.  653  sq. 

(7)  Comp.  Slier,  who  has  written  separate  works  on  two  sections  of  the  Proverbs, 
one  on  ch.  xxv.  sqq.,  with  the  title,  Ber  Weise  ein  Konuj,  the  other  on  ch.  xxx. 
sq.,  entitled  Die  Folitih  der  Welsheit. 

(8)  In  these  passages  each  member  must  be  completed  by  the  other. 

(9)  The  prosperity  of  the  age  of  Solomon  is  reflected  in  the  peace  and  quiet  shed 
over  the  life  of  the  wise. 

(10)  This  conclusion  must  be  arrived-^  at  even  according  to  the  most  favorable 
explanation  of  the  passages  discussed. 


FOURTH    SECTION. 
THE    ENIGMAS    OF    HUMAN    LIFE.       THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    THEIR    SOLUTION    (1). 

§   245. 

The  Enigmas  themselves.    ■ 

That  which  above  all  else  gave  rise  to  the  struggle  between  faith  and  doubt,  was 
the  perception  that  the  actual  course  of  events  did  not  harmonize  with  t\\e  2^ostu- 
lates  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution, — that  the  God  who  judges  righteously  did  not 
make  His  righteous  judgment  evident  in  what  befell  either  nations  or  individuals. 
The  Israelitish  mind  was  the  less  able  to  turn  to  fatalistic  consolations,  because  in 
its  view  the  reality  of  the  idea  of  God  coincided  with  the  reality  of  the  ordinance 
of  retribution,  and  the  denial  of  the  latter  would  result  in  atheism.  It  was  indeed 
the  very  characteristic  of  the  wicked,  that  while  he  said  in  his  pride,  "God  will 
not  requite  it,"  he  really  meant,  "There  is  no  God  ;"  comp.  passages  such  as  Ps. 
X.  4  sq.,  xiv.  1.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Job  is  so  often  reproached  by  his  friends 
for  resembling  the  wicked  (D'j/K/n)  by  disputing  the  Divine  retribution.  If  on 
this  account  those  who  suffer  are  first  of  all  required  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  their 
sufferings  in  their  sins,  Lam.  iii.  39  sq.  (2),  the  tuition  of  the  law,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  arouses  an  accusing,  but  produces  a  good  conscience,  which  the 
man  who  walks  in  God's  ways,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  acknowledge  that  his 
suffering  is  the  punishment  of  his  sin,  is  conscious  that  he  may  venture  to  assert  ; 
comp.  Ps.  xvii.  1  sqq.,  xviii.  21  sqq.,  Job  xxxi.,  and  other  passages.  Even  in  the 
theocratic  covenant,  God  approaches  man  as  a  free  being,  as  one  who  has  not  only 
obligations,  but  rights.  Hence  no  self-condemnation,  contrary  to  his  own  con- 
science, is  demanded.  When  Job  declines  such  self-condemnation  as  was  pressed 
upon  him,  when  he  says,  e.g.,  xxvii.  5  sq.,  "I  will  not  let  my  integrity  be  taken 
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from  me  ;  my  righteousness  T  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go  ;  my  heart  does  not 
reproach  one  of  my  days,"  his  words  testify  that  his  conviction  of  sin  was  not  as 
yet  as  deep  as  it  should  be.  But  still  his  very  sincerity  in  not  having  recourse  to 
falsehood  in  majorem  Dei  gloriam  is  expressly  approved,  xlii.  7.  Severely  as  the 
Old  Testament  rebukes  murmuring  u7iheUef,  and  little  as  it  concedes  to  man, 
regarded  in  his  natural  worthlessness,  any  claim  upon  God  (3),  it  still  furnishes, 
within  the  institution  of  the  covenant,  ground  upon  which  suffering  innocence  and 
piety  may,  when  the  wicked  prosper,  venture  to  exjDostulate  with  God,  such 
expostulation  being  indeed  the  result  of  faith  in  the  covenant  God  and  in  the  truth 
of  His  promises.  Accordingly,  in  times  of  conflict  and  distress,  we  find  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  language  of  exj>ostulation  with  the  just  God  in  the  mouth  of  His 
servants,  and  so  often  meet  with  that  frequently  recurring  ^chy?  "Why  standest 
Thou  afar  off,  O  Lord?  why  hidest  Thou  Thyself  in  times  of  trouble  ?"  Ps.  x.  1. 
"Why  does  the  wicked  contemn  God?  ver.  13.  "How  long  wilt  Thou  look 
on  ?"  xxxv.  17.  Comp.  also  the  complaint  of  the  influence  of  the  wicked  in  the 
Psalms  in  general,  Ps.  xii.,  xiv.,  and  others.  Similar  complaints  of  the  supremacy 
of  evil  and  the  delay  of  Divine  retribution  are  found  also  in  the  prophets,  comp. 
Hab.  i.,  Jer.  xii.  15,  18,  etc.  But  while  the  perplexities  caused  by  the  fortunes 
of  nations  were  solved  for  the  projihets  by  the  view  afforded  them  of  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Divine  kingdom,  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  when  judgment  and  deliv- 
erance should  manifest  the  Divine  righteousness,  it  was  concerning  the  enigmas  of 
individual  life,  presented  by  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  calamities  of 
the  godly,  that  the  reflecting  mind  of  the  Old  Testament  sages  struggled  to  obtain 
light.  Several  of  the  Psalms  dwell  on  this  matter,  which  is  the  special  subject  of 
the  whole  Book  of  Job.  The  consideration,  however,  of  the  contradiction  so  often 
existing  between  the  moral  worth  of  a  man  and  his  lot  in  life,  leads  at  once  to  the 
discovery  of  another  enigma.  If  there  were  a  retribution  after  death,  a  solution 
of  the  contradiction  in  which  the  lot  of  man  often  appears  to  stand  to  the  justice 
of  God  might  be  expected  in  another  world.  But  as  we  have  seen  in  Part  I.,  are 
not  all  alike  in  death  and  in  the  regions  of  the  dead?  And  then,  further,  how 
does  the  sad  doom  of  Sheol  agree  with  the  Divine  destination  of  man  ?  (4).  Sup- 
pose even  that  a  just  man  were  to  prosper  during  his  whole  life,  what  would  this 
profit  him,  when  he  descends  to  the  realm  of  shades?  The  lamentation  over 
the  perishableness  of  man,  over  death  and  the  grave,  found  in  many  of  the  Psalms, 
and  in  chh.  vii.  and  xiv.  of  the  Book  of  Job,  has  quite  a  different  meaning  from 
that  met  with  in  heathen  writers,  because  the  Old  Testament  did  not  view  the 
mortality  of  man  as  a  natural  necessity,  but  connected  it  with  sin  and  the  wrath  of 
God,  Ps.  xc.  7-9  (see  Pt.  I.  §  77),  and  because  the  communion  instituted  by  rev- 
elation between  the  living  God  and  man  imparts  to  human  personality  an  eternal 
importance.  This,  indeed,  at  first  manifests  itself  only  in  the  assurance  of  the 
continued  duration  of  the  chosen  race,  but,  in  proportion  as  the  personal  experience 
of  communion  with  God  deepens,  it  awakens  in  the  individual  also,  the  feeling  of 
an  imperishable  destiny.  Hence,  in  place  of  that  satisfaction  with  which  we  see 
the  patriarchs  depart  from  a  life  filled  with  God's  goodness,  and  gathered  to  their 
fathers  in  the  joyful  prospect  of  the  blessings  promised  to  their  descendants,  in 
place  of  the  praise  of  that  grace  of  God  wdiich  had  bestowed  so  large  a  share 
of  its  gifts  during  the  fleeting  life  of  man,  Ps.  ciii.  15-18,  we  find  in  hours  of 
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temptation,  dismay  at  the  fact  that  communion  with  God  (the  seeing  of  the  Lord, 
Isa.  xxxviii.  11)  must  cease  in  death.  Nay,  it  seems  incomprehensible  tliat  God, 
•who  desires  to  be  loved  and  praised  by  His  people,  should  Himself  dissolve  the  tie 
■which  He  has  made  with  man  ;  comp.  Ps.  xxx.  9,  Ixxxviii.  12  sq.,  and  other 
passages  (5).  This  fear  of  death  among  the  Old  Testament  saints  is  an  infinitely 
more  exalted  feeling  than  the  contempt  of  death  found  am^ong  the  heathen  ;  for 
death,  as  Luther  says  in  his  exposition  of  Ps.  xc,  is  not  to  be  conquered  by  con- 
tempt, as  serfs  and  rogues  suppose. 

(1)  Comp.  my  article,  "Immortality,  Doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  on,"  in 
Hcrzog's  Real- Encylclop.  xxi.  p.  419  sqq.  [Also  some  good  remarks  in  Bestmann, 
Oesch.  d.  chv.  Sitte,  i.  332.] 

(2)  Lam.  iii.  39  sq.  :  "  Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  for  the 
punishment  of  his  sins  ?  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  agam  unto 
the  Lord." 

(3)  For  how  should  the  clay  strive  with  the  potter,  a  potsherd  among  potsherds  ! 
Isa.  xxix.  10,  xlv.  9-11,  and  elsewhere. 

(4)  That  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Sheol  is  found  also  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  Hhokhma,  has  been  shown,  §  78  sq. 

(5)  Ps.  xxx.  9  :  "  What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood,  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  ? 
Shall  the  dust  praise  Thee  ?  or  shall  it  declare  Thy  truth  ?"  If>.  Ixxxviii.  11  sq.  : 
"Shall  Thy  loving  kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave?  or  Thy  faithfulness  in 
destruction  ?  Shall  Thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?  and  Thy  righteousness 
in  the  land  of  forgetfulness  ?"     Comp.  vi.  0. 

§246. 
T7ie  Struggle  to  solve  the  Enigmas  relating  to  this  Subject  in  the  Psalms. 

In  those  Psalms  which  relate  to  the  contradiction  existing  between  the  moi'al  worth 
of  an  individual  and  his  external  circumstances,  we  generally  find  that  the  knot  is 
not  untied,  but  simply  cut.  The  righteous  man  who  seems  about  to  perish  must 
nevertheless  be  delivered,  or  Jehovah  would  not  be  Jehovah  ;  therefore  "  for  His 
name's  sake"  the  wicked  who  think  themselves  so  secure  must  perish,  as  surely 
as  a  righteous  God  exists.  When  prevailing  with  God  in  prayer,  the  Psalmist 
surmounts  every  hindrance  which  opposes  the  realiz.ition  of  his  confidence  ;  comp. 
the  supplicatory  Psalms  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vii.,  ix.,  and  a  whole  series  of  similar  ones. 
Another  special  feature  is  to  be  remarked  in  those  Psalms  in  which  that  judg- 
ment upon  his  enemies  which  the  Psalmist  confidently  entreats  is  also  in  a  measure 
announced — the  so-called  imprecatory  Psalms,  of  which  Ps.  lix.,  Ixix.,  and  cix.  are 
the  strongest.  Instead  of  being  shocked  at  them,  we  need  simply  to  understand 
them.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  what  we  find  in  them  is  no  private  feeling 
of  anger  venting  itself  in  curses,  but  that  they  are  the  product  of  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  that  God  who  is  attacked  in  His  servants  ;  comp.  especially  Ixix.  10  (1). 
Such  Psalms  are  just  the  expression  of  the  sentiment,  cxxxix.  21  sq.  :  "Do  not  I 
hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  Thee  ?  and  am  not  I  grieved  with  them  that  rise  up 
against  Thee  ?  I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred  :  I  count  them  mine  enemies." 
The  fact,  however,  that  there  is,  in  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  assump- 
tion of  Divine  retribution  upon  the  wicked  is  expressed,  a  severity  which  casts 
the  love  that  would  seek  and  save  the  lost  iato  the  background,  must  certainly 
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be  in  general  explained  by  the  difference  between  the  standpoint  of  the  law  and 
of  the  gospel,— a  difference  pointed  out  by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples  wlien  rebuk- 
ing them  for  manifesting  the  zeal  of  Elijah,  Luke  ix.  55.  But  another  and  ofteji- 
overlooked  point  must  be  liere  considered.  The  New  Testament  itself  knows  of 
no  other  final  reconciliation  of  the  contradiction  introduced  into  the  world  by  the 
existence  of  evil  than  that  which  is  accomplished  by  judgment.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  Testaments  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, referring,  as  far  as  retribution  is  concerned,  exclusively  to  this  life,  does 
not  afford  the  same  scope  for  the  Divine  long-suffering  as  the  New,  and  must 
demand  an  actual  and  adequate  sentence,  an  infliction  of  judgment  upon  the 
ungodly  within  the  limits  of  this  earthly  existence.  What,  now,  if  the  very  pos- 
tulate of  faith  seems  again  and  again  falsified  by  experience,— if,  as  Ps.  Ixxiii.  I'.i 
says,  to  cleanse  the  heart  and  life  seems  to  be  in  vain,  while  the  prosperity  of 
audacious  transgressors  appears  secure  ?  The  solution  furnished  by  certain  Psalms 
is  not  a  dogmatic  one,  i.e.  no  doctrine  actually  leading  beyond  the  limits  of 
Mosaism  is  arrived  at.  It  is  rather  a  solution  which  is  suhjective  and  'personal. 
The  communion  with  God  to  which  the  Psalmist  has  been  admitted  asserts  itself 
with  such  strength,  that  he  not  only  finds  therein  his  full  compensation  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  but,  rising  for  the  moment  superior  to  death  and  Sheol, 
knows  himself  to  be  inseparably  imited  to  God.  The  transition  to  such  passages 
is  formed  by  Ps.  iv.  8,  where  David,  in  such  hopeless  circumstances  as  made 
many  of  his  followers  despair,  esteems  the  joy  which  he  has  in  God  beyond  the 
superfluity  in  which  his  enemies  revel.  But  the  first  chief  passage  in  which  the 
feeling  of  saving  and  indissoluble  union  with  God  is  poured  forth  is  Ps.  xvi. 
Because  the  Lord  is  his  supreme  good,  and  always  with  him,  the  Psalmist  is  also 
able  to  say,  ver.  10  sq.  :  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to  Sheol,  nor  suffer  Thy 
holy  one  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life.  In  Thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy;  and  at  Thy  right  hand  pleasures  for  evermore."  It 
would  (as  even  Hupfeld  frankly  admits)  empty  these  words  of  their  meaning  to 
see  in  them  only  a  confidence  of  deliverance  from  mortal  peril.  To  this  feeling, 
however,  we  must  certainly  refer  such  passages  as  xlviii.  14  and  Ixviii.  20,  which 
some  {e.g.  Stier)  have  also  interpreted  of  deliverance  from  death  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment sense  (2).  The  case  of  Ps.  xvi.  is  rather  as  follows  :  The  idea  that  the 
righteous  must  at  last  succumb  to  death  and  Sheol,  and  that  their  happiness  in 
God  is  to  be  thereby  terminated,  is  at  such  moments  an  impossible  one  to  the 
Psalmist.  Hence  he  gives  utterance  to  a  presentiment  which  reaches  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ancieiit  covenant.  The  words,  "I  shall  behold  Thy  face  in  right- 
eousness ;  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  Thy  likeness,"  xvii.  15,  if 
they  refer,  according  to  the  view  still  defended  by  many  moderns  (De  Wette, 
Delitzsch),  to  an  awaking  from  the  sleep  of  death,  whether  to  a  heavenly  life 
or  to  resurrection,  would  go  still  further.  But  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  (3) 
only  that  the  Psalmist  is  magnifying  that  higher  happiness  which  he,  as  a  godly 
man,  enjoys  in  beholding  God,  and  on  which  is  founded  his  assurance  that  his 
prayer  will  be  heard,  in  comparison  with  that  contemptuously  described  pros- 
perity with  which  God  fills  the  ungodly  (4).  The  leholding  God's  face  and  being 
satisfied  with  His  likeness  do  not  go  beyond  the  expi'essions  used  Ixiii.  3,  and  are 
simply  the  strongest  terms  for  denoting  the  consciousness  of   God's  gracious 
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presence.  The  passage  is  akia  to  Ps.  iv.  8  sq.  ;  and  a  comparison  with  the  latter 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  Ps.  xvii.  may  be  an  evening  or  night  prayer,  and 
that  the  awaking  in  ver.  15  may  refer  to  awaking  from  natural  sleep.  But  even 
if  the  passage  does  not  treat  of  a  happy  life  after  death,  it  is  still,  as  Hupfeld 
justly  remarks,  an  important  one,  on  account  of  its  wonderfully  profound  con- 
ception of  the  world,  and  of  life  in  the  world  as  a  vain  and  empty  possession,  as 
contrasted  with  the  life  of  the  soul  in  God.  Ps.  xlix.  15  and  Ixxiii.  23  sqq.  (5), 
however,  go  still  further.  When  the  Psalmist  says  in  the  former  passage,  "God 
will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  for  He  shall  receive  me"  (6), 
we  may  indeed,  if  we  disregard  the  connection,  understand  him  to  speak  only  of 
deliverance  from  danger.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  these  words  are  spoken 
in  opposition  to  ver.  8  sqq.,  according  to  which  no  man  is  capable  of  redeeming 
the  soul  of  his  neighbor  from  Sheol,  while  the  Psalmist  looks  for  redemption 
from  God  ;  and  to  ver.  14,  which  consigns  the  man  of  the  world  to  the  desolation 
of  the  grave  (7).  Besides,  the  allusion  of  "'JDjT  to  the  passage  concerning  Enoch, 
Gen.  V.  24,  O'T' '^  ''^"'^^  '^\l(^,  is  unmistakable.  Thus  the  Psalmist  is  evidently  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  there  will  be  for  him  a  rising  from  the  region  of  the 
dead  to  a  higher  life.  To  return  to  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  it  may  be  disputed  whether  the 
words,  "Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to 
glory,"  ver.  24,  have  regard  to  a  fulfilment  in  this  or  in  another  world.  But  in 
any  case,  ver.  26,  "  When  my  flesh  and  my  heart  fail,  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart  and  my  portion  for  ever,"  expresses  the  confidence  of  the  Psalmist  that  even 
if  his  heart  fails  in  death,  his  communion  with  God  cannot  be  dissolved  (8). 
Still,  even  in  these  passages  we  have  (as  Delitzsch  well  observes)  no  direct 
word  from  God  for  this  hope  to  lean  on  ;  they  do  but  express  the  postulate  of 
faith,  that  for  the  just,  existence  must  issue  in  glory  and  in  the  permanent  pos- 
session of  communion  with  God.  How  this  is  to  be  realized  cannot,  however,  be 
shown.  Hence  the  triumph  of  faith  over  death  and  the  grave  is  accompanied  by 
the  complaint,  so  strongly  and  incisively  expressed  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  that  the  seals 
of  death  and  Sheol  remain  as  yet  unbroken  (9).  Let  us  now  see  what  answer  ia 
furnished  to  the  enigmas  of  life  by  the  Book  of  Job. 

(1)  Ps.  Ixix.  9:  "The  zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up,  and  the  re- 
proaches of  them  that  reproached  Thee  are  fallen  upon  me." 

(3)  In  saying  which,  we  leave  it  undecided  whether  in  Ps.  xlviii.  14  the  expla- 
nation, "He  will  be  our  guide  at  (or  to)  death,"  rests  upon  the  more  correct 
reading  of  the  text. 

(3)  Still  we  are  not  justified  in  completing  the  thought  (as  Delitzsch  does)  : 
"If  I  should  go  to  rest  in  the  present  peril  of  death."  The  urgent  supplication, 
ver.  13,  that  God  would  arise  to  help  the  suppliant  against  his  ungodly  foes,  is 
not  recalled. 

(4)  A^'er.  14,  as.  following  Hengstenberg,  I  have  explained  it  in  the  Gommentationes 
ad  theol.  hlbl.,  does  not  contain  an  argument  for  the  supplication  in  ver.  13,  as 
though  the  Psalmist  were  complaining  to  God  of  the  contradiction  between  the 
prosperity  and  deserts  of  the  wicked. 

(5)  Comp.  KlostermMun,   UnterfncJiiingen  zur  alttest.   Theol.  18G8. 

(6)  'Jnp;  refers  to  God,  not  to  /^*<^,  which  is  feminine  (§78). 

(7)  It  it  quite  arbitrary  to  supplement  ver.  15  with  :  So  far  as  not  to  suffer  it 
to  go  down  to  the  grave  prematurely  or  by  violence  (so  Hengstenberg,  in  the  last 
essay  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms). 
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(8)  The  thought  is  arbitrarily  deprived  of  its  meaning  by  Hengstenberg,  when 
he  supplies  after  ver.  26a  :  Through  God's  mercy  it  will  not,  however,  come  to 
this. 

(9)  To  the  question,  Does  the  announcement  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
made  by  the  prophets  find  an  echo  in  the  Psalms  ?  I  feel  obliged  to  return  a 
negative  answer.  It  is  no  longer  disputed  that  xc.  3,  "  Return,  ye  children  of 
men,"  does  not  refer  to  it ;  nor  am  I  able  to  adduce  in  support  of  it  cxli.  7,  "Our 
bones  are  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth,  as  when  one  ploweth  and  divideth  the 
earth."  Even  if  the  image  of  ploughing  and  scattering  seed  is  explained  by  the 
object  to  which  both  contribute,  still  the  connection  leads  only  to  the  thought 
that  the  persecution  and  ill-usage  endured  must  result  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Psalmist's  cause.  Much  rather  might  Ps.  xxii.  29  be  brought  forward.  "^3^'  '"1"1^'» 
considered  in  itself,  may  well  be  regarded  as  designating  the  dead  ;  and  the 
more  so  tliat  the  connection  of  the  feast  described  ver.  26  with  that  at  which 
death  is  to  be  swallowed  up  in  victory,  Isft.  xxv.  6-8,  is  sufficiently  probable 
(comp.  §  233).  But  then  the  expression  D'JE/T  would  be  no  fitting  contrast  ;  and 
we  should  have  expected  "  all  the  living"  or  some  such  expression.  On  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Psalms  to  the  last  things,  compare  Delitzsch's  Commentary,  i.  p.  75 
sqq. 

§247. 

Solution  of  the  Enigmas  in  the  Boole  of  Job  (1). 

All  the  enigmas  with  which  Israelitish  wisdom  was  occupied  are  discussed  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  every  solution  produced  upon  Old  Testament  soil  is  at- 
tempted. This  book,  however,  does  not,  as  it  has  so  often  been  understood  to  do 
from  a  partial  and  theoretical  view,  carry  on  the  investigation  in  the  form  of  a 
learned  debate.  On  the  contrary,  a  fragment  of  Old  Testament  life  is  at 
once  brought  before  us,  and  it  is  shown,  by  Job's  example,  how  a  righteous 
man  may  fall  into  such  grievous  temptation  as  to  threaten  his  trust  in  God  with 
shipwreck,  and  how  the  struggles  of  faith  at  last  result  in  victory.  This  book 
has  often  been  contrasted  with  Mosaism,  as  coming  to  a  formal  rupture  with  the 
doctrine  of  retribution.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being  the  case, — the  Mosaic 
doctrine  of  retribution  being,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  confirmed  by  the  issue, 
viz.  the  abundant  compensation  of  the  hero  of  the  book  for  his  sufferings.  The 
fact,  however,  that  various  Divine  purposes  are  shown  to  be  the  reason  of  human 
suffering,  points  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  opinion  that  every  infliction  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  corresponding  sin,  and  manifests  the  right  of  every  responsible 
being  not  to  be  judged  absolutely  according  to  outward  appearances.  It  also  in- 
culcates the  duty  of  abstaining  from  hasty  decisions  concerning  obscure  provi- 
dences, and  waiting  with  humility  to  see  their  end.  This  book  teaches  us  to 
recognize  a  fourfold  purpose  in  human  suffering.  1.  There  is  a  fenal  suffering 
with  which  God  visits  the  ungodly.  This  proposition  is  discussed  in  manifold 
aspects  by  the  three  friends  of  Job  (see  especially  ch.  viii.,  xv.  20-85,  ch.  xviii. 
and  XX.),  and  at  last  conceded  by  Job  himself  (xxvii.  11  sqq.),  after  again  main- 
taining (ch.  xxi.)  the  impunity  of  transgressors  in  this  world,  and  admitting 
in  ch.  xxiv.  the  occurrence  of  penal  retribution  only  with  respect  to  ordinary 
offenders,  but  denying  the  rule  of  God's  penal  justice  in  the  case  of  great 
criminals  (2).  2.  There  is  a  Divine  chastisement  imposed  upon  all  men,  which  is 
necessarily  due  to  the  natural  impurity   and  sinfulness    of  human   nature,  and 
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must  accordingly  be  borne  by  the  righteous  also.  The  latter  submit  patiently  to 
the  infliction  of  such  chastisement,  and  may  therefore  experience  a  restoration  of 
their  prosperity.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  Eliphaz  advances  in  his  first  speech, 
in  explanation  of  the  calamities  of  Job,  ch.  iv.  sq.,  where,  iv.  12-16,  he  refers  to 
a  revelation  imparted  to  him  in  a  night  vision.  3.  There  is  also  a  special  testing 
and  "purifying  of  the  righteous  imposed  upon  them  by  the  love  of  God,  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  them  from  some  secret  pride,  of  leading  them  to  humble 
and  penitent  self-knowledge,  and  of  thus  insuring  to  them  the  Divine  favor.  This 
is  the  doctrine  which  Elihu  brings  forward  in  xxxiii.  14-29,  xxxvi.  5-15.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  solution  furnished  in  ch.  iv.  by  Eliphaz,  but  yet 
differs  from  it,  inasmuch  as  the  point  of  view  which  the  latter  insists  upon  is  a 
judicial  one,  viz.  that  of  a  penal  discipline  which  must  full  upon  the  evil  and  the 
just  alike,  on  account  of  their  inherent  sinfulness,  and  quite  irrespective  of 
special  sins,  and  which  has  in  the  case  of  both  a  different  result  only  by  reason  of 
their  different  behavior  under  Divine  chastisement.  The  suffering  of  which 
Elihu  speaks,  on  the  contrary,  concerns  only  the  righteous,  and  is  a  proof  of  the 
saving  love  of  God,  to  purify  them  from  that  pride  of  the  inner  man  which 
threatens  them  with  danger  (3).  And,  finally,  4.  There  is  a  suffering  which 
is  designed  to  manifest  the  tri^imph  of  faith  and  the  fidelity  of  the  rigliteous. 
This  it  is  which  was  the  immediate  object  of  Job's  afflictions,  as  already  alluded 
to  in  the  prologue  (ch.  i.  sq.),  and  evidenced  to  all  in  the  epilogue.  Proof  is  fur- 
nished in  the  case  of  Job,  in  opposition  to  those  suspicions  on  the  part  of  Satan, 
of  which  his  three  friends  also  rendered  themselves  guilty  by  the  increasing 
temper  witli  which  they  spoke,  that  the  faith  of  even  a  true  servant  of  God  may 
be  sorely  shaken,  nay,  that  he  may  be  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  despair,  by 
the  temptation  of  suffering  ;  that  nevertheless  he  cannot,  even  in  the  midst  of 
rebellion  against  God,  entirely  give  Him  up  ;  and,  finally,  that  his  fidelity  stands 
the  test,  though  he  does  not  come  through  the  trial  without  abundant  cause  for 
humiliation.  Such  sufferings  are  akin  to  those  endured  as  testimony,  to  sufferings 
entailed  by  confession  of  the  truth,  and  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  as  spoken  of 
in  many  of  the  psalms  {e.g.  Ps.  xxii.,  §  233),  and  by  Jeremiah. 

But  while  the  Book  of  Job  thus  offers  a  key  to  these  afflictions  of  the  righteous, 
it  at  the  same  time  inxm&hiis  reasons  ioxhfi\\ey\ng  in  t\\e  righteous  providence  of  Ood, 
from  the  consideration  of  His  character  and  His  dominion  over  nature.  Prom  the 
character  of  Ood — in  the  profound  speech  of  Eliliu,  ch.  xxxiv.  10  sqq.,  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  which  is  :  God,  by  reason  of  His  power  over  the  world,  can 
never  be  unjust.  For  the  world  is  not  a  thing  alien  to  Him,  a  thing  intrusted  to 
Him  by  another,  but  His  own  possession,  and  all  life  therein  is  derived  from  His 
breath.  God  cannot  be  unjust  to  that  which  He  Himself  called  into  existence, 
and  maintains  therein.  It  is  because  He  is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world 
that  He  is  also  the  only  source  of  right  therein.  He  so  directs  the  lot  of  individuals 
and  nations,  that  right  is  at  last  made  manifest.  This  oneness  of  power  and  right- 
eousness in  God  is  also  brought,  forward  in  the  second  address  of  the  Lord  to  Job, 
ch,  xl.,  and  the  subject  applied  to  man,  to  show  that,  if  his  righteousness  is  to  be 
vindicated  at  the  expense  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  he  ought  also  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  Divine  power.  But  Divine  providence  also  may  be  inferred  from  God's 
dominion  over  nature.     This  proposition  is  already  prepared  for  in  ch.  xxviii.,  the 
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idea  being  there  carried  out  that  man,  though  incapable  of  becoming  possessed  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  itself — of  the  thought  according  to  which  the  world  is  ordered — 
is  yet  able  to  recognize  its  traces  in  the  whole  economy  of  nature,  and  may  there- 
fore, with  regard  to  the  Divine  appointment  of  human  life,  resign  himself  to,  and 
fall  back  on,  the  fear  of  God.  This  point  of  view  is,  however,  especially  main- 
tained by  Elihu.  God  approaches  man  in  nature  as  an  incomparable  teacher  fP 
iTiio  ^nr33,  xxxvi.  22),  everywhere  manifesting  to  him  His  wisdom  and  power. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  nature  brings  before  him  so  many  para- 
doxes, so  much  that  is  incomprehensible,  this  furnishes  him  with  a  standard  where- 
by to  judge  that  which  is  incomprehensible  in  human  life,  as  expressed  in  the 
fine  passage  xxxvii.  21  sqq.(4).  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  :  As,  when  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  hidden  from  the  sight  of  man  by  a  cloud,  the  sun  is  nevertheless 
shining  in  the  atmosphere,  and  presently  again  unveils  itself  to  the  eye,  so  God, 
though  His  interposition  is  often  concealed  from  us,  is  surrounded  by  pure  light ; 
and  as  the  dark  north  bears  gold  in  its  bosom,  so  also  is  there  pure  light  behind 
the  obscurity  of  God's  dispensations.  Thus  Elihu  shows  that  man  is  not  obliged 
to  resign  himself  to  such  a  conclusion  as  Job  had  done  in  ch.  xxviii.,  but  may, 
from  perceiving  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  the  Divine  dealings,  at  least  attain  to 
so  much  knowledge,  that  instead  of  arrogantly  censuring  providence,  he  may  con- 
fidently look  for  a  solution  of  its  enigmas. 

(1)  From  internal  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  the  Book  of  .Job  must  not  be 
referred,  as  by  many  [e.g.  Delitzsch  in  the  art.  "  Hiob"  in  the  2d  ed.  of  Ilerzng], 
to  the  times  of  Solomon,  but  to  one  of  the  su]>sequent  centuries  of  Israel's  adver- 
sity and  affliction.  We  see  from  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  that  it  was  just  in  such 
troublous  national  times  that  men's  minds  were  exercised  by  the  doctrine  of  ret- 
ribution. And  though  it  was  only  the  inconsiderate  among  the  people  who  so 
misapplied  the  saying  of  the  law,  that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  as  to  represent  themselves  as  suffering  present  evils  without  their  own 
fault  (an  error  reproved  Jer.  xxxi.  20  sq.,  Ezek.  xviii.,  comp.  §  75),  still  we  see 
from  .Jer.  xii.  1  sqq.  how  sorely  even  the  faith  of  a  prophet  was  tried.  [Jeremiah's 
acquaintance  with  the  book  is  pretty  generally  recognized  l)y  the  modern  critics. 
Hitzig  and  Reuss  place  its  composition  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  Strack  (in 
Zockler,  i.  p.  157  f.)  about  the  year  700,  Dillmann  and  G.  Baur  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  century.]  For  a  survey  of  the  train  of  thought  in  this  book,  see  the 
Programme  cited,  p.  19  sqq.  Compare  also  my  review  of  Hahn's  and  Schlott- 
mann's  Commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Job  in  Renter'' s  Bepertorium,  1852  [also  Green, 
The  Argume7it  of  the  Booh  of  Job  unfolded.,  1874,  and  Conant's  Introduction  to  his 
Translation  of  Jol,  1857.— I).] 

(2)  Stickel  (Das  Buch  Hioh,  etc.,  1842,  p.  186  sqq.)  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
correct  meaning  of  this  difficult  section. 

(3)  Hence,  but  for  the  speeches  of  EliJin^  an  essential  aspect  of  the  Divine  pur- 
pose in  sending  affliction  would  not  have  been  treated  of  at  all  in  this  book, — a 
circumstance  which  might  indeed  have  given  a  subsequent  writer  occasion  for  in- 
terpohiting  this  portion.  Nor  must  it  be  by  any  means  overlooked,  that  without 
these  speeches  there  would  be  no  due  acknowledgment  that  the  three  friends  of 
Job  were  so  far  in  the  right  when  they  asserted  that  affliction  always  has  a  refer- 
ence to  the  sinfulness  of  man.  In  the  place  which  these  addresses  now  occupy  in 
the  book,  they  serve  also  to  prepare  for  that  humble  submission  of  Job  wliich 
was  to  be  brought  about  by  the  appearance  of  the  Almighty.  See  the  conclusion 
of  the  section.  [Dillmann  and  Delitzsch  both  maintain  that  the  speeches  of  Elihu 
are  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  book.     But  see  Conant,  ib.  vi.-x. — D.] 

(4)  Job  xxxvii.  21  sqq.  (a  storm  is  supposed  to  be  approaching)  :    "Now  we  see 
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not  the  sunshine  which  nevertheless  glitters  in  the  cloud  ;  there  the  -wind  passeth 
over  it,  and  cleanseth  it.  From  the  north  cometh  gold  :  the  glory  around  God  is 
terrible.  We  find  not  the  Almighty,  vv^ho  is  excellent  in  power,  in  judgment  and 
in  fulness  of  justice — He  bendeth  it  not.  Therefore  men  fear  Him  :  He  respecteth 
not  the  wise  of  heart." 

§  248. 

Continuation. 

The  question  which  still  remains  to  be  discussed  is,  "What  position  does  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  keeps  the  attention  directed  to  the  state  of  man  after  death, 
beyond  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  occupy  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality ?  The  notion  that  its  direct  purpose  is  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul,  rests  upon  a  misconception.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  in  it  are  deposited  the  presuppositions  of  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  For  it 
brings  forward,  in  passages  already  mentioned,  the  painful  contradiction  existing 
between  man's  destiny  to  communion  with  God  and  that  descent  to  Sheol  which 
awaits  him,  and  at  the  same  time  testifies  that  the  mind,  in  its  struggle  wuth  this 
contradiction,  cannot  avoid  attaining  to  a  glimpse  of  its  solution.  A  remarkable 
progress  is  in  this  respect  manifested  in  this  book.  For  though  in  vii.  7  sqq., 
X.  20-22,  the  lamentations  over  the  transitoriness  of  man  and  the  abode  in  Sheol, 
the  region  of  night,  whence  there  is  no  return,  sound  quite  hopeless,  the  hope  is 
already  expressed,  in  ch.  xiv.,  that  the  sojourn  in  Sheol  may  be  but  a  transient 
one,  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  God,  having  a  desire  toward  the  work  of 
His  bands,  shall  turn  again  to  man.  It  is  said,  ver.  14,  "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he 
live?  All  the  days  of  my  campaign,  would  I  wait,  till  my  discharge  came  ;" 
and,  ver.  15,  "  Thou  w^ouldest  call,  and  I  would  answer  Thee  :  Thou  wouldst 
have  a  desire  to  the  work  of  Thy  hands."  And  the  anticipation  prepared  for 
by  xvi.  18  sqq.  reaches  its  climax  in  the  passage  xix.  25-27,  "I  know  that  my 
redeemer  lives,"  etc.,  where  Job,  no  longer  expecting  a  justification  of  his  inno- 
cence during  the  short  respite  still  allotted  him,  expresses,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
confidence  that  God  will  arise  even  over  his  grave  as  his  Goal,  his  avenger  of 
blood,  to  retrieve  his  honor  before  the  world,  by  inflicting  judgments  upon  those 
who  had  suspected  him,  and  that  he  shall  behold  this  Divine  interposition.  [There 
is  no  ground  to  regard  the  goel  here  as  a  blood-avenger  ;  he  is  rather  regarded  as 
a  mndicator  or  defender.  Dr.  Conant  has  correctly  rendered  the  passage  :  "  But  I, 
I  know  my  redeemer  (vindicator)  lives,  and  in  after  time  will  stand  upon  the  earth  : 
and  after  this  my  skin  is  destroyed,  and  without  my  flesh,  shall  I  see  God,  whom  I, 
for  myself,  shall  see,  and  mine  eyes  behold,  and  not  another  :"  or  better,  "whom 
I,  even  I,  shall  see  on  my  side,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  him  as  a  stran- 
ger."— D.]  Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  erroneous  explanations  which  have 
been  offered,  the  only  view  which  can  be  accepted  as  doing  justice  to  the  words,  is 
that  which  regards  the  passage  as  expressing  the  hope  of  a  manifestation  of  God 
to  be  made  in  Job's  favor  after  his  death.  It  may  perhaps  be  disputed  whether 
Job's  beholding  God  as  his  Redeemer  (Goel)  is  to  take  place  in  another  world. 
For  certainly  the  view,  advocated  especially  by  H.  Schultz  (1),  that  Job  was  only 
transposing  himself  to  the  period  after  his  death, — that  he  was  now  seeing  with 
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the  eye  of  the  mind  how  God  would  then  appear  as  his  witness  and  procure  his 
acquittal, — must  not  be  regarded  as  absolutely  impossible.  The  imperfect  ninn  is, 
however,  utterly  unfavorable  to  this  explanation  (2).  Still  the  passage,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  explanation  which  we  have  adopted,  speaks  only  of  a  momentary  be- 
holding, which,  however,  presupposes  a  continuance  of  Job's  communion  with 
God  after  death.  But  the  hope  which  here  flashes  for  a  moment  like  lightning 
through  the  darkness  of  temptation,  is  as  yet  no  mature  faith  in  a  happy  and 
eternal  life  after  death,  and  consequently  does  not  furnish  a  solution  to  the  enig- 
mas with  which  the  book  is  occupied.  This  presentiment  of  Job  appears  only  as 
a  last  resort,  if  the  solution  should  remain  undiscovered  in  this  world.  In  the 
course  of  the  poem,  it  is  evident  that  this  glimjise  of  hope  on  the  part  of  Job  has 
the  effect  of  enabling  him  to  maintain  greater  composure  ;  but  in  the  end  the  so- 
lution is  brought  to  pass  in  a  manner  which  confirms  the  Old  Testament  doctrine 
of  retribution,  and  keeps  the  book  within  Old  Testament  limits.  That  final  so- 
lution of  all  enigmas,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  world  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  the  children  of  God,  was 
not  discovered  by  Job,  nor  by  the  Old  Testament  in  general.  By  reason  of  the 
constant  connection  existing  between  revealed  knowledge  and  the  facts  of  reve- 
lation, a  belief  in  eternal  life  which  should  be  truly  stable  could  not  arise  until 
the  acquisition  of  eternal  life,  as  faith  in  Him  who  in  His  own  person  overcame 
death  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  who  through  His  redeeming 
work  has  perfected  also  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  Heb.  xi.  40. 

(1)  See  H.  Schultz,  Die  Voraussetzungen  der  christl.  Lehre  von  der  Unsterhliclilieit, 
p.  222,  and  AJttest.  Theol.  ii,  p.  661  sqq. 

(2)  See  Dillmann  on  the  passage,  and  Orelli,  p.  207  sq. 


FIFTH    SECTION. 
RENUNCIATION    OP    THE    SOLUTION    IN    THE    BOOK    OF    ECCLESIASTES    (1). 

§249. 

Standpoint  of  this  Booh.     Inquh'y  concerning  Divine  Betrihution  and  Immortality. 

The  Book  of  KoTieleth  or  Ecclesiastes,  whose  composition  is  probably  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  (comp.  §  191),  or  at  latest  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  canonical  Old  Testament  Hhokhma. 
Its  standpoint  may  be  briefly  designated  as  that  of  resignation — an  abandonment  of 
the  attempt  to  comprehend  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  the  reality  of  which 
to  faith,  it,  however,  firmly  holds.  The  proposition  with  which  the  book  opens, 
"  Vanity  of  vanities  •,  .  .  .  all  is  vanity, "  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  objective  sense,  as 
though  the  world  were  but  the  region  of  chance,  which  the  author  expressly  denies, 
but  in  the  stdjective  meaning  that  for  man,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  after 
knowledge,  and  all  his  activity,  the  course  of  this  world  yields  nothing  real  or  per- 
manent ;  on  which  account  it  is  immediately  added,  i.  3,  "What  profit  (P"^^'"'^'?) 
hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour  which  he  taketh  under  the  sun  ?"     The  latter  sen- 
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tence  is  not  intended  to  state  a  problem  which  is  about  to  be  solved  in  the  book, — 
the  question  as  to  what  is  the  supreme  good  being  thus  regarded  as  the  theme  of 
the  work, — for  the  author  has  done  with  the  notion  that  any  ji"!^?,  any  result,  is 
to  be  expected.  The  words  are  rather  an  exclamation  in  a  negative  sense,  ex- 
pressing the  fruitlessness  of  all  human  efforts.  This  is  accordingly  proved,  the 
author  speaking  in  the  person  of  the  ancient  king  Solomon,  the  wise  and  glorious 
monarch,  who  had  enjoyed  in  rich  abundance  all  that  this  world  can  offer,  had 
obtained  whatever  man  can  obtain,  and  now  at  the  close  of  his  life  testified  that 
in  all  this  he  had  found  no  real  satisfaction,  no  true  happiness.  Even  the  wisdom 
of  which  he  possessed  a  larger  measure  than  other  mortals,  had  only  the  effect  of 
convincing  him  that  real  good  is  not  to  be  found  by  man  in  aught  earthly.  This 
negation,  however,  of  all  finite  objects  does  not  advance  to  the  perception  of  a  posi- 
tive and  eternal  object.  On  the  contrary,  absolute  good  being  hidden  from  man, 
nothing  is  left  for  him  but  to  accept  with  resignation  the  relative  good  which 
consists  in  using  this  fleeting  life  as  well  as  possible,  by  being  obedient  to  the 
Divine  commands  and  mindful  of  the  aprroaching  Divine  judgment,  while  at  the 
same  time  committing  all  to  God  (3).  This  book  is  equally  misunderstood  when 
its  author  is  credited  with  a  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  especially  with  the  knowledge  of  eternal  life,  etc.,  and  when  he  is  regarded 
as  a  fatalist  or  an  Epicurean.  So  little  does  this  book  preach  infidelity,  that  its 
author  does  not  surrender  even  one  of  the  doctrines  transmitted  to  him.  Tlmt 
there  is  a  Divine  government  of  the  world,  that  there  is  a  righteous  retribution, 
faith  may  not  question  :  it  is  the  hoic  of  these  matters  that  man  is  unable  to  com- 
prehend. God,  it  is  said,  iii.  11,  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time  ; 
He  hath  also  set  eternity  in  the  heart  of  man.  For  we  are  not  justified  in  giving 
here  to  ul'^V  another  than  its  usual  meaning,  which  it  retains  also  in  ver.  14.  The 
expression  refers  back  to  the  reflections,  ii.  13  sqq.  (3).  Man,  the  author  would 
say,  cannot  cease  to  seek  that  which  is  eternal  and  imperishable  ;  "but  man  can- 
not find  out  the  work  that  God  doeth  from  beginning  to  end,"  i.e.  is  never  able 
to  understand  the  result  produced  by  the  God-ordained  course  of  the  world  (4). 
This  appears  especially  in  respect  to  Divine  retiHhution.  Experience  is  seen  by  the 
author  to  be  always  at  variance  with  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine.  If  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  categorically  lays  down  (as  we  have  seen,  §  343)  the  proposition, 
"Wisdom  brings  life  ;  folly,  death  ;  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  ;  but  the 
name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot,"  Ecclesiastes  points  out,  ii.  13,  that  "wisdom  ex- 
celleth  folly,  inasmuch  as  the  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head  ;  but  the  fool  walk- 
eth  in  darkness.  But  one  event  happeneth  to  all :  as  it  happeneth  to  the  fool,  so 
it  happeneth  even  to  me.  There  is  no  more  remembrance  for  ever  of  the  wise 
man  than  of  the  fool  ;  seeing  that  which  now  is,  in  the  days  to  come  shall  all  be 
forgotten,  and  how  the  wise  man  dieth  as  the  fool."  To  this  is  added  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  impunity  of  the  wicked.  Still  all  this  must  not  destroy  the  postu- 
late of  faith,  viii.  13  sq.  :  "Though  the  sinner  do  evil  a  hundred  times,  and  his 
days  be  prolonged,  yet  surely  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear 
God,  that  fear  before  Him.  But  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither 
shall  he  prolong  his  days,"  etc.  ;  comp.  also  the  similar  passage,  iii.  16  sq. 

When  tliis  contrast  between /a «7A,  wliich  confidently  assumes  the  existence  of  a 
solution  to  the  contradictions  found  in  the  world,  and  natural  hiowledge,  wliich 
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proves  itself  insufficient  in  all  cases,  and  cannot  furnish  a  solution  to  any  of  the 
enigmas, — when  this  contrast,  which  pervades  the  whole  book,  is  considered,  the 
discrepancies  supposed  to  exist  therein  disappear,  and  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
them,  by  forcibly  adapting  one  passage  to  another,  may  be  given  up,  and  its  due 
weight  and  meaning  allowed  to  each.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the 
question  whether  Ecclesiastes  teaches  the  immortality  of  man  must  be  answered. 
Various  answers  may  be  given,  because  three  different  points  of  view  are  taken  in 
the  book  with  respect  to  it  (4), — that,  1st,  of  natural  reflection  ;  2d,  of  the  old  doc- 
trine of  SJieol ;  3fZ,  of  the  assumption  of  a  future  retribution.  From  the  standpoint 
of  natural  observation,  e.g.,  it  is  said,  iii.  19,  that  the  fate  of  man  and  the  animals 
appears  to  betliesamein  death  ;  for  "  who  knows,"  it  is  asked,  ver.  21,  "whether 
the  spirit  of  man  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth  downward  to 
the  earth  ?"  That  natural  observation  can  give  man  no  information  in  this  respect, 
should  serve  to  humble  him,  ver.  18.  God  would  prove  them,  that  they  may  see 
that  in  themselves  {i.e.  apajt  from  their  relation  to  God)  they  are  beasts.  The  old 
doctrine  of  Sheol  is  (6),  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  in  ix.  4-6,  10,— passages 
which  have  been  already  discussed,  Pt.  I.  §  78  sq.  The  third  standpoint  is  as- 
serted at  the  close,  where  the  author,  dismissing  all  the  doubts  resulting  from  natural 
observation,  positively  expresses,  xii.  7,  the  tenet  that  the  spirit  of  man  returns  to 
God  who  gave  it ;  and,  xii.  14,  comp.  xi.  9,  that  God  will  bring  every  secret  thing 
to  judgment,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil.  How  the  author  con- 
ceived of  the  relation  between  the  spirit  that  returns  to  God  and  the  shade  that 
departs  to  the  region  of  the  dead,  cannot  indeed  be  determined.  Neither  can  the 
controversy,  in  what  sense  he  teaches  a  future  judgment,  be  decided.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  transferred  it  to  some  earthly  events  to  be  developed  in  this 
life,  the  expression  "every  secret  thing"  seeming  opposed  to  such  a  notion; 
but  nothing  certain  can  be  stated  on  this  subject, 

(1)  See  the  Introduction  to  Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes. 
(3)  But  herein  consists  the  advance  made  in  this  book  beyond  the  Book  of  Job, 
which  at  its  close  falls  back  upon  the  Old  Testament  standpoint. 

(3)  In  Eccles.  ii.  12  sqq.,  what  is  spoken  of  is,  that  the  satisfaction  which  man 
obtains  from  his  efforts  and  labor  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  he  reflects  that  he  there- 
by obtains  no  permanent  result  to  outlast  his  transitory  existence. 

(4)  Many  expositors,  on  the  other  hand,  give  to  dViJ?  the  later  signification  world, 
which  it  had  not  yet  acquired  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  affords  no  good 
contrast. 

(5)  Entirely  opposite  views  have  been  taken  in  this  respect,  the  Preacher  being 
said  by  some  entirely  to  deny  existence  after  death,  and  by  others  to  teach  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  futuie  judgment. 

(6)  It  might  seem  most  natural  to  think  of  a  judgment  following  the  abode  in 
Sheol,  where,  according  to  ix.  5,  there  is  no  reward.  But  however  the  passage 
may  be  understood,  positive  testimony  of  the  life  eternal  is  not  found  in  this 
book.     Comp.  also  my  Comment.  Bibl.  Theol.  p.  83  sqq. 
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§  250. 

Moral  Teaching  of  the  Boole.      Conclusion. 

The  moral  teaching  imparted  in  this  book  corresponds  with  the  standpoint 
of  resignation  which  it  occupies.  If  an  inexorable  demand  is  made  that  man 
submit  to  the  Divine  will,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  aim  of  life 
according  to  that  will,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  him,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
various  aims  are  set  before  him,  all  of  which  he  cannot  but  regard  as  in 
their  measure  lawful,  his  moral  life  must  be  spent  in  a  constant  balancing 
between  different  and  conflicting  claims.  Hence  prudence,  moderation  in  all 
things,  the  [itj6ev  ayav,  is  the  quality  to  be  most  urgently  recommended.  The 
pride  which  boasts  of  virtue  is  reproved,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  knowledge.  To 
this  refers  the  injunction,  vii.  16,  "Be  not  righteous  over-much,  neither  make 
thyself  over-wise,"  which  is  followed,  ver.  17,  by,  "^e  not  over-much  wicked, 
neither  be  thou  foolish,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  :  Do  not  think  thou  canst  bo 
free  from  sin  (see  ver.  20)  ;  but  that  thine  inclination  to  sin  may  not  get  the  better 
of  thee,  thou  must  moderate  it.  Ver.  18  :  "  It  is  good  that  thou  shouldest  take 
hold  of  the  one,  and  also  not  withdraw  thy  hand  from  the  other ;  for  he  that 
feareth  God  shall  come  forth  from  them  all."  Thus  the  happy  medium  lies 
between  a  self-righteousness  over-zealous  for  virtue  and  a  sinful  levity  of  life  ;  and 
this  happy  medium  is  inculcated  by  the  fear  of  God,  with  which  (comp.  iii.  13 
sq.)  is  combined  also  a  reasonable  measure  of  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  ;  for  it  is 
said,  iii.  13,  "  That  every  man  should  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  good  of  all  hia 
labor,  is  the  gift  of  God."  But  the  gladness  which  imparts  vigor  to  the  inner 
life  is  not  found  in  the  Preacher.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  vicissitudes  ordained  of 
God  (ver.  1  sqq.),  he  takes  patiently  whatever  comes  as  from  Him,  vii.  14  :  "In 
the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful,  and  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider  :  God  hath 
made  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  that  man  may  find  nothing  after  him,"  i.e.  may 
not  fathom  what  lies  behind  his  present  condition.  In  such  patient  Composure 
the  wise  man  does  at  all  times  just  that  which  is  seasonable,  and  commits  the  issue 
to  God.  Thus  are  to  be  explained  the  sayings,  xi.  4  sqq.  :  "  He  that  observeth  the 
wind  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap  ;"  i.e.,  he  for 
whom  the  weather  is  never  fine  enough,  and  wiio  is  therefore  always  waiting  for 
better,  generally  misses  the  right  time  ;  ver.  6  ;  "In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand  ;  for  thou  knowest  not  which  shall 
prosper,  whether  this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall  be  alike  good  ;"  i.e.,  be  always 
assiduous  in  thy  calling  :  fulfil  each  hour  that  which  is  incumbent  on  thee,  without 
care  as  to  the  result ;  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  the  labor  of  this  or  of  that 
hour  shall  prosper.  The  frame  of  mind  possessed  by  the  wise  man  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  composure  is  shown  vii.  2-4  :  "  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning 
than  to  the  house  of  feasting,  for  that  (to  be  mourned)  is  the  end  of  all  men  ;  and 
let  the  living  lay  it  to  heart.  Sorrow  is  better  than  laughter  ;  for  by  the  sadness 
of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better.  The  heart  of  the  wise  is  in  the  house 
of  mourning  ;  but  the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the  house  of  mirth."  Ecclesiastes  may 
be  called  a  book  of  worldly  sadness, — not  the  sadness  of  one  utterly  sick  of  life, 
but  of  one  who,  though  weary,  does  not  suffer  the  stimulus  of  eternity  to  be  plucked 
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out  of  his  heart,  and  who  has  rescued  his  fear  of  God  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  earthly 
hopes  and  schemes.  Hence  at  its  close,  xi.  9  sqq.,  the  Preacher  exhorts  the  young 
man  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  youth,  which  vanishes  like  the  dawn,  because  when 
old  age  with  its  infirmity  sets  in,  no  more  pleasure  can  be  attained  in  this  life  ;  but 
while  rejoicing  in  youth,  to  remember  the  Creator  from  whom  all  good  things 
come,  and  never  to  surrender  the  certainty  "that  for  all  these  things  God  will 
bring  him  into  judgment."  The  dialectics  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  with 
their  mainly  negative  result,  also  form  a  transition /?wft  the  Old  to  the  New  Test- 
ament. For  from  a  persuasion  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  good,  arises  the  long- 
ing after  the  eternal  an,d  saving  blessings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
desire  for  the  coming  of  that  immutable  kingdom  of  God  announced  by  prophecy, 
in  which  the  inquiries  of  Old  Testament  and  all  other  wisdom  liave  found  their 
enduring  object  (1). 

(1)  It  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  task  w^e  have  imposed  upon  ourselves  (see 
§  4)  to  show  how  Hebrew  wisdom,  after  exhausting  itself  in  the  way  hitherto 
described,  sought  to  satisfy  its  struggles  after  knowledge  by  combining  Hellenic 
with  Oriental  elements  (comp.  the  article  "  Padagogik  des  A.  T. "  in  Schmid,  v. 
p.  692  sqq.,  and  "  Biich  der  Weisheit  uud  judischer  Hellenismus, "  x.  p.  298  sqq. 
For  particulars  respecting  the  view  of  the  state  after  death  in  the  Apocrypha,  see 
the  article  "  IJnsterblichkeit  Lehre  des  A.  T. "  in  Herzog,  xxi.  p.  424  sqq.,  and 
comp.  H.  Schultz,  Die  Voraussetzungeii  der  christl.  Lehre  von  der  JJnsterhlichkcU.,  p. 
239  sqq.).  [Delitzsch  says,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  :  "  The  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes  is  on  the  one  hand  an  argument  for  the  power  of  the  religion  of 
revelation,  which  has  rooted  faith  in  one  God,  the  all-wise  and  righteous  ruler  of 
the  world,  so  deeply  and  firmly  in  the  religious  consciousness,  that  the  most  dis- 
cordant and  confusing  impressions  of  the  present  world  are  iinable  to  shake  it ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  an  argument  for  the  insufl[iciency  of  the  religion  of  rev- 
elation in  its  Old  Testament  form,  since  the  dissatisfaction  and  pain  occasioned 
by  the  monotony,  distraction,  and  misery  of  earth  remained  so  long  without  any 
counterbalancing  good  until  heaven  above  the  earth  was  disclosed  and  unveiled 
in  the  historical  facts  of  redemption.  In  no  Old  Testament  book  does  the  old 
Covenant  appear,  as  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  as  a  na?.aiov/nEvnv  Kal  yvpaaiwv  kyyvg 
aipavKjfioi)  (Heb.  viii.  13).  If  the  darkness  is  to  be  dissipated,  a  new  Covenant 
must  be  established,  by  the  entrance  of  celestial  love,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
celestial  wisdom,  into  the  world,  its  victory  over  sin,  death  and  hades,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  centre  of  human  existence  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  To  this 
new  time  the  finger  of  prophecy  points.  And  Ecclesiastes,  upon  its  heap  of 
rubbish,  shows  how  needful  it  is  that  heaven  should  now  open  above  the  earth."] 
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Aaron,  race  of,  201,  209. 

Abel,  54. 

Abiathar,  375. 

Abijah,  403. 

Abimelech,  361. 

Abram,  Abraham,  60-64,  165. 181,  229. 

Achan,  81,  82. 

Achelis,  109. 

Achor,  Valley  of,  82. 

Adhonai,  92. 

Adonis,  102. 

Adrammelech,  413. 

Adultery,  230  seq.,  553. 

After-Passover,  325. 

Ages  of  the  world,  118. 

Ahab,  King,  390  seq.  ;  the  false  prophet, 

420. 
Ahasueriis,  427. 
Ahaz,  408  seq. 

Ahaziah,  of  Israel,  391  ;  of  Judah,  404. 
Ahijah,  384,  388. 
Alexandrian  theology,  23. 
Almond  blossoms,  257. 
Altar,  255. 
Amaziah,  405. 
Ammonites,  180,  516. 
Amon,  412. 
Amorites,  76. 
Amos,  388,  395  seq.,  407,    464,   476,    502, 

526. 
Analogia  fidei,  25. 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  129,  131  seq. 
Angelology,  Mosaic,  134   seq.  ;  i^rophetic, 

441,  seq. 
Angels,  names  of,  446  seq. 
Anammelech,  413. 
Anointing    of   the   high    priest,  215  ;    of 

kings,  368  ;  of  prophets,  392. 
Anthropology  of  Mosaism,  145. 
Anthropomorphisms.  99,   111. 
Anthropopathies,  115. 
Apis  worship,  68. 
Apocalypse,  Jewish,  434. 
Apocrypha,  10,  13. 
Archaeologj^,  biblical,  7  seq. 


Ark  of  the  Covenant  (see  Covenant), 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  428. 

Asa,  403. 

Asarhaddon,  400. 

Ashera,  worship  of,  390. 

Assyria,  396  seq.,  408  seq.,  412,  520. 

Athaliah,  404. 

Athenagoras,  469. 

Atonement,  the  day  and  de.signation  of, 
309  ;  date  of,  309  ;  rites  of,  311  ;  signi- 
fication of,  315  ;  antiquity  of,  315. 

Atoning  sacrifice,  264,  300  seq. 

Atwater,  E.  E.,  254. 

Auberlen,  39,  73,  151. 

Augustine,  22,  185,  229,  707. 

Authorities,  theocratic  :  legi-slative,  217  ; 
judicial,  219  ;  executive,  223. 

Authorship,  prophetic,  406. 

Azariah,  the  prophet,  403  ;  the  king,  405. 

Azazel,  159,  450. 

B. 

Baal,  worshi])  of,  390. 

Baal-Berith,  359. 

Baasha,  388. 

Babel,  56. 

Babylon,  499,  502. 

Bachmann,  347. 

Bahr,  75,  215,  218,  247,  254,  261,  271,  279. 

296,  361,  321,  322,  326,    330,    347,  349, 

380. 
Baier,  30. 

Balaam,  76.  479,  522. 
Ban,  81,  293. 
Baudissin,    40,   53,  63,  78,  89,   94,  96,  97, 

105,  108,  251,  314,  389,  438. 
Baruch,  402. 

Bauer,  Bruno,  36,  192,  194,  465,  475. 
Bauer,  Lor.,  33,  34. 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  33. 
Baur.  F.  C,  33.  35,  192,  194,  329,  347. 
Baur,  G.,  59,  157,  166. 
Beck.  J.  T.,  145,  483. 
Bellarmine,  27. 

Bengel,  J.  A.,  30,  31,  108,  110,  490,  527. 
Benjamin,  tribe  of,  385. 
,  Berosus,  418. 
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Berthean,  187,  360,  419,  427,  430,  494. 

Bestmaim,  194,  270,  558. 

Bethel,  387,  392. 

Bleek,  310. 

Blessing,  in  Abraham's  seed,  62  ;  parent- 
al, 66,  67  ;  divine,  195. 

Blood,  avenging  of,  236  seq. 

Blood,  152,  263,  276  seq.,  306,  312. 

Body,  149. 

Bohl,  486,  512,  529,  533,  535. 

Bottcher,  151,  172,  515. 

Bredenkamp,  40,  47,  67,  75,  191,  202,  213, 
251,  300,  303,  454,  455. 

Briggs,  C.  A.,  41. 

Brotherhood,  56,  148. 

Brown,  F.,  261. 

Brnch,  383,  538. 

Buddensieg,  50,  53,  411. 

Buddeus,  30. 

Burk,  30,  540. 

Biirnt-offering,  211,  263,  284. 

Burnt-offering,  altar  of,  253,  255. 

Buttmann,  33. 

Buxtorf,  439. 

C. 

Caiaphas,  466,  479. 

Calixtus,  28. 

Calf  worship,  388,  389. 

Calvin,  25,  27,  165,  189,  526. 

Canaanites,  hardening  of,  123,  165  ;  ex- 
termination of,  81  ;  incomplete,  84  ; 
selfdom  of,  244. 

Candlestick  in  the    sanctnary,  256. 

Canon,  10. 

Capital  punishment,  222. 

Captivity,  Assyrian,  398  ;  Babylonian, 
420,  422. 

Carchemish,  417. 

Caspari,  410,  446,  457,  494,  529. 

Cassel,  65. 

Census,  77,  371. 

Ceremonial  law,  182,  451. 

Chaldeans,  417. 

Cherubim,  257,  379  seq. 

Children,  the  blessing  of,  148,  196,  553. 

Chronicles,  367. 

Circumcision,  historical  origin  of,  191  ; 
religious  import  of,  193. 

Civil  institutions,  553. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  93,  187. 

Clericus,  31,  247. 

Cocceius,  29,  461. 

Collegia  biblica,  30. 

Colin,  33,  439. 

Coming  of  the  Lord,  521. 

Condition,  physical,  of  the  organs  of 
revelation,  142,  474. 

Conscience,  153,  158,  183  ;  predictions  of, 
482. 

Countenance,  the  Divine,  127. 

Court  of  the  Tabernacle,  254. 

Courts  of  the  Temple,  379. 


Covenant,  first  breach  of,  74  ;  book  of  the, 
46,  79,  184  ;  ark  of  the,  257,  356,  361, 
372,  381,  521  ;  sacrifices  of,  263. 

Covenant  of  God  with  Israel,  175  ;  new, 
19,  457,  507. 

Covenants  of  promise,  56,  60,  175. 

Covering,  in  atonement,    277. 

Creation,  account  of  the,  50  ;  doctrine  of, 
116  ;  Babylonian  tradition  of,  50. 

Cremer,  151. 

Creuzer,  33. 

Criticism,  8. 

Crusius,  30,  471. 

Cultus.  See  Worship. 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  50,  53,  398,  399, 
411,  413,  422. 

Cup  of  Trembling,  449. 

Curse,  the  Divine,  195. 

Cursing,  water  of,  230,  321. 

Curtiss,  12,  205. 

Cuthah,  399. 

Cuthites,  399. 

Cuvier,  51. 

Cyprian.  133. 

Cyrus,  424. 

D. 

Dan,  385. 

Daniel,  424,  453,  474,  476,  478. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  434,  496,  503,  528. 

Darius  Hystaspis,  427. 

Dates,  prophetic,  488. 

David,  anointing  of,  369  ;  reign  of,  371  ; 
theocratic  position  of,  372  seq.  ;  relig- 
ious character  of,  373  ;  zeal  for  Divine 
worship,  375  ;  promise  to,  372,  523. 

Day  of  mourning,  423. 

Day  of  the  Lord,  409. 

Dead,  region  of  the,  170  seq.,  551,  557 

Death,  fear  of,  557. 

Death,  the  consequence  of  sin,  166. 

Deborah,  354,  355,  364. 

Decalogue,  its  division,  184  ;  its  system, 
188. 

Deism,  Deists,  30,  198,  266. 

Delitzsch,  Franz,  12,  39,  40,  94,  97,  102, 
117,  131,  134  seq.,  139,  145,  151,  155 
seq.,  169,  205,  251,  262,  266,  303,  347, 
383,  386,  400,  440,  479,  503,  519,  522, 
533,   540,  542,  560. 

Delitzsch,  Friedrich,  329. 

Deliverance  from  Egyjit,  70. 

Deluge,  traditions  of  the,  54. 

Demosthenes,  20. 

Dettinger,  111,  135. 

Deutero- Isaiah,  424,  453,  456,  460,  489, 
517,  532. 

Deuteronomy,  46,  78,  130,  177,  184  seq., 
204,  207,  219  seq.,  224,  240  seq.,  324, 
349,  352,  486. 

Devotion,  vow  of,  292. 

De  Wette,  33,  35  seq.,  42,  198,  358,  472. 

Devling,  265. 

Diestel,  32,  59  seq.,  108  seq.,  173,  316. 
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Dilation,  law  of,  490. 

Dillmann,  12,  40, 191,  202,  205,  213,  243, 
251  seq.,  273,  289,  300,  301,  303  seq., 
307,  309,  314,  334  seq.,  345,  351,  543, 
544,  550,  563,  565. 

Discipline,  545,  554,  561. 

Dispensation,  a  new,  necessary,  455. 

Divination,  natural,  481. 

Divorce,  231. 

Dog,  price  of  a,  294. 

Dominion,  extent  of,  Israelite,  77. 

Dorner,  14. 

Doves  or  pigeons,  offering  of,  269. 

Drechsler,  96. 

Dreams,  142  seq.,  478. 

Drink-offering,  273. 

Diisterdieck,  481. 

Duhm,  40,  389,  455,  474,  534. 


E. 

Ebers,  GG. 

Ebrard,  490. 

Ecclesiastes,  its  composition,  429,  5G5  ; 
canonicity,  430  ;  standpoint,  565  ;  doc- 
trine of  retribution,  566  ;  doctrine  of 
immortality,  567  ;  ethics,  568  ;  transi- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,  569. 

Ecstasy  of  the  prophets,  469. 

Eden,  137. 

Edomites,  59,  76,  192,  422,  501,  518. 

Education  of  children,  233,  553,  554. 

Egypt,  as  confirming  the  Bible,  63,  68,  70, 
81,  84,   192. 

Eichhorn,  390. 

Elah,  388. 

Elders,  220. 

Election  of  Israel,  176  seq.,  197  seq. 

Eli,  357,  361. 

Eliezer,  the  prophet,  403. 

Elihu,   562. 

Elijah,  173. 

Elisha,  391,  395. 

Elkanah,  363. 

Elohim,  57,  61,  87,  98  seq.,  14G,  219. 

Elohistic  narrative  in  Genesis  I.,  51. 

Encampment,  74. 

Enemies,  love  of,  549. 

Enigmas  of  human  life,  556  ;  struggle  for 
their  solution  in  the  Psalms,  557  ;  in 
Job,  561  ;  renunciation  of  their  solution 
in  Ecclesiastes,  565. 

Enoch,  54,  165,  173. 

Ephod,  215,  359. 

Esarhaddon,  399. 

Esther,  428,  430. 

Eternity  of  God,  100. 

Eudffimonism,  apparent,  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 196,  552. 

Eusebius,  133. 
,Evil,  52,  122,  554. 

Ewald,  11,  13,  33,  39,  49,  71  seq.,  97,  118, 
166,  276,    286,    189,  295,   303,   317,    325, 


342,  344,  384,  398,   407,   416,   428,  459, 

502,  529,  534,  543,  545,  551. 
Exegesis,  36  seq. 
Exile,    Assyrian,    398  ;    Babylonian,    419, 

423. 
Existence  of  God,  16,  540. 
Ezekiel,  418,  419  seq.,  423,  439,  445,  453, 

455,  458,  473,  476  seq.,  502. 
Ezra  429,  431  seq.  434  seq. 

F. 

Faith,  154,  459,  567. 
Faithfulness  of  God,  95,  112  seq.,  505. 
Families,  laws  concerning,  234. 
Fasting,  293,  309,  423. 
Fatherhood  of  God,  178,  456. 
Fat,  offering  of  to  God,  290  seq. 
Fear  of  the  Lord,  546. 
Festivals,  Mosaic,  323. 
Figurative  prophecy,  524. 
Filling  the  hand,  211,  213. 
Fire,  sacred,  the  282. 

First-born,  both  kinds  of,  203  ;  redemption 
of,  232,  298  ;  rights  of,  234  ;  of  cattle,  298. 
First  fruits,  298. 
Fisher,  G.  P.,  83. 
Flood,  traditions  of,  54  seq. 
Flour,  offering  of,  306. 
Food-offering,  474,  478. 
Four,  the  number,  260. 
Fowls,  269. 
Free  cities,  208,  237. 
Fundamental  articles  of  Judaism,  7. 

G. 
Gabler,  33. 
Gabriel,  446. 
Gad,  371,  374. 
Gedaliah,  421. 
Geffcken,  187. 

Genius,  religious,  of  Israel,  14. 
Genesis   I.   and  II.,  connection  between, 

51  seq. 
George,  325. 
Gerhard,  27,  29. 
Ghillany,  267. 
Gibeonites,  376. 
Gideon,  354,  359,  368. 
Gilgal,  385. 

Girls,  names  of,  194  ;  ediication  of,  554. 
Glory  of  God,  110,  128. 
Gnostics,  23. 
God,  existence  of,   15  ;  name  of,  437  ;  its 

change,  61,  63. 
God,  the,  of  heaven,  444. 
God,    the    idea   of,    in   Mosaism,    86  ;   in 

prophetism,  437. 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  60, 126. 
Godet,  111. 
Gog,  502,  503. 
Good,  moral,  realization  of,  in  individual 

life,  551  ;  in  social  circles,  555. 
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Graf,  C.  H.,  12,  40,  358,  452. 
Graf,  E.,  481. 
Gramberg,  33,  414. 
Grau,  59,  161. 
Green,  W.  H.,  12.  41,  205. 
Gregory  the  Great,  24,  470. 
Guilt,  inherited,  94. 
Giirtler,  N.,  28. 

H. 

Habakkuk,  Book  of,  465. 

Haggai,  427,  502. 

Hahn,  H.  A.,  151,  525. 

Hallel,  347. 

Ham,  Hamites,  56. 

Hamann,  481. 

Hanani,  403. 

Hananiah,  420. 

Hand,  filling  the,  211,  213. 

Hand,  laying  of  the,  upon  the  sacrifice, 
274,  305,  307. 

Hand,  the,  of  God,  466. 

Hasse,  37. 

Havernick,  37,  163,  260,  439,  529. 

Hazael,  391,  395. 

Heart,  153. 

Heathen  nations,  relation  of  to  Israel,  180, 
495  ;  iiidgment  of,  501  ;  admission  of 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  516. 

Heave  offering,   290. 

Heavenly  bodies,  the,  412. 

Hegel,  10,  34,  35,  140,  149,  546. 

Heiresses,  235. 

Hengstenberg,  37,  38,  60,  62,  64,  78,  89 
seq.,  131  seq.,135,  170,218,  343,  257  seq., 
261  seq.,  262,  288,  314,  316,  334,  335, 
347  seq.,  358,  360,  390,  399  seq.,  430, 
446,  459,  472,  477,  480,  486  seq.,  491, 
493  seq.,  501,  503,  508,  510,  522,  524, 
528,  532,  536,  560. 

Herder,  35,  439. 

Herzfeld,  377,  429. 

Hesiod,  49. 

Hess,  37. 

Hezekiah,  400,  409. 

Hhokhma  (see  Wisdom). 

Hieronymus  (see  Jerome). 

High-Priesthood,  201,  215;  history  of,  357, 
374  seq.,  582;  of  the  Messiah,  543. 

Hiller,  30. 

Hinnom,  413,  415. 

Historical  Composition,  Old  Testament, 
366  seq. 

Historical  and  philosophical  treatment  of 
religion,  33  seq.,  36  seq. 

History,  Israelitish,  7,  9. 

Hitzig,  343,  162,  452,  515,  516,  526,  538, 
556. 

Hofmann,  2,  37,  350,  447,  528,  543. 

Holemann,  52,  92. 

Holiness  of  God,  73,  87,  106,  159,  505  ;  of 
Israel,  108  seq  ;  of  places,  108  ;  of  sacri- 
fices, 284  ;  of  seasons,  108. 


Holy  of  Holies,  258,  378,  380. 

Holy  Things,  254  seq. 

Hommel,  60. 

Honey,  270. 

Hophra,  419. 

Horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  253, 

255. 
Hosea,  the  prophet,  395,  407,  526. 
Hoshea,  397. 
Host  of  heaven,  439  seq. 
Houses  or  families,  235. 
Huldah,  414. 

Human  sacrifices,  64,  265,  360,  413. 
Hupfeld,  39,  337,  340  seq.,  347,  559. 
Hyksos,  71. 

I. 
Idolatry,  388,  395. 
Image  of  God,  143. 
Immanuel,  527. 

Immortality,  109,  174,  198,  551,  559,  567. 
Imprecations  in  the  Psalms,  558. 
Incense,  meaning  of,  273. 
Inheritance,  law  of,  234. 
Intercession  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 

532. 
Introduction,  O.  T.,  7. 
Irenaeus,  133,  145. 
Isaac,  64. 

Isaiah,  398,  401,  406,  408,  473,  526 
Ishmael,  61. 
Islam,  17,  546. 
Israel,  64. 
Israel,  tribes  of,  66  seq.,  200  seq.,  382,  425. 

J. 

Jacob,  64,  122,  148,  234. 

Japhet,  Japhetites,  56. 

Jahaziel,  403. 

Jealousy  of  God,  114. 

Jealousy  offering,  232,  320. 

Jehoahaz,  of  Israel,  395,  404;of  Judab,  417. 

Jehoiachin,  418. 

Jehoiakim,   417  seq. 

Jehonadab,  393,  394. 

Jehoram  of  Israel,  393  ;  of  Judah,  404  seq. 

Jehoshaphat,  403  ;  valley  of,  501. 

Jehovah,  the  name,  126  ;  pronunciation 
and  grammatical  explanation  of,  92  seq.  ; 
import  of,  95;  age  and  origin  of.  96;  com- 
parison of  with  Elohim  and  El,  98. 

Jehovah  Sabaoth,  437  seq. 

Jehu,  the  prophet,  388,  394,  403;  the  king, 
393,    395. 

Jephthah,  300. 

Jeremiah.  402,  407,  415,  417,  452,  456, 
466,  473,  478,  502,  562. 

Jeroboam,  188,  384,  388. 

Jeroboam  II.,  395. 

Jerome,  470,  493. 

Jerubbaal,  360. 

Jerusalem,  63,  372,  374,  509. 

Jews,  885  seq. 
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Jezebel,  390. 

Joash  of  Israel,  395  ;  of  Jiidah,  404. 

Job,  Book  of,  450,  556,  5G1. 

Jochebed,    97. 

Joel,  402,  404,  406,  490. 

Jonah,  395  ;  Book  of,  492,  498. 

Joseph,  66,  122  seq. 

Joshua,  75,  81,  3G5  ;  the  high  priest,  425  ; 

Book  of,  84,  327,  355. 
Josiah,  402,  414,  513,  535. 
Jotham,  405  seq. 
Jubilee,  year    of,  law  of,    337  ;  import   of, 

342  ;   practicability    of   the    ordinance, 

343. 
Judah,  tribe  of,  66  seq. ;  kingdom  of,  385, 

400  seq. 
Judges,  Book  of,  353  seq.,  355  seq. 
Judges,  times  of  the,  353  seq. 
Judgment,  prediction  of,  upon  Israel,  196, 

500  ;  upon  the  heathen  nations,  501. 
Jus  talionis,  195. 

Justice,  administration  of,  219,  403. 
Justin  Martyr,  23,  469. 


K. 
Kadesh-Barnea,  74,  76. 
Kahnis,  131. 
Kaiser,  G.,  Ph.  Ch.,  33. 
Kant,  33,  34. 
Kapporeth,  253,  257,  317. 
Kautzsch,  113  seq.,  400,  504. 
Kayser,  40,  416. 
Kebla,  137. 
Keil.    102,    104,   135   seq.,   107,    179, 

259    seq.,    280,  301,   304    seq.,  309 

313,   323,   334,  342,  344,  430,  477, 

516,   520. 
King,  law  of  the,  224  ;  consecration  of 
Kings,  Book  of,    3G8. 
Kingship,  368  ;    in  Judah,   400,  402 

Divine,  199  ;  the  Messianic,  521,  5 
Kittel,  R.,  40,  259,  303. 
Kleinert,  119,  427,  4.30.  520,  526. 
Kliefoth,  262,  493,  515. 
Knobel,  193,  283,  291    seq.,  309. 
Kohler,  18,    187,  194,  203,    273,    275, 

322,  358,  374,  517,  529. 
Konig,  364,  367,  394,  465,  467,  477, 

483,  539. 
Korah,  207. 
Koran,  138. 
Kranichfeld,  367. 
Kurtz,  39,  64,  131,  185,  187,  262,  272, 

301,  308,  350. 


255, 
seq., 
511, 

369. 

the 

28. 

280, 
480, 

282, 


Kubel.  440. 
Kuenen,  10,  40, 
Kliper,  465. 


365,  465. 


L. 


Land,  Holy,  its  boundaries,  77  ;  conquest, 
81  ;  division,  83  ;  character,  83  ;  promises 
concerning,  60,  62,  509. 

Lardner,   31. 


Lasaulx,  21,  481. 

Laver  in  the  court,  256. 

Law,  the,  182  ;  relation  between  the  moral 
and  ceremonial,  183,  451  ;  covenant  of, 
72  ;  delight  in,  456. 

Leaven,   345,  349. 

Lechler,  K.,  76,  188. 

Lemma,  187,  190,  335. 

Leprosy,  its  defilement,  319  ;  purification 
from,  302  seq.,  319. 

Leprosy  in   houses,  319. 

Lessing,  33. 

Levi,  GQ,  74,  163,  202. 

Levirate  marriage,  235. 

Levites,  cities  of  the,  207,  208,  357,  433. 

Levites,  the,  representation  of  Israel  by, 
203  ;  official  fiinctions  of,  206  seq.;  so- 
cial position  of,  207  ;  position  of  in 
the  times  of  the  Judges,  357  seq. ;  or- 
ganization of  under  David,  376  ;  their 
subsequent  history,  388,  425,  426,  429, 
430,  433. 

Lvdecker,  28. 

Liebetrut,  330. 

Life,  196,  550  ;  eternal,   see   Immortality. 

Light,  110,  256. 

Living  God.  100. 

Logos,  the,  133,  543. 

Long-suffering  of  God,  74,  123. 

Lord,  the,  97  seq. 

Lot,  the,  122,  218. 

Love  of  God,  177  ;  to  God,  184,  549  ;  to 
our  neighbor,  549. 

Luther,  16,  25  seq.,  96,  112,  190,  360,  430, 
558. 

Lutz,  39,  147. 

M. 

Maimonides,  24,  295,  470. 

Majus,  29. 

Malachi,  432,  434,  453. 

Man,  256. 

Man,  idea  of,  145  ;  elements  of  his  nature, 
149. 

Manasseh,  the  king,  412  ;  the  priest,  432. 

Manicheans,  23. 

Manticism,  20,  140,  143,  485. 

Mantle  of  the  jirophets,  392. 

Marcion,  22. 

Marriage,  its  idea,  147,  553  ;  a  symbol  of 
the  fellowship  of  God  with  Israel,  456  ; 
law  of,  226  ;  conclusion  of,  226  ;  hin- 
drances to,  228  ;  dissolution  of,  230  ; 
Roman  law  of,  230. 

Mead,  C.  M.,  152. 

Meat-offering,  474,  478. 

Mediatorship  of  the  jjriesthood,  209. 

Megiddo,  416. 

Meier,  E.,  289. 

Melanchthon,  25  seq. 

Melchizedek,  59,  61,  03,  201,  525. 

Menahem,  396. 

Menken,   36  seq.,  108. 
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Mercy  of  God,  87,  115. 

Mercy-seat.    See  Kapporeth. 

Merx,  4UC. 

Merz,  380. 

Messianic  hope,  the,  discrepant  features  of, 
490,  521  ;  its  roots  foiand  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 522  ;  Its  foundation  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  523  ;  in  the  Psalms,  523  ; 
in  the  earlier  prophets,  526  ;  prophetic 
doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah, 
526  ;  His  office  and  work,  530  ;  His  suf- 
ferings, 531. 

Metatron,  134. 

Micha,  Ephraimite,  356  seq.,  359  ;  the 
older  prophet,  391,  449  ;  the  younger, 
407,  410,  494,  526. 

Michael,  446. 

Michaelis,  J.  D.,  31,  228,  243,  295,  342. 

Mietziner,  240. 

Milkom.     See  Moloch. 

Miracles,  17,  124,  138,  362,  391. 

Miriam,  364. 

Mnevis  worship,  68. 

Moab,  Moabites.  59,  180,  192,  51G,  518. 

Moloch,  63,  68,  69,  268,  413. 

Momma,  28. 

Monogamy,  148. 

Monotheism,  Semitic,  59  ;  of  Mosaism, 
102. 

Morgan,  32. 

Moses,  calling  of,  70  ;  mediatorial  posi- 
tion, 74,  75  ;  sinning  of,  76  seq.,  164 
seq. ;  death,  78  seq.  ;  importance,  80  ;  a 
prophet,  363. 

Movers,  63,95,  368,  382,  410  seq. 

Munk,  94. 

Music,  366  seq.,  375  seq. 

N. 

Naboth,  237. 

Nadab,  388. 

Nagelsbach,  E.,  39. 

Nahum,  398,  417. 

Name  of  God,  124,  127. 

Names,  significance  of,  195  ;  giving  of,  194, 
195. 

Nathan,  372,  375,  378. 

Nature,  its  relation  to  man,  156,  510  ;  con- 
templation of,  121,  260,  543. 

Nazarites,  262,  294,  302,  304,  365. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  417,  479. 

Necho,  416. 

Nehemiah,  431. 

Nethinim,  376. 

Neumann,  262,  266,  289. 

New-moon,  336  ;  ditto  Sabbath,  336  seq., 
425. 

New-year,  336,  425. 

Niebnhr,  197. 

Nitzsch,  K.  I.,  44,  230,  247,  543. 

Noachian  commandments,  57. 

Noadiah,  432. 

Noah,  54,  165. 


Noldeke,  11,  252. 

Numbering  of  the  people,  77,  371,  448. 


0. 


Oath,  the,  a  means  of  proof,   230  ;  an  act 

of  worship,  250. 
Oath  of  God,  176. 
Obadiah,  406,  421,  504. 
Obduracy,  123,  163. 
Ode.  151. 
Oded,   398. 

Oetinger,  3,  30,  98,  110,  540,  545,  555. 
Oil,  at  the  offering,  273. 
Omnipotence  of  God,  88,  91,  126. 
Omnipresence  of  God,  111. 
Omri,  390. 
Orelli,   147,  192,  202,  374,    455,  477,  488, 

504,  511,  515,  520,  523,  533,  536,  565. 
Origen,  23,  93,  185,  469. 
Oschwald,  331 . 
Otto,  125,  185. 
Outram,   262,  276. 

P. 

Palms,  381. 

Pan-offerings,  277. 

Parents,  authority  and  rights  of,  232,  555. 

Particiilarism,  180  ;  overcome,  399. 

Passover,     enactments     concerning,     345 

seq.  ;  significance  of,  348  seq.  ;  history 

of,  81,  399,  410,  415. 
Patriarchs,  60,  65,  364. 
Peace-offerings,  their  name  and  idea,  287  ; 

division,    288  ;  material  of,   289  ;  ritual 

of,  289  ;  existence  of,  in  the  times  of  the 

judges,  356. 
Pekah,  397. 
Pekahiah,  397. 

Penalties  of  the  Mosaic  law,   222. 
Pentateuch,   criticism   of,    9,   12,  75,  102, 

120,  135,  141,   171,  175,  207,  243. 
Periods,  system  of,  28. 
Petermann,  434. 
Perjury,   249. 
Pharaoh,  70,   164. 

Philo,  61,  80,  92,   185  seq.,  254,  256,  469. 
Pilgrimage  festivals,  345. 
Plagues  of  Egypt,  70  seq. 
Pledges,  laws  concerning,  241 . 
Plural,  quantitive  and  of  majestj^  87  seq. 
Plutarch,  20,  103. 

Pcena  vicaria,  275,  278,  308,  316,  322. 
Polygamy,   148. 
Polytheism,    in  the   Old    Testament,    88, 

103  seq.,  135  seq. 
Prniteritum  propheticum,  488. 
Pragmatism  theocratic,  367. 
Prayer,  256,  479. 
Pre-existence  of  the  soTil,  151. 
Presence  of  God,  124,  127,  130. 
Preservation  of  the  world,  119. 
Priests,  Priesthood,  pre-Mosaic,  201  seq. ; 
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position  and  calling,  209  ;  history,  357, 
374,  375,  388,  402,  404,  418,  425,  431, 
435  seq. ;  i^riesthood  of  Israel,  179; 
priestly  consecration,  210  seq.;  cities 
of,  207,  208,  212. 

Primitive  state,  153,  156  seq.,  158  seq., 
172,   182. 

Prophecy,  general  office,  484  ;  predictions 
of  individiTal  occiirrences,  486  ;  its 
peculiarities,  488  ;  its  relation  to  fulfil- 
ment, 487. 

Prophecy  of  word  and  deed,  401  ;  medium 
of  revelation,  465  ;  its  history,  362,  370, 
384,  386,  391,  392,  394,  402,  403,  432, 
492. 

Prophetic  Books,  connection  between  the, 
407. 

Prophetic  consciousness,  464  seq.  ;  its 
earlier  definition,  468  seq.  ;  definition 
in  Protestant  theology,  471. 

Prophets,  false,  391,  394,  419,  420,  434, 
464,  478. 

Prophets,  sons  of  the,  392  ;  schools  of  the, 
365,  392. 

Prophetship,  its  place  in  the  theocracy, 
nature  and  import,  219,  362. 

Proselytes,  426. 

Protevangelium,  53,  522. 

Proudhon,  236,  334. 

Proverbs,  Book  of,  550  seq. 

Providence,  121,  562. 

Psalms,  373,  375,  531,  547,  551,  557,  558  ; 
Elohistic,  88,  92,  99  ;  Messianic,  524  ; 
imprecatory,  558. 

Psychology  of  nations,  59. 

Pul,  396. 

Purifications,  Levitical,  319  ;  from  sus- 
picion of  guilt,  320  seq. 

Pnrim,  feast  of,  428. 

Purpose  of  the  Creation,  121. 


Queen-Mother,  402. 

R. 

Eanke,  J.  H.,  203,  207. 

Ranke,  L.,  374,  411. 

Raphael,  447. 

Rationalism,  33. 

RaM'linson,  412. 

Rechabites,  393  seq. 

Redemption,  the  future,  505. 

Redemption   of   family   j^ossessions,    235 

seq. 
Red  Sea,  70. 

Reformation  in  Judah,  402,  404,  414. 
Rehoboam,  385,  400. 
Reichel,  503. 
Remnant  of  Israel,  507  ;  of  the  heathen, 

516. 
Renan,  59. 
Repentance  of  God,  492  sen. 


Resurrection,  513  seq.,  560  seq. 
Rest  from  labor  at  festivals,  326  seq. 
Retribution,  Mosaic  doctrine  of,  195  seq.; 

its  relation  to  Divine  election,  197  seq.; 

attacks  upon,  198  ;  the  Hhokhma  upon, 

248,  561,  556. 
Return  of  the  Jews,  424  seq. 
Reuben,  66. 
Reuchlin,  24  seq. 
Reuss,   40,   191,    251,   358,   374  seq.,  376, 

433,  543. 
Revelation,  11  seq.  ;  general,  14  ;  special, 

15  ;  forms  of,  128  seq. 
Revelation  side  of  the  Divine  Being,  124. 
Rezin,  408. 
Riehm,  203,  208  seq.,  224  seq.,  238  seq., 

259,  276,   280,  299,  301,   304  seq  ,   309, 

318,  334.  340,  358,  447,  481,  485    496, 

524,  530,  534. 
Riggeubach,  254,  255. 
Righteousness  of  God,  112,  497  ;  of  man, 

165,  181,  183,  459,  507,  557. 
Rilschl,  20,  114  seq.,  280  seq. 
Ritter,  84. 

Ritual.    See  ceremonial  law. 
Rod,  Aaron's.  209. 
Roos,  30,  31,  145. 
Rougemont,  462. 
Rosenkranz,  6,  183. 
Rothe,  8  seq.,  21,481. 
Rupprecht,  108,  110. 
Rust,  34. 
Ruth,  370  ;  Book  of,  235. 


Saalschiitz,  110,  221. 

Sabaoth.     See  Jehovah. 

Sabbath,  creation,  50  ;  weekly,  antiquity 
and  origin  of,  326  seq.;  idea  of,  332  ; 
observance  of,  334. 

Sabbatical  year,  law  of  the,  337  ;  imj^ort 
of,  342  ;   practicability  of  keeping,  343. 

Sack,  K.  H.,  43. 

Sacrifice,  idea  of,  261  ;  pre-Mosaic,  54 
seq.,  56,  263,  265  ;  origin  of,  265  ;  ma- 
terial of,  266  seq.  ;  principle  on  which 
the  material  is  fixed,  272  ;  ritual  of, 
274  ;   kinds  of,  287. 

Sacrificial  doctrine  of  the  Hhokhma,  547 
seq. 

Sacrificial  flesh,  consumption  of,  by  the 
priests,  307. 

Sacrificial  repasts,  292. 

Salem,  63. 

Salt,  270  seq. 

Salvation,  experience  of,  19,  461. 

Samaria,  390.  396. 

Samaritans,  399,  426,  432,  434. 

Samson,  296  seq. 

Samuel,  294,  359,  361,  362,  365,  368,  370, 

Wanballat,  432. 

Sanchoniathon,  93. 
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Sanctuary,  Mosaic,  arrangement  of,  252 
seq.  ;  signification  ot  its  parts,  254  ;  and 
vessels,  255  ;  tribute  for,  299. 

Sargon,  398,  411. 

Satan,  159,  314,  448  seq. 

Saturn,  worship  of,  69,  192,  331. 

Saubert,  262. 

Saul,  144,  370,  448. 

Schelling,  34,  63,  320. 

Schleiermacher,  2,  21,  487. 

Schmid,  Ch.  F.,  6,  12. 

Schmid,  S.,  30. 

Schmieder,  108,  452,  529. 

Sclinell,  221,  344. 

Scholasticism,  24. 

Schrader,  96,    98,  135,  330,   398,  411,  439. 

Schultz,  6,  11,  16.  39,  44  seq.,  60,  62,  67, 
75,  89  seq.,  96,98,  105,  131,  134,  136,  137, 
147,  168,  191,  194,  251  seq.,  260,  273, 
280,  281,  389,  439,  486,  525,  533,  535, 
564. 

Scorners,  384. 

Scribes,  434. 

Scythians,  416. 

Seasons,  sacred,  review  of,  323  ;  designa- 
tions of,  324  ;  times  of,  324  ;  celebration 
of,  320. 

Seed  of  Abraham,  522. 

Seer,  364,  475,  477. 

Semler,  31. 

Sennacherib,  409,  411. 

Seraphim,  444  aeq. 

Serpent,  brazen,  76  seq. 

Servant,  the,  of  the  Lord,  181,  517,  532. 

Servile  classes,  239  ;  Israelite,  240  ;  non- 
Israelite,  244. 

Seven,  the  number,  256,  324,  328,  331,  333, 
445. 

Sexual  relation  of  man  and  woman,  147. 

Shalamim.     See  Peace-offerings. 

Shallum,  396. 

Shalmanezer,  398. 

Shamgar,  354. 

Shekhina,  112.  137,  254,  255,  431. 

Shemaiah,  the  prophet,  385  ;  the  false 
prophet,  420. 

Shem,  Semites,  56,  58. 

Sheol,  170,  512,  551.  557,  567. 

Shew-bread,  253,  256. 

Shiloh,  83,  522. 

Shishak,  403. 

Shopheten.      See  Judges. 

Shuckford,  31. 

Simeon,  77,  79,  385. 

Sin,  origin  pf,  52,  158  ;  a  disturbance 
of  the  aim  of  the  world,  121  ;  its  rela- 
tion to  divine  causality,  122  :  Old  Testa- 
ment nameg  of,  158  ;  an  inclination, 
161  ;  hereditary,  162  ;  resistible,  164  ; 
degrees  of,  164  seq.  ;  increasingly  pro- 
found perception  of  in  the  prophets, 
455  ;   forgiveness  of,  461,  507. 

Sin-offering,  detinition  of,  301,  303  ;  rit- 


ual of,  305  ;  import  of,  307  ;  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Judges,  356  ;  lack- 
ing in  the  days  of  redemption,  453. 

Sirach,  12,  549. 

Slaughter  of  the  victim,  275. 

Slaves,  Slavery,  239  seq.,  244  ;  female,  245. 

Sleei5,  prophetic,  478. 

Smend,  516. 

Smith,  G.,  328  ;  W.  K.,  11,  12,  205,  365  ■, 
R.  P.,  365. 

So,  398. 

Socinianism,  27,  29,  146,  185. 

Solomon,  reign  of,  378  seq. ;  founder  of 
the  Hhokhma,  383  ;  Song  of,  553. 

Song,  sacred,  233,  366,  372,  373,  375. 

Sonship,  Divine,  460  ;  of  the  people,  178, 
456  ;  of  the  king,  374  ;  of  the  Messiah, 
524. 

Sopherism,  434. 

Soul,  149. 

Spencer,  31,  32,  265. 

S2Jener,  30. 

Spirit  of  God,  112  ;  in  creation,  118  ;  in 
preservation,  119  ;  the  vehicle  of  revela- 
tion, 124,  133,  362,  465  ;  the  principle 
of  regeneration,  463,  507. 

Spirit,  the,  of  man,  149. 

Spirituality  of  God,  112. 

Stade,  467. 

Stahelin,  208. 

Stars,  worship  of,  413. 

Steudel,  6,  21,  36,  38,  131. 

Stickel,  563. 

Stier,  12. 

Stuhr,  36. 

Substitution,  262,  532. 

Suffering,  imi^ort  of,  531,  554,  561  seq. 

Sulpicius  Severus,  22,  23. 

Supernaturalism,  earlier,  17  seq.,  36  seq.i 
473. 

Susannah,  Book  of,  423. 

Sykes,  262. 

Symbol  in  worship,  246. 

Symbolism,  prophetic,  476. 

Synagogue,  403,  423  ;  the  great.  435. 

Syncretism,  08,  359  seq. 

T. 

Tabernacle,  75,  84,  251,  356,  361,  372,  376, 

381. 
Tabernacles,  feast  of,  352,  388. 
Table  of  nations,  57. 
Talmud,  163,  538. 
Temple     of    Solomon,    preparation    for, 

375  ;  biiilding  of,  378  ;  descrijjtion  of, 

379  ;   vessels  of,  379  ;   significance   of, 

380  seq.;  dedication, ,381  ;  in  the  latter 
days,  519. 

Ten,  the  number,  184,  188. 

Ten  tribes,  kingdom  of,  387. 

Teraphim,  58,  60. 

Tertullian,  23,  469,  514. 

Testament,    Old,    practical    import   of,   1 
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seq. ;  Old  and  New,  their  mutual  rela- 
tion, 2  seq.,  18  seq.,  36,  559,  569  ;  their 
relation  to  heathenism,  18. 

Thank-offering,  286. 

Thenius,  367,  415. 

Theocracy,  199,  223. 

Theodidasklia  of  the  new  covenant,  363, 
508. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  428. 

Theodoret,  429. 

Theology,  biblical,  the  name,  32  ;  method 
of,  41  ;  Old  Testament  definition  of,  4  ; 
importance  to  divinity,  2  ;  relation  to 
other  Old  Testament  subjects,  7  ;  his- 
tory of,  22  ;  divisions  of,  43. 

Theophany,  99,  124. 

Therapeutte,  245. 

Thiersch,  229. 

Tholuck,  465,  469,  477,  494. 

Tibni,  389. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  397,  408. 

Tirzah,  390. 

Tithes,  298,  388. 

Topical  lectures,  30. 

Tribes,  heads  of,  225. 

Tributes,  the  theocratic,  298.        » 

Trichotomy  of  man,  151. 

Trinity,  the,  88,  133,  142. 

Trip,  131. 

Trumpets,  sounding  of,  336. 

Tutelary  spirits,  national,  447. 

Twelve,  the  number,  381. 

IT. 

Umbreit,  33,  145,  147,  519,  524,  526. 

Unchangeableness  of  God,  95,  100. 

Unity  of  God,  102. 

TIniversality  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  496. 

Urijah  the  jirophet,  417. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  215,  218,  435. 

ITzziah,  405,  406. 

V. 
Vatke,  34,  36,  45,  358,  364,  382,  390,  413, 

440,  484. 
Vilmar,  297. 
Visions,  142  seq.,  47G. 
Vitringa,  29,  472. 
Voice,  the  Divine,  128. 
Vows,  292. 

W. 
Warb\irton,   31. 
Watchman,  prophetic  office  of,  365,  369, 

476. 


Water  of  cursing,  320. 

Waving,  207,  211,  290. 

Weber,  115. 

Week,  the  cycle  of,  328. 

Weeks,  feast  of,  150. 

Wellhausen,  12,  40,  75,  84,  191,  202,  205, 
208,  212,  213,  251,  299,  303,  318,  330, 
337,  340.  349,  358,  410,  433,  454. 

Winer,  125,  170,  303,  425,  430. 

Wisdom,  Old  Testament,  43,  382  seq.; 
the  Books  of,  537  ;  relation  to  revelation 
and  to  worldly  wisdom,  537  ;  its  princi- 
ple of  knowledge,  540  ;  form,  540  ; 
divine,  541  ;  its  personification,  543  ; 
its  part  in  the  universe,  541  seq.;  its 
intervention  in  human  affairs,  545  ; 
human  wisdom,  546  ;  practical,  547  ; 
Book  of,  13,  152. 

Witsius,  29,  463,  472. 

Woman,  position  of,  226  ;  heathen,  227, 
429. 

Word,  the,  its  place  in  worship,  248. 

Word  of  God,  94,  116,  128,  542. 

World,  the,  ages  of,  49  ;  covenant  of,  56. 

World,  the,  kingdoms  of,  503.  See  also 
Gentiles. 

Worship,  nature  of,  246  ;  state  of  in  the 
times  of  the  Judges,  355  seq. ;  under 
David,  375  ;  after  the  captivity,  434 
seq. ;  prophetic  view  of,  452  ;  place  of, 
501. 

Wrath  of  God,  115. 

Wurm,  P.,  90,  100. 

X. 

Xerxes,  428. 

Z. 

Zachariae,  33,  34,  106. 

Zachariah,  the  king,  396  ;  the  prophet, 
405. 

Zadok,  the  high  priest,  213,  375,  377  ;  the 
scribe,  436. 

Zechariah,  427,  476,  534. 

Zedekiah,  the  king,  419  ;  the  false  proph- 
et, 421. 

Zephaniah,  407,  415,  416. 

Zerah,  403. 

Zerubbabel,  425. 

Zezschwitz,  187. 

Zimri,  388. 

Zion,  372. 

Zockler,  539,  545,  548,  551,  552. 

Ziillig,  186. 
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GENESIS.  PAGES 

i.  1,  aq....  51,53,99,  116 

i.  2 53,117 

i.  3,  6,  9 116,  117 

i.  11 119 

i.  14 50,  325,440 

i.  22 53 

i.24 149 

i.  26 88,  103,  145,149 

i.  27 88,117,147 

i.  28 52,  148 

i.  29 157 

i.  31 52,  121,156 

ii 137 

ii.  1,  2 119,828,438 

ii.  3 120,333 

ii.  4 50,  51,  99 

ii.  7,  9..119,  146,149,150, 

551 

ii.  16 52 

ii.  17,  18....  147,  1.57,  158, 
166,  168 

ii.  19,  sq 146 

ii.  20 146 

ii.  25 1.56 

ill 157,158,  159,2,59 

iii.  1-3 158 

iii.  1,4 159,161 

iii.  2,  5 156,158 

iii.  6,  7 159,164 

iii.  8 53,  157 

iii.  10,  14 161,321 

iii.  15 52,  .53,  522 

iii.  n....52,  122,  157,342 

iii.  18 157 

iii.  19 157,167 

iii.  21 168 

iii.  22....  52,  53,  146,157, 
160, 167,  551 

iii.  24 1.37,2.59 

iv 135,  163,263 

iv.  1 148,523 

iv.  .3,  6 164,  262 

iv.  7 160,166 

iv.  10 174,237 

Iv.  14 137,238 

iv.  18,  19 87,  148 

iv.  23,  24 9,54,  55 

iv.  25 14S 

iv.  26 54,99,  135 

V.  32 165 

V.  24 173 

V.  29....54,  131,157,332, 

523 

vi.  1-4 55 

vi.  1,  gq 1.35,136 

vi.  3.... 180, 121, 141, 161, 

168 
vl.  5 162 


GENESIS.  PAGES 

vi.  13,  17 120,150 

vii.  1 165 

vii.  4,  10 328 

vii.  15,  16....  99,  100,  150 

vii.  21,  22 149,  169 

viii.  2 110 

viii.  10,  12 328 

viii.  20... 56,  350,  263,265 

viii.  21 119,  121,1.53, 

163,  363,  265 

X.  2 146 

X.  4 56,  152,277 

X.  5 237 

.X.  6 145,  146,  ^m 

X.  9 175 

X.  11 121 

X.  25,  27 57,  163,239 

X.  26,  sq 99 

X.  8 56 

X.  21 58 

xi .....58,499 

xi.  7 103 

xi.  31 58 

xii.  1 58,  178,525 

xii.  3 57,  121,495,522 

xii.  5 1.50 

xii.  6 60,81,  356 

xii.  7,  8 97,  250 

xiii.  7 81 

xiii.  15 60 

xiv.  13 58,  59 

xiv.  14 339 

xiv.  18-22 61,63 

xiv.  18 89 

XV 266 

XV.  2,  8 101,239 

XV.  6....  61,  165,  181,459 

XV.  9 269 

XV.  12,  13 65,71,  143 

XV.  15 196 

XV.  16..  123,  160,  168,  196 

XV.  18 77 

xvi.  2,  3 148 

xvi.  7,  11 129 

xvi.  13.. 101,  102,  112,129 

xvi.  14 100 

xvii  193 

xvii.  1...91,  136,  181,194 

xvii.  5-8 60 

xvii.  5 194 

xvii.  6,7 175,234 

xvii.  II,  12.. 191,  257,  328 

xvii.  14 1.50 

xvii.  16 224 

xvii.  23 2.39 

xviii.  3,  5 101,  1.53 

xviii.  18 60,  121,49.5, 

522 


GENESIS.  PAGES 

xviii.  19..61,  63, 178, 181, 

233 

xviii.  20,  gq 139 

xviii.  23 61,  533 

xviii.  25 113 

xviii.  26,  sq 196 

xviii.  27,  30 101,168 

xix.  13,  18 129,133 

xix.  24 133 

xix.  36 162 

XX  3,6 143 

XX.  4 101 

XX.  7 61,  .364 

XX.  13,  16 89,278 

xxi.  3    194 

xxi.  4 323 

xxi.  17 121.  129 

xxi.  28 249 

xxi.  32,  sq 2.34 

xxii 178,262,  266 

xxii.  11 267 

xxii.  12,  14 129 

xxii.  16 60,  132 

xxii.  18.. 61,  495,533,524 

xxii.  24 148 

xxii.  28 119 

xxiii.  4 61 

xxiv.  2 249 

xxiv.  3 229 

xxiv.  7,  40 130 

xxiv.  35 239 

xxiv.  5.3,  58 229 

XXV.  6 148 

XXV.  8 170,  196 

XXV.  9,  13 87,  172 

XXV.  21 148 

XXV.  23 64 

xxvi.  2-5 64 

xxvi.  4.    495,  522 

xxvi.  12,  14 239,344 

xxvi.  19 234 

xxvi.  24  ....  174,  181,  250 

I  xxvi.  35 151 

xxvii.  29 84 

xxvii.  43 64 

xxvii.  45 2.36,  2.38 

xxviii.  3 91 

xxviii.  10,  sq 64 

xxviii.  12...  1.30,  135,  143 

xxviii.  13 174 

xxviii.  14 495,  522 

xxviii.  15...  103,  105,112, 
121 

xxviii.  17 108 

xxviii.  18 250 

xxviii.  20-22 292,  300 

xxix.  18 241 

xxix.  37 328 


GENESIS.  PAGE3 

xxix.  31,  33 148,  195 

XXX 195 

XXX.  2 148 

XXX.  3,  9 148 

XXX.  17,22,23 148 

XXX.  28 94 

XXX.  35 58 

xxxi.  12,  13 130 

xxxi.  19 58 

xxxi.  42 88 

xxxi.46,  sq 234 

xxxi.  53 60,  88,  249 

xxxi.  54 263 

xxxii.  2,  sq 135 

xxxii.  2 442 

xxxii.  11 121 

xxxii.  21 278 

xxxii.  24,  pq 64,65 

xxxii.  29-3i 128,  130 

xxxii.  31 127 

xxxiii.  11-13 128 

xxxiii.  30 234 

xxxiii.  23  128 

xxxiv 74,  75, 

xxsiv.  3,  6,  8 1.51 

xxxiv.  12 227 

XXXV.  1,  14 250 

XXXV.  2 106 

XXXV.  4 356 

XXXV. 7  ..    ..81,  130,234 

XXXV.  9,  sq C4 

XXXV.  11 91 

X.XXV.  20 234 

XXXV.  29 170,  172 

xxxvi.  31-.39 224 

xxxvi  .43 87 

xxxvii.  6,  sq 14.3 

xxxvii.  35 170 

xxxviii 234 

xxxviii.  9 148 

xii 143,  470 

xii.  8 151 

xii.  38 141 

xliii.  14 91 

xliv.  32 67 

xiv.  5-7 121 

xiv.  5-8 65 

xiv.  8  122,  123 

xlvi.  2,  gq 65 

xlvi.4 112 

xlvii.  20 62 

xlvii.  29  249 

xlviii.  3 91 

xlviii.  5 66,200 

xlviii.  14 66 

xlviii.  15 1.30 

xlix 202 

xlix.  1 489 
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GENESIS.  PAGES 

xlix.  3 201 

xlix.  5-7 66,203 

xlix.  10 84,528 

xlix.  18 551 

xlix.  25 91 

xlix.  26 297 

xlix.  .33 170 

1.  5,25 249 

1.  11 234 

1,  13 172 

1.20 65,121,122 

EXODTJS. 

ii.  1,  sq 70 

ii.  S4 66 

iii 133 

iii.2 ■. 130 

iii.  5 108 

iii.  6 66,  126,  174 

iii.  8 .83 

iii.  13-15 98 

iii.  13,  sq 95 

iii.  14,  15 94,95,  90 

iii.  15,  pq 126 

iii.  20 138 

iii.  22 68,72 

iv.  10,  13 101 

iv.  11 120 

iv.l6 363 

iv.  21...  123,  154,  164,  165 

iv.  22,  sq 178 

iv.  24,  sq 193 

iv.  31 459 

V.2 97 

vi.  2,  sq 98 

vi.  3 90 

vi.  6,  sq 70 

vi.  9 151 

vi.  14 225 

vi.  16-20 72 

vi.  20 97 

vii-xii 70 

vii  1 363,305 

vii.  3 123,  165 

vii.  4 74,  438 

vii.  23 155 

viii.  5,  sq 70 

viii.  15,  28 140,  165 

viii.  18,  19.... '.0,  97,  139, 

165 

ix.  16....  70,  123,496,497 

ix.  27 113 

ix.  34 165 

X.20 263 

xii.  1-28 345 

xii.  2 323,336 

xii.  12 70,  104 

xii.  13 346,  451 

xii.  14-17 218 

xii.  15,  19 222 

xii.  22 264 

xii.  23 451 

xii.  26,  sq... 233,  248,  346 

xii.27 348 

xii.  33,  sq 68 

xii.  35,  sq 71 

xii.  38, 180,244 

xii.  41 200,438 

xii.  43  49 345 

xii.  44,  48....  180, 244. 346 

xii.  45  244.  340 

xiii 203 

xiii.  2 267 

xiii.  .3-9 345 

xiii.  6,8 233,  346 

xiii.  9 326 

xiii.  13.. 262,  267,269,298 

xiii.  14,  sq 233,  248 

xiii.  15 165,  282 

xiii.  21 130,  2.i8 

X'v.  19 130 
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xiv.  24,  sq 130 

xiv.  31 71,  459 

XV.  2 93 

XV.  11....18,  70,  104, 106, 

138,  140 

XV.  13,  8q 72 

XV.  18 73,  199 

XV.  20 248,364 

xvi.  5 328 

xvi.  22-30 328 

xvi.  2.3,  29 Sa,  335 

xvii.  12 460 

xvii.  15 5i8 

xviii.  11,  12.. 70,  103,  263 

xviii.  13,  sq 220 

xviii.  15 219 

xviii.  19-26 219,220 

xviii.  21 226 

xix.  1 73,  351 

xix.  4 175,  179,  184, 

246 
xix.  5,  8q..l75,  177,  179, 

181,  495 

xix.  6 200 

xix.  8  175,  181 

xix.  10,  14 106 

xix.  13 339 

xix.  21 201 

xix.  22,  sq 201,  202 

XX.  2....  175, 176, 177, 184 

XX.  1-17 .184 

XX.  2-6 184,  185 

XX.  3,  6 102,  104,186 

XX.  4 Ill 

XX.  5 114,  162,  aiJS 

XX.  6 163,  1S5 

XX.  7,  8 127,219,328 

XX.  9,  10 333 

XX.  11 104,  332.334 

XX.  12 197,232 

XX.  17..  164,  183,  \S4,  187 

XX.  24,  sq...246,  250,  253, 

263 

xxi.  1-11 241 

xxi  2 343 

xxi.  6 219,  242 

xxi.  7-11 242 

xxi.  7 227 

xxi.  10 148,227,2.32 

XXI.  12,  sq..  122,  222,  245 

xxi.  12-14 2.37 

xxi.  13 122,2.37 

xxi.  14 237 

xxi.  1.5,  sq 232,233 

xxi.  20,  sq 219,245 

xxi.  22 222 

xxi.  23-25 195,222 

xxi.  28,  sq 238 

xxi.  30.33 278 

xxii.  2 240 

xxii.  6-10 222 

xxii.  8 90 

xxii.  n ..249 

xxii.  12,  16 221,  227 

xxii.  19 293 

xxii.  20 240 

xxii.  25,  sq 241 

xxii.  27 189,  219 

xxii.  28,  29..  154,  267,269 

xxiii.6-8 222 

xxiii.  9 240 

xxiii.  10-17 324 

xxiii.  10,  sq 3-37 

xxiii.  12,  14 327,  .333 

xxiii.  15....264,  323.  .327. 

:^45,  3)0 

xxiii.  16 .336,  :«1 

xxiii.  17.... 2:33,  2.52,  327. 
.346 

xxiii.  19 298 

xxiii.  20,  sq 130 
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xxiii.  21 125,  142 

xxiii.  20-33 492 

xsiv 73,  176,  263,  431 

xxiv.  5 202,  263 

xxiv.  7 184 

xxiv.  10,  11 143,201 

xxiv.  16  128 

XXV.  2,  sq 288,289 

XXV.  9,40 255 

XXV.  20 259 

XXV.  22 252,  254,  257 

XXV.  23-30 253,  256 

XXV.  29,  sq 256 

xxvi.  1-14 253 

xxvii.  1.  sq 253 

xxvii.  21 218 

xxviii.  1 201 

xxviil.  6  3.")9 

xxviii.  12,  29.... 214,  216 

xxviii.  30 218 

xxviii.  31,  35....  215,217 
xxviii.  38...  214,217,  262 

xxniii.  40-42 210 

xxviii.  41 206 

xxviii.  43 218 

xxix 215 

xxix.  1 206,  210 

xxix.  1-37 210 

xxix.  5-9 215 

xxix.  6 215,  296 

xxix.  7 213,  216 

xxix.  7-12 206 

xxix.  10 274,  305 

xxix.  12 306 

xxix.  14,  15 211,305 

xxix.  20 350 

xxix.  21,24..21.3,  264,  290 

xxix.  30,  sq ;M9 

xxix.  33 280 

xxix.  36 211,305 

xxix.  38-42 285 

xxix.  42,  sq 2,52 

xxix.  43,  sq....  108,246, 

348,  250 

XXX.  6 252 

XXX.  10 312 

XXX.  11-16  201 

XXX.  12,  sq.. 277, 280,  299 

XXX.  17,  sq 253 

XXX.  18 .321 

XXX.  21 256 

XXX.  30 213 

xxxi.  3 141 

xxxi.  13..   ..191.  246,  .328 

xxxi.  13-17 S82 

xxxi.  14,15 223,330, 

3.34 

xxxi.  16.  sq 170,191 

xxxi.  17 104 

xxxii 08,  1-30 

xxxii.  t^q, 115,  201 

xxxii.  4 388 

xxxii.  4-8 89 

xxxii.  5,  19 324 

xxxii.  5 327 

xxxii.  10,  sq 114 

xxxii.  15 184 

xxxii.  26-29  75,  211 

xxxii.  29 203 

xxxii.  32,  sq....  278,  532 

xxxiii.  3 130 

xxxiii.  11,13 79,177 

xxxiii.  14,  sq....l37,  1.30 
xxxiii.  17,  sq  ..  128.  137 
xxxiii.  19,  20.  .96,  97,281 

xxxiii.  .34 1:30 

xxxiv.  6 74,115.  126, 

197,  506 

xxxiv.  7 160,162 

xx.xiv.  9 101,  127 

xxxiv.  10 139,  175 
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xxxiv.  11-37 46,  191 

xxxiv.  12,  hq. 81 

xxxiv.  14,  16....  114, 11.5, 

227,  .3.50 
xxxiv.  20. .  .262,  267,  269, 

323,  327 

xxxiv.  21 a34 

xxxiv.  22,  23....  102,  337 
xxxiv.  24,  25....  189,  348 

xxxiv.  31 22;^ 

XXXV.  2,3 334 

XXXV.  5 154 

XXXV.  21 151 ,  289 

XXXV.  29 288 

XXXV.  31   141 

xxxvi.  16 109 

xxxvii.  26-28 109 

xxxviii.  8...  22,297,  860 

xxxviii.  25,  sq 299 

xxxix.  2,  sq 359 

xxxix.  18  350 

xl 3.58 

xl.  6 274 

xl.  12-15 210 

xl.  15 210.213 

xl.  34 110,128,250 

xl.  .34-.38 137',25.S 

xl.  30-38 1.3;i 
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i.-iii 284,  2S5 

i.  1 284 

i.  3,4 274,  285 

i.  5,6 276,  282 

i.  7-9 281 

i.  9,  13 262,282 

i.  11,  15 275 

i.l6 308 

i.  17 262,282 

ii 270,  28:^ 

ii.  1,  2 270,  273,282 

ii.  3 262 

ii.  4,  sq 270 

ii.  9 V91 

ii.  11,12 .270 

ii.  13 271 

ii.  14,  15 270,  273 

iii.2 274,289 

iii.  3-5 29(1 

iii.  3,  9 262 

iii  6 289 

iii.  9-11 290 

iii.  11,  16 272 

iii.  13 276 

iii.  14-16 2'.X) 

iv 284 

iv.  1,  sq 237,  284 

iv.  3 164,  .300.  .310 

iv.  3,  5.. 214, 317,  305,  :308 

iv.  4 274 

iv.  5-16 300 

iv.  6,  17 277 

iv.  8 291 

iv.  10,  19 282,291 

iv.  11-21 30ti 

iv.  12 283.3(18 

iv.  13 217,302 

iv.  1.3,  sq.  ..300,30.5.  308 
iv.  22,  28....  164,  800,  306 

iv.  34     275 

iv.  28,  .32 .306 

iv.  39    275 

iv.  80.34 277,  .306 

iv.  31 ...307 

iv.  .33 288.  275 

v.  1   221,  24!t 

V.  1-13 :M)\ 

V.  2,3 .300,  319 

V.  4,  sq 249.  2.50 

V.  0.  7 269,  301  :i06 

V.  10 4«1 
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V.  11 2G7,  273,  301 

V.  ]-2 262,  283,  309 

V.  13,  14 301.  :H)S 

V.  14,  fq 301 

V.  11,  20 2iS4 

V.  15,  18....3(:0,  302,  3U4, 
305 

V.  17-19 300,  3.)1 

V.  21,  sq 249 

V.  2(i 278 

\i.  1,  i^q 213 

vi.  1-0 3ul 

vi.  2-6 314 

vi.  5,  sq 28i 

V1.7.  sq 283 

vi.  8,  9,  sq 283.  291 

vi.  10 284 

vi.  12,  pq 267,283 

vi.  15,  sq 282 

vi.  17-23  305 

vi.  18 27.5,284 

vi.  22 284.  306 

vi.  23,28  280,  .306 

vi.  27 318 

vii 276 

vii.  1 284 

vii.  1-7 305 

vii.  2 276 

vii.  6 2«3,  284 

vii.  7 276,  280 

vii.  8     285 

vii.  11,  pq  288 

vii.  12,  sq 289 

vii.  13 271,  292 

vii.  15 288,  291 

vii.  16-18 288 

vii.  18 SC9 

vii.  19 292 

vii.  23-25 290 

vii.  29-34 290 

vii.  33  292 

vii.  35,  sq 213 

vii.  37 211,281 

viii 210 

viii.  8 218 

viii.  12 213,  216 

viii.  15 211 

viii.  20,  22  211,  282 

viii.  25,  sq 292 

viii.  27 290 

viii.  28,  30 211,  213 

viii.  33,  sq 211,  213 

ix.  3,  15 269,  306 

IX.  4 289 

ix.  18 287,289 

ix.  19,  sq 290 

ix.  23,  24....  137,  246,  2S2 
X 282 

X.  2 126,282 

X.3 211 

X.  7 .  217 

X.  9,  sq 295 

X.  10,  11 209 

X.  12 284 

X.  17 278,  .307 

xi   268 

xi.  4-6 2()9 

xi.8.. .319 

xi.  23   sq 319 

xi.  39,  cq 319 

xi.  44 106.  270 

xi.  44,  sq 189,  268 

xii 162,319 

xii.  6,  8  269 

xii.  20 292 

xiii.  sq 319 

xiv.  1-32  320 

xiv.  5,  6 319,  320 

xiv.  7 316 

xiv.  10     269,  .-04 

xiv.  11.  sq 302 
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xiv.  13  25 275 

xiv.  20 283,  285 

xiv.  21,  sq 301 

xiv.  22 306 

xiv.  33,  sq 319 

xiv.  33-.57 320 

xiv.  50,  51 312,319 

XV 162,319 

XV.  4,  sq 319 

XV.  15,  30 278 

xvi..; .311,  319,  450 

xvi.  2 137,  258 

XVI.  3,  5  ...  ..30.5,  .306,  3l3 

xvi.  5,  9 318 

xvi.  8,  sq 159 

xvi.  8 311 

xvi.  10 311,  315 

.xvi.  13 312 

xvi.  13,  sq 238 

xvi.  15 318 

xvi.  16.. 310,  312,314,348 

xvi.  17 312 

xvi.  18 314 

xvi.  21.. 276,  310,  312,314 

xvi.  21,  sq 314 

xvi.  ^i 310,  313 

xvi.  24 285,  315 

xvi.  2(J-32 310 

xvi.  27,  28..  280,  306,  312 

xvi.  29 293 

xvi.  29-31 313 

xvi.  30,0'.; 310 

xvi.  31,  32 213,  327 

xvii.  1,  sq 251 

xvii.  3,  sq 251 

xvii.  5 356 

xvii.  7 68,3(9 

xvii.  8 286 

xvii.  11 1.53,277.317 

xvii.  14 1.52,277 

xviii.  2,  sq 74,  186 

xviii.  3 228 

xviii.  6-18 228 

xviii.  17 229 

xviii.  18....  146,  227,229 

xviii.  21 267 

xviii.  24 228 

xix.  2 106,  182,  186 

xix.  4 101,  104 

xix.  6,  7 179.291,  309 

xix.  11 319 

xix.  12 189,  249 

xix.  14-16 319 

xix.  15 222 

xix.  17.  sq 183 

xix.  18,  19 182,  220 

xix.  20-22 330,  302 

xix.  26 140 

XIX.  28 273 

xix.  29 230 

xix.  31 140,171 

xix.  32 188,190 

XX 223 

XX.  2 267 

XX.  4  6 222 

XX.  5,  6 171,456 

XX.  7 182 

x.x.  8,  9 106,233 

XX.  10 230,232 

XX.  11-14 228 

XX.  11-21 228 

XX.  12 229 

XX.  14 229 

XX.  17,  19 228,229 

XX.  23 74,228 

XX.   ;^l-26...83,  107.  110, 

179,  2(i9 

XX.  27 140,  171 

xxi 208 

xxi.  1,  sq 210 

x.\i.  4 213 
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xxi.  6  272 

xxi.  7,  sq 210 

xxi.  8  106,  272 

xxi.  10 216,  296 

xxi.  10-15  217 

xxi.  11,  12 217,  295 

xxi.  16- 24 .209 

xxi.  17 272 

xxi.  22 S06 

xxii.  2 210 

xxii.  11,  12 245,  291 

xxii.l8,  21 288 

x.\ii.  19 309 

xxii.  21-24 269 

xxii.  23 288,  .309 

x.xii.  25,  27 ^69,  272 

xxii.  29,  sq 291 

xxiii 324,  327 

xxiii.2,  3,4 324,  327 

xxiii.  5,  sq 345 

xxiii.  6-8   346 

xxiii.  7,  8 3~7 

xxiii.  11,  15.. 227, 346,  350 

xxiii.  17 270,351 

xxiii.  18,  25..  286,  313,351 

xxiii.  21, 327 

xxiii.  27,  29 293,  313 

xxiii.  28.  31 3:-7 

xxiii.  35, 36 323,  3k7, 

351,  352 

xxiii.  37 288 

x.xiii.  42,  sq 826,  351 

xxiv.  7 263,271,  '283 

xxiv  8 256,  335 

xxiv.  10 180 

xxiv.  11 92,94.  220 

xxiv.  16 92,  94 

xxiv.  17 245 

xxiv.  18 222 

XXV 324 

XXV.  1-7 3.37 

XXV.  2 338,342,344 

XXV.  4 337 

XXV.  5 296 

XXV.  8,  10 338,  339 

xx\-.  9 337,  339 

XXV.  11 296,339,  341 

XXV.  20,  hq 338,  340 

XXV.  21,  sq 342 

XXV.  23 2;35,  339 

XXV.  £3-27 2.i5 

XXV.  33,  sq 208 

XXV.  39 241,243,  339 

XXV.  39-43 242 

XXV.  39-47 i40 

XXV.  39-55 241 

XXV.  42 181,343 

XXV.  42-55 239,240 

XXV.  44,  sq 240 

XXV.  47-55 242 

XXV.  £5 181,  2.39 

.x.xvi 79,363,  492 

xxvi.  1 101 

xxvi.1-11 196 

xxvi.  .3,  sq 196,  552 

xxvi.  13 181,  23it 

xxvi.  14-.39 197 

xxvi.  23,  sq 195,  197 

xxvi.  34    342 

xxvi.  35 343 

xxvi.  39 163 

xxvi.  41 194 

xxvi.  44 197.492 

xxvii.  1-8 i93 

xxvii.  1-25 292 

xxvii.  9 268 

xxvii.  11 268 

xxvii.  28 267 

xxvii.  32 .3r0 

xxvii.  38 292 

xxviii.  26,  sq 298 


NUMBERS.         PAGES 

i.  2 225 

i.  5.  0,10 113 

i.  )6 223 

i.  17 94 

i.  18 225 

i.44 223 

i.  50 206 

i.  53 204 

ii.  17,  sq 385 

iii.  3 213 

iii.  9 204 

iii.  11,  sq 203 

iii.  24,25 XOG,  2-i5 

iii.  28 206 

iii.  30,  35 2i5 

iii.  38 212 

iii.  43,  46 205 

iv.  3 206 

iv.  5,  sq 254 

iv.  7,  11 256,348 

iv.  17,  sq 207 

iv.  IS    226 

iv.30 206 

V.  2,  sq 168 

v.,5-10 301 

V.  7 248,  303 

V.  8 280 

V.9 291 

V.  11-31 2.30,  320 

V.  11   ..    222 

V.  15  C67,  273,  320 

V.  19,  sq  ...   249 

V.23 249 

vi   295 

vi.  1-21 294 

vi.2-5 294 

vi.  5 293 

vi.7,  9  , 286,  296 

vi.il 290 

vi.  12-16 286.  287, 

302.  304 

vi.  14 306 

vi  15,  sq 283 

vi.20 2'.!0 

vi.24    248 

vi.  25,  sq....  128,  257,  290 

vi.27 246 

vii.  2    223 

vii.  3.  sq 263 

vii.  16,  17.... 209, 289,  ,306 

vii.  28,  tq 303 

vii.!-9 2."4 

viii.  5-22 206 

viii.  8 305 

viii.  10  274 

viii.  10 !;.'03 

viii.  19 204,227,293 

^iii  24 206 

ix.7 :«8 

ix.  13 325.  348 

X.  8 213 

X.  9,  sq 3.36 

X.  10 213,  327 

X.  21,  24 385 

X.  35 200 

xi.4 180,244 

xi.  5 68 

xi.  11 216 

xi.  16,  sq...  180,221.  223 

xi.  17,  sq 141 

xi.  2.5,  sq...  141,  142,364 

xi.  29  141,142,  3C3, 

.5(18 

xii.  1 227 

xii.  2 364 

xii.  6-8 79,  143, 

363,  478 

xii.  7 IM 

xii.  8 Ill,  142,  143 

,541 
xiii.  2,  sq 223 
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xiii.  13 446 

xiii.  16 75 

xiv 75 

xiv.  14 128 

xiv.  17 101 

xiv.  18 160,  16;> 

xiv.  21,  28 101,  121. 

496 

xiv.  24 181 

xiv.  33 4.56 

XV 273 

XV.  3 284 

XV.  8,  sq 285 

XV.  19,  sq 291 

XV.  24 306,308 

XV.  27 269 

XV.  30  164.  301 

XV.  32 330,  334 

XV.33 220,  221 

XV.  85 221,  3  i4 

XV.  36 2^2 

XV.  38,  sq 182 

xvi.  2 201,  223 

xvi.  3,  7 200,  201 

xvi.  9,  10 204,205 

xvi.  22 99,  119 

xvi.  29 167 

xvi.  26 256 

xvi.  30 139,  170,  173 

xvii.  4 252 

xvii.  11 256,277,280 

xvii.  16-24 257 

xvii.  17 225 

xvii.  21 298 

xvii.  25 2.54 

xvili.  1 209 

xviii.  5    206 

xviii.  6,  7....204,206,406 

xviii.  8 212 

xviii.  11,  sq 291 

xviii.  12 298 

xviii.  15,  17 298 

xviii.  16 232 

xviii.  19 271 

xviii.  20 212,  214 

xviii.  21 300 

xvili.  22,  sq 204 

xviii.  23,  30 207 

xix 168 

xix.  7,  10 308 

xix.  9,  17   319 

xis.  11,  sq 294 

xix.  13,20 232 

xs.  10,12 76,  77 

XX.  14 76 

XX.  21,  26....  170, 215,  217 

x.x.  28 215,  357 

xxi.  4 76,  151 

xxi.  8,  9 78,447 

xxi.  11 200,  438 

xx<i.  22 418 

xxii.  31,38 132,  141 

xxiii.  9 S3,  179 

xxiii.  10 172,  173 

xxiii.  19,21 113,  20U 

xxiii.  23 219 

xxiii.  32 286 

xxiv.  2 141 

xxiv.  4,  15... 91,  466,476, 

479 

xxiv.  16 89,476 

xxiv.  17-19... 76,  78,  224, 

522 

XXV.  3 114 

XKV.  6-13 75 

XXV.  11 74 

XXV.  13 278 

XXV.  44 244 

xxvi 77,  226 

xxvi.  29 72 

xxvi.  41 154  I 
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xxvii.  2 220 

xxvii.  3 167 

xxvii.  8-11 234 

xx:vii.  16 99,  3a3 

xxvii.  18 i41 

xxvii.  21 218 

xxviii 324,  326 

xxviii.  2    324 

xxviii.  3,  8 269,  285 

xxviii.  9 286,335 

xxviii.  11 ..269,336 

xxviii.  15,  22....  306,  310 

xxviii.  16,  25 345 

xxviii.  18 327 

xxviii.  19,  24 346 

xxviii.  27,  sq 351 

xxviii.  30 306 

xxix 324,  326 

xxix.  .5.  7 306,327 

xxix.  12-34 351 

xxix.  35 352 

XXX.  3 292,  293 

XXX.  4-10 226 

XXX.  14 293 

xxxi 79 

xxxi.  14 220 

xxxi.  16 77,244 

xxxi.  41,  sq..   391 

xxxi.  50 262 

xxxii 68,  77 

xxxii.  12 181 

xxxii.  13 75 

xxxiii 74 

xxxiii.  4 '''0 

xxxiii.  19,  sq 76 

xxxiv.  1,  sq .  ..77 

xxxiv.  17 80 

xxxiv.  18,  sq 223 

XXXV.  6,  7 207 

XXXV.  9-34 237 

XXXV.  12 237 

XXXV.  16 2^15 

XXXV.  19 237 

XXXV.  22,  sq 164 

XXXV.  2:^,24 237 

XXXV.  27 237 

XXXV.  2i 214,237 

XXXV.  30 221 

XXXV.  31 238,  278 

XXXV.  33...  237,238,  239, 
27S 

xxxvi.  1 226 

xxxvi.  11 234 
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iv.  42.... 
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...  237 
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.  12,  sq  . 
.  13,  15. 
.  16,  sq. 

.  17 
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4.59 
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1.30. 
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xxviii.  18 259 

xxviii.  19  380 

xxix.  5 213 

xxix.  10 374 

xxix.  23 372 

xxix.  29 ....367 

2  CHEONICLES. 

J.  G 374 

ii.7 244 

ii.  13 381 

ii.45 380 

iii.  2,9    378 

iii.  4,  14 379,  80 

iv.  8 380 

iv.  9 379 

V.3 381 

vii.  1 282 

vii.8 324 

vii.  9 317 

vii.  9,  10 381 

vii.  16 250 

viii.7 244 

viii.  13 324 

viii.  14 375,  376 

X.  23 384 

xi.  2.  3 384 

xi.  10 386 

xi.  13 388 

xi.  21 402 

xii.  5 404 

xiii 403 

xiii.  5 271 

xiii.  9 388,  389 

xiii.  12 213 

xiii.  14 336 

xiv.  7 384 

XV.  1 403 

XV.  9 384,  386 

xvi.  7  403 

xvii.  7-9 403 

xix.  2  404 

xix  5-11 403,  404 

xix.  34 410 

XX 504 

XX.  14 ...404 

XX.  20 4.59,  460 

XX.  z2 .503 

XX.  34 367 

XX.  37 404 

xxi.  2,  4,  11 404 

xxi.  3 402 

xxi.  4 405 

xxi.  8-10 504 

xxi.  17 377,  404 

xxii.  1 404 
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PAGES 

xxiii 404 

xxiii.  1,  11,  18 406 

xxiv.  1 418 

xxiv.  fi-11 299 

xxiv.  20 ,....142 

xxiv.  22 239 

XXV 406 

xxv.  17 405 

xxvi.  4 375 

xxvi.  5 406 

xxvi. -22 3«8 

xxviii.  2,  sq 408 

xxviii.  5  sq 408,  410 

xxviii.  9-15 398 

xxviii.  11 378 

xxviii.  17 408,410 

xxviii.  18 386 

xxviii.  23 408 

xxix 410 

xxix.  22-24 275,  276 

xxix.  25 375 

xxix.  27 286 

xxix.  30 367.  412 

xxix.  31 213 

xxix.-xxxii 409,  410 

XXX 399,  410 

XXX.  2 325 

XXX.  16 346 

XXX.  30 47,  342 

xxxi 411 

xxxi.  2 376 

xxxi.  3 324 

xxxii 410 

xxxii.  3-6 411 

xxxii.  11 412 

xxxii  .23  412 

xxxii.  31 123 

xxxii.  32 307 

xxxiii.  6 413 

xxxiii.  11 412 

xxxi V 414,  415 

xxxiv.  9 ....  399 

XXXV.  4,  sq 375 

xxv.  7-9 346,347 

XXXV.  11,  12 346 

xxxv.  15 307 

XXXV.  18 47,342 

xxxv.  21 416 

XXXV.  20-25 417 

xxxv.  27 415 

xxxvi.  1-4 417 

XXX vi.  6,  7 418,  419 

xxxvi.  9,  sq 419 

xxxvi.  13,   ......164,  419 

xxxvi.  14 375 

xxxvi.  21 47,  342,422 

xxxvi.  22,  gq 424 

EZEA. 

i.  1 424 

i.  2 426 

i.4.  7 4^4 

i.8 425 

ii.  2.. 426 

ii.43.  58 376 

ii.59 436 

ii.62 212 

ii.  63 4a5 

ii.64 244,425 

ii.68,  sq 425 

ii.70 4.33 

iii.  2 425,426 

iii.  3-10  425 

iii.  6 425 

iii.  7-9 425 

iii.  8 377 

iv.  1-5 426 

iv.  2,  9 399 

iv.  5 427 


EZEA.  PAGES 

iv.  6 428 

iv.  6-23 427 

iv.  7,  sq 430 

iv.  7-23 429 

iv.  27,  29 399 

V.  1 427,  428 

v.  41 425 

vi.4,  8 424 

vi.9 272 

vi.  14 428 

vi.  17 425 

vi.  20 .346 

vi.21 426 

vii 428 

vii.  1,  sq 357 

vii.  5 217 

vii. 6, 10 434 

vii.  7 429 

vii.  11 429 

vii.  17,  22 272 

vii.  24 376 

vii.  14,  25 433,  435 

viii 429 

viii.  8 446 

viii  15 429 

viii.  20 376 

viii.  35 357,  426 

ix.  2 304 

X.  2,  10 804 

X.  5 375 

X.  16 435 

X.  18 213.  .304 

X.  18-22 434, 

NEHEMIAH. 

i  .  429 

i.3.'.'.V.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.429,'430 

ii.  10,  19 431 

iii.  29 436 

V.  2 431,433 

V.  5 241,  431 

V.  8.  ■ 241 

V.  15 428 

V.  6-13 431 

vi.  6-14 432 

vi.l7 431 

vii 431 

Vii.  7 426 

vii.  00 376 

vii.  64 212 

vii.  1)6 244,  425 

vii.  70-72 425 

vii.  73 433 

viii.  1 425,  431 

viii.  5 431 

viii.  7.  13 4'^5 

viii.  9-12 425 

viii.  17 47,415 

ix.  1 431 

ix.  6 438,439 

ix.  14 328 

ix.  20 141 

ix.  36 431 

X.  1 435 

X.  29 378,426 

X.  31 335 

X.  32    .344 

X.  .33 272 

X.  3.5,  sq 4.33 

XI.  3 376.433 

xi.  25  sq 430 

xii.  7 375 

xii.  44,  47 377,  4.33 

xiii.  4 431 

xiii.  5 377 

xiii.  6 432 

xiii.  13 4.36 

xiii.  15,  19 335 

xiii.  26 431 

xiii.  28 213,431,434 


ESTHEE.  PAGES 

iii.  7 430 

iv.  13 155 

ix.  24-26 430 

JOB. 

i.  sq....443,  449,  450,  562 

i.  5 263 

i.6 135 

i.  21 151,  152 

ii.  1 135 

ii.  6  449 

iii.  13,19 173 

iii.  17 160,  173 

iii.  17-19 173 

iv.  sq 562 

iv.  12-15 173,562 

iv.  15 169,172 

iv.  17,  sq 158 

V.  1 442 

v.  27 538 

vi.  10 Ill 

vi.l3  550 

vii 657 

vii.  7,  sq 564 

vii.  9 171  ' 

vii.  21 171 

viii 561 

viii.  g,  sq 5hS 

ix.  9 440 

ix.  13 440,544 

ix.  21 177 

ix.  27 154 

X.  20,22 170,  504 

xi.  7.  sq 544 

xii.  6 55 

xii.  7-12 .538 

xii.  10 119,  150,  152 

xiii 470 

xiv 557,  564 

xiv.  4 158,  162 

xiv.  5 119 

xiv.  8 530 

xiv.  10,  12 171 

xiv.  14,  15 564 

xiv.  22 ....169 

XV.  7,  sq 543 

XV.  2(V35 561 

xvi.  18,  sq 238,  .564 

xvii.  1 150 

xviii 561 

xix.  25 237 

xix.  25-27 564 

XX  561 

xxi.  4 151 

xxii.  6  4V4 

xxiv.  7,  10 474 

xxiv.  9 241 

xxv.  5 440 

xxvi.  5 171 

xxvi.  6 170,  17-2 

xxvi,  12,  sq 544 

xxvi.  13 440 

xxvii.  2 151 

xxvii.  3 119 

xxvii.  5,  sq 556 

xxvii.  6 1.53 

xxvii.  11 ...  561 

xxviii 543,  561 

xxviii.  12,  gq i><2 

xxviii.  28,  sq 542 

xxviii.  25-27 542 

xxviii.  28 102.  546 

xxix.  7-11 383 

xxix.  21-25 .383 

XXX.  23 170 

XXX.  28 403 

xxxi 548,  556 

xxxi.  7 154 

xxxi.  1.3-15 245 

xxxi.  26-28 413,  440 

xxxi.  33 160 
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xsxi.  38 344 

xxxi.  39 152 

xxxii.  8 150 

xxxiii.  4 119,  150 

xxxiii.  14,  eq 480 

xxxiii.  14-29 562 

xxxiii.  15,  sq 143 

xxxiii.  22 450 

xxxiii.  23 442,  450 

xxxiii.  24 278,  44i 

xxxiii.  26 461 

xxxiii.  28 463 

xxxiv.  10 253,  563 

xxxiv.  14,  sq 169 

xxxiv.  37 160,  161 

XXXV.  10 88 

xxxvi.  5-15 563 

xxxvl.  14 173 

xxxvi.  22 563 

xxxvii.  12,  sq 544 

xxxvii.  21,  sq 563 

xxxviii 564 

xxxviii.  4-7 117,  135, 

439,  544 

xxxviii.  10 119 

xxxviii.  11 544 

xxxviii.  28,  sq 117 

xxxviii.  31,  sq 440 

xxxviii.  33 544 

xxxviii.  41 133 

xxxix-xli 382 

xl 563 

xli.  13 152 

xlii.  7 537 

xiii.  8 263 

PSALMS. 

i.6 177 

ii 371,  524 

ii.  2.. 532,  524 

ii.  4.. 123,  138 

ii.7 374 

ii.  8 373 

iii 558 

iii.  5 137,  373 

iv.  5 455,  5.58 

iv.  8,  sq .559 

v.  5 Ill,  .558 

vi.  4 151,  154 

vi.  6 55S 

vii 558 

vii.  4 287 

vii.  10 155 

viii.  2 125 

viii.  4 440 

viii.  6     90,146,147 

viii.  7-9 146 

ix .553 

ix.  13 2:i7 

ix.  18 15,  16 

X.  1,  13 557 

X.  4,  eq 5.56 

X.  16 199 

xi.4 137,441,442 

xii .557 

xiii.  3 155 

xiv 538,  557 

xiv.  1 538,  556 

xiv.  3 30 

XV 376,  452 

XV.  4 250 

xvi 559 

xvi.  2 93 

xvi.  5 213 

xvi.  7 480 

xvi. 9 151 

xvi.  10 150,  109,  5.59 

xvii 560 

xvii.  1,  sq 556 

xvii.  3 1.55 

xvii.  15 559 
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xviii.  1 549 

xviii.  7 137 

xviii.  11 259,260 

xviii.  21,  sq 556 

xviii.  25,  26 115,  195 

xviii.  44,  48 371,  373 

xix 462 

xix.  2,  sq 16 

xix.  5,  7.  sq 440,  540 

xix.  8,  sq. . .  153,  455,  539 

xix.  13 461 

XX.  2... 127 

XX.  3 372 

XX.  6,7 369,481 

xxi.  3 155 

xxi.  4,6 374 

xxi.  5,  7 524 

xxi.  10 138 

xxii 531,  563 

xxii.4,  7 107,533 

xxii.  15  153 

xxii.  23  532 

xxii.  29 561 

xxiii.  3 127 

xxiv 375,  438 

xxiv.  4 189 

xxiv.  4-6 453 

xxiv.  6 180,517 

xxiv.  7,  sq 199 

xxiv.  10 438,443 

XXV.  11 137 

XXV.  14 547 

xxvi.  7,  sq 453 

xxvii.  3 551 

xxvii.  4 248,  452 

xxvii.  14 154 

xxviii.  1 173 

xxviii.  4,  6 540 

xxviii.  10 369 

xxix.  1  . . .    .  136,  441,  443 

xxix.  5 443 

xxix.  9 137,441 

xxix.  27,  sq .-.374 

XXX.  4 150,  169,  173 

XXX.  9 558 

xxxi.  4 127 

xxxi.  6 113 

xxxi.  25 154 

xxxii 462,  .547 

xxxii.  2 161 

xxxii.  5 160 

xxxii.  6 480 

xxxiii. 6 118,  439 

xxxiii.  9 116,  130 

xxxiii.  21 107 

xxxiv 441,  463,  541 

xxxiv.  7 413 

xxxiv.  21 349 

xxxv.  17 557 

xxxvi.  6,  7 113 

xxxvi.  9, 10..  101,  118,2.57 

xxxvii.  18 177 

xxxvii.  31 455 

xxxix.  4 1.56 

xxxix.  14 171 

xl.  7,  8 303,4,52,456 

xl.  15  560 

xlii.  eq 453 

xlii.  2,  sq 153 

xlii.  3  101,  137 

xlii.  6 154,  460 

xlii.  12 151 

xliv.  2 233 

xliv.  5 200 

xliv.  6 127 

xiv 534 

xlvi 409 

xlvi.5 30,373 

xlvi.  7,  11 443 

xlvi.  10,  sq 531 

xlvii 403 
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xlviii 403 

xlviii.  3 199 

xlviii.  14 559,  560 

xlix.  3 541 

xlix.  3,14 560 

xlix.  15 560 

xJix.  20 169 

1 376,  453 

1.  1 87 

1.  5 204 

1.  13,  sq 112 

1.  14 393 

1.  16,  sq 467 

1.  21 461 

H 462 

Ii.  6 133,547 

Ii.  7 162 

Ii.  10,  12 153,456 

Ii.  13 456 

ii.  13 110,  141,  143 

Ii.  18 288,453 

Ii.  19 463 

Ii.  20 452 

Ii.  21 285 

liv.  3 126 

liv.  8 288 

Iv.  16 173 

Iv.  17 454 

)vi.  13 287,  288 

Ivii.  3 89 

lix 558 

lix.  5 439 

Ix 428 

Ix.  1 234 

Ix.  3 449 

Ixi.  7 524 

Ixii.  2 154 

Ixii.  6 460 

Ixiii 453 

Ixiii.  3 137,  559 

Ixiii.  4  196 

Ixv.  2,6 132 

Ixvi.  13-15 293 

Ixvi.  18 154,293 

Ixviii 470 

Ixviii.  15 91 

Ixviii.  17   443 

Ixviii.  20 559 

Ixviii.  22 297 

Ixviii.  25 200 

Ixviii.  26,  sq 377 

Ixix.  9 558,  560 

Ixix.  10 558 

lxi.\:.  31 99 

Ixxi.  7 139 

Ixxii 524 

Ixxii.  8 373 

Ixxii.  9,  17 321,  534 

Ixxiii 560 

Ixxiii.  5 135 

Ixxiii.  7 153 

Ixxiii.  13 559 

Ixxiii.  15....  135,  180,  463 

Lxxiii.  23-35 549,  560 

Ixxiii.  26,  27. 154,  456, 4.58, 
459,  560 

Ixxiv 438 

Ixxiv.  2 373 

ixxiv.  9 363,  466,480 

Ixxiv.  13 199 

Ixxv 409 

Ixxv.  2 127 

Ixxv.  8 99,449 

Ixxvi.  2 97 

Ixxvi.  3 372 

Ixxvi.  12  412 

Ixxvii.  14,  sq....  107,  140 

Ixxvii.  14-16 73 

Ixxvii.  17-21 71 

Ixxvii.  39 167 

Ixxviii 76,  541 


PS4.LMS.  PAGES 

Ixxviii.  2 541 

Ixxviii.  3-6 233 

Ixxviii.  25 445 

Ixxviii.  43,  sq 70 

Ixxviii.  49 451 

Ixxviii.  58,  sq 114 

Ixxviii.  60 356 

Ixxviii.  68 372 

Ixxviii.  70,  72.... 369, 371 

Ixxix 428 

Ixxix.  6,  sq i...497 

Ixxix.  9 ...462 

Ixxx 386 

Ixxx.  1 260 

Ixxx.  4,  7 439,443 

Ixxx.  14,  19 439,443 

Ixxxi.  11,  12....  165,166, 

443 

Ixxxii 90 

Ixxxii.  7 161 

Ixxxiii.  10,  12 355 

Ixxxiv 453 

Ixxxiv.  3....101,  151,  155 

Ixxxiv.  8 439 

Ixxxv 428 

ixxxvi.  13 169,  170 

Ixxxvii 372,491,  518, 

535 

Ixxxvii.  1 372,381 

Ixxxvii.  3,  sq 530 

Ixxxviii 560 

Ixxxviii.  5 171 

Ixxxviii.  7 170,  173 

Ixxxviii.  11, 12... 171,  558 

Ixxxviii.  13 171 

Ix.xxix 428 

Ixxxix.  4 176 

Ixxxix.  6-8 441 

Ixxxix.  7 135 

l.xxxix.  20-28 373 

Ixxxix.  30,  sq 523 

Ixxxix.  37,  sq 523 

Ixxxix.  39,  51.... 369,  373 

Ixxxix.  48,  sq  168 

Ixxxix.  49 169 

Ixxxix.  50 373 

xc 524,558 

xc.  1,  sq 100 

xc.  2 117 

xc.  3 561 

xc.  4 100 

xc.  7-9 557 

xc.  7-10 167 

xci.  1 91 

xci.  11 441,448 

xcii 334 

xcii.  5 540 

xciii.  1 517 

xciv.  8-10 15,  16,  146 

xciv.  17 169,  171 

xcv.  8,  sq 75,  104 

xcvi.-xcviii 525 

xcvl.  10 517 

xcvi.-xcix 425 

xcvii 525 

xcvii.  1 517 

xcviii.  7 90 

xcviii 525 

xcviii.  7,  eq 521 

xcix.  1 254 

xcix.  2-5 106 

xcix.  5 257 

c.  3 178 

ci 372 

ci.  4 153 

ci.  5 155 

cii 426 

cii.  5 153 

cii.  13,  14 426 

cii.  26,  sq 117,440 

cii.  27,  sq 120,513 
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cii.  28,  eq 100,19!) 

ciii 4t)2 

ciii.  1,  sq...l07,  109,  127 

ciii.  10,  14 158,  168 

ciii.  15-18 557 

ciii.  19  138 

ciii.  20,  21... 441,  444,  445 

civ 118,  544 

civ.  2 120 

civ.  4 135,  136,441 

civ.  15 153 

civ.  19,  sq 325,  440 

civ.  24 540 

civ.  27 122,342 

civ.  28 121, [169  , 

civ.  29,  Eq..l20,  140,  149, 

civ.  30 117 

civ.  31 110,  121 

civ.  35 121,  554  ! 

cv.  3 107  I 

cv.  15 364,521 

cvi.  16 214 

cvi.  18 288 

cvi.  23 532 

cvi.  28 101 

cvi.  32,  Bq 76,  77 

cvi.  37 91 

cvii.  24 140 

cix 558 

cix.  6 448 

cix.  18 322 

cix.  21 127 

cix.  29 448 

ex 524,  525 

ex.  2 372 

CX.4 61,216 

cxi.  9,  10 126,  546 

cxii.  7,  sq 459 

cxiii.-cxviii 347 

cxiv 71,  346 

ex  v.-cxviii 346 

cxv.  1 127 

cxv.  3 540 

cxv.  4,  sq 498 

cxv.  10 310 

cxv.  17 171 

cxvi.  7 154 

cxviii 846 

cxviii.  3 310 

exix - 455,  539 

exix.  18 322,  540 

exix.  20 155 

exix.  32 155 

exix.  70 165 

exix.  81 155 

cxx.-cxxxiv 377 

exxi.  2 117 

cxxiv.  8 127 

exxv.  1,  gq 372,  374 

cxxvii.  3,  sq 148 

cxxviii.  3,  sq 148  ^ 

cxxx.  3-5 457,  400 

cxxx.  4 461 

cxxx.  7 462 

cxxxi.  2 154 

cxxxii.  6 261  ; 

cxxxii.  7 257 

cxxxii.  11,  sq 523 

cxxxiii.  2 216 

cxxxv.  6 116.  540 

cxxxv.  19 310 

cxxxvi 347 

cxxxvii 433 

exxxvii.  4-6 424 

cxxxvii.  7 420 

cxxxviii.  1 90 

cxxxix 112,  540 

cxxxix.  4 479 

cxxxix.  (i 117 

cxxxix.  7...  128,441,  479  ' 
cxsxLs.  8 172  I 
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cxxxix.  14 140,  1.j5 

cxxxix.  15 151 

cxxxix.  17,  21...  540,  558 

cxxxix.  23,  sq 547 

cxli.  2 156,  273,  274 

cxli   7 561 

cxlii.  5 551 

cxliii.  2 165 

cxliii.  4,  11 127 

cxliii.  10 141,456 

cxlv.  9 121 

cxlv.  15,  sq 121 

cxlv.  16 342 

cxlvi.  4 119,  171 

cxlvii.  9 12^ 

cxlvii.  15-18 120 

cxlvii.  15 540 

cxlvii.  IH,  sq 128 

cxlvii.  19,  sq....  184,  539, 
540 

cxlviii 544 

cxlviii.  2 441 

e.\lviii.  6 119,  120 

cxlviii.  8 540 

el.  1 441 

cl.  6 150 

PROVERBS. 

i.  2 545 

i.  3 545 

i.4  546 

i.  5 549 

i.  6 382,383,541 

i.  7 545,  .546 

1.  8 5.55 

i.  12 170,  172 

i.  20 383,  546 

i.  22 545 

i.23  545 

i.  ^1,  .sq 546 

ii.  1-9 555 

ii.  6 551 

ii.  7 550 

ii.  12,  sq 553 

ii.  17 553 

ii.  18 171,551 

ii.  21  551 

iii.  5,  7 547 

iii.  6  547,  549 

iii.  11 545,  554 

iii.  15 552 

Iii.  18 551 

iii.  19,  sq 511 

iii.  21 550 

iii.  32 547 

iv.  3  5.55 

iv.  13 545 

iv.  23 153,518 

V 5.53 

V.  5 551 

V.  12  546 

vi.  1-4 549 

vi.  6-11 5.55 

vi.  18 548 

vi.  20,  sq 555 

vi.  25 1.54,  189 

vi.  23,  sq 55:3 

vi.  35 278 

vii .542 

vii.  5,  sq 555 

vii.  27 551 

viii 543 

viii.  13 547 

viii.  14 5,50 

viii.  15,  sq 369 

viii.  16 545 

viii.  22 30,  542 

viii.  27-31 542 

viii.  35 196,  5.50 

ix.  1,  sq  515 

ix.  10 88,  546 
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ix.  18 551 

X.  1 553 

x.-xxii 541 

X.  7 551 

X.  8 153 

X.  10 549 

X.  12 549 

X.  17 545,  546 

X.  25 549 

X.  26 555 

X.  30 551,  552 

xi.4 552 

xi.  7 551,  ,552 

xi.  8.... 278,  497,  499,  5.51 

xi.  12 549 

X).  14 553 

xi.  15,  17 549 

xi.  16,22 556 

xi.  19 550 

xi.  28 552 

xii.  1 546 

xii.  4 148,553,  5.56 

xii.  15 547 

xii.  25 154 

xii.  28 196,551 

xjii.  2 154 

xiii.  8 278 

xiii.9 550 

xiii.  14 550 

xiii.  18  546 

xiii.  20 8&3 

xiii.  21...    550 

xiii.  24 545 

xiii.  25 555 

xiv.  10 155 

xiv.  15 549 

>iv.  29 549 

xiv.  31 549 

xiv.  32 551 

xiv.  34 5.53 

XV.  1 549 

XV.  5 546 

XV  6 552 

XV.  8 548 

XV.  11 170,172,547 

XV.  13 383 

XV.  16  5.52 

XV.  18 519 

XV.  19 555 

XV.  24 170,  5.51 

xvi.  2 547 

xvi.4 123,  554 

xvi.  13-15    553 

xvi.  16 552 

xvi.  33 122 

xvii.  3 155,548 

xvii.  6    554 

xvii.  10 551 

xvii.  14 549 

xvii.  21 5.53 

xviii.  10,  18 126,  219 

xviii.  21 549 

xviii.  22 549,  553 

xviii.  26 549 

xix.  2 155 

xix.  14 148,  .5.53 

xix.  15,  24 555 

xix.  20,  21 545,  550 

xix.  25 .555 

XX.  3 549 

XX.  4,  13 555 

XX.  8 .553 

XX.  9 166,  548 

XX.  11,  20 5.55 

XX.  25 293 

XX.  26 553 

XX.  27 150,  153,  527 

XX.  30 f.55 

xxi.  3 548 

xxi.  4 1.55 

xxi.  16 171 


PROVERBS.       PAGES 

xxi.  18 278,  497,  499 

xxi.  24 384 

xxi.  27 548 

xxii.  7 241 

xxii.  15,  17 382,545, 

555 

xxii.  23 549 

xxiii.  12 555 

xxiii.  13-16 169 

xxiii. 14 555 

xxiii.  19-21 555 

xxiii.  23 545 

xxiii.  24    553,  554 

xxiii.  26  28 555 

xxiv.  23 382 

XXV.  sq 556 

XXV.  1 383 

XXV.  5 553 

XXV.  21,  sq 549 

XXV.  23 117 

XXV.   30 546 

xxvi.  1.3-16 555 

xxvii.  11 553 

xxvii.  20,  23 170,  177 

xxviii.  7 554 

xxviii.  12,  15 553 

xxviii.  13 462,548 

xxviii.  14 164,  ,547 

xxviii.  25 155 

xxix.  3 554 

xxix.  4 553 

xxix.  12,  14 5.53 

xxix.  15,  17 5.55 

xxix.  18 553 

xxix.  19-21 245 

xxix.  24 249 

XXX 556 

XXX.  1-5 538,543 

XXX.  9 127 

XXX.  7-9 553,  553 

XXX.  15,  sq 541 

XXX.  16 170 

XXX.  17 555 

XXX.  18-20 541 

XXX.  21-23 £41 

XXX.  29-31 541 

xxxi 556 

xxxi.  1-9 554 

xxxi.  10  30  .148,  553, 556 

XXXI.  10-13 541 

ECCLESIASTES. 

i.  3 565 

ii.  12,  sq 566 

ii.  13,  sq 566 

ii.  26 537 

iii.  11,  14 666 

iii.  13 568 

iii.  13 568 

iii   16,  sq 566 

iii.  18-21 169 

iii.  19,  21   567 

iv.  17 (see  §241) 

V.  1 548 

V.  3,  7 143 

V.  3-5 293 

vii.  2-4 568 

vii.  9 1.54 

vii.  14 568 

vii.  16-18 568 

vii.  20 166,430,548 

vii.  29 1.56 

viii.  12 566 

ix.  4-6 567 

ix.  5 173,567 

ix.  10 567 

X.  16 402 

xi.4-6 568 

xi.  9.  sq 567,  569 

xii.l 88 

xii.  6,  7 155,  169,567 
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PAGES 

xii.  11 541 

xii.  14 567 

SOLOMON'S  SONG. 

V.  6 151 

vi.  9 553 

vill.  6....^. 217,553 

ISAIAH. 

i 80,411.477 

i.  1,  2 45(5 

i.  1-10 411 

i.  5 456 

i.  7 411 

i.  10,  sq 408,  411 

i.  11,  sq 452 

i.  15 320,  408 

i.  18 317,3:^0 

i.  21 320,456 

i.  23 -289 

ii 491 

ii.  1 476,  477 

ii.  1^ 485 

ii.  2-4 407,  517 

ii.  3 489 

ii.  5,  sq 485,  5i0 

ii.  5-8 405 

ii.  11 499 

ii.  12 405,  499 

ii.  16 405 

ii.  17 600 

iii.  16,  sq 556 

iv.  2 527 

V.  8,  9 235,476 

V.  U 170 

V.  16 106,  499,  500 

V.  18-23 405 

vi 442,  466,  473 

vi.  3 443 

vi.  5 281,  4.57 

vi.  6,  8 105,  444,  481 

vi.7 194,445 

vi.  9,  sq 405,  493 

vi.  10 165 

vi.  12,  sq 509 

vi.  13 507 

vii 408,410 

vii.-xii 489 

vii.  3 519 

vii.  9 459 

vii.  14 527 

viii 408 

viii.  1,  eq 407 

viii.  11 406,468,474 

viii.  12,  13 460 

viii.  15 4o0 

viii.  16 401 

viii.  17,  sq 4(10,  507 

viii.  18 139 

viii.  19 171,  172 

ix.  1-5 487 

ix.  2 490 

ix.  2,  3  355.490 

ix.  4  530 

ix.  5 527 

ix.  6 490,527 

ix.  9 397 

ix.  10 .398 

ix.  14,  pq 408 

X.  5,  sq.399,  496,499,501 

X.  7 155 

X.  7,  13 499 

X.  16 439 

X.  17 110,  114,  2S2 

X.  18 151 

X.  21 507,  .509,  527 

X.  24,  27 408 

X.  26 355 

xi.  l,8q 527,  530 

xi.  4,  9 531 


I  ISAIAH.  PAGES 

I  xi.  6-8 157,510 

xi.  10,  sq 519 

xi.  13 509 

I  xii  3 352 

xiii.  3,  sq 496 

I  xiii.  6 91 

^  xiii.  9,  sq 500,  502 

I  xiii.  13 502 

I  xiii.  21 451 

I  xiv.  1,  sq 519 

xiv.  3 424 

xiv.  9,  sq 171 

xiv.  10 171 

xiv.  11 170 

xiv.  13 499 

xiv.  14 89,  172 

xiv.  15 170,  173 

xiv.  18 170 

XV.  1 390,  407,  498 

XV.  6 59 

xvi.  9-11 475 

xvi.  12 498 

xvi.  14 488 

xviii 409 

xviii.  4 123 

i  xviii.  7  412 

xix 496,520 

XIX.  1 104 

xix.  14 449 

xix.  19 520 

xix.  23 496 

XX.  1 409 

XX.  2...  139,  392,  474,  477 
XX.  5 409,  635 

XX.  15 411 

xxi.  1-10 475 

xxi.  3 477 

xxi.  0-8 476 

xxi.  8  480 

XXI.  10,  11 476 

xxi.  16 488 

xxii.  1-14 409 

xxii.  9-11 411 

xxii.  14 476 

xxii.  21 213 

xxiii.  15-17 448,  488 

xxjii.  18 517 

xxiv.-xxvii 498,  502 

xxiv.  5 498 

xxiv.  21 447 

xxiv.  22 515 

xxiv.  23 440,  517 

XXV.  6,  sq 531,  561 

XXV.  8 513 

XXV.  9 460 

xxvi.  4 95,  513 

xxvi.  8,  sq..l27,  155,  515 

xxvi.  9 151 

xxvi.  14 171 

xxvi.  18,  19 513,515 

xxvi.  21...    .238,513,  515 

xxvii.  1,  13 502 

xxvii.  8 506 

xxvii.  9 278 

xxviii.  3 398 

xxviii.  7 403 

xxviii.  16 460,  461 

xxviii.  22 476 

xxviii,  23-29 114,  197 

xxviii.  24,  sq 506,  508 

xxviii.  29 527 

xxix.  1 415 

xxix.  4 171 

xxix.  13 408 

xxix.  10 476 

xxix.  16 558 

xxix,  18 457 

xxix.  20,  sq 408 

XXX.  1,9 456 

XXX.  4 409 

i  XXX.  8 407 


ISAIAH.  PAGES 

XXX.  10 475,  477 

XXX.  15,  sq 408,460 

XXX.  20 457 

XXX.  22 411 

XXX.  27 126 

XXX.  29 346,377,  415 

xxxi.3 112 

xxxi.  4 442 

xxxi.  5 346 

xxxi.  9 282 

xxxii.  3 457 

xxxiii.  7 29,  409 

xxxiii.  14 282 

xxxiii.  22........  199,  217 

xxxiii.  24, 511 

xxxiv 503 

xxxiv.  4 440 

xxxiv.  5 267 

xxxiv.  14 451 

xxxiv.  16 407 

XXXV.  4,  sq 521 

xxxvi.-xxxix 410 

xxxvi.  1 411 

xxxvi.  7 409,  411 

xxxvi,  10  97 

xxxvi.  18-20 498 

xxxvii.  3 411 

xxxvii.  4,  17 101 

xxxvii.  8,  sq 411 

xxxvii.  28 496 

xxxvii.  30 a43 

xxxvii.  36 412,  451 

xxxviii 412 

xxrviii.  11 170,  .558 

xxxviii.  18 172 

xxxix 410 

xxxix.  6 500 

xl 424,  428,  489,  534 

xl.-xlviii 453 

xl.-lxvi 120,  167,424, 

489,  532 

xl.  6,  7,  sq 460,  505 

xl.  10,  sq 521 

xl.  13 112 

xl.  15-17  498 

xl.  17,  sq 498 

xl.  21 199,538 

xl.25 106,  111,459 

xl.  26 1,5,  440 

xl.  28 512,  538 

xii 496 

xii.  4 95 

xii.  6,  sq 498 

xii.  8,  sq  ...  61,  507,  517 

xii.  21 487 

xii.  22 19 

xli.29 105,533 

xiii.  1 533 

xiii.  4 517 

xiii.  5 119,  120,  150 

xiii.  6 517,  532 

xiii.  18-25 505,  517 

xliii.  1 178 

xliii.  3,  sq 497 

xliii.  4,  7 126,  135 

xliii.  9  19 

xliii.  9-13 487 

xliii.  10 104,  112 

xliii.  15 178,  199 

xliii.  24 14,  457,  4,-J8 

xliii.  27.. 160,  166,  457,  532 

xliii. 28 375 

xliv.  1,  sq 517 

xliv.  5     518 

xliv.  6... 95,  100,  104,  199 

xliv.7 19 

xliv.  9,  sq 105,  498 

xhv.  15 534 

xliv.  18 165 

xliv.  19 153 

Xliv.  22,  25 460,487 


ISAIAH.  PASES 

xliv.  28  ,  424,  426 

slv,  5,  18 104 

xiv.  7 123,124 

xiv.  9 499 

xiv.  9-11 558 

xiv.  11 107,  178 

xiv.  12 440 

xiv.  14 518 

xiv.  15  15 

xiv.  16 248 

xiv.  21,22 487,496 

xlvi.  1 105 

xlvi.  5 498 

xlvii.  6 424,499 

xlviii.  4 59 

xlviii.  8-11 457,  505 

xlviii.  12 100 

xlviii.  16 533 

xlix.  6  517 

xlix.  7 107,  113 

xlix.8 SS2 

xlix.  14,  sq 505 

xlix.  22. 519 

xlix,  23 321 

1.1 241,42.3,505 

1.4 464,  476,533 

1.  10 460,461 

1.  11 424 

Ii.  5,  6 440,517 

Ii.  13,  23 424 

Ii.  15 443 

Ii.  17 449 

Iii.  6  16 

Hi.  8 428,476 

Iii.  12 521 

liii 493,532 

liii.l 532 

liii.  4 534 

liii.  6 532 

liii.  7 273 

liii.  8-10 633,534 

liii.  12  152,  534 

liv.  5 88,444 

liv.  6 507 

liv.  7-10 505 

liv.  8,  sq 507 

liv.  9 56 

liv.  13 508 

liv.  17 507 

Iv.  3 175,373,  5.34 

Iv.  6 480 

Iv.  8 482 

Iv.  11 467 

Ivi.  2 335 

Ivi.  3  517,  518 

Ivi.  7 453,518,519 

Ivi.  10 533 

Ivii.  1,  sq 513 

Ivii.  3,  sq 424 

Ivii.  15 107,  109,  13S 

Ivii.  20 160 

Iviii 454 

Iviii.  3 452 

Iviii.  7 474 

Iviii.  1.3,  6q.334,  335,453 

lix.  12,  16 532 

lix.  21 507 

Ix 517 

Ix.  7 453 

Ix.  9-11 517 

Ix.  21 507 

Ixi.  1 394 

Ixi.  8 175 

Ixi.  10 153,  1.54 

Ixii.  2,  11,  15 ,94 

Ixiii.  1-6 502 

Ixiii.  10 110,  142,  167 

Ixiii.  11.. 71,  141,  180,508 

Ixiii.  15 441 

Ixiii.  16 178,  181 

Ixiii.  17 165,  166 
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Ixiv.  4 165,  1(16 

Ixiv.  6 457 

Ixiv.  7 178,  180 

Ixv.  1 16 

Ixv.  3 42.J 

Ixv.  4  454 

Ixv.  8.  sq 507,  517 

Ixv.  17 15 

Ixv.  19 511 

Ixv.  25 157,  510 

Ixvi.  1 137 

Ixvi.  1-3 4.53,519 

Ixvi.  16,  17 454,  515 

Ixvi.  18-21 519 

Ixvi.  20 453 

Ixvi.  2:^ 15 

Ixvi.  23 3^,519 

Ixvi.  24 169,515 

JEREMIAH. 

i.  2 393,  41.5,  473 

i.4,  sq 466 

].  6 473 

i.  7 394 

i.  9 466 

i.  10,11,  13 467,478 

i.  18 416 

i.  19 474 

i  i .  1 456 

ii.  i 456,458 

ii.  8 413,435 

ii.  26,30 413 

i;i.  1 231,456,  506 

iii.  5 456 

iii.  14 459 

iii.  16,  sq  . . .  138,  435,  521 

iii.  16 257 

iii.  17 153 

iii.  19,20 83,  180,414 

iv.  2 62,248 

iv.  3 492 

iv.  4 194 

iv.  19 154,  155 

iv.  £7 416 

V.  8,  sq 343 

V.  14 2.52 

V.  2J 452 

V.  22 119 

V.  31 415 

vi.  13 415 

vi.  17 366,476 

vi.  20 452,  454 

vi.27 366 

vii.  1-15 415 

vii.4,  sq 415,  500 

vii.  12 252,356 

vii.  13 413 

vii.  21,  22..    289,452,454 

vii.  25 363 

vii.  30 413 

viii.  2 413 

viii.  3,  8 413,  435 

viii   9 3a3 

viii.  10,  11 415 

ix.  24,  Bq 192,  194 

X 16 

X.  3,  sq 105 

X.  6 126 

X.  8 498 

X.  12 543 

X.  16 443 

X.  24 114,506 

X.  25 497 

xi.  1-8 415 

xi.  20 155 

xi.  21 416 

xii.  1 563 

xii.  1.5-18 557 

xiii.  4.  7 480 

xiii.  16,  18 402,  460 

xiv.  9 126 


JEREMIAH.       PAGES 

xiv.  12 452 

XV.  1 492,  ."32 

XV.  4,9 152,413 

XV.  16     466,  475 

XV.  20 474 

xvi.  1 507 

xvii.  5  459 

xvii.  9 1.54 

xvii.  16  ....466,467,475 

xvii.  21,  sq 335 

xvii.  26 289,  452 

xviii.  1-10 492 

xviii.  7 492,494,498 

xviii.  18 212,383,  415 

xviii.  23 278 

XX.  7 394,  466 

XX.  9 156 

XX.  11 474 

xxi.9 4:3 

xxi.  26 480 

xxii.  10-12  417 

xxii.  13-19 417 

x.xii.  24-30 418 

xxiii 466,  527 

xxiii.  3 507 

xxiii.  6 527 

xxiii.  9 119 

xxiii.  11 415 

xxiii.  16 464,  478 

xxiii.  18 15,  466,  482 

xxiii.  2) 478 

xxiii.  28     ..143,467,478 

xsiii.  80,  sq 464 

xxiii.  33 477 

xxiii.  35 479 

xxiii.  36 101 

xxiv 418 

xxiv.  7 457 

xxiv.  16,  24 421 

XXV 418,  488 

XXV.  3 415 

XXV.  29 501 

xxvi .417 

xxvi.  3 492 

xxvi.  7.  sq 416 

xxvi.  18 408.  492 

xxvi.  19 493 

xxvii.-xxix 419 

xxvii.  1 420 

xxvii.  3,  5 419,  496 

xxviii 420,  466 

xxviii.  1 420 

xxix.  sq 420 

xxix.  1 426 

xxix.  2,  3  402,419 

xxix.  5-7 422 

xxix.  1.3,  18 457,460 

xxix.  24-32 466,  473 

XXX.  2 407 

XXX.  9 4.57,  .527 

XXX.  10,  11 506,  517 

XXX.  20,  21    .."...4.57,  528 

xxx.-xxxiii 420 

xxxi.  2 505 

xxxi.  9 178,460,  .507 

xxxi.  14 4.52 

xxxi.  19,  22 139,  507 

xxxi.  26 478 

xxxi.  29 163,  563 

xxxi.  31,  33..  1.54, 457,  508 

xxxi.  .34 363,365,  508 

xxxi.  .35 507,  544 

xxxi.  38,  sq 510 

xxxii.  3 457 

xxxii.  16 479 

xxxii.  18,  20 135 

xxxii.  40 175 

xxxiii.  10,  sq 421 

xxxiii.  11 377,452 

xxxiii.  14-26 527 

xxxiii.  1.5,  16 527 


JEREMIAH.      PAGES 

xxxiii.  18 452 

xxxiii.  20 62,  176 

xxxiii.  25 119 

xxxiii.  35 .544 

xxxiv.  1-7 419 

xxxiv.  8 241 

xxxiv.  8-10 34.S 

xxxiv.  13 47 

xxxiv.  18 175 

XXXV.  6 393 

XXXV.  8 297 

XXXV.  11 418 

xxxvi.  2,  3 407,492 

xxxvi.9 327,  418 

xxxvi,  10 3';9 

xxxvii 419 

xxxviii 420 

xxxviii.  17-20 150 

xxxix.  1-7 420 

xxxix.  8  sq 420 

xxxix.  10 421 

xxxix.  11-14 421 

xxxix.  18 508 

xl-xliv 421 

xl.  1-6 421 

xl.  7,  sq 421 

xii.  1,  sq 421,423 

xii.  5 399,  422 

xiii.  4 479 

xiii.  7 480 

xliii.  8-14 421 

xliv.  17,  sq 421 

xliv.  30 421 

xiv.  5 453 

xlvi.  1-12 417 

xlvi.  2 419 

xlvi.  10,  sq 267 

xlvi.  10-26    418 

xlvi.  27,  sq 517 

xlvii.  6,  sq 417,418 

xlviii 516 

xlviii.  42 518 

xlviii.  47 489,518 

xlix.  C,  7 502,516 

1.  sq .419,  502 

1.5 507 

Ii.  11,  sq 496 

Ii.l5 54;3 

Ii.  30    422 

Ii.  39,  57 515 

Ii.  59 419 

Iii.  4.  6.  12 423 

Iii.  28,  29 421 

LAMENTATIONS. 

ii.  6 .500 

ii.  9 363,  466,  485 

ii.14  477 

ii.  20 420 

iii.  20-24 155 

iii.  27 555 

iii.  33 1.55 

iii.  37.  sq 1'2S 

iii.  39 163,  556,  .5.58 

iv.  7 296 

iv.  9.  sq 420 

iv.  19,  21 420 

V.  7 163 

V.  9 420 

EZEKIEL. 

i 260,  .393 

i.  1 343,406,  466 

1.2.  3  426.466,  475 

i.  26.  28 146,  473 

ii.  1,2 146,  473 

ii  8 466 

ii.  10 475 

iii.  1,  3 466,475 

iii.  11 406 

iii.  14 466,475 


EZEKIEL.  PAGES 

iii.  17 366,394 

iv.  13,  14 42.3,453 

V.  5 83,497,  521 

V.  8 500 

vii.  12 343 

vii.  26 212,  466 

viii.  1-3 479 

viii.  14,  sq 413 

viii.  15-17 413 

viii.  16-18 .377 

ix 500 

ix.  4 513 

X.  1 259 

X.  2,  6,  7 314 

X.  5 91 

xi.  1 479 

XI. 5 482 

xi.  19 458 

xi.21 154 

xi.  25 42:J 

xii 4^8 

xii.  13 420,  421 

xiii.  2,  sq 464 

xiii.  5 532 

xiii.  9 420, 

xiv.  1 42;i 

xiv.  1-20 485 

xiv.  3,  sq 423 

xiv.  14,  sq 533 

xiv.  14-20 507 

xvi 456,  458 

xvi.  5 70 

xvi.  8 73 

xvi.  60 507 

xvi.  63 507 

xvii 419,525 

xvii.  2 541 

xvii.  15,  16 250,420 

xvii.  22,  sq .530 

xviii.... It3,  453,  515,  563 

xviii.  2,  sq 38S 

xviii.  4 150,  151 

xviii.  30-32 402 

XX.  1 423,  453 

XX.  1-4 485 

XX.  6 8:1 

XX.  7 68 

XX.  12..  .328,334,  335,453 

XX.  14,  22 127 

XX.  16 1.54 

XX.  26 267,  268 

xxi 419 

xxi.  3,  8 513 

xxi.  26 479 

xxi.  27 523 

xxii.  26 106,  415,  454 

xxiii.  8 68 

xxiv.  16 213 

xsiv.  17 23S 

XXIV.  18 480 

xxiv.  19 423 

xxvi.  20 170,  172 

xxviii.  8,  10 5.34 

xxviii.  14 260 

XXX.  4,  sq 496 

xxxi  9 496 

xxxi.  14 170 

xxxii.  18 170 

xxxii.  22 170,171 

xxxii.  23 172,  173 

xxxiii.  2 476 

xxxiii.  7 366 

xxxiii.  11 492 

xxxiii.  17 163 

xxxiii.  31 154 

xxxiv 521,527 

xxxiv.  11,  sq 521 

xxxiv.  24...  175,  521,  527 

xxxiv.  25,  sq 175,  510 

XXXV 502 

XXXV.  10 422 
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sxxv.  15 420 

xxxvi.  5 430 

xxxvi.  20,21....  106,  505 

xxxvi.  25-27 453,  458, 

508 

xxxvii 513 

xxxvii.  4, 11 514 

xxxvii.  15,  22 509 

xxxvii.  21 515 

xxxvii.  23-27 458 

xxxviii 428 

xxxviii.  2 153,428 

xxxviii.  12 83,  502 

xxxviii.  16 489,502 

xxxviii.  21 5C2 

xxxviii.  24 527 

xxxix.  7 K)6 

xxxix.  29 507 

xl.-xlii 378 

xl.-xlviii 453 

xl.4.5,  4G 205,  430 

xl.47 379 

xli.  18 259 

xliii.  2,7 521,524 

xliii.  1.5,  sq 282 

xliii.  19  205,  430 

xliv.  6,  7....  194,  205,  272 

xliv.  9  154,  429 

xliv.  15 415 

xliv.  23,  24 209 

xliv.  23 434 

xliv.  23 214 

xlv 324 

xlv.  18-20 319 

xlv.  21 320 

xlvi.  3,  9,  11.    ...324,327 

xlvi.  17 339 

xlvii.  6,  sq ...510 

xlviii.  1-7 200 

xlviii.  11 429,430 

xlviii.  23-28 200 

DANIEL. 

i.  1   418 

i.  8.  sq 4.53 

ii 496,  003 

ii.21 496 

ii.  2T-34 • 443 

iv.  17 443 

iv.  27 454 

V 470 

V.  21 443 

vi.  17 454 

Tii ...482,496,  .503 

vii.  1 478 

vii.  8-11 503 

Tii   10 444 

vii.  13,  i*q 446,  529 

vii.  14 490 

vii.  18-23 89,  529 

vii.  20,  25 503 

vii.  22,  26  503 

vii.  27 520,  529 

viii.  9 83 

viii.  11 285 

viii.  1.5-17 446,  528 

viii.  15 477 

viii.  16 446 

viii.  18 479 

viii.  26 434 

viii.  27 475 

ix 488 

ix.  4,  sq 454,  4.57,  479 

ix.  18 4.57,  459 

ix.  21 280,  446 

ix.  24 535 

ix.  25 522 

X 446 

X.  1 466 

X.4 475 

X.  5...,.,..  314,446,528 


DANIEL.  PAGES 

X.  8-10 474 
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Apostolic  Life. 
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Biblical  Notes  and  Queries. 
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tiquities, Biography  and  Theological  Science,  Reviews,  etc.  It 
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ed from  the  Choicest,  most  Illuminating  and  Helpful  Thought  of 
the  Christian  Centuries.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  The  Fourfold 
Gospel.  Vol.11.  The  Acts,  Epistles  and  Revelation.  With  Maps, 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  By  J.  Glentworth  BUTT^tR,  D.D. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  800  pp.,  per  vol.,  JiSs.oo;  sheep,  ;^6,oo;  half  aiorocco, 
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Burial  of  the  Dead. 

A  Pastor's  Complete  Hand-Book  for  Funeral  Services  and 
for  the  Consolation  and  Comfort  of  the  Afflicted.  By  Rev.  George 
Duffield,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Duffield.  Entirely  prac- 
tical, wholly  unsectarian,  and  far  in  advance  of  all  other  Manuals  of 
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of  reference,  in  four  parts:  I.  Scriptural  Forms  of  Funeral  Service. 
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By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theo- 
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A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  with  a  new  translation  by  James  G.  Murphy,  D.D,  New 
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Commentary  on  Mark. 
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Commentary  on  Luke. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.     By  F.  Godet, 
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Second  French  Edition.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by  John  Hall, 
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Commentary  on  Luke. 
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Revised  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Appendix  by  TaL- 
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Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles.     By  John  T.  Dem- 

AREST,  D.D.     A  thorough  work.     Svo,  650  pp.,  I2.00. 

Godet  on  John. 

An  entirely  new  American  Edition,  translated  de  novo,  and 
edited  by  Timothy  Dwight,  LL.D.,  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 
Those  who  purchased  Godet  on  Luke  and  Romans  need  no  com- 
mendation on  this  work.     I  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

Companion  to  the  Revised  Ne^r  Testament. 

Explaining  the  reason  for  the  changes  made  on  the  Au. 
ihorized  Version.  By  Alex.  Roberts,  D.D. ,  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Revision  Committee,  with  Supplement  by  a  member  of  the 
American  Committee.  Also,  a  full  Textual  Index.  Authorized  Edi- 
tion.    8vo,  117  pp.,  paper,  25  cents;   l6mo,  213  pp.,  oloth,  75  cenis. 

Companion  to  the  Revised  New  Testament. 

Contributions  to  a  New  Revision  ;  or,  a  Critical  Compan- 
ion to  the  New  Testament.  By  Robert  YoUiNG,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
l2mo,  392  pp.,  cloth,  75  cents. 

■"^^'One-half  of  each  page  is  left  blank  for  notes.  Prominent  words  in 
the  text  are  numbered, 

Compend  of  Baptism. 

The  cream  of  the  literature  on  the  Baptism  Controversy. 

Its  aim  is,  by  brief  but  exhaustive  exegesis,  to  elucidate  and  establish 
the  fact  clearly  that  affusion  is  at  least  as  classical  and  scriptural  a 
mode  of  Baptism  as  immersion,  and  that  infants  are  entitled  to  it  as 
their  biblical  right.  By  WILLIAM  Hamilton,  D.D.  i2mo,  390 
pp.,  cloth,  price,  75  cents. 

Complete  Preacher. 

A  Sermonic  Magazine.     Containing  nearly  one  hundred 

sermons  in  full,  by  many  of  the  greatest  preachers  in  this  and  other 
countries  in  the  various  denominations,  3  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  each 
^1.50;  the  set,  ^4.00. 

fl^  The  above  works  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  o/price. 


PUBLIC ATIONS  OF  FVNK  &  WAGNALLS,  NEW  YORK. 

Conversion  of  Children. 

Can  it  be   Effected?     How  Voung?     Will  they  Remain 

Steadfast?  What  Means  to  be  Used?  When  to  be  Received  and 
how  Trained  in  the  Church?  By  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammone,  the  Chil- 
dren's Evangelist.  Should  be  studied  by  all  lovers  and  teachers  of 
children.     Paper,  30  cents ;   cloth,  75  cents. 

Early  Days  of  Christianity. 

By  Canon  Farrar,   D.D.,  F.R.S.      This  standard   work 

needs  no  commendation.  Printed  from  imported  plates  without 
abridgment.  Paper  and  press-work  excellent.  Substantially  bound 
in  brown  or  green  cloth.  Authorized  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  75  cents ; 
paper,  40  cents. 

From  Gloom  to  Gladness. 

Illustrations  of  Life  from  the  Biography  of  Esther.  By 
Rev.  Joseph  S.  Van  Dyke.  A  companion  book  to  "  Through  the 
Prison  to  the  Throne."  Rich  in  suggestive  and  practical  thoughts. 
i6mo,  254  pp.,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Fulton's  Replies. 

Punishment   of   Sin  Eternal.      Three  Sermons  in  reply  to 

Beecher,  Farrar,  and.  Ingersoll.  ByJUSTlND.  FuLTON,  D.D.  8vo, 
paper,  10  cents. 

Gilead :  An  Allegory. 

Gilead;  or,  the  Vision  of  All  Souls'  Hospital.  An  Allegory. 
By  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  Congressman  from  New  York.  Revised 
hdition,     i2mo,  cloth,  350pp.,  ^i.oo. 

Gospel  of  Mark. 

From  the  Teacher's  Edition  of  the  Revised  New  Testament, 
with  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  List  of  Lessons,  Maps,  etc.  Paper, 
15  cents,  cloth,  50  certs. 

History  of  the  Cross. 

The  Lamb  in  the  Midst  of  the  Throne  ;  or,  the  History  of 

the  Cross.  A  theological  work,  treating  the  condition  and  tenden- 
cies of  modern  religious  thought  as  related  to  the  pulpit,  and  some  of 
the  grave  questions  oi  the  day.  The  author  has  sought  to  bring  out 
the  universality  of  the  relations  of  Christ's  death  as  an  expiation 
for  sin,  and  as  a  moral  reconciling  force.  The  style  is  fresh  and  vig- 
orous. By  James  M.  Sherwood,  D.D.,  editor  for  many  years  of 
The  Presbyterian  Review.     8vo,  525  pp.,  cloth,  ^2.00. 

History  of  English  Bible  Translation. 

Revised  and  Brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  Thomas 

J.  CoNANT,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Commit- 
tee, and  Translator  for  the  American  Bible  Union  Edition  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  Complete  History  of  Bible  Revision  from  the  Wickliffe 
Bible  to  the  Revised  Version.  2  vols.,  paper,  8vo,  284  pp.,  50  cents; 
I  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 

above  will  he  tent,  post  paid,  on  receipt  0/ price. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  FUNK  £■  TTAGXALLS,  NEW  FORK. 

Holy  Bible. 

The  "  Perfect ''  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  containing  the 

Old  and  New  Testamenis,  together  with  Cruden's  Concordance  ;  the 
Psalms  in  Meter;  A. Comprehensive  Bible  Dictionary  fully  illustrnt- 
ed  ;  a  Pictorial  History  of  each  of  ihe  Books  of  the  Bible  ;  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  the  Translators  and  Reformers;  the  Lives  and  Mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists;  Egyptian,  Jewish  and 
Biblical  Antiquities;  Cities  of  the  Bible,  with  descriptive  Scenes  and 
Events  in  Palestine  ;  Biblical  Scenery,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancients  ;  Natural  History,  Religious  Denominations,  Science  and 
Revelation;  Temple  of  Solomon;  Plistory  of  Jewish  Worship,  etc., 
etc.  Profusely  illustrated,  elegantly  bound.  Royal  4to,  1 663  pp, 
A,  American  morocco,  raised  panel,  gilt  back,  ^9,00.;  /i,  fine 
French  morocco,  antique  panel,  full  gilt,  ^li. 00;  C,  fine  German 
morocco,  massive  panel,  full  gilt,  $13.50;  D,  genuine  turkey 
morocco,   elegant  panel,  full  gilt,  ^16.50. 

Home  Altar. 

An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  Family  Worship,  With  Prayers 
and  Hymns  for  Family  Use.  By  Rev.  Chaklks  F.  Deems,  LL.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers.  Tkitd  Edition,  i2mo,  cloth, 
281  pp.,  75  cents. 

Homileties. 

A  Standard  Work,  invaluable  to  Clergymen.     By  James  M. 

HoPPiN,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  Aew  Edition.  8vo,  809 
pp.,  cloth,  price,  $3.00. 

Homiletie  Encyclopedia. 

A   Homiletie  Encyclopedia  of  Illustrations  in  Theology 

and  Morals.  Selected  and  ai ranged  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Bertram.  Ruy- 
al  8vo,  cloth,  892  pp.,  $2.50;  sheep,  $3.50;  half  morocco,  $4.50. 

Homiletie  Monthly. 

Devoted  to  Homileties,  Biblical  Literature,  Discussion  of 

Living  Issues,  and  Applied  Cnristianity.  L  K.  FUNK,  D.D.,  Editor. 
Subscription  price,  $2.50  per  year;  single  numbers,  25  cents.  Vol- 
umes HL,  IV,,  v.,  VI.,  each  8vo,  cloth,  724  pp.,  $3.00. 

The  Homilist. 

By  David  Thomas,  D.D.,  author  of  "  The  Practical  Philos- 
opher," "  The  Philosophy  of  Happiness,"  etc.,  etc.  Editor's  Series. 
I2mo,  cloth,  368  pp.,  tinted  paper,  5i-25. 

How  to  Pay  Church  Debts 

And  How  to  Keep  Churches  out  of  Debt.  By  Rev.  Sylva- 
Nus  Stall.     i2mo,  cloth,  280  pp.,  ^1,50. 


The  above  works  will  bi  sent,  pod-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  FUNK  <&  WA6NALLS,  NEW  YORK. 


Inner  Life  of  Christ. 

These  Sayings  of  Mine.  Sermons  on  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, Chaps,  l.-v  II.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  Wiih  Introduciion 
by  Dr.  Deems.     8vo,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

Servant  of  All.     Sermons  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  Chaps. 

VIII-XV.     By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.      A  sequel  to  the  above  vol- 
ume.    8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Things  Concerning  Himself.     Sermons  on  St.  Matthew's 

Gospel,  Chaps.  XVl-XVITI.      A  sequel  to  the  above  volumes.      By 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.     8vo,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

Manual  of  Revivals. 

Practical  Hints  and  Suggestions  from  the  Histories  of  Re- 
vivals, and  Biographies  of  Revivalists,  with  Themes  for  the  use  of 
Pastors,  before,  during,  and  after  special  services,  including  the  Texts, 
Subjects,  and  Outlines  of  the  Sermons  of  many  distinguished  Evan- 
gelists.    By  G.   W.  Hervey,  A.M.     i2mo,  cloth,  ^1.25. 

Metropolitan  Pulpit. 

The    Metropolitan    Pulpit,  containing  carefully   prepared 

Condensaions  of  Leading  Sermons,  preached  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  Outlines  of  Sermons  preached  elsewhere,  and  much  other 
*  homiletic  matter.  Vol.1.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  206  pp.,  $1.50.  Vol. 
II.,  cloth,  enlarged.  (Metropolitan  Pulpit  and  Homiletic  Monthly.) 
388  pp.,  ^2.75.  The  set   M,oo. 

Preacher's  Cabinet. 

A   Handbook    of    Illustrations.      By   Rev.    Edward    P. 

Thwing,  author  of  "Drill- Book  in  Vocal  Culture."  Fourth  Edition, 
2  vols.,  i2mo,   paper,  50  cents. 

Popery. 

Popery  the  Foe  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Republic.  By 
Rev.  Jos.  S.  Van  Dyke,  author  of  "Through  the  Prison  to  the 
Throne,"  etc.     8vo,  cloth,  304  pp.,  $1.00. 

Pulpit  and  Grave. 

A  volume  of  Funeral  Sermons  and  Addresses,  from  leadinS 

Pulpits  in  America,  England,  Germany  and  France ;  Sketches  o' 
Sermons,  Obituary  Addresses,  Classified  Texts,  Scripture  Readingst 
Death-bed  Testimonies,  Point  on  Funeral  Etiquette,  etc.  Edited  by 
E.  J.  Wheeler,  A.  M.     8vo,  365  pp.,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

Pulpit  Talks 

On  Topics  of  the  Time,  including  "Religion  and  Science,'' 

"Religion  and  Social  Organization,"  "  Religion  and  Popular  Lit- 
erature," "Religion  and  Popular  Amusements."  By  Rev.  J.  H, 
Rylance,  D.  D.     i2mo,  46  pp.,  paper,  25  cents. 


The  above  zvorks  will  be  sent,  poU-paid,on  receij>t  0/  price. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  FUXK  &  WAGyALLS,  NEW  TOKK. 

Revised  New^  Testament 

With  New  Index  and  Concordance,  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, Maps,  Parallel  Passages  in  full,  and  many  other  Indispensable 
Helps.  All  most  carefully  prepared.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Other  bind- 
ings, from  32.50  to  #10.00. 

Revisers'  English. 

A  Spicy  Criticism  on  the  English  of  the  Revisers  of  the 
New  'J'estament.  By  Rev.  Geo.  Washington  Moon.  i2mo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 

Sehalf  ■  Herzog     Eneyelopedia     of     Religious 
KnoMTledge. 

A   Religious    Encyclopedia;    or,    Dictionary   of  Biblical, 

Historical,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Theology.  Based  on  the  Real- 
Encyklopadie  of  Herzog,  Pitt  and  Hauck.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  assisted  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  D.  S. 
Schaft.  Complete  in  three  large  volumes.  Royal  8vo,  per  vo/ume, 
cloth,  36.00;  sheep,  37.50;  half  morocco,  $9.00  ;  full  morocco,  gilt, 
;^l2.oo.  Sold  only  by  Stibscription.  ^^ Ftill  descriptive  circulars 
with  Testimonials  sent,  gratis,  to  any  address. 

The  Theocratic  Kingdom. 

The  Theocratic  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  the  Christj  as 

covenanted  in  the  Old,  and  presented  in  the  New  Testament.  An 
exhaustive  work  on  Eschatology  from  the  pre-millenarian  stand- 
point. By  Rev.  G.  N.  H.  Peters,  A.M.  In  three  large  vols., 
8vo,  cloth,  33-00  each.  (In  press.)  Send  for  ait  exhaustive  pros- 
pectus and  specimen  pages. 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Dr.  Gust.  Fr.  Oehler,  late  Professor  Ordinarius  of 

Theology  in  Tubingen,  Leipzig.  This  American  edition  is  edited  by 
Prof.  Geo.  E.  Day,  D.  D.,of  Yale  College,  and  compared  with  the 
latest  German  Edition  (18S2).  A  very  great  work.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced as  a  text  book  in  Yale,  Princeton,  New  Brunswick,  Lane 
(Cincin.),  and  other  Seminaries.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  $3.00.  '^^Send 
for  prospectus. 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts. 

This  great  work  contains  the  best  thoughts,  Illustrations 

and  Literary  Gems  of  the  v/orld's  ablest  books  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject, homiletically  arranged.  It  is  the  result  of  researches  made  by 
a  score  of  contributors.  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Spence,  M.  A., 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL  M.  A.,  Rev.  C.  Neil,  M.  A.,  Rev.  I.  Stephen- 
son, M.  A.  A  most  valuable,  and  carefully  arranged  work.  To 
be  completed  in  six  or  seven  volumes,  large  8vo,  cloth,  per  volume, 
J3.50.     To  be  issued  every  three  months. 


t^'  The  above  works  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  FUNK  &  WAQNALLS.  KEW  YORK. 

Thoughts  of  John  Foster. 

John  Foster  ranks  among  the  most  original  and  suggestive 

writers  of  this  century.  His  style  equals  the  terseness  and  strength 
of  that  of  Butler,  Clark  or  Barrow;  his  imagination  is  more  ardent 
and  powerful  thaa  that  of  Taylor  or  Coleridge,  and  his  conceptions 
dazzle  with  their  splendor,  and  awe  with  their  majesty.  By  W,  W. 
Everts,  D.D.     Cloth,  i2mo,  ^i.oo. 

Through  the  Prison  to  the  Throne. 

Illustrations  of  Life  from  the  Biography  of  Joseph.  By 
Rev.  J.  S.Van  Dyke,  author  of  "  Popery  the  Foe  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Republic."     l6mo,  cloth,  254  pp.,  $1.00. 

Treasury  of  David. 

Containing  an  Original  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  : 

A  Collection  of  Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
ture ;  a  series  of  homiletical  hints  upon  almost  every  verse,  and  lists 
of  writers  upon  each  verse.  By  Rev,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  8vo, 
cloth,  per  volume,  $2.00;  sheep  ^2.75.  Complete  in  Seven  Volumes, 
Six  now  ready.  E^^  So/d  separately  or  in  //le  S^^. 
Vol.  I.,  Psalms  1-26  (inclusive)  Vol.  11.  Psalins  27-52 ;  Vol.  III., 
Psalms  53-68;  Vol.  IV.,  Psalms  69-103;  Vol.  V.,  Psalms  1 04-118; 
Vol.  VI.,  Psalms  119-124;  Vol.  VII.,  Psalms  125-150. 

Bulwer's  Novels. 

Leila;  or,  the  Siege  of  Granada:  and,  The  Coming  Race  ; 
or.  The  New  Utopia.  By  Edward  Bui.WER,  Lord  Lytton.  i2mo, 
284  pp.,  leatherette,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Child's  Guide  to  Heaven. 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond.    Paper,  10  cts.,  leatherette,  25  cts. 

Christmas  Books. 

Containing  A  Christmas  Carol,  the  Chimes,  the  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth,  The  Battle  of  Life,  The  Haunted  Man.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  2  vols.,  paper,  270  pp.,  8vo,  50  cents;  i  vol.,  8vo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 

Calvin. 

John  Calvin.     By  M.  Guizot,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 

of  France.     4to,  paper,  15  cents;  i2mo,  160  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents. 

Cyclopedia  of  Quotations. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations,  English  and  Latin, 

with  an  Appendix,  containing  Proverbs  from  the  Latin  and  Modern 
Languages;  Law  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms  and  Significations; 
Names,  Dates  and  Nationality  of  Quoted  Authors,  etc.,  with  Copious 
Indices.  Contains  17,000  classified  quotations  and  50,000  lines  of 
Concordance.  By  J.  K.  HoYT  and  Anna  L.  Ward.  Royal  8vo,  900 
pp.,  cloth,  ^5.00;  sheep,  $6.50  ;  half  mor.,  g8.oo  ;  full  mor.,^io.oo. 

yfi®*    The  above  wjrks  will  be  sent,  post -paid,  on  receipt  of  f  rice. 


rUBLICATIOSS  OF  FUNK  <£  WAGNALLS,  NEW  YORK. 

Deems  Birthday  Book. 

Selections  from  the  Writing's  of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems, 

D.D,,  LL.D.,  Pasior  of  the  Church  of  Strangers,  New  York.  Ar- 
ranged by  Sarah  Keables  Hunt.  The  book  has  for  a  frontispiece 
a   very  fine   vignette  portrait   of  Dr.   Deems.      Cloth,   ^l.oo;  gih 

edges,  $1.25. 

Diary  of  a  Minister's  V/ife. 

By  Almedia   M.Brown.     {Complete  Edition.)     8  vo,  paper, 

30  cents;  cloth,  handsomely  bound,  $150. 

Drill  Book  in  Voeal  Culture. 

Drill  Book  in  Vocal   Culture   and   Gesture.     Rev.  Prof. 

Edward  P.  Thwinc.   [Sixth  Edition.)    i2mo,  paper,  115  pp.,  25  cts. 

Eastern  Proverbs  and  Emblems 

Illustrating  Old  Truths.   Selected  from  over  1,000  volumes, 

some  very  rave,  and  to  be  consulted  only  in  libraries  in  India,  Russia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  or  in  the  British  Museum.  All  are 
classified  under  subjects.  This  book  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  emblems 
and  proverbs.  By  Rev.  A.  LoNG,  member  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society.     8vo,  280  pp.,  cloth,  $1,00. 

Gathered  Lambs; 

Showing  how  Jesus  "  the  Good  Shepherd  "  laid  down  His 
life  for  us,  and  how  many  little  Lambs  have  been  gathered  into 
His  fold.  By  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Hammond,  author  of 
"  Child's  Guide,"  etc.  A  book  for  children.  i2mo,  176  pp., 
paper,  10  cents  ;   cloth,  40  cents.  1 

Gems  of  Illustration. 

From  the  writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  classified  and 

arranged.  A  priceless  book  for  clergymen  and  ail  public  teachers. 
Second  Edition,     8vo,  196  pp.,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

Giving  or  Entertainment ;  Which? 

A  Clear,  Concise  Discussion  on  Church  Entertainments  in 
Contrast  to  Giving.  By  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Van  Dyke,  author  of 
"Through  the  Prison  to  the  Throne,"  etc.  i2mo,  32  pp.,  paper, 
z5  cents. 

Gospel  by  Mark,  in  Phonetic  Spelling. 

The  Gospel  by  Mark,  in  Phonetic  Spelling.  By  C.  W.  K. 
Issued  to  illustrate  the  reform  in  spelling  as  suggested  by  an  able 
advocate  of  this  movement.     Paper,  15  cents;   cloth,  40  cents. 

Henry  Ward  Beeeher. 

A  Sketch  of  his  Career,  with  analysis  of  his  power  as  a 
Preacher,  Lecturer,  Orator,  and  Journalist,  and  incidents  and 
reminiscences  of  his  Life.  By  Lyman  Abbotj-,  D.D.  Finely 
illustrated,  8vo,  600  pp.,  cloth,  $3.00;  sheep,  $4.50;  half  morocco, 
^6.00  ;  full  morocco,  gilt,  $7.00;  memorial  copy,  extra  fine,  ^10.00, 
7^^ Send  for  illustrated  circular. 
The  above  "works  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Statement  of  his  Doctrinal  Beliefs  and  Unbeliefs  before 
the  Congregational  Association  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Oc- 
tober lO,  1S82,     Paper  10  cents. 

Heroes  and  Holidays. 

Talks  and  Stories  about  Heroes  and  Holidays.  Short 
illustrated  lectures  to  Boys  and  Girls  by  twenty-one  preachers  in 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts, 
A.M.     i2mo,  265  pp.,  cloth,  iSi.25. 

History  of  England. 

A  Popular  History  of  Society  and  Government  in  England 
from  the  Earliest  period  to  the  Present  Times.  By  Charles 
Knight.  Tables  ot  Contents,  index,  Appendix,  Notes  and  Let- 
terpress unabridged.  8  vols..  4to,  paper,  1370  pp.,  ^2.80;  2  vols., 
4to,  cloth,  $375;  4  vols,,  $4.40:  i  vol.,  sheep,  I4. 00;  2  vols., 
$5.00;  I  vol.,  Fr.  im.  morocco,  $4,50;  2  vols.,  $25.50. 

This  is  the  most  complete,  and  in  every  way  the  most  desirable 
History  of  England  ever  written.  The  former  price  of  this  His- 
tory was  $18.00  to  $25.00. 

How  to  Enjoy  Life. 

Clergymen's  and  Students'  Health ;  or,  Physical  and  Mental 
Hygiene,  the  Tiue  Way  to  Enjoy  Life.  By  William  Mason  Cor- 
nell, M.D.  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  {Fifih  Ediiion), 
i2mo,  cloth,  360  pp.,  $1.00. 

Hymns  for  All  Christians. 

Compiled  by  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.  LL.D.,  and  Phebe 

Cary.     {Fifth  Ediiion).      i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

In  Memoriam.— Wm.  Cullen  Bryant. 

A  Funeral  Oradon.  By  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.D.  8vo, 
paper,  10  cents. 

Is  Romanism  Good  Enough  for  Romanists  ? 

This  is  a  sermon  in  tract  form,  very  earnest,  bristHng  with 
facts.  It  has  excited  already  wide  interest.  By  Justin  D.  Fulton, 
D.D.     Single  number,  6  cents ;  50  copies,  $2.50  ;  100  copies,  $4.00, 

Lothair. 

By  Rt.  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  2  vols., 
paper,  256  pp.  50  cents;   i  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Lectures  by  Pere  Hyaeinthe. 

"Respect  for  the  Truth,"  "Reformation  of  the  Family." 
"The  Moral  Crisis."  Translated  from  the  French  by  Rev.  Leon- 
ard WoLSEY  Bacon.     8vo,  paper,  15  cents. 

Leech's  Reply. 

An  Incisive  Reply  to  Ingersoll's  Attack  on  the  Bible.  By 
S.  V.  Leech,  D.  D.     8vo,  paper,  10  cents. 
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"My  St.  John." 

A  remarkable  pastoral  experience  by  James  M.  Ludlow, 
D.D.  "  A  most  pathetic  and  interesting  story,  which  has  brought 
tears  from  many  eyes."     32mo,  lOC;    50  copies,  $3.50;  100,  $6. 

Pastor's  Record. 

For  Study,  Work,  Appointments  and  Clioir  for  one  year. 

By  Rev.  W.  T.  Wylie.     i2mo,  paper,  50  c;  cloth,  75,  leather,  ^i. 

Robert  Raikes'  Centennial  Addresses. 

Delivered  at  the  Raikes  Centennial  Celebration,  by  Rev. 
Drs.  J.  F.  Newman,  Thos.  Armitage,  Rufus  W.  Clark,  Chas.  S. 
Robinson,  R.  S.  Storrs;  and  others.     Svo,  paper,  10  cents. 

Roek  that  is  Higher  than  1. 

This  is  a  beautiful  gift  book  suitable  at  all  seasons.  By 
Rev.  John  Edgar  Johnson.     Svo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Sartor  Resartus. 

The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.     Paper,  176  pp.,  25  cents;  Svo,  cloth,  60  cents. 

Standard  Hymns. 

With  Biographical  Notes  of  their  Authors,  Compiled  by 
Prof.  Ed.  p.  Thwing.     i2mo,  paper,  6c  ;  fifty  or  more,  5c.  each. 

Talks  to  Boys  and  Girls  about  Jesus. 

With  Bible  Links  to  make  a  Complete  and  Chronological 
Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts. 
i2mo, 400  pp,  cloth,  75  cents,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

Talks  to  Farmers. 

A  new  book  of  nineteen  Addresses  to  Farmers.  i2mo,  360 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.00.     By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 

Traps  lor  the  Young. 

A  new,  thrilling,  but  prudent  description  of  the  author's 
adventures  with  crime,  and  in  bringing  the  victims  to  justice.  A 
book  for  parents,  divested  of  all  inipu)i)ei  language  or  representa- 
tions. By  Anthony  Comstoce,  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion  of    Vice,     uthor  of   "Frauds  Exposed."    i2mo,  cloth,  ^i. 00, 

Wall  Street  in  History. 

Giving  the  History  of  this  Street  from  Colonial  Times  to  the 
present  date.  By  Martha  J.  Lamb,  author  of  "  History  of  New 
York,"  editor  of  "Magazine  of  American  History,"  Copiously 
illustrated  ;  4to,  cloth,  ^2.00. 

WTiat  our  Girls  Ought  to  KnoMr. 

A  book  of  practical  hygiene  for  girls,  containing  excellent 
advice  and  va'uable  information.  The  author  was  a  physician 
of  large  practice;  a  graduate,  resident  physician  and  teacher  of 
Natural  Sciences,  in  the  Mass.  State  Normal  School;  graduate  of 
theWoman's  Medical  College,  New  York.  i2mo,  261  pp., cloth,  $l. 
J8®"  The  above  works  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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44  Goldsmith's    Citizen  of  the 

WorlH.     4to $0  20 

45.  America  Kevisited.  George 
Augustus  Sala.     4to 

46.  Lile  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  8vo 
t47.  John  Calvin  M.  Guizot.  4to 
148-49  Dick eua' Christmas  Boots. 

Illustrated.     8vo 

50.  Shairp's  Culture  and  Re- 
ligion.   8vo 

151-52.  Godet's  Commentary  on 

Luke.   Ed.  by  Dr.  John  Hall. 

8vo,  2  parts,  both 2  00 

t53.  Diary    of  a  Minister's  Wife. 

Part.  I.     8vo 

t54-57.    Van  Doren's    Suggestive 

Commentary  on  Luke.    New 

edition,  enlarged.    8vo 

158.  Diary  of  a   Minister's   Wife. 

PartU.    8vo     

59.  Tbe      Nutritive    Cure.    Dr. 

Eobert  Walter.    8vo 

160.  Sartor     Resartus.      Thomas 

Carlyle.    4to 

t61-62.  Lothair.     Lord   Beacons- 

iield.    8vo 

63.  The  Persian  Queen  and 
Other  Pictures  of  Truth.  Rev. 
E.  P.  Thwing,  8vo...    

64.  Salon  of  Madame  Necker. 
Part  III.    4to 

t65-66.   The  Popular    History  of 
English     Bible    Translation. 

H.  P.  Conaut.    8vo.  both 

67.  Ingersoll  Answered.    Joseph 

Parker,  D.  D.     8vo 

t68-69,    Studies  in  Mark.    D.  C. 
Hughes.     8vo  in  two  parts.. 
70.  Job's  Comtorter's.      A  Reli- 
gious Satire.  Joseph  Parker, 

D.  D.  (London  )     lOmo 
t71.  Reviser's  Euglisb.     G.  Wash- 
ington Moon  F.R.S.L.  12mo 

t72.  The  Conversion  of  Children 
Rev.  Ed.  P  Hammond.  12mo 

73.  New  Testament  Helps.  Rev. 
W.  F.  Crafts.      8vo 

74.  Opium — England's  Coercive 
Policy.   Rev.  J.  Liggins.  8vo. 

t75.  Blood  of  Jesus.   Rev.  Wm.  A. 
Reid.    With  introduction  by 

E.  P.  Hammond.      12mo 

76.  Lesson  in  the  Closet.     Chas. 

F.  Deems,  D.D.     12mo 

t77-78.     Heroes     and     Holidays. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts.      12mo,  2 

pts.,  both  

79.  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  Ly- 
man Beecher,  D.  D.    8vo....        10 
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*1.  John  Ploughman's  Talk.    C 

H.  Spurgeon.       Carlyle     on 

Choice  of  Books.    4to.    Both 

*2.   Manliness  of  Christ.  Thomas 

Hughes.    4to 

3.  Essays.   Lord  Macaulay.  4to. 

4.  Light  of  Asia.  E.  Arnold.  4to. 
*5.  Imitation  o;  Christ.  Thomas 

a.  Kempis.    4to . 

*6.-7.     Life  of  Ciirist.  Canon  Far- 

rar.    4to     ...    

8.  Essay.-=i.  Thomas  Carlyle.  4to. 

*9-10.  Lite  and  Work  of  St.  Paul. 
Canon  Farrar.    4to,  bo  to.... 

*11.  S^lf- Culture.  Prof.  J.  S. 
Blackie.    4to  

tl2-19.  Knight  s  Popular  History 
of  England .     -Ito,  both .... . 

*20-21.  RusKin's  Letters  to  Work- 
men and  Lab  arers    4to  both- 

22.  Idyls  of  the  King.      Alfred 
Tennyson       4to  

23.  Life  of  Rowland  Hill.    Rev. 
V.  J.  Charlesworth.    4to  ... 

24.  Town     Geology.         Charles 
Kingsley.    4to 

25.  Alfred     the    Great.      Thos. 
Hughes.    4to 

26.  Outdoor  Life  in  Europe,  Rev. 
E.  P.  TUwing,    4to 

27.  Calamities  of  Authors.  I.  D'- 
I-raeli.    4to 

28.  Salon    of    Madame    Necker. 
Parti.     4to  ...     

29.  Ethics    of  the  Dust.     John 
Ruskin      4to 

30-31.  Memories    of    My    Exile. 

Louis  Kossuth.    4to 

*32.  Mister  Horn  and  His  Friends, 

Illustrated.     4to         . . 

33-34.  Orations  of  Demosthenes. 
4to 

35.  Frondes  Agrestes.  John  Rus- 
kin.   4to 

36.  Joan  of  Arc.    Alphonse    de 
Lamartine.      4to 

37.  '1  houghts  of  M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus.   4to 

o8  Salon    of    Madame  Necker. 

Part  11.     4to. 

39.  The  Hermits.     Chas.   Kings- 
ley.     4to 

*40.  John  Ploughman's  Pictures. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon.    4to 

*41.  Pulpit     Table  -  Talk.     Dean 

Ramsay.     4to     

•42.  Bible  and  Newspaper.    C.  H. 

Spurgeon.     4to 

*i3.  Lacon.    Rev.  C.  Colton.    4tc 
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80.  Oliver  Cromwell.   His  Life, 

Times,  Battlefields  and  Con- 
temporaries. By  Paxton 
Hood,  author  of  "  Christmas 
Evans, "  etc.  Paper,  25  cents, 
cloth,  ;^i.oo. 

81.  Science  in  Short  Chapters. 

By  W.  Mattieu  Williams, 
F.R.A.S.  Author  of  "Fuel 
of  the  Sun,"  etc.  A  leading 
scientist  in  England.  312  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  cloth,  $1.00. 

82.  American  Humorists.  By 
Rev.  H.  R.  HAWhis,  M.A.  A 
distinguished  clergyman  of 
London.  Author  of  "  Music 
and  Morals,  etc.  192  pp. 
Paper,  15  cents,  fine  cloth,  75c. 

83.  Lives  of  Illustrious  Shoe- 
makers. By  William  Ed- 
ward Links.  A  book  of 
"Self  Help."  288  pp.  Pa- 
per, 25  cents,  fine  cloth, ^i. 00. 

84.  Flotsam  and  Jetsam.     A 

Yachtsman's  Experiences  at 
Sea  and  Ashore.  By  Thos. 
Gibson  Bowles,  Master  Ma- 
rme.  276  pp.  Paper,  25 
cents,  fine  cloth,  ^i  00. 

85.  Highways  of  Literature. 

Or  What  to  Read  and  How 
to  Read.  By  David  Pryde, 
M.A.,  LL.b.  Author  of 
"  Great  Men  of  European 
History,"  etc.  168  pp.  Pa- 
per, 15  cents,  fine  cloth,  75c. 

86.  Colin    Clout's     Calendar. 

The  Record  of  a  Summer — 
April  to  October.  By  Geant 
Allen,  author  of  "  Vignettes 


of  Nature,"  etc.  235  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  cloth,^i.oo. 

87.  The    Essays    of    George 

Eli®t.  Collected  and  Ar- 
ranged, with  an  Introduction 
to  her  "  Analysis  of  Motives." 
By  Nathan  Sheppard,  au- 
thor of  "  Readings  from 
George  Eliot,"  etc.  Paper, 
25  cents,  fine  cloth,  §1.00. 

88.  Charlotte     Bronte.       An 

Hour  with  Charlotte  Bronte  ; 
or,  Flowers  from  a  Yorkshire 
Moor.  By  Laura  C.  Hol- 
low ay,  author  of  "Mothers 
of  Great  Men  and  Women," 
etc.  156  pp.  Paper,  15  cents ; 
fine  cloth,  with  steel  engra\  ing 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  75  cents. 

89.  Sam  Hobart.  The  Loco- 
motive Engineer.  A  work- 
ingman's  Solution  of  the 
Labor  Problem.  By  Justin 
D.  Fulton,  D.D.  255  pp. 
Paper,   25  cents,  cloth,  |i. 00. 

90.  Successfal  Men  of  To  Day, 

and  what  they  Say  of  Success. 
Based  on  facts  and  opinions 
gathered  from  Five  Hundred 
Prominent  Men.  By  Rev. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  A.M.  A 
Book  of  Self  Flelp.  276  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 

91.  Nature  Studies.  By  Grant 
Allen,  Andrew  Wilson, 
Thomas  Foster,  Edward 
Clood  and  Richard  A. 
Proctor.  A  sterling  vol- 
ume. 264  pp.  Paper,  25 
cents,  fine  cloth,  ^l.oo. 
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92-  India  :  What  can  it  Teach 

Us  ?  A  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered before  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  By  F.  Max 
MiiLLER,  K.M.  With  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Wilder,  M.D, 
2SS  pp.  Paper,  25  cents,  fine 
cloth,  $1.00. 

93.  A  Winter  in  India.  By 
Rt,  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter, 
M.P.  A  fascinating  story  of 
a  journey  through  India. 
With  map.  154  pp.  Paper, 
15  cents,  fine  cloth,  75  cents. 

94.  Scottish     Characteristics. 

By  Paxton  Hood,  Author  of 
"  Oliver  Cromwell,"  "  Christ- 
mas Evans,"  etc.  315  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  fine  cloth, 
$1.00. 

95.  Historical  and  Other 
Sketches.  By  James  An- 
thony Froude.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  David  H. 
Wheeler,  LL.D.  288  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  fine  cloth, 
;?i.oo. 

96.  Jewish    Artisan    Life  in 

the  Tia-e  of  Jesus.  By  Prof. 
Franz  Delitsch.  Trans- 
lated from  the  latest  German 
edition,  by  Bernhard  Pick, 
Ph.D.  Paper,  15  cents,  fine 
cloth,  75  cents. 

97.  Scientific  Sophisms.  A  re- 
view of  current  Theories,  con- 
cerning Atoms,  Apes  and 
Men.  By  Samuel  Wain- 
WRiGHT,  D.D.,  author  of 
"Christian  Certainty,"  etc 
Paper,  25  cents,  fine  cloth, 
$1.00. 

98.  Illustrations  and  Medita- 
tions ;  or,  Flowers  from  a 
Puritan's  Garden,  distilled 
and  dispensed  by  C.  H.  Spur- 
GEON.  Paper,  25  cents,  fine 
cloth,  $1.00. 


99-  French   Celebrities.    Part 

I.  Brief  Biographies  of  Mar- 
shal De  MacMahon,  Leon 
Gambetta,  Jules  Gr^vy,  Louis 
Blanc,  Charles  De  Freycinet, 
Victor  Hugo,  Ferdinand  De 
Lesseps.  By  Ernest  Dau- 
DET,  and  others.  Paper,  15 
cents,  fine  cloth,  75  cents. 

100-  By- Ways  of  Literature- 

Or  Essays  on  Old  Things  and 
New,  in  the  Customs,  Educa- 
tion, Character,  Literature, 
and  Language  of  the  English- 
speaking  People.  By  David 
H.  Wheeler,  LL.D.  Paper, 
25  cents,  fine  cloth,  ^i.oo. 

101.  Martin  Luther.    His  Life 

and  Times.  By  Dr.  William 
Rein,  Eisenach,  Germany. 
Based  upon  Kostlin's  "Life 
of  Luther."  Translated.  Pa- 
per, 25  cents,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 

102.  French  Celebrities    Part 

II.  Brief  Biographies  of 
Jules  Ferry,  George  Clemen- 
ceau,  Ernest  Renan,  Henri 
Rochefort,  Challemel,  Lacour, 
Jules  Simon,  Erckman-Chat- 
rian,  Paul  Bert,  and  Alphonse 
Daudet.  By  Jules  Claretie, 
and  others.  Paper,  15  cents, 
fine  cloth,  75  cents. 

103.  Christmas  in  a  Palace. 
A  traveller's  story  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.  i2mo. 
Paper,  25  cents,  fine  cloth, 
^i.oo;  Holiday  edition;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

104.  With  the  Poets.  A  selec- 
tion of  English  poetry.  By 
Canon  Farrar.  Paper,  25 
cents,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 

105.  The  Life  of  Zwingli.   The 

Swiss  Reformer.  By  Jean 
Grob.  Translated.  Pap  ei 
25  cents,  cloth,  $l.oo. 
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7.  7^e  Standard  Library,  1884 
Series,  will  contain  26  books,  one 
to  be  issued  every  two  weeks.  The 
paper,  binding,  etc.,  will  be  the 
same  as  '■'■  i8Sj  Series  " 

2,  Some  nine  of  the  books  will  be 
fiction,  by  many  of  the  ablest  of  our 
writers;  the  other  books  will  be, 
also,  all  new — ftot  heretofore  pub- 
lished in  America, 

3,  Each  book  will  be  i2tno  in 
size,    with    clear  type,  good  paper. 


and  bound  in  signatures  {not  inset), 
the  sa?ne  as  cioth  books  are  bound, 

4.  The  books  will  be  bound  in 
heavy  cover  paper,  with  artistic  de- 
sign  printed  in  tzvo  colors,  making 
the  book  an  ornament  for  any  par- 
lor table. 

^.  The  books  will  stand  erect  on 
the  Library  shelf  the  same  as  a 
cloth-bound    book.       The    Title 

will  be  PRINTED  ON  THE  BACK, 
also  on  the  side. 
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106.  Story  of  the  Merv-  Epi- 
tomized from  the  "  Merv 
Oasis,"  by  the  author,  Ed- 
MOND  O'DONOVAN.  A  story 
of  travel  in  Central  Asia. 
i2mo,  paper,  25  cents;  fine 
clotli,  $1.00. 

107.  Mumu  and  the  Diary  of 

a  Superflueus  Man.  Two 
Novels.  By  Ivan  Turge- 
NiEFF.  Translated  from  the 
Russian.  i2mo,  paper,  15 
cents;  fine  cloth,  75  cents. 


108.  Memorie  and    Rime.    A 

story  of  Western  Life,  sketches 
of  travel  in  Europe,  and  va- 
rious poems.  By  Joaquin 
Miller.  i2mo,  paper,  25 
cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

109.  Christianity  Triumphant. 

Its  defensive  and  aggressive 
victories.  By  J.  P.  Newman, 
D.D.  i2mo,  paper,  15  cents; 
fine  cloth,  75  cents. 
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